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LITERARY REPOSITORY. 





THE INTRODUCTION. 


yee EFORE I engaged in the arduous tafk of pub- 
Spe lithing a periodical Mifcellany, a refletion on 
the difficulties under which I fhould labour for 

“y Lael want of better qualifications, and on the fevere 

Meaaees criticifms to which my feeble efforts would be 

MOSS fubjected, added to the doubt I entertained of 
fucceeding in the execution of the propofed plan, (on which 
only I wifhed to fucceed,) afforded me a degree of difcourage- 
ment, which nothing but the confcioufnefs of a good inten 
tion, together with the advice and promifed affiftance of abler 
friends, could have enabled me to furmount. 

Diffident of my own abilities, 1 proceeded with caution ; — 
frequently reviewed the paft, and attempted to improve in fu- 
ture; in which I derived no inconfiderable aid from the occas 
fional falutary cenfure of my friends. Such is the weaknefs of 
human-nature, that few, very few, (perhaps, fcarcely an in~ 
dividual,) can trace back the fteps they have taken, or the 
meafures they have purfued, for any confiderable length of 
time, without fistding fome occafion for regret ;-— fome things 
they would with they had omitted to do, and that = 
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had been better done. I would not -attempt to perfuade, 
my readers that I have not already erred, or-that I thal! not erp: 
in the future profecution of this,work ; but, confcious of ‘the 
continued rectitude of my intentions, I do affure them that | 

will endeavour, at leaft, to guard againft every thing that may : 
afford a juft occafion of cenfure, or offence, to any man, » 

It is with gratitude I acknowledge the civility and kindnefy _ 
with which my monthly vifits have been hitherto generally re. 
ceived; a favour which I principally alcribe to the opportu. _ 
nities I have had of introducing fome ingenious friends, ‘whol ' 
converfation, it is prefumed, has not been wholly unentertains - 
ing or uninftructive. I hope that an intercourfe, fo pk ti 
to myfelf, will yet be'continued; and, fo. long as my vifits'ateo 
‘admitted within the circle,’ I will exert my Utmoft endeavouts% 
for the inftru@tion and rational amufement of my readers, #0111 

If fome of the pieces inferted in this work have too greata* ; 
famenefs, and if the’complexion of the whole is, by'mariyjm2 9 
venile readers, thought too grave, — it fhould * be renteinix 
bered that my profeffed defign (from which'I willin ‘noowite:: 
depart) was to furnifh an entertainment, ‘not for the pay and! 
the licentious, but for the grave and the ftudious ‘not fuch-as” 
would ‘* blow the guilty paffions into flame';” but fuch’ag? 
would recommend, or at leaft not difcourage,’ the fobriety-of: 
the Chriftian life. If fimple dulnefs-be the only charge againft’ 
me, I muft plead the example ofa famous ancient in‘ my be’ 
half : maid : 
a  —— Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus : 

E’en good old Homer fometimes takes his naps. 


From this latter imputation, however, I beg leave to call on 
my ingenious correfpondents to refcue me. If my fleep be too: 
profound, or too long, I intreat that they will give me a jog 
and enliven me. ‘The generous affiftance, which I have ale 
ready received, leaves me no room to doubt the continuation 
of it, as the obftacles, incident to every new enterprize, afe 
‘now in a great meafure overcome; and upon the Jabours of my 
friends, united with my own: humble efforts, I depend for that 
“encouragement, which, having hitherto experienced, I ftill 
prefume to folicit. 

I claim no other merit than meaning well. Many of my cor 
‘refpondents, however, are entitled to a fuperior commendation, 
in the eftimation of better judges of literary compofition than * 
oe ip But, interefted as | am in this work, I fcorn to make 
ufe of any mean unworthy artifice to promote the fale of it} 
nor do I wifh to bias the judgement of my readers by any 
thing which I could offer in its favour, Let the candid and 
judicious 
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_ tydicious judge-for themfelves, by the fpecimens already pro= 
Joced : a? thaw decifion I fhall readily fubmit. 
ay Tue EDITOR. 


For the MONTHLY LEDGER.: 


On the Char aéter of Authors. 


WAWERE is no charaSer in. human life which is the 

» fubje& of more frequent fpeculation, among the vulgar, 
than:an-author. Some look on him with contempt, and 
others with admiration; but.they all agree in believing him 
to. be fomething different.from all other people; and it is 
remarkable with what greedinefs they attend to any little 
anecdotes, which they can pick up, concerning his life and 
~* convesfation. He is, indeed, a kind of,an ideal being, of 
which people conceive very different notions. By fome he 
isfappofed. never to’-fti¢ out of .a garrety to wear a rufty 
, black coat, a dirty fhirts, and darned ftockings, and to want 
all.the neceflaries, aswell as conveniences, of life; while 
others regard him. as a creature fuperior to the reft of mortals, 
and endowed with.fomething more than reafon, One part, 
therefore, is furprized to fee him walk abroad, and appear as 
well drefled as other people ;_and another is difappointed,' when 
they find him talk and act, and fill the offices of life, no 
better than any other common man. 

Nor is it lefs curious to confider the different ideas they 
conceive of the manner in which the bufineis of writing is 
executed. The novice in literature, ‘* {mit with the ee 
offacred fong,” but not yet dipt.in ink, fuppofes it all rapture 
and enthufiafm, and in imagination fees the author running 
wildly about his room,: talking poetry to the chairs and tables 5 
while the mechanic confiders him .as working at his trade, 
and thinks he can fit down to write, whenever he pleafes, as 
readily as the fmith can labour at his forge, or a carpenter 
plane a board;, Indeed, he regards the author with fome 
veneration as, a f{cholar :, but writing appears to him a. mighty 
eafy bufinefs, and he fmiles whenever he hears any body 
mention the labour of it; nor has he the leaft conception of 
_the mind’s being fatigued with thinking, and the fancy harafled 
with purfuing a long train of ideas. 

As people are led frequently to judge of a man from his 
ordinary converfation, fo it is common for them to form aa 
idea of the author’s difpofition from the peculiar turn oe 
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6 On the Charatter of Authors. - os EP pking. 
colour of his writings : they expect a gloom to, be. fpread over fal 
the face of a mathematician ; a controverfial writer, Mik be | pet 
given to wrangling and difpute; and, they imagine,, that 4 one sat 
fatirift muft be made up of fpleen, envy, and ill-nature, By Ml sks, 
this criterion is by no means certain and determinate... Tk ity 
an author of a tragedy, who is the merrijeft.man living;” and dl 
one who has written a very witty comedy, though he. 9; rn 
fit an hour in. company without {peaking a word. [ jiore 
Buckhurft, is celebrated for being ‘‘ the ,beft good... mag wie 
with the worft natured mufe;”. and Addifon was remarkably Bi jyidel 
fhy and referved in converfation., I remember, on tobe! 
into company with a painter, a poet, adivine,. and,,a pl pfath 
cian, who were nolefs famous -for their wit and -humour th; éomp! 
for their excellence in their feveral profeffions, After the by bei 
commion topics were-difcufled, the phyfician. and the. poet fet 
into a difpute concerning predeftination : the divine {moked} ind’ 
pipe quietly, without putting in a word; while the painter apd ‘I * wis I 
myfelf formed a privy-council for the goog of the pation Hf yis't 
Thus, were it pofiible to conjure up the fpirits. of the .moft emia {o tnt 
nent wits in former ages, and.put them. together, they would fh sesti 
perhaps appear to be very.dull company. Virgil and-Addifo, glad. 
would probably fit ftaring at each other, without penne confi 
mouths; Horace and Steele would perhaps join in commendap write 
tion of the liquor; and Swift wouldy in al likelihood, diyett , 





himfelf with fucking his cheeks, drawing figures in the wing 




















1 
fpilt upon the table, or twirling the cork-fcrew round, his -fins | ind 
er. 

The ftrange prejudices, which fome perfons conceive againt wt 
authors, deter many a youth from drawing his pen in the fervice 10. 
of literature: or, if he venture to commit a favourite work:to H 
the prefs, he fteals to the printer’s with as much caution a idl 
privacy as poffible. He is afraid that he fhall injure his cha « 
racter by being known to have written any thing, and that the he 
genteel part of his acquaintance will defpife him as_a low "iN 
wretch, as foon as they difcover him to be an author ; as. if: the } 
appearing in print were a difgrace to a gentleman, and the im 8 
primatur to his. works were no more than a ftamp of fhame and 1 
ignominy. Thefeare the terrors which at firft difturb the peace. ~~ 
of almoft every author, and have often put me in mind of the 
exclamation of that writer, who cried out, ** O'that mint oh: 
enemy had written a book !” Th 

Thefe fearful apprehenfions are perhaps no unlucky draw fou: 
back on the vanity natural to all authors, which undoubtedly, lon 
they often conceal or fupprefs, out of deference to the worlds Om 





but, if this falfe modefty is too much cherifhed, it muft of 
courfe damp all genius, and difcourage every literary under- 
taking. 
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pking. Why fhould it be Ggracetal to exert the nobleft 
ficulties given us by nature? and why fhould any man bluth 
jeacquitting himfelf well in a work, which there is fcarcely 
gne'th five hunidréd ‘has a capacity to perform ? Even fuppofing 
sa guthor to fupport himfelf by the profit arifing from his 
woiks, there is nothing more difhoneft, ‘{candalous, or mean 
jait? than an officer in the army (the politeft of all profeffions) 
ing-upon his commiffion. Senfe and genius are as proper 
Pi oaities to traffic in as courage; and an author is no 
ore to ‘be condemned asa hackney fcribbler, though he 
wilte at the rate of fo much per fheet, than a colonel fhould 
pedelpifed as ‘a mercenary anda bravo, for expofing himfelf 
tobe fathed, ftuck, and fhot:'at, for fo much per day. The 
qth is, that authors: themfelves often create ‘the evils they 
éomplain ‘Of, and bring a difgrace on the fervice’ ‘of literature, 
by being afhamed to wear the badge of it; Voltaire, in his let- 
fets on the Engliffi, ‘relates a remarkable inftance of this 
kindof falfe pride in our own Congreve. Voltaire, when he 
"wis England, waited on Congreve, and told him, that he. 
yit'glad of an opportunity of paying his refpe&ts to a writer 
fo ‘inuch celebrated for his wit and’ good humour. Congreve 
| settived him politely enough, but’ replied,’ that he fhould bé 
glad to fee “him asa common: getitleman, but would not be 
confidered “or converfed- with as ‘an’ author. ‘ The French 
writer was’a pood deal furprifed at fuch a ridiculous piece of 
délicacy, and could not help telling him, that, ifhe had been 
fomore than a Common gentleman, he fhould never have 
hadany defire of feeinghim, |. C. 
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A Copy of two curious Letters ‘oe ‘James I. to the Lords of the 
oufebold, touching the better Management of his Majefty’s 
 domeftic Concerns. 


f Ku of a Letter from his Majefty to the Lords, read at the Board, 
Nou, 


ember 21, £607, touching the Abatement of his Majefty’s 
Houfebold Charge. ‘ marr 


My Lords, igs e 
N° worldly thing is fo precious as time: you know what 
tafk I gave you to work upon during my abfence ;. and 
what time was limited unto you for the performance thereof. 
This fame chancellor of Scotland was wont to tell me, twenty- 
four years ago, that my houfe could not be kept upon epigrams : 
long difcourfes and fair tales will never repair my eftate. 


Omnis virtus in adtione confiftit, Remember that I told ~ 
e 








8 Two curious Letters from Fames 1. 


the fhoe muft be made for the foot ; and let that be the ¢ 
of all your proceedings in the bufinefs : — abate fuperfluities in | 
all things, and multitudes of unneceflary officers, wherever 
they be placed: but for the hovfhold, wardrobe, and 
ons, cut and carve as many as may agree with the poffibilj of 
my means. Exceed not your own rule of fifty thoufand Pounds 
for the houfhold; if you can make it lefs, I will account je 
for good fervice ; and, that you may fee I will not {pare ming 
own perfon, I have fent, with this bearer, a note of the fuper. 
fluous charges concerning my mouth, having had the han 
opportunities of this. meflenger in an errand fo nearly concem, 
ing thisplace. Inthis, Lexpect noan{wer, in word or writ) 
but only the real performance, for a beginning to relieve me 
out of my miferies. For.now the.bajl is at your feet, and the 
world fhall bearme witnefs that I have put you fairly to it, 
and fo, praying God to blefs your labours, I bid you hasty 
farewell. Your own Rete 
James R, 
a 


, My Lords, " ncn ial 

Received from you yefternight the blunteft letter that, I think, 
ever king received from his council. Ye write. that the 

green-cloth will do nothing, and ye offer me no advice, Wy 


are ye counfellors, if ye’offer no counfel? An ordinary 
fenger mighthave brought me fuch an anfwer. It is.my 
pleafure, that my charges be equally. with my revenue ; and 
it is juft and neceflary foto be. For: this,,is a proje& muft be 
made, and one of the main branches thereof is my. houle, 
This proje& is but to be offered unto you; and, how it may be’ 
better laid, than to agree with my honour and contentment, 
yeare to advife upon, andthen have my confent. - If this cane: 
not be performed without diminifhing..the number of.tables, 
diminifhed they muft be; and,.if that.cannot ferve, two or 
three muft be tlruft into one., If the.green-cloth will not 
make a project for this, fome other muft doit: if ye cannot find 
them out, | muft only remember two things; the time muft no 
more be loft, and that there are twenty ways of abatement, be-- 
fides the houfe, if they be well looked into: and fo farewell. 


James 
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Oijeroation on the Liberty of the Prefs, by a celebrated Authors 


== 


T is fufficiently known, that arbitrary power would fteal in 
upon us, were ‘we not extremely watchful to prevent its 
ogrefs, and were there not an eafy method of conveying the 
alarm from one end of the kingdom to the other. - The: fpirit 
ofithe ‘people muft frequently be rouzed, in order to’curb the 
ambition of the court; and the dread of rouzing this fpirit muft 
beemployed to prevent that ambition. Nothing fo effectual to 
this purpofe as the liberty of the prefs, by which all the learn- 
ing, wit, and genius, of the nation, may 'be‘employed on the 
fide of liberty, and every one be animated to its defence. “As 
long, therefore, asthe republican part of our pagar pan es 
maintain itfelf againft the'monarchical, it muft. be extremely 
jealous of the liberty'of the prefs, as of the utmoft importance 
to its prefervation. rir tu a 
Since, therefore, the liberty of the prefs is fo effential”to the 
fupport of our mixed government, this fufficiently decides the 
fecond queftion, Whether this liberty be. advantageous or pre- 
_ judicial: “there being nothing’ of greater ‘importance; in every 
ftate, than'the prefervation of the ‘ancient government, efpe- 
cially if it be a freeone.. ButI would fain go a ftep farther, and 
allett, that fuch a liberty -is attended with fo few inconveniences, 
that it'may be claimed as the common right ‘of mankind, and 
ought to be indulged them in almoft every government, except 
| the ecclefiaftical, to which, indeed, it would prove fatal. » We 
need not dread, from this liberty, any fuch il] confequences as 
followed from the harangues of the popular demagogtes ‘of 
Athens and tribunes of Rome. A man reads a book or ‘parh- 
phlet-alone and coolly ; there is none prefent from whom hecan 
catch the paffion by contagion ; he is not hurried away by the 
force and energy of aétion; and, fhould he be wrought up to 
ever fo feditious a humour, there is.no violent refolution pre- 
fented to him, by which he can immediately vent his paflion. 
The liberty of the prefs, therefore, however abufed, can fcarcely 
ever excite popular tumults or rebellion : and, as to thofe mur- 
' fours or fecret difcontents it may occafion, it is better they 
fheuld get vent in words, that they may come to the know- 
ledge of the magiftrate, before it be too late, in order to his 
providing a remedy againft them. Mankind, it is true, have 
always a greater propenfion tagbelieve what is faid to the difad- 
vantage of their governors than the contrary ; but this inclina+ 
tion is infeparable from them, whether they have liberty or not. 
A whifper may fly as quick and be as pernicious as a pamphlets 
Von. III, . B nays 
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10 Obfervations on the Liberty of the Prefs. 








nay, it will be more pernicious, where men are not accuftomed 1€4H0 
to think freely, or to diftinguith between truth and falfehoog, His | 
It hasalfo been found, as the experience of mankind increq. then 
fes,' that the people are no fuch dangerous morifter as they hi a fk 
been reprefented, and that it is, in every refpedt,. better to, oui chim, 
them like rational creatures, than to lead or drive them: Jike aba 
brute beafts. Before the United Provinces fet the example, ta. - prot 
leration was deemed incompatible with good government. ang 25 
it was thought impoflible, that a number of religious fects could: : Succ 
live together in harmony and peace, and have all of them agi eg 
equal affection to their) common country. and to each other; - 
England has fet a like, example of civil liberty ; and, thoyghi ' ~ 
this liberty feems :to-occafion fome fmall ferment at pra ~ 
fent,, it has not as: yet. produced any pernicious effects; and it Ro 
is'to:be hoped, that men, being every,day more accuftomed to a 
the free diftuffion of public. affairsy: will improve in the. judge. e 
ment of them, and be with greater difficulty. feduced by. every o 
idle rumour and popular clamour. > ee 4 . 
- It is.a very comfortable reflection, to the-lovers of. liberty; wt 
that this. peculiar privilege of Britain is of a kind that.cannot * 
eafily be wrefted from us,sbut muft laft as long as our govetns on 
ment remains in any. degree free and independent. It is.fek — je 
dom that liberty of any kind is loft all at once: flavery :has.fo a 
frightful an afpe&t. to men, accuftomed to freedom, that it ne 8 
muft fteal upon them by degrees, and muft difguife:jitfelf PF 
in a thoufand fhapes, inorder to be received. But, ifthe liber» x 
ty of the prefs ever be loft, it muft be loft atonce. Tie general : 
Jaws againft fedition and libelling are, at prefent, as trong as é! 
they.can poflibly be made: nothing can impofe a farther ree ‘ 
ftraint; but either the clapping of an imprimatur upon the.prefs, ; 
or the giving to the court very large difcretionary powers to pus se 
nifh whatever difpleafes them. But thefe.conceflions would be ; 
{uch a barefaced violation of liberty, that they. will probably-ba i 
the laf. effort of a delpotic government. We may conclude, = 
that the liberty of Britain is gone for ever when thefe attempta fs 
fhall fucceed. mist of E , 
a -* “V 
se) B 
Original anecdotal Memoirs of Isaac Mavox, fometime Bifiip t 
. | of Worcefter. fi ‘ 
«rent MADOX, being bougd apprentice to a paftry-cooks 
was by mere accident obferved, by-a gentleman, to be.alad 


ot bright parts, and to have a great thirft for learning. ‘The 
gentleman, being defirous of encouraging him in the purluit 
thereof, bought out his time, placed him in a feminary of edu- 
cation, 


Ss ania “~ 
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Anecdotal Memoirs of Yaa: Madox. 1 


“cation, and afterward fent him to the univerfity of Glafgow. 
His progrefs there was amazingly rapid ; and, on his return from 
thence, he was put on the prefbyterian fund; but, that-being 
‘a flender pittance, and his aunt, who'now chiefly fupported 
chim, (his old patron being dead,) thinking fuch fupport rather 
-g hardfhip on her, Madox conformed to the church, as the moft 
probable means of preferment. He was, however, for fome 
‘time, difappointed in his expeCtations, and began to defpair of 
:fuccefs, till, one day, he told his aunt a lucky fevaght had come 
into ‘his head, which was, for her to make application to a 
Mr. Raper, an acquaintance of hers, and well known to fir 
‘Robert Walpole, to fpeak to fir Robert to provide for him. 
She accordingly fpoke to Mr. Raper, who mentioned it to fir 
Robert; but fir Robert, though willing to oblige Mr. Raper 
and relieve indigent merit, told him, that he had fo many court- 
fetainers to feed that he could do nothing for him. “This Mr. 
Raper communicated to Mr. Madox’s aunt; and the, fhortly 
after, with 2 melancholy countenance, told her nephew; who, 
fo far from receiving the intelligence difpiritedly, as the aunt 
‘expected, told her, ‘* That, if fir'Robert had been fpoken to, 
that was enough.” ‘He, the very next day, attended fir Ro- 
vbert’s levee, and continued to do fo regularly, for above three 
_-months, without being ‘taken the leaft notice of by fir Robert. 
His perfeverance (may the perfeverance of every man, in every 


-praife-worthy action, have as happy an effeét) at laft produced 


a fortunate event: for, one day, Dr. Waddington, ‘bifhop of 
Chichefter, being there, afked fir ‘Robert who that -young cler- 
“gyman, whom he had often feen there;( pointing-to Mr. Madox, ) 
‘was. Sir Robert declafed he did not know; ‘but, beckoning 
to Mr. Madox, he enquired of him his flame, and the occafion 
of his attending there; and, on his informing fir Robert, he 
was much enraged, and told him he thought he-had a fund of © 

‘ aflurance to attend thefe after Mr. Raper had been apprized of 
his inability to ferve him. Mr. Madox was much confufed, 
_ which the bifhop of ‘Chichefter taking notice of, and ‘having 
‘compaffion for him, gave him an invitation to his houfe, and 
made him his chaplain. Mr. Madox’s affairs now took a. fa- 
-vourable turn: he continued here fome time, without.farther 
preferment: but, one.afternoon, the bifhop of London came.to 
‘the bifhop of Chichefter, to acquaint him that the clerk of the 
clofet to queen Caroline was dead, and how much at a'lofs he 
was to recommend a proper perfon, who might be aufpicious to 
» their [the whiggith] party fio fill-up the vacancy. » The bifhop 
of Chichefter itrongly recommended Madox, faying, “* He has 
‘got the knack to pleafe my wife, ‘and, I doubt not, he will be 
‘no lefs fuccefsful in pleafing the qdcen.”. The bifhop of Lon- 
B 2 don, 































































































































































12 Anecdotal Memoirs of Ifaac Madox. 


don, after fome little converfation, found Mr. Madox a-pr 

perion, fpoke to the queen in his favour, and he was appointed 
clerk of the ¢clofet to queen Caroline. Here his blandithment 
fucceeded with the queen, he foon found himfelf a favourite, and 
ambition now took full pofleffion of him. His firft ftep was to 
fet on foot an enquiry into the ftate of health and: age of the'{a: 
veral deans; and, having found that eafe and Juxury had miade the 


greateft depredations on the conftitution of the then dean of Bath 2 


and Wells, and that he (among them all) was moft.likely-foon 
to fleep with his fathers, he placed a perfon near the dean’s, to 
watch the event of his death, with diredtions to bring the earlief 
intelligence of it. Death foon took pofleffion of the dean; and 
the meffenger,- with the {peed of Mercury, flew to Mr. Madox, 


At the time Madox received the intelligence, the queen was. 


walking alone in the privy-garden, indulging herfelf in contemp 
plation, which fhe ufually did, at a certain time,-every day, 


and in which retirement ‘it was almoft treafon to difturb her. 
However, Madox knocked at the door of the garden: the queen: , 
opened it. Madox made many apologies for his intrufion,told. & 
her the prefling circumftances of the cafe, and defired the.queen: 
to {peak to the king in his behalf. ** I do not know, Madox;: 
whether [I fhall or not,” faid the queen, angrily, and fhut the: » 


door againft him. The regard fhe had for Madox got the bet. 
ter of her refentment, and the’ immediately went to the ki 


and procured the royal fiat, She had fcarcely got it before a i 
bithop of London (on whofe recommendatiqgn Madox had been 
made clerk of the clofet) camein, and, acquainting his majefty 
of the late dean of Bath and Wells’s death, interceded on behalf * 
of an old friend of his. ‘The queen told him the deanery. was 


difpofed of. wp bests nar to whom ; and, on being informed, 
he exprefled his won 


ligence; adding, ** ‘That Madox is a furprizing man.”.. He 


had not been long dean of Wells ere the fee of St. Afaph. fell vas 
cant ; he again applied to his old friend, the queen, for. this: ' . 
he‘obtained it. He defired permiffion to hold the deanery ia. : 
commendam, giving, fora 0 his ftrong inclination to- whigs'- 
gifm, and how ferviceable the deanery would enable.him to.be:: _ 
to that caufe. The king, who.fufpeGted, and perhaps truly, : 
that avarice was his greateft inducement, told. the queen that he «: 
could not permit her favourite to be dean and bifhop too 5 that): > 
' ifhis true reafon, for defiring to keep the deanery, was really to + 


enable him tobe of fervice to the caufe of whiggifm, he might 
ftick tohis deanery. Madox, finding he could not obtain both, 
condefcended to accept the bifhopric Engly. Dr. Hough, bith- 
op of Worcefter, foon after dying, Madox’s good fortune and 


intereft ftill prevailed, and-he was tranflated to that fee; and, if 





er how Madox could get fuch early intel-~’ 


death — 
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death bad not prevented it, in all probability, he. would, from 
a paftry-cook’s apprentice, have been primate of all England. 
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OnicinaL Letrers of Otiver CRoMWELL, which firongly 
‘mark bis Charaéter, both in public and private Life. The firft 
tranfcribed from the Britifh ufeeum) was writtes feveral Years 
fore be came into public Life, (being dated St. Ives, Jan. 11, 
1635) and will fhew'the Zeal he had for Religion at thar Time, ... 


Tomy very lovinge friend, Mr. Storie, at the fign of the dog, 
in the Royal Exchange, London, dle. theife. 


R. Storie, amongft the catalogue of thofe good works, 
M which your fellow citicenes and our cuntrie men have 
onn, this will not be reckoned for the leaft, that they have 
_ provided for the feedinge of foules. Buildinge of hofpitalls. 
provides for mens bodyes ; to build materiall temples is judged 
aworke of pietye; but they that procure fpirituall food, they 
that builde up {pirituall temples, they are the men trulye cha- 
. sitable, trulye pious. Such a work as this was your ere@tinge 
thele@ure in our cuntrie, in which you placed Dr. Welles, a 
man of goodneffe, and induftrie, and abilitie, to doe good ever 
way ; not fhort of any I know in England : and I am perfuaded 
that, fithence his cominge, the Lord, by him, hath wroughe 
much good amongft us. It only. remains now that he, whoe 
firft moved you to this, put you forward to the continewance 
thereof; it was the Lord ; to him lift we our harts, that he 
would perfe&t itt. And furely, Mr. Storie, it were a pitious thinge 
to fee a lecture fall, in the hands of foe manie able and godly men, 
(as 1 am perfwuaded the founders of this are,) in theife.times, 
wherein we fee they are fuppreffed with too much haft and vio- 
lence, by the enemies of God his truth. Far be it that foe much 
guilt fhould fticke to your hands, who live in acitye fo renown- 
ed for the clere fhininge light of the gofpell. You know, Mr, 
Storie, to withdrawe the pay is to lett fall the lecture, for who 
gocth to warfare at hisown coft? I befeech you, therefore, in 
the bowells of Chrift Jefus, putt it forward, and lett the good 
man have his pay: the foules of God hischildren will blefs you 
for it; and foe fhall-1, and ever reft - rs 


Your lovinge friend in the Lord, ; 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 
7 The 
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“Lhe following Letters fhew him in private Life, in which he 


in an amiable Charaéier. The two firft relate to the Marriage of 


bis Son. 


For my very worthye friend, Richard Major, efq. theife, 
I Receaved fome intimations formerly, and, by the Jaf 


turne from Southampton, a letter fram Mr, Robinfon, con- 


} 


ars 


re- 


cernynge the reviveingé the laft year’s motion, touchinge my 
fonne-and your daughter. Mr. Robinfon was alfoe pleafed:to 
‘fend, inclofed in his, a letter, from you to him, bearing date 
the 5th of this inftant February, wherein I finde your willinge- 
peffe to entertaine any good meanes for the compleatinge of that 
‘bufinefle. From whence I take encoragement to fend my \fonn 
to wayte upon you, and, by him, to lett you knowe that my de- 


fires are (if providence fo difpofe) very full and free to the ' 
> upon an enterview, theire prove alfoe a freedom in’ 


thinge, i 


_ the younge perfons thereunto. What liberty you will give herein 

‘Twholly fubmit to you. I thought fitt, in my Jetter to Mr. 
_Robinfon, to mention fomewhat of expedition, becaufe, indeed, 
1 knowe not-how foone I may be called into the feild, or other 
_occafions may remove mec from hence, havinge, for the prefent, 


sfome liberty of ftay in London, The Lord direé&t all to his 
glorye. I reft, Sr. 
Feb. rath, 1648. Yr very humble fervant, : 


O. CROMWELL. 


’ For my very-worthye friend, Richard Major, efq. theife. 
Sr. 


- 9 Receaved yours by Mr. Stapleton, together with an account 
4d of the kinde reception and the many civilityes afforded them, 

efpecially to my fonn,.in the libertye given him to wait upon 
. your worthye daughter, the report of whofe virtue and godlinefle 


chas fo great a place in my hart, that I thinke fitt not to neglect” 


-any thinge, on my part, which may conduce to confummate;a 
iclofe ofthe bufineffe, if God pleafe to difpofe the young ones 
sharts. thereunto, and other fuitable orderinge affairs, towards 
mutual. fatisfation, appeare in the difpenfation of Providence. 
For which purpofe, and to the end matters may be brought to 
asineere an iffue.as they are capable off, (not being at libertye, 
by reafon of publicke occafions, to waite upon you, nor, as 
eundeérftand, your-health permittinge,) I thought fitt to fend 


this gentleman, Mr. Stapleton, inftructed with my minde, 


to 
fee 
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{ee how heer wee may come to an underftandinge one of, afto= 
ther therein: and, although I could have withed the confider-; 
ation of things had beene betweene us two, it beinge of fo neer 
conicernmente, yet Providence, for the’ prefent, not allowinges 
[defier you to give, him credence on my -behalfe. Sr, all thinges, 
which yourfelfe and I had in conference att Farnham, doe not 
occur to my memorie, thorough multiplicitye of bufineffe in- 
terveninge: I hope I fhall, with a very free hart, téftifie my 
readynelle to that which may bee expected from mee. I have no 
more at prefent, buts defiringe. the Lord to order this affair to 
his:glory: and the:comfort of his fervants, I reft, Sr... 9D 


Pebi26, 1648. ~ Your. humble fervant, 
toh Onls ei -. 1, Os. CROMWELL. 


("Lhe two next were written after bis Son's Marriage.” 


For myvéry loving brother, Richard Major, efq. att Hurflye, theife. 


4 si(Reed 27 July,:1649, p. meflenger 
wIGHI VOWS dit HDS, ML : sapaali tones Newbery.) : 
-\Lovinge Brother, .... .: . 

Receaved your letter by major. Longe, and doe, in anfware 
.thereanto, accordinge to my beft underftandinge, with a 
due ¢onfideration of thofe gentlemen whoe have abid the brunt 
of the fervice. Iam: very glad to heere of your welfare,. and 
tlat.our children have-fo good leifure to make a journie to eat 
therties ; it’s very.excufeable in my daughter, I hope fhe may 
have a very good pretence for it. I aflure you, Sr. I with her, 
very well, and believe fhee knowes itt. .I pray you telk her, 
from mee, I expect thee writes often to mee, by which I fhall 
underftand how all your familye doth, and fhe will be Kept in 
fome'exercife. I have: delivered my fonn-up to you, and I hope. 
ou.will councell him; he will neede itt; and, indeed, 1 be- 
beve he likes well what you fay, and will be advifed by you. I 
with he may be ferious, the tymes requier itt. I hope my fifter 
is in health, to whome I defier my very hartye affections and 
fervice may bee prefented, as alfo to my. cozen Ann, to whom 
I wifh a good hufband. I defire my affections may be prefent- 
ed to:all your familye, to which I wifh a bleffinge from the 
Lotd.” I hope I fhall have your prayers in the bufinefle to. 
which Iam called. My wife, I truft, will be with you, before 
itt bee longe, in her way towards Briftoll. Sr. difcompofe not . 
your thoughts nor eftate for what you are to pay mee. Let me. 
knowe. wherein [ may complye with your occafions and minde, 
and be confident you will finde mee to you as.your owne heart, 
wifhinge 
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wifhiinge your profperitye and contentment very finceerlye, with 
the remembrance of my love, I reft By 


Your affectionate brother and fervant, ~ 


Briftell, July r9th, 1649. ==»: O. CROMWELL, 


(No Direétion.) 
Deere Brother, - : biaviea 
Was glad'to receave a letter from you, for indeed any ‘thinge 
. that-comes from you is-very welcome to mee. I believe your 
expectation-of my: fonn’s coming. is deferred: I with he may. 
fee a happy delivery of his wife firft, for whom I frequently 


ray. 

: t heere my fonn-hath exceeded his allowance and is in debt: 
truly, I cannot comend him therein, wifdom requiring his lis 
vinge within compaffe, .and calling for it at his hands: and, 
in my judgement, the reputation arifinge from thence would 


have been more real honour than what is attained. the other way. 
T believe vain men will fpeak well of him that does ill. I-defier . 


to bee underftood, that I grudge him not laudible recreations, 
nor an honorable carriage of himfelfe in them ; nor is any mat- 
ter of charge like to fall tomy fhare; a ftick:with mee. Tru- 
ly, I can finde in my heart to allow him not only a fufficiency, 
but more, for his good: but, if pleafure and felf-fattisfaction 
bee made the bufinefle of a man’s life, — foe much coft layd out 
uppon it, foe much tyme fpent in it, as rather anfwers appetite 


than the will of God, or is comely before his faints, I fcruple 


to feede this humor; and Ged forbid that his being my fonn fhould 
be bis allowance to hve not pleafinglye to our heavenly Father, who 


hath raifed mee out of the duftto what Iam. I defier your fayth- | 


fulneffe (hee beinge alfoe'your concernment as well as mine):to 
advife him to approve himfelf tothe Lord, in his courfe of life, 
and to fearch his ftatutes for a rule to confcience,. and to feeke 


grace from Chrift to enable to walk therein. This. hath. life.int 
it, and will come to fomwhat : what is a poore creature without 


this? This will not abridge of lawfull pleafures, but teach 
fuch an ufe of them as will have the peace of a good confcience 
goinge alonge with itt. Sr. 1 write what is in my heart; I 
pray you comunicate my minde herein to my fonn, and be his. 
remembrancer in theife thinges, ‘Truly, 1 love him; hee is 


deere to me; foe is his wife; and for their fakes doe I. thus 
write. They fhall not want comfort nor incoragement frome. 


mee, fo far as I may. afford itt; but indeed [cannot thinkel 


doe well to feede a voluptuous humour in my fonn, if he-fhould _ 


make pleafures the bufinefle of his life, in a time when fome 
precious faincts are bleeding and breathinge out their laft, eo 
. 
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the good and fafetye of the reft, Memorable is the fpeeth of 
Urijah to David. sik 

§r. I befeéch you beleive I heere fay not this to fave my purleés 
for 1 fhall willinglye do what is convenient to fatisfie his occas 
fons 2s 1 have an opportunitye 3. but, as I pray hee may not 
walke in a coutfe hot pleafing to the Lord, foe thinke itt lyeth 

thee to give him (in love) the beft councell I may; and 
know not how better to conveigh it to hith then by foe good a 
hand as yours. © . 
Sr. I pray you acquaint him with theife thoughts of mine, 
and remember my love to my daughter, for whofe fake I fhalt - 
beinduced to doe-any reafonable thinge. I pray fot her. happie 
deliverarice frequently and earneftly. 
I am forrie to heere my baylye in Hantfheire fhould do to my 
fon as is intitnated by your letter: I affure you I thall notallowe 
any fuch thinge, If there bee any fufpition of his abufe of the 
woode, I defier it may be looked after and inquifed into, that 
foe, if things appeare true, he may bee removed}. althoughy - 
, indeed, 1 muft needs fay, he had the repute ofa godly mang 
‘by diverfe that knew him, when I placed him there, 

vbr. I defier my hartye affection may bee:prefented to my fifter; 
my cozen Ann, and her hufband, though unknown, 

I praife the Lord, I have obteyned much mercye in refpect of 
my health, the Lord give mee a truly thankfull bart. I defier » 
your prayers, and reft Livan 


Pas ‘Your very affectionate brother and fervant, 
June.28th, 1651. QO. CROMWELL: 


i” 





‘Lrertas to Eupronivs. 

OU ate, my dear Euphronius, now. come to. the periods 
at; which your lot is fixed; to. roam in the intricate 
labyrinth-of life:' Whatever road you take, neceffity, cons 
venience, pleafure, or the ftreng propenfity of nature, will 
incline you- to fingle out a few as companions by the way: 


_ Thele, at firft, may be ftiled only your acquaintances but in 


athort:time they will aflume, and you yourlelf will be tempted 
totalk in, the language of the world, and call them by the 
fofter diftin&tion of friends: for perfons whom we affect, - fot 
the fake of company, we fhall foon contract an intimacy with 5 
thofe we tray be intimate with, we fhall prefer to others; this 
preference will excite efteem, ‘efteem will at length improve | 
into a peculiar regard. The {parks of generofity, which are 
depofited in your tender heart, will, I know, kindle up confis 
Vot., III, Cc ~ dence 
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dence and affeCtion, when blown upon by mere frankriefs, and 
the light breath of artificial good nature. No fooner have yous 
affuciates feemingly difcovered they are pleafed with your ac. 
quaintance, and offer with freedom their fervice, but you wilt 
be eager to communicate your thoughts and defigns, and 
commit to their keeping the moft valuable fecrets of your 
foul. would, Euphronius, affift you in the choice of your friends, 
I would defend you from thofe delufive flattering profeffions 
which enchant the youthful mind; I would prevent your 
imbibing that vain confidence, in fpecious appearances and 
promifes, which, while you are hugging yourfelf with the 
thought of having found the way to happinefs, will lead you 
into many fnares, and bring you fuddenly to the brink of mifery, 
In the larger or fmaller circle of fociety you muft engage, and 
may chearfully take a part in converfation; but fuffer not your 
paflions, or the foftnefs of nature, to direct your reafon and 
judgement ; for you may have many entertaining companicns, 
and among them not one who would prove a good friend. I 
know you are fincere, generous, and willing to oblige: thus 
you will, like the fair bloflom, expand yourfelf to the fun; but 
remember, hereby you only expofe yourfelfaftrong temptation , 
for every fluttering infe&t to hang upon and extra your 
fweets. Guard then the avenues to your heart. I do not 
mean that I would have you fupprefs its generous motions; 
only take care not to open your bofom, and cordially receive 
into it every forward intruder, left you’ warm a viper, which, 
when it has recovered ftrength’ fufficient, will repay your 
kindnefs by darting its venomous fting into your vitals, or 
imprint a wound which a long period of time will not heal. It 
is an important point to know who they are, with whom we 
may eftablifh a clofe connection, or even common friendhhip ; 
to whom we may fafely apply for advice or affiftance, and from 
whom: we may expect a mutual exchange of good officés. The 
difadvantages are many, and the confequences frequently fatal, 
flowing from an ill-grounded union, What was intended as 4 
pleafant ingredient to fweeten the cup of life, becomes often, 
by the practice of empirics, a bitter potions fometimes a flow 
poifon, the caufe, if not of death, of many acute pains and 
intolerable evils. The whole courfe of your life, dear youth, 
will be marked out, or, to fay the leaft, made worfe or better, 
_ by the commiffioners you pitch upon to infpe&t and manage it. 
If you are precipitate in contracting friendfhips; if you take, 
without examination, every counterfeit ; if you credit, without 
proof, every artful pretender ; a concealed worm will con- 
tinually be preying upon the bloom of your hopes, and blights 
will appear where you looked for fruit.’ You fee, —— 
ve 
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Libertas to Eupbronius. . 9 
{have hitherto only attempted to put you upon thinking. This 


“will convince you, how neceflary care, caution, and judge- 


ment, are, in the choice of our friends ; and by thefe means you 
may peradventure learn, without going to the fchool of rigid 
experience, not to judge by appearance, and to conceit all to 
be gold that glitters, Permit me to take from my memory a few 
more hints for your infpection. They may open, to exercife 
reafon, new fcenes, and be efteemed not entirely unworthy of no« 
tice. General rules and obfervations are thought to be of little 
fervice in life, as few take the pains to apply or feel their force, 
or make a proper ufe of them in particular circumftances, I fhall 
therefore not only cry, take heed—but fhew you where the danger 
lies that is to be thuened, or where you are moft likely to lofe 
yourway. Ifthe thoughts, already thrown together, afford 
you, inthe perufal, any pleafure, this will encourage me in my 
next, to proceed in the fametrack ; andI will then fend you 
yiews of thofe characters, whofe prejudices, habits, fentiments, 
sand conduat, are fuch as provide no room for the fweet inter- 
courfe of friendfhip; till then I remain, in a plain counfellor, 
your moft faithful friend, LIBERTAS. 





On the fingle and married State. 


May perhaps be thought the firft man upon earth, who 
| has yet ventured to confider married and fingle men 
as beings of two different fpecies ; but, if the reader carefully 
infpects into the conduct of the former, and as narrowly traces 
the intricate and bewildered paths of the latter, he will not 
perhaps differ much from me in my opinion. I will not com- 
plain of fortune, for not having placed me above the toils of 
mechanical drudgery ; it is fufficient forme, that I enjoy the 
neceffaries of life; that I tafte the pleafures of a truly domeftic 
happinefs; and, in the converfation of my wife, .and the 
prattling of the !ittle-ones, feel a degree of fatisfaction, equal 
with the happieft of monarchs. I have the more reafon to 
attack the fingle-life, as.1 am daily placed between two, who, 
on every occafion, make the married ftate the fubjet of their 
ridicule; but how far it may be worthy of fuch treatment, if 
we examine into the happinefs and enjoyments of the fingle 
man, it will not be perhaps dificult to determine. If you feek 
for him, when he is retired in the evening, from the noife 
and buftle of the bufy city, you will be no where fo likely to 
meet with him, as in thofe houfes, where virtue and innocence 
are utter ftrangers, and where the moft diabolical fcenes of 
lewdnefs and debauchery are perpetually exibited. The fingle 

C2 man 
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man generally makes one among the number of that fpecies of 
mifchievous animals, diftinguifhed by the appellation of bloods, 
whofe principal atchievements confift in midnight rambles, 
when they maim, if not murder, every feeble and defenceley 
perfon they meet with; and, like the favages in America, 
carry off in triumph all the innacent females that chance throws 
in their way. There is much room to believe, that many of 
our modern batchelors, after having run through all the ex. 
cefles, which country and city could afford them, have defpifed 
the married ftate, only becaufe they had rendered themfelves 
incapable of enjoying it. If ald maids are defpifed and detefted 
by their'own fex, as beings of na ufe to the community: they 
belong to, I think old batcheloss deferve to be treated fill 
worfe ; indeed they may juftly be confidered as enemies to the 
increafe of mankind, as enemies to their king and their coun, 
try. The ftate of the married man is juft and honourable; and 
the few inconveniences, which arife from unforefeen accidents, 
are frequently over-balanced by the comforts which oftentimes: 
follow them. Is the ftate of the fingle man any protection from 
the alarming apprehenfions of a fick bed? And that the batch, 
elors, in general, have as much reafon to dread it, is, to their 


forrow, a truth beyond all contradiGtion. If the married man, | 


in this fituation, fighs for his family, the fingle man can do 
no lefs for himfelf, when he fees every one owe him (which 
is too frequently the cafe) as little folicitous for the welfare of 
his perfon, or the recovery of his health, as they ase careful 
of the produce of bis former induftry. The. married man meets 
at leaft with pity, fometimes too with affiftance; but the 
fingle man feldom finds any other confolation than being told 
he is fingle: but this, indeed, muft be underftood only of 
.thofe who earn their bread by the fweat of their brows ; as it is 
a calamity unknown to thofe who bafk in the fun-fhine of 
fortune. I cannot but fmile at the fimplicity of that heathen 
philofopher, (fo much admired and quoted by the batchelors in 
general,) who, when in the prime of his youth, being afked 
by his mother, if he did not think of a wife, anfwered, Mother, 
I am too young. After letting him alone for fome years, fhe 
again afked him the fame queftion, when fhe received for an- 
fwer, Mother, 1 am tooold. But awifer man than he, even 
Solomon himfelf, tells us, Whojo findeth a wife, findeth a good 
thing. There is in no part of the facred writings, the leaft paflage 
that can countenance the batchelor’s pretenfions; whilft, on 
the other hand, the praifes of a virtuous wife ftand recorded, 
in the laft chapter of the proverbs, in the fublimeft and moft 
elegant manner. Much more might be faid on this fubje&; 
bat, as] would not too far intrude on the reader’s pasicntay 
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Account of Pennjyluania. 21 
fall conclude with obferving, that, as there is no rule without 
aa exception, fo it muft be acknowledged, that there are many 
fiagle men truly happy, and fome few married men as truly 
miferable ; but of-this fore we muft fuppofe thofe only who 
make gold their idol, and are ftrangers to the tender emotions 
ef the heart: it is no wonder therefore, if we hear fych men 

ublicly acknowledge, that, were it not for the laws, they 
would not fcruple to murder one wife in order to get another 


with a fortune. 
FELICISSIMUS, 





Account of Pennfylvania. 


HILADELPHIA, if we confider that, not eighty years 
ago, the place where it now ftands was a wild and un 
cultivated defert, ‘inhabited by nothing but ravenous beafts and 
a favage people, muft certainly be the objec of every one’s 
wonder and admiration. It is fituated upon a tongue of land, 
a few miles above the confluence of the Delaware and Schuil- 
kill; and contains about 3000 houfes, and 18 or 20,000 in- 
habitants. It is built, north and fouth, upon the banks of the, 
Delaware ; and is nearly two miles in length, and three quar- 
ters of one in breadth. ‘The ftreets are laid out with great re- 
gularity, in parallel lines, interfected by others at right-angles, 
and are handfomely built : on each fide there is a pavement of 
broad ftonesg for foot-paffengers ; and, in moft of them, a 
caufeway intthe middle, for carriages. Upon dark nights it is 
well lighted, and watched by a pattole: there are many fair 
houfes and public edifices in it. The ftadt-houfe is a large, 
handfome, though heavy, building: in this are heid the coun~ 
eils, the aflemblies, and fupreme courts ; there are apartments 
in it alfo for the accommodation of Indian chiefs or fachems ; 
likewife two libraries ; one belonging to the province ; the o- 
ther to a fociety, which was incorporated about ten years ago, 
and confifts of fixty members. Each member, upon admif- 
fion, fub{cribed forty fhillings ; and afterward, annually, ten. 
They can alienate their fhares, by witl or deed, to any perfon 
approved of by the fociety. They have a fmall collection of 
medals and medallions, and a few other curiofities, fuch as 
the fkin of a rattle-fnake, killed at Surinam, twelve feet long ; 
and feverai northern Indian habits, made of furs and fkins. At 
afmall diftance from the ftadt-houfe, there is another fine li- 
brary, confifting of a very valuable and chofen colletion of 
books, left by a Mr. Logan :. they are chiefly in the learned 
Janguages, Near this there is alfo a noble hofpital for luna 
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tics and other fick perfons.° Befides thefe buildings, there are - 


fpacious barracks for 17 or 1800 men; a good affembly-room 
belonging to the :fociety of Free-Mafons ; and eight or ten 
places of religious: worfhip ; wiz. two churches, three Quakers 
meeting-houfes, two Prefbyterian ditto, one Lutheran church, 


one Dutch Calvinift ditto, one Swedith ditto, one Romith 


chapel, one Anabaptift meeting-houfe, one Moravian ditto; 
there is alfoan academy or college, originally built for a ta- 
bernacle for Mr. Whitefield. At the fouth end of the town, 
upon the river, there is a battery, mounting thirty guns ; but 
it is ina ftate of decay: it was defigned to be a check upon 
privateers. Thefe, with a few alms-houfes, and a fchool- 
houfe belonging to the:Quakers, are the chief public buildings 
in Philadelphia. The city is in a very flourithing ftate, and 
inhabited by merchants, artifts, tradefmen, and perfons of all 
occupations, There is a public market, held twice a week, 
upon Wednefday and Saturday, almoft equal to that of Lead. 
enhall] ; and a tolerable one every day befides. ‘The ftreets are 
crouded with people, and the river with veffels. Houfes are 
fo dear, that they will let for 100/. currency per annum ; and 
Jots, not above thirty feet in breadth, and a hundred in Jength, 
in advantageous fituations, will fell for sooo/. fterling. There 
are feveral docks upon the river, and about twenty-five veflels 
are built there annually. I counted, upon the ftocks, at one 
time, no lefs than feventeen, many of them three-mafted veffels, 

Can the mind have a greater pleafure than in contemplating 
the rife and progrefs of citics:and kingdoms ? —.than in per- 
ceiving a rich and opulent ftate arifing out of a“{mall fettle- 
ment orcolony? This pleafure every one muft feel who con- 
fiders Pennfylvania. This wonderful province is-fituated be- 
tween the 4oth and 43d degree of north latitude, and about 

6 degrees of weft longitude from London ; in a healthy and 
delightful climate, amidft all the advantages that nature can 
beftow. The foil is extremely ftrong and fertile, and produces 
fpontaneoufly an infinite variety of trees, flowers, fruits, and 
plants, of different forts. The mountains are enriched with 
ore, and the rivers with fifth : fome of thefe are fo ftately as 
not to be beheld without admiration. The Delaware is navi- 
gable for large veifels as far as the falls, 180 miles diftant from 
the fea, and 120 from the bay. At the mouth it is more than 
three miles broad, and above one at Philadelphia. The navi- 
gation is obftructed, in the winter, for about fix weeks, by 
the feverity of the froft ; but, at other times, it is bold and 
open. The Schuilkill, though not navigable for any great 
fpace, is exceedingly romantic, and affords the moft delight- 
ful retirements. 


Cultivation 
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Cultivation (comparatively fpeaking) is carried to a high 
degree of perfection; and Pennfylvania produces not onl 
great plenty, but alfo great variety of grain ; it yields likewife 
flax-feed, hemp, cattle of different kinds, and various other 
articles. 

In the fouthern colonies cultivation is in a very low ftate. 
The common procefs of it is, firft to cut off ghe trees two or 
three feet above ground, in order to let in the fun and air, 
leaving ‘the ftumps to decay and rot ; which they do in a few 
years. After this, they dig and plant, and contiuue to work 
the fame field, year after year, without ever manuring it, till 
it is quite fpent. They then enter upon a freth piece of 
ground, allowing this a refpite of about twenty years, to re- 
cover itfelf; during which time it becomes beautifully covered 
with Virginian pines ; the feeds of that tree-(which are ex- 
ceedingly fmall, and, when the cones open, are wafted through 
the air in great abundance) fowing themfelves in every vacant 
fpot of negle&ted ground. 

Pennfylvania is divided into eight counties, and contains 
many large and populous towns. Carlifle, Lancafter, and 
German-town, confift each of near five hundred houfes. There 
are feveral others which have from one to two hundred. 

. The number of inhabitants is fuppofed to be between four 
and five hundred thoufand; a fifth of which are Quakers. 
There are very few negroes or flaves. 

The trade of Peanfylvania is furprifingly extenfive, carried 
on to Great-Britain, the Weift-Indies, every part of North- 
America, the Madeiras, Lifbon, Cadiz, Holland, Africa, the 
Spanifh main, and feveral other places ;.exclufive of what is 
illicitly carried on to Cape Frangois and Mente-Chrifto. 
Their exports are provifions of all kinds, lumber, hemp, flax, 
flax-feed, iron, furs, and deer-fkins. Their imports, Eng- 
lifh manufactures, with the fuperfuities and- luxuries.of life. 
By their flag-of-truce trade they alfo get fugar, which they re- 
fine and fend to Europe. B Ade) 

Their manufatures are very confiderable. “The German- 
town thread-ftockings are in high eftimation ; and, the year 
before laft, I have been credibly informed, there were manu- 
factured, in that town alone, above 60,000 dozen pair. Their 
common retail price is a dollar a pair. : 

The Irifh fettlers make very good linens : fome woollers 
have alfo been fabricated; but not, I believe, to. any amount. 
There are feveral other manufactures ; viz. of beaver-hats, 
which are fuperior in goodnefs to any in Europe; of cordage, 
linfeed-oil, ftarch, myrtle-wax and fpermaceti candles, foap, 
earthen ware, and other commodities. - 
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The govérnment of this province is a proprietary one. The 
legiflature is Jodged in the hands of a governor, appointed. 
(with the King’s approbation) by the proprietor, and @ houfe. 
of reprefentatives, elected by the people, confifting of thiny.. 
feven members. Thefe are of various religious perfuafions 5 
for, by the charter of privileges, which Mr.'Peon prantedto 
the fettlers in Pennfylvania, no. perfon, who believed in God, 
could be molefted in his calling or profeffions and any one, 
who believed in Jefus.Chrift, might enjoy the firft. poft under 
the government. The crown has referved. to itfelf 1 power:of 


repealing any law, which may interfere with the prerogative, 


or be contrary to the laws of Great- Britain. 

The judicature confifts of different-courts, The juftices 
of the peace, who, together with the other judges, are of the 
governor’s appointnient, hold quartérly fethons, conformable. 


to the laws of England ; and, when thefe are finifhed, -contia _ 


nue to fit in quality of judges of common. pleas, by.a fpecial 
commiffion. The fupreme court confifts, of a chief-juftica 
and two affiftant judges : they have the united authority of the 
King’s-Bench, Common-Pleas, and Court’ of Exchequer. 
They not only receive appeals ; but all caufes, once com- 
menced in the inferior courts, after the firft- writ, may be mo« 
ved thither by a habeas corpus, certiorari, writ of errory &c, 
The. judges of the fupreme court have alfo_a ftanding and difs 
tin commiffion, to hold, as fhall feem needful, courts of oyer 


- and terminer, and general gaol-deliveries throughout the pro- 


vince ; but this power they feldom, I believe, exercife. The 
fupreme courts are held twice a year at Philadelphia. There 
is no Court of Chancery; but the want of it is {upplied, in 
fome meafure, by the other courts. - There is a particular ofs 
ficer, called the regifter-general, appointed by the goverriot, 
whofe authority extends over the whole province, whete he 
has feveral deputies. He grants letters of adminiftration, and 
probates of wills. In cafes of difpute, or caveat entered, he 
may call in, as affiftants, two juftices of the peace. The 
vernor ean pardon in all cafes, except of treafon and murder ; 
and then can reprieve till he knows the king’s pleafure. 

There is.here, as in moft of the other colonies, a Court of. 


Vice-admiralty, held by commiffion from the Admiralty in © 
England, ‘for the trial of captures, and of piracies, and other 


mifdermeanors committed upen the high-feas ; but there lies an 


appeal from it, I believe, to the Court of Delegates in Eng+ _ 


Jand. 

As to religion, there is none properly eftablifhed ; but Pros 
teftants of all denominations, Papifts, Jews, and all. othet 
fects whatfoever, are univerfally tolerated. There ave twelve 

clergymeit 
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tletgymen of the church of England, who are fent by the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gofpel, and are allowed an- 
adilly scl. each, befides what they get from fubfcriptions and 
furplice-fees. Some few of thefe are itinerant miffionaries, 
and have no fixed refidence, but travel ftom place to place, as 
occafion requires, upon the frontiers, They are under the 
jurifdiction of the bifhop of London. 
- Arts and fciences are yet in their infancy. There are fome 
few perfons who have difcovered a tafte for mufic and painting ; 
and philofophy feems not only to have made a confiderable pro- 
fs already, but to be daily gaining ground. The library- 
fociety is an excellent inftitution for propagating a tafte for 
literature; and the college well calculated to form and culti-+ 
vate it. This laft inftitution is ere&ed upon an admirable 
plan, and is by far the beft fchool for learning throughout: A- 
merica. “It has been chiefly raifed by contributions; and its : 
prefent fund is about 10,000/. Pennfylvanian money. An ac= 
_ count of this may be feen in Dr. Smith’s (the prefident’s) Dif- 
courfes. The Quakers have alfo an academy for inftruCting 
their youth in claffical learning and practical mathematics : 
there are three teachers and about feventy boys init. Befides 
, thefe, there are feveral fchools, in the province, for the Dutcli 
and other foreign children ; and a confiderable one is going to 
‘be ereGted at German-town. 
‘The Pennfylvanians, ‘as to charater, aré a frugal and ins 
duftrious people ; not remarkably courteous and hofpitable to 
ftrangers, unlefs particularly recommended to them ; but ra+ 
‘ ther, like the denizens of moft.commercial cities, the reverfe._ 
They are great republicans, and have fallen into the fame opi- 
nions, in their ideas of independency, as moft of the other 
colonies have. | ‘They are by far the moft enterprizing people 
upon the continent. As they confift of feveral nations, and 
talk feveral languages, they are aliens, in fome refpedct, to 
Great-Britain ; nor can it be expeéted that they fhould have 
the fame filial attachment to her which her own immediate 
offspring have. ‘However, they are quiet, and concern them- 
felves but little, except about getting money. The women 
are exceedingly handfome and polite; they are naturally 
fprightly and fond of pleafure; and, upon the whole, are 
much more agreeable and accomplifhed than the men. Since 
their intercourfe with the Englifh officers, they are greatly im- 
proved ; and, without flattery, many of them would not make 
bad’ figures even in the firft aflemblies in Europe. Their a- 
mufements are, chiefly, dancing in the winter ; and, in the 
fummer, forming parties of pleafure upon the Schuilkill and 
in the country, There is a fociety of fixtcen ladies, and as 
Von, III. D many 
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26 Account of Pennfylvania. 
many gentlemen, called the fifhing-company, which meet onte 


a fortnight upon the Schuilkill. ‘They have'a very- pleafant 
room, erected in a romantic fituation upon the banks of that 
river, where they generally dine and drink tea. There ate fe. 
veral pretty walks about it, and fome wild and rugged rocks, 
which, together with the water and fine groves that adorn the 
banks, form a moft beautiful and pidturefque fcene. These 


_ake boats and fifhing-tackle of all forts, and the company di- 


vert themfelves with walking, fifhing, going upon the water, 
dancing, finging, converfing, - or jut as they pleafe. - The 
ladies wear an uniform, and appear with great eafe and advantage, 
from the neatnefs.and fimplicity of it. The firft and moft dif. 
tinguifhed people of the colony are of this fociety ; and-it‘is 
very advantageous to a ftranger to be introduced to it, ‘ashe 
hereby gets acquainted with the beft and moft refpeCtable 
company in Philadelphia. In the winter, when there is fnow 
upon the ground, it is ufual to make what they call fleighing, 
parties, or to go upon it in fledges ; but, as this is a pragtics 
well known in Europe, it is needlefs to defcribe it, |. 
The prefent ftate of Pennfylvania is undoubtedly very flours 
ifhing. ‘The country is well cultivated, and there are not lefs 


than 9000 waggons employed in it, in different fervices, Til] 


this war, they were exempt from taxes; and it was not with- 
out difficulty that the Quakers were prevailed upon to grant 


-any fupplies. for the defence of the frontiers, though expofed to 


the moft horrid cruelties. It was not from principle, fay thei 


enemies, that they refufed it, but from intereft ; for, as they , 


were the firft fettlers, they chiefly occupy the interior and 
lower parts of the province, and are not expofed to incurfigns. 
At length, however, compelled by clamour and public dif. 
content, they were obliged to pafs a fupply-bill for 100,000/, 
to raife five and twenty hundred men; and thefe they. have kept 
up ever fince ; they, afterward paffed a militia-bill ; but it waa 
fuch an one as anfwered no good purpofe. ‘The Quakers have 
much the greateft influence in the aflembly, and are fupported 
there by the Dutch and Germans, who are as averfe to taxes, 
as themfelves. Their power, however, at prefent feems rather 
on thedecline; which is the reafon, as the oppofite party. pre- 
tend, that.they ftir up, on.all occafions, as.much confufion.as 
poffible, from that trite maxim in politics, divide. et imperds 
They ‘have quarrelled with the proprietors upon feveral, occa~ 
fions ; whether altogether juftly or not, I will not pretend.to 
fay : it is certain, however, that the determinations at home 
have. been fometimes in their favour, The late fubjects of theis, 
difputes have been chiefly thefe : 
Firft, 
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Firft, Whether the proprietary lands out to be taxed? This 
has been determined, at home, in the affirmative. : 

Secondly, Whether the proprietor ought to have an 
choice or approbation of the affeffors ? 

Thirdly, Whether he ought to give his governor inftruc- 
tions? And, 

Laftly, Whether the judges of his appointment ought to be 
during pleafure, or quamdiu fe bene gefferint ! — Thefe three 
Jaft are ftill undecided. , 

Upon the whole, though this province is exceedingly floyr- 
ifhing, yet there are certainly great abufes in it, and fuch as, 
if not fpeedily rectified, will be produ€tive of bad confe- 


- » quences. 


The difference of exchange, between bills and the currency 
of Pennfylvania, is about 75 percent. 

An occurrence happened to me at Philadelphia, which, 
though in itfelf of a trifling nature, I cannot but take notice 
of, as a fingular inftance of the ftrong poffeffion which an ‘idea 
will fometimes take of the mind, foas totallyto derangeit. Alady 
from Rhode-Ifland, who' lodged in the fame houfe with myfelf, 
had an unfortunate’ brother in the infirmary, a lunatic: he 
was {uppofed to be nearly well, and was permitted occafionally 
to fee company. A few days before [ was to leave Philadel- 
phia, this lady invited me to accompany her in one of her vi- 
fits to him ; adding, that, on her inadvertently mentioning to 
him fome circumftances relating to me, he had expreffed a 
moft earneft defire to fee mie. F ftrongly objected to the pro- 
pofal, urging. the’ impropricty of introducing a ftranger, or, 
indeed, company of any fort, to'a perfon in that unhappy fitu- 
ation, as it might poffibly agitate his mind and retard his re- 
covery. I advifed her, therefore, not to take any farther no- 
tice of it, hoping he might forget, or’ not mention it any 
more. ‘The next day fhe renewed her application, adding, 
that her brother was exceedingly cifappointed ; and intreated 
me to attend her, in fo preffing a manner, that Ecould not 


- with civility refufe it. On my entering the cell, a beam of 


fatisfation feemed to dart from his eye, not eafy to be exprefled 
or conceived, I took him by the hand; and, feating my{lf 
oppofite the bed to which he was chained, immediately took 


_ the lead in converfation, talking of indifferent matters, fuch 
. as I thought could not poffibly tend to intereft or difturb his 


mind. 1 had’ not proceeded far, when he fuddenly inter- 
rupted me, and propofed a queftion which at once convinced 
me that he was ina very unfit ftate to fee company. I im- 
mediately, therefore, rofe up; and, making an excufe that 
my engagements that day = not admit of my entering - 
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fo curious a fubje€t, defired him to referve it for, fome future - 
converfation. “He feemed greatly difconcerted,; . but; being 
near the door, which ftood open, I took my leave. and retired; 
The next morning I left Philadelphia; nor did, I think, any 
more of this occurrence, till I arrived at Rhode-Ifland ; where 
1 was informed, that the chief, if not fole, inftances-of infa-- 
nity, fhewn.by this unhappy young man, were fome attempts 
which he had made to kill a clergyman of the church of Eng. 
land : that he had been educated to bea teacher amongft the’. 
* congregationalifts, but had taken it into his head that. he could, ’, 
never gain heaven, or be happy, but by committing fo.heroic ,. 
and meritorious an aGtion. ‘The very evening of his confine-. 
ment he was prevented from fulfilling his purpofe, inthe ine, 
ftant that he was raifing up his hand to plunge a knife.into 
the back of a clergyman, who was reading the funeral] fervice,. . 
in the prefence of a large congregation. _What his intentions. . 
were in regard to myfelf, I cannot pretend to fay :. he offered... 
me no violence: but thofe at Rhode-Ifland, of his acquainte...‘ 
ance, to whom I related this tranfaction, were fully perfuaded 
that he was far from being cured of his diftemper. » dout 
Since my return to Europe, I have been informed of an in-. 
ftance fimilar to this, which happened at Florence. A gentle. 
man had taken it into his head, that a very large diamond. lay 
buried under a mountain which ftood upon his eftate, and was 
near ruining himfelf and his family by digging for it. _ His 
fiiends, by fome contrivance or other, got ths away to Flo- 
rence, and placed him under the care.of. the late celebrated 
Dr. Cocchi.- He there appeared perfe&tly compofed ; talked 
very rationally ; and, having been well educated, afforded 
great entertainment to the doétor and his friends who converfed 
with him. One day, as they were fitting together, he mentioned 
to the doétor, that it was very hard he fhould be.deprived of his 
liberty, when he was perféét!y well; and that.it was only a 
{cheme of his relations to keep him in confinement, inorder 
that they might enjoy his eftate, “Che doctor, who had per- 
ceived no marks of infanity, began to be flaggered ; and pro- 
mifed, in cafe he fhould fee no reafon to alter his fentiments, 
to fign a certificate of his being well on fuch a day, in order to 


its being fent to England, that he might have his releafe.’ The. ~ 


day arrived, and the doctor was preparing to perform his pro-' » 
mife : but, whether by defign, on perceiving. fomething pare: 
ticular in the looks of his patient, or by accident, I could not 


Jearn, he faid to the gentleman; ‘ Now, fir, I.beg, from: : 


this time, that you will think no more of this foolifh affair of . 

the mountain and diamond.” ‘* Not think of the diamond ! . 

(faid the madman ;) it is for this reafon that I want my yet oe 
now 
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On Difputes among Authorss 29 
| know’ éxaély ‘the fpot where it lies ; and I will have it in 
my pofieffion before I am a year older.” ae 
This ftory’was related to me in Tufcany, and I had no rea+ 
fon to queftion the truth of it. Burn, Trave 
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Ox Difputes among Authors. - 


WIFT, by way of -défcribing a reigning controverfy. of 

- thofe times, has left us a moft droll and humorous account 
of a’battle of the books in St. James’s library; and Boileau in - 
bis Lutrin, has, with equal pleafantry, brought the two ad- 
verfe parties in his poem together in a bookfeller’s fhop, where 
they break out into open war, and convert. the books into - 
weapons’ of offence. Many barmlefs volumes are torn. from 
their fhelves, and fly through the air as thick as hail; and 
many a Fretich divine lies. fprawling beneath the weight of 
hard-bound poetry, heavy fyftems of philofophy, and huge 
bodies- of the law. 

Such a defcription, as that of the French writer, would, I 
think, be peculiarly applicable to the frequent, and violent. 
‘quarrels'among authors. The republic of letters is in a kind . 
of perpetual civil war, and the beginning of every winter may 
be confideréd as the opening of a new literary campaign.. The 
hhort fummer truce, hardly kept with good faith, is foon vio- 
lated ; and, ‘while ‘heroes fufpend the fhedding of. blood in | 


_ war, authors contend which fhall fpill moft ink in controverfy. 


One diicharges the blunderbufs of his wit, and out comes an 
ode: afecond, after whetting the rufty {word of his genius, 
cuts you’ with a fatire: A third—but it is endlefs to go through 
all the weapons of elegy, fong, cpigram, &c. and recite the 
whole artillery of wit; to it they go péle-méle, and, inftead of 
making a general attack on vice and folly, confine themfelves 
to individual knaves and fools, and fall on one another.. Itis 
fortunate enough for all new adventurers in thefe literary en- 
gagements, that they do not make war exactly after the man- 
ner defcribed'by Boileau; but that every author throws his 
work, like abomb, into the town, leaving it to do what 
mifchief it may,‘ without immediately levelling the volume 
itfelf-at the head of his antagonift. Ifthat were the cafe, as at 
the bookfeller’s in the Lutrin, we have among us many au- 
thors; that would be moft formidable adverfaries even to Homer 
himfelf ; writers, who could overwhelm all the poets and 
philofophers of antiquity with a deluge of literature, and carry 
all before them in a torrent of folios, quartos, and duodecimos, 
of their own compofition, . 
One 
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One would imagine, that every author is a natural enem 
‘to every other author ; ‘and that the purfuit of letters, which 


fhould refine and humanize the mind, ferves only to imbitter 
it. No princes can be more jealous of a neighbour's growing © 


power, than fome authors of a cotemporary’s infant fame, . In 
their own reputation too they are tender even to forenefs, and 


‘do not confider, that all, who court: appleufe, may, at the 
‘fame time, be faid to folicit cenfure. Accordingly, each 
“writer-has: his flatcerers and his enemies; and, if he is vain 


enough to liften to the adulation of one fet of men, and weak 
enough to feel the malice of the other, he becomes the mof 
unhappy being upon earth. The very nature of his employ- 
sent betrays him and his quarrels to public ridicule. Other 
frien differ, and are reconciled in fecret; but the contention 
of‘authors is ftudioufly carried on in the moft open manner, 
and they cut each other to pieces, like prize-fighters, for. the 
diverfion of the reft of the world. : 


= "Fhe great fuccefs. of one or two giant-fatyrifts, of tranfcen- 


dent abilities, has tempted almoft every puny witling to ima- 
gine that fame and infamy are at his difpofal. He gives you 


tounderftand, that, unlefs you pay due homage to hisextraor- | 
dinary genius, your name fhall be regiftered in the black fcrall 


of difgrace; and he ftands, like a fretful porcupine, ready to 
dart his quills at all that make him angry. There are,- how- 
ever, a few confiderations, not unworthy the attention of a 
writer fo fubjcét to irritability. He may, undoubtedly, be of 
infinite confequence to himfelf: every man, efpecially every. 
author, is fo: but it is ten to one if he is of equal confequence 
tothe public: his works indeed, if they are the’ refult of 
genius, may engage their attention; but his private differences 
will moft probably be thought: impertinent. - I do not know 
a more ridiculous circumftance than a couple of fcribblers, 
both big with vanity, - calling each other fool:and blockhead. It 
is exactly the fcene of Vadius and Triffotin in Moliere ; which 
I am furprized that no one, in this age of authors; has‘tranflated 
for the Englifh ftage. Another refle€tion, which might curb 
their head-ftrong Pegafus, if he runs riot on the high road of 
fatire, is, that, after all, let him write ever fo bitterly and 
ever fo well, the pablic are candid and impartial, and will 
give him credit no farther than he confirms their: own fenti- 
ments, and echoes back their own opinion. ‘Pope himfelf has 
not been able to rob the eternal butt of his inveétive, Colly 
Cibber, of one grain of applaufe that is due to him; and the 
united efforts of both him and Swift, powerful as they were, 


were levelled in vain againft Dryden, Vanburgh, Steele, and ~ 


I] will not add Addifon. The beft anfwer that an author wi 
make 
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On Difputes among Authors. 3 


make to another who calls him dull (that dreadful fentence) 
js to write as well as he can ; and if he is not able to confute 
him that way, he becomes his own fatirift,. But) the. chief 
confideration, which fhould abate the feverity of irritated . wri- 
ters, is, the danger of failing in their attempt. .To maim and 


‘murder reputations, ‘to hack and hew, .and gaffr at random, is, 


indeed, what any butcherly fcribbler may attempt; but, ta keep up 
the fine edge of true.fatire, requires a: very-mafterly ‘hand; and 


ifhis fatire proves uncouth, and his execution coarfe, it turns 


back with ten-fold force upon himfelf,; and fafténs on him 
the odious imputation of malice without wit, and envy without 
abilities. fovea “i YY 

’ But the worft.confequence, flowing’ from this ill blood be- 
tween the writers of our times, is, that. it difcourages many 
men, poffeft of noble talents, from exerting: them: in: the caufe 
of literature, . Fearful of being engaged in: this: illiberal war- 
fare, they will not:venture to commit their pieces to the prefs. 
They would patiently abide the corredtion of fair critieHim, but 
do not care to provoke unmannerly. cenfures.... In. this temper 
of mind the following lines feem to have been written: at leaft, 
it was the perufal oftthem which threw me: into’ the above vein 
of reflection. Having read them feveral: times over with plea- 
fure, I was inclined to try their effe& upon my. readers, efpe- 
cially as I cannot: difeover in them a line that appears to be 
perfonal. | 


Epifile to a Friend. 


Do, ftudy more ;. difcard that fyren,-eafe, ' 
Woofe fatal charms = eed while. they pleafe. 
Parts’ feanty fireams will fret their channel dry, 
If learning’s {pring withhold the frefb fupply. 

urn, leaf by leaf, gigantic volumes o'er, 
Nor blufh to know-how antients wrote before. 
Why not, fometimes, regale admiring friends 
With Greek end Latin fprinklings, odds and ends? 
Exert your talents, read, and.read to write! 


As Horace fays,: mix. profit with delight. 


"Tis rare advice; but. 1am flow to mend, 
Though ever thankful to my partial friend : 
Full of ftrange fears ; for hopes are banif’dall; — 
Llf?’ no more to Phabus’ facred call. . 
Smit with the mufe, *tis true, I fought her charms ;.. 
But came no champion, clad-in-cumb’rous arms, _- 


To 











On Difputes among Authors. 


To puil each rival monarch from bis throne, 
And {wear no lady Clio like my own. 

All unambitious of fuperior praife, 

My fond amufement afk’d a fprig of bays, 
Some little fame for fringing harmlefs verfe, 

And éen that little fame has prov’d a curfe: 

Hitch’d into rbime, and dragg’d through muddy profe, 
By butcher critics, worth’s confed’rate foes. 


5A then the mufe no more foall firive to pleafe, 
I'd in the happy lethargy of eafe ; 

> unadvent’rous, fhe forbear to fings 

or take one thought to plume her ruffled wing ; 
Tis, that fhe hates, howe’ er by nature vain, 
The fcurril nonfenfe of a venal train. 

When defp’rate robbers, iffuing ae the wafte, 
Make fuch rude inroads on the land of tafte, 
Genius grows fick beneath the Gothic rage, 

Or feeks her laurels from fome worthier age. 


As for myfelf, Lown the prefent charge; 
Lazy ab Doeging 31 confi 7 : . 
Yet cafe, perbaps, may loofe her filken chains, 
And the next hour become an hour of pains. 
We write, we read, we act, we think, by fits, 
And follow all things as the humour bits ; 
For of all pleafures, which the world can bring, 
Variety—O! dear variety’s the thing! — 
Our learned Coke, from whom we feribblers draw 
All the wife diétums of poetic law, 
Lays downs this truth, from whence my maxim follows, 
(See Horace, ode Dec. Sext —the cafe Appollo’s,) 
The god of verfe difclaims a plodding wretch, 
He keeps no bow for ever on the ftretch. 


L 
yf 


However great my thirft of honeft fame, 
I bow with rev’rence to each letter’'d name; 
To worth, whate’er it be, with joy fubmit, 
But own no curft monopolies of wit. 
Nor think, my friend, if I but rarely quote, | 
And little reading Shines through what I’ve wrote, 
That I bid peace-to ev'ry learned fhelf, 
Becaufe 1 dare form judgements for myfelf, 
—Oh! were it mine, with happy frill, to look 
Up to.the one, the univerfal book! 
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Anfivin-of Poilalethesto Sonrin $3 
Open to all—tohim, to me, to you, 

—For nature's open to thegenetal view —~ 

Then would F feorn the ancients? vaunted flore,, 

And boaft my’ thefes, where they but robb’ d-beforés. 


Mean while vith them, while Grecian founds impart 
Th’cternal pajfions of the human heart, 
Bur fling the bonds of eafe and lazy reft, 
I feeb the fame. mount aétive in my breaft ; 
Or when, with joy, I turn the Roman page, 
Ilive, in fantys in Auguftan age! 
Till fome dull Bavius’ or a Mavits’ name, 
Damn’ a by-the mufe to everlafling fame, 
Forbids the mind in foreign climes to reamy: 
And brings: me. back toour own fools at-homes. 


a 


Fur the MONTHLY LEDGER. 





deinen in Miser of difinterefted public Affections and of human 
Liberty. In. Anfwer to SENEX, in a former Number of the 
MonTHLY Lrncer. 


RNHAT none but an all-perfectbeing can act §*difintere/ledly,” 
. Senex fays, isa felf-evident propofition. ° [ confels I 
fhould not have thought it; and, [am certain, if it is felf- 
evident, it muft be tocan underftanding much more enlightened 
than mine is and, if Senex be poffefled of fuch an enlightened 
mind, he fhould, however, have remembered, that-every one 
has. not equal:abilities, and that we have had men, of no fmall 
reputation in the learned world, who have not only doubted of 
the truth of it, but abfolutely afferted the contrary. *“But the 
contrary would be to inveft created beings with the diftinguifh- 
ing prerogative of Deity.” I anfwer, no fuch thing. It would 
only be to inveft them with public defres, fo conftituted, that 
they will, and endeavour to promote, the good of others, with- 
out the leaft regard ‘to private advantage, . And that: créated be« 
ings may be invetted with. public: defires, fo conktituted, is evident 
from this, that good, in common, is the obje& of our volition ; 
but good, as another’s, isgeod,.as well as ones own; therefore, we 
may will good to another independently..of our. own intere/h 
But * to act difintereftedly pre-fuppofes perfection in the a@or.” 
Nothing lefs. It only pre-fappoles that we are poffefled of di/~ 
iaterefted public defires, which every benevolent man, free from 
the influence of particular opinions, feels himfelf potfeffed of. 
Vou. IIL, k We 
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We approve of the generous, humane, and merciful, charace 
ter, ‘* becaufe generofity, humanity, &c. are fo interwoven 
with our happinefs that we cannot do otherwife.” What! on 
fuppofition that all our defires are felfifh, can there be either 
generofity or benevolence? 7. ¢. Can we will good to another, 
under the formality of its being another’s good, if all our defires 
are felfifh? Is not this plainly impoffible ? 

“© Many actions (fays Senex) proceed from a view to prefent 
fatisfaction only : thefe require no deliberation or di/cernment of 
good or ill confequences.” It is a myftery to me how we can 
have a view to fatisfaction, in an adtion, and yet difcern no 

ood or ill confequences attending it. I am inclined to think 
this is little lefs than a contradiction. I therefore think my ar- 
gument ftands quite fecure. 

Thad faid, according to this propofition, we can approve of 
nothing, as good, but what tends, fome way or other, to our 
own pleature. My meaning was, that we can approve of noe 
thing, as good, but under the formality of its being our own 
good. ‘To this, Senex afks, ‘* what it is I do approve, which 
is not, fome way or other, conneéted with my own good.” 
But this is wide of the point. For I may approve of good to 
another difintereftedly, and yet that good may, fome way or other, 
be connected with my own happinefs. But it is not with a view 
to myfelf that I approve of it, but I approve as it is the good of 
another. Thereis a manifeft difference between a thing’s being 
connected with my own happinefs, and my approving or doing 
it from that motive. ‘To do a thing, from that motive, requires 
not only (as I faid before) a difcernment of, but an attention to, 
its connection with my own good. But how improbable is it, 
and, perhaps, in fome cafes, impoffible, that men, in the heat 
of ation, fhould have fuch /ubtle reflections and felfifb intentions 

as fome philofophers have invented for them: and how flow 
muft all our determinations and actions be if this were the cafe: 
we fhould lofe at leaft one half of the pleafures and pains we 
now feel, and our nature would approach near to indolence. 
But my refpondent fays, ‘* whatever tends to the good of 
the whole commands my efteem, becaufe 1 am a part of that 
whole, and muft, if not immediately, yet mediately, be bene- 
fited by it.” The propofition, [ grant, is very true, but not 
for the reafon affigned. From whence is this fecret chain be- 
tween each perfun and mankind? How am I a part of thofe 
perfons who lived a thoufand or two thoufand years ago? Or 
how is my happinefs connected with the ftate of their affairs? 
For inftance, the condué of Fabricius, the Roman general, in 
the cafe of the treachery of Pyrrhus’s phyfician, gives me inftant 
pleafure, as foon aslreadit. The ftory is this: While be a 
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the king had their camps near together, the phyfician of Pyr- 
hus came to him by night, and offered to deftroy Pyrrhus by 
poifon, if he would promife him a fuitable reward: Quem Fa- 


‘ bricius vinétum reduci juffit ad dominum, Pyrrboque dici qué contra 


caput ejus medscus fpofpondiffet. Whom Fabricius ordered to be 
carried back, bound, to his mafter, and Pyrrhus to be informed 
what his phyfician had offered againft his life. Now, every 
one, who reads this ftory, will inftantly, without any reflection, 
not only approve, but be delighted with, the fpirit and conduct 
of this brave Roman. But where is the connection between my 
happinefs and this conduct of Fabricius, which happened above 
two thoufand years ago? Or what benefit can I, even medi- 
ately, receive from it? Again, Eurybiades, the Lacedemo- 
nian, general of the Greek allies on-board the fleet which was 
fent againft the Perfians, not bearing that Themiftocles, the 
chief of the Athenians, who was but a youth, fhould fo ftifly 
oppofe his opinion, lifting up his cane, in a paffion, threatened 
to ftrike him : Themiftocles, without any concern, replies, 
Strike and welcome, if thou wilt but hear me, Eurybiades, fur- 
prifed at his coolnefs, did indeed hear him; and, following the 
advice of the young Athenian, obtained that famous victory at 
Salamis which faved all Greece, and acquired Themittocles 
immortal glory. Now, I am charmed with the fpirit and con-. 
du of the young Athenian, and am quite delighted with the 
fuccefs that his behaviour met with. But whence the connec- 
tion between my happinefs and the conduct of Themiftocles ? 


_ and how am I benefited by the advantages the Grecians reaped 


from this noble fpirit of their countryman? But, werel to al. 
low — indeed I do not) that I may be, fome way or other, 
benefited by thefe actions, yet this would only prove, that, af- 
ter long reflection and fubtle reafoning, we may find fome 
ground, ¢ven from views of /e/f-intere/t, to approve thofe actions 
which every man admires as foon as he hears them, and that too 
under a quite different conception. 

It is true, that the ations which we approve are ufeful to 
mankind, or, at leaft, to fome part of them; but they are not 
always ufeful to the approver. It is very poffible for a man to 
approve the juftice of a fentence pronounced againft himfelf. A 
condemned criminal, confcious of his guilt and the injury he 
has done the public, may condemn himfelf, and heartily ap- 
prove the fentence of the law againft him. A condemned trai- 
tor may approve the vigilance of a Cicero in difcovering con- 
fpiracies and in bringing him and his affociates to juftice. To 
fay he approves of fuch a fentence and fuch a. condué, as tend- 
ing to the public good, is a.mere jeft, on {uppofition that he hag 
no idea of good but /e/f-interef. Such a perfon can have no ap- 
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probation, or defire of public ood, farther than it tends to his 

nm advantage, which it .cannot:poftibly do in the prefent cafe, 
T thesefore conclude, from thefe confiderations, that a man 
wmay. approve, as good, what doesnot, in any refpect, tend to 
this own pleafure; .and that, confequently, he is poflefled of 
difintcrefted public affections. 

I had faid, that, if there isno other idea of good in our nae 
ture than, advantage to ourfelves, we fhould be naturally led te 
think, that every rational being ats from felf-intereft ; and this, 
I faid, when applied to the Deity, was impious and abfurd. In 
anfwer to which, Senex only afks, what idea I could entertaia 
of the Deity, were he to give men a power to act without 
motive. But, pray, what connection is there between fayin 
it is impious and abfurd to fuppofe that the Deity acts from /éif, 
guteref, and afking what we could ‘think of -him, were he te 
give men power to act without a motive? Or how does this ine 
terrogation overthrow my argument? As Ido not underftand 


regular order. 

My fimile of the Sadducee, I am told, is not to the point; 
_ but, as this is not a very convincing reafon, 1 muft beg Jeave, 
for the prefent, to think otherwife. 

I had concluded, from evident demonftrafion, that there are 
fome actions in the univerfe which are not both cau/es and effeéts 





if this ‘* be not, in effeét, faying, there is a chafm in that unis 
verfal chain which conneds all the univerfe together in harmos 
ny and order.” I would here obferve, that a bare interrogation 
is not a very regular way of refuting an argument ; and, as the 
queftion is founded on a fuppofition that there is no di/order nor 
want of harmony in the univerfe, which has not’been yet grant- 
ed him, it requires no particular anfwer. 

What Senex has faid concerning liberty appears to me full 
of confufion. I had faid, itis clear thatman Os within himfelf 
an idea of liberty, otherwife he would never reproye himfelf for 
having done wrong. ‘To this he anfwers, I grant it fully: 
and yet he afks, whether the wi/ is not ever determined by the 
ftrongeft motive that prefents itfelf to the mind! If the ftrongeft 
motive determines the will by a natural and phyfical neceffity, and 
man has no power to alter thefe motives, (which Senex {uppofes, ) 
pray, how is he at liberty to a€&t contrary to what he does? 
which is the idea of liberty I fuppofed man to be poffeffed of. 
Pow idle it is, then, to talk of man’s having a liberty to do as 
he wills todo, when his will is necefarily determined by motives 
that are not in his own power to alter, 





this, I fhall defer my anfwer till the queftion comes in a more . 





to thofe which precede and follow. To this, Senex only atks, | 
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Upon this fcheme, it is impoffible there thould be either agent 
or aden in the whole univerfe. For, whatever is neceffarily de- 
termined, in all its ations, either by rea/ons, motives, or any 
other thing, does not act at all, but is only aéted upon. To 
bean ugent, implies a power of felf-motion, or a power of begin- 
ming motion : a necaffary agent or a neceffary aétion is, therefore, 
acontradiction in the very terms. As the fubje& of human li- 
berty is a matter of great confequence, and feems, at prefent, 
particularly to engage the attention of the curious and {pecula- 
tive part of our nation, it will not be amifs, perhaps, to inquire 
a little into it. : 

The-faculties of the mind have commonly been divided into 
the wil] and underfianding ; the affections being only the various 
modifications of the will, But this divifion is very imperfect, 
and leaves the word will fo ambiguous, that hereby much con- 
fulton has been introduced into debates on this fubjec&t: for, 
according to this divifton, the word wi/] not only fignifies the 
final perception of the underftanding, and the affections confe- 
quent upon it, but alfo the fir/? exertion of the /elf-motive power 3 
which is as diftinét from the w/] and underftanding as they are 
from each other. , The underftanding and will (in the firft fenfe 
of the words) are perfecily paflive: we mutt neceffarily under 
ftand as things appear to the mind; and the will is varioufly 
modified according to the appearances of things in the under- 
fanding. But this has no phy/ical influence on the felf-motive 
power, in which man’s | a confifts : for, if there were 
any fuch phyficai connection between them, it would be a cons 
wadi€tion to call it /elf-motive. 

Thefe things confidered, I fhall not fcruple to anfwer Senex’s 
gueftion in the negative, and affert, that the will is not necefa= 
rily determined by the ftrongeft motive that appears to the mind, 
(if, by the word will, he means the fir/t exertion of the self- motive 
power, which doubtlefs he does,) there being no phy/ial can- 
nection at all between motives and action. For how is it poffible 
to conceive that motives and reafons, which are mere ab/trad? no~ 
tions, can be the phyfical efficient caufe of ation? This would 
be to make them fubftances, which they are not...‘'We may, 
therefore, as well fuppofe that re? may be the caufe of motion, 
as that mere paffive ab/tra@ perceptions may be the caufe of ace 
tion: and it would be juft as reafonable to aflert, that a mere 
abftra& notion may Strike a ball, as to fay it can put my body 
jn motion, or, by a phyfical efficiency, produce an action. 

Perhaps it will be faid, that this is refolving all things into 
mere chance, and that, if reafons and motives are not the effi- 
cient caufes of action, we muft then be governed by a blind 
impulfe. I anfwer, not at all: no fuch confequence — 
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low. For, though reafons and motives ate not the Phyfical effi. “The 

cient caufe of action, they may be the occafions of it, according Jaid on 
to which that /elf-motive principle freely exerts its aAive power, rveni! 
For we may well fuppofe that a being, endowed with rea/onand from th 
fenfation, and thus poffeffed of perfe&t liberty, would freely exert mixed | 
its ative power, according as things appeared fit or unfit to the fame t2 
underftanding, or according to thofe fenfations or paffive percep icines 2 

ions which appeared mof? powerful to the mind. Nay, we ma _ As 

fuppofe that fuch a being would always uniformly a& in this other | 

manner ; and yet this would not imply any phy/ical connection made 

between the judgement and the aétion ; fuch connection being an with | 

abfolute impoffibility. For nothing can be the caufe of an cheat low n 

i more confjderable than itfelf. Nothing paffive (which the un. agree 
4 derftanding is) can poffibly be the caufe of an aéfion: and we pecul 
a might juft as well afcribe a phyfical efficiency to fuafive caules,  fpafn 
Hy (which, every one knows, are mere ab/traé? ideas of the mind,) tafte 
| as to reajons, motives, and arguments. I think, therefore, I ma and | 
i) fafely conclude, that the will does not, by a phyfical neceffity, | a ta 
tH follow the ftrongeft motive that appears to the mind, there being com 
\ no phyfical connetion betweenthem : and that, even upon this the 
: fuppolition, we do not act by chance, nor are we governed by a cru 

‘ blind impulfe. a tity 
I hall only obferve, farther, that, if Senex thinks proper to In 

make any reply, I would have him remember that a pare in- for 
it] terrogation is no anfwer to an argument, and that I fhall not 
i} deem any thing I have aid in the leaft invalidated by a mere ne- un 
ni gation. But, if he anfwer by regular arguments, accordingte, § ha 
i the evident fenfe of my words, I- hope he will always find an pl 
: anfwer, attended with good-nature and candour, fuitable to the ill 
t character-of one who defires to inveftigate truth. | th 
PHILALETHES, tt 
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i For the MONTHLY LEDGER. } 


Evidence, intended to have been given, if called for, on a late res 
markable Trial. 


a T doth not appear, from the evidence, that the deceafed had 
| any complaints which can be confidered as the effect of 
poifon ; but that the fymptoms were fuch as (I fhould think) 

could not be deemed very extraordinary in a perfon of Mr. S-—’s 
habit of body ; and the fatal conclufion not only fuch as might 


probably happen, but fuch as there was great reafon, from the 
circumftances, to expect, 
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The ftrefs of the evidence, fo far as relates to the poifon, is 
Jaid on the copperas tafte in the mouth, a ficknefs often fu- 
rvening, a fecond falivation coming on, and a declaration 
from the patient, that the folution of fublimate, which was 
mixed up for the purpofe and given him to taite, had the very 
fame tafte he had complained of before, upon taking his medi- 
tines and other things. 
_ As to the copperas tafte, had it been unattended with the. 
other circumftances, no mention, I fuppofe, would have been 
made of it, as there are few pra€titioners who have not met 
with patients (particularly fuch as are weak and affected with 
low nervous complaints) who have complained of the fame dif- 
agreeable tafte in their mouths. Whether this proceeds froma 
peculiar acridnefs of bile, or more probably from a nervous 
fpafm, affe&ting the mouth and fauces, and counterfeiting this 
tafte to the mind, is not at prefent material, as I’ll fuppofe, 
and even grant, that in this cafe it arofe from mercurv, but is 
a tafte by no means peculiar to fublimate mercury, but is in 
common to all the preparations of mercury when they affect 
the mouth and fauces: its moft fimple preparation, t mean 
crude mercury, rubbed down with hog’s lard: if a fmall quan- 
tity be rubbed in under the throat of any gentleman prefent, 
I make no doubt but he would complain of the fame talte be- 
fore this trial was half over. 

The ficknefs and uneafinefs at the Romach (or diftrefs and 
unhappinefs, if thefe~ terms pleafe beft) would certainly not 
have been fo much regarded, had not the idea of poifon taken 
place, as there is nothing fo common, to perfons weakened by 
illnefs, to feel that uneafinefs at their ftomach upon tafting any 
thing that is very difagreeable to them, even fo much, as that 
the very fmell is often fufficient to produce the greateft uneali- 
nefs, and even the moft violent vomitings: how likely it was, 
then, to happen in this cafe I need not mention. 

It has been given in evidence, that, in the latter end of 
March, the deceafed had been in a high falivation, which end- 
ed about the 16th of April; and that the fecond falivation, 
which came on at the expiration of fix or feven weeks, could 
not have happened without a frefh quantity of mercury (which 
is fuppofed without any apparent grounds to be fublimaie mer- 
cury) being thrown into the habit. 

It has generally been fuppofed, that, after a falivation, in a 
tolerably good habit and with good management, the mercury 
may be quite expelled in about three weeks or a month; but, 
if either atolerably good habit or good management fhould be 
wanting, he muft be bold indeed who would affert that there 
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was no mercury in the habit, at the end of four or even: {ix 
months, 

I know, at thistime, a young man of fadhion, of a toleran 
bly good habit of body, who complained to me, thirteen og 
fourteen weeks after a falivation that he had-been put into was 
ever, that he has, every now and then, the brafly. tafte return 
in his mouth, particularly on drinking a glafs of red-port wine, 
and, if he walked faft, fo as to heat himfelf much, he had a 
fpitting return for a time. ; 

Dr. Mead, whofe authority no. one will difpute, relates the 
following cafe on his own knowledge : 

“* Not long fince, T faw a young lady, who, having {wala 
Yowed about fix drams (of crude mercury) every mornin . 
three fucceffive days, was falivated three weeks: the flux then 
ceafed, but returned after fix months, and held amonth ; and 
once more came on, in the fame manner, two months after, 
The breath was each time ftrongly affe&ed, as is ufual in mer- 
curial fpittings. So furprifingly active is this mineral, even 
fimple and uncompounded.” 

If this happens fometimes in young people, it cannot furely 
be wondered at in the prefent cafe: the deceafed was more than 
feventy years of age, greatly debilitated, and groaning under the 
weight of rheumatifm, gravel, gout, and a confirmed lues venereay 
and who had been taking variety of quack medicines for acon 
fiderable time. 

But, fuppofing the cafes related not to be true, and that a 
fecond falivation could not come on without a frefh quantity 
of mercury being introduced into the habit ; the means imme-« 
diately offer themfelves ; — the mercurial dreffings to the ve« 
nereal ulcer; — a dreffing acknowledged to be proper by 
Mr. S——y, and mentioned to be fufficient to produce the ef- 
fect by Mr. Y. 

It may here be neceffary to take notice of what feems to have 
been overlooked ; I mean the immediate caufe of the mercury’s 
flying to the mouth. Dr. Higgins, indeed, mentioned tha¢ 
any hot medicine, by increafing the heat of the body, might 
put mercury, that lay dormant in the body, into action ; and 
that it might then feize the mouth and fauces, and produce a 
falivation. But Mr. S——y mentioned, when he faw the de- 
ceafed on the r4th of June, after an abfence of 12 days, he 
was told that his patient had taken the medicines only two days 
after he left him, having had the brafly tafte in his mouth, and 
been feverifh and often fick at his ftomach. Now, in the 
word, feverifo, every thing is exprefled that could be wanting, 
to put mercury, that lay-inactive in the habit,. into.a@ion, and 
produce alk the fymptoms which followed. 
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Evidence intended for a late Trial. at 

fT come now to {peak of the experiment with the folution of 
fublimate ; which, to perfons not acquainted with thefe mat- 
ters, muft appear to be a very ftrong argument : but, if we 


‘confider the ftate of the mouth and fauces at the time the ex« 


periment was made, it will certainly deferve but little atten- 
tion. ‘There is fcarce any one in court who is not acquainted, 
from experience, how greatly the tafte is vitiated: from flight 
indifpofitions of thofe parts: what muft it then be from the 
dreadful fituation in which the mouth and fauces of the dé- 
ceafed were at that time? But I will fuppofe, for the pre- 
fent, (which, I believe, nobody elfe will,) that the tafte of 
the deceafed was perfect and entire at the time : what doth it 
rove ? — only that he had the tafte of mercury in his mouth 
before ; that tafte being common, as is above fhewn, to all its 
preparations. ; 

Some ftrefs feems to have been laid on the firft bark-draught 
having the braily tafte much ftronger than any thing elfe, and 
upon which the council for the profecution have been very par- 
ticular, and fuppofed that a larger quantity of the poifon was 
given in it than ufual: but really I was furptifed to hear it 
given in evidence with fuch energy, as it is well known that 
all aftringents, given to fuch perfons, produce the brafly tafte 
in the mouth ftronger, and leave it clear much longer than any 
thing elfe ; and it is upon this principle that gargles with fome 
degree of aftringency are conftantly ordered in fuch cafes, 

I thall now, my lord, only mention two reafons, which I 
fhould have thought would have rendered fublimate-mercury 
the leaft fufpe&ted. 

The firft is, that, although it has been fuppofed that the 
fublimate was given in every thing that had the brafly tafte, 
(which was often feveral times in the day,) yet we hear no 
mention made of any tormina in the bowels; a circumftance 
that very frequently happens to perfons of a ftrong habit when 
it is given to them as a medicine with the greateft precautions, 
and which I fhould think muft have happened to the deceafed, 
in his ftate of body, had it been given in the manner as fup- 
pofed ; and it feems a very fortunate circumftance for the pri- 
foner at the bar, that the deceafed had no pains in his bowels 
from other caufes, to which his miferable ftate of health muft 
render him very Jiable. 

The fecond is, that fublimate-mercury is, of almoft all the 
preparations of mercury, the leat liable to affe& the mouth. 
I do not doubt its being poffible for fublimate, under particular 
circumftances, and in fume conftitutions, to bring on a faliva~ 
tion: zthiops-mineral has been known to do it ; which is well 
known to be given freely to children: but it feems remarkable, 
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that a preparation, which fo very feldom produceth fuch a 
complaint, fhould be the firft thing fufpected. 


BOMECIVS-CLVSARO, 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


THE SPECULATOR, 
NumeserR VII. 


Rumores fuge; ne incipias novus author haberi ; 
Nam nulli tacuiffe novet 3 nocet effe locutum. 
Cato pe Mor. L. 1. 
Quid de quoque viro, et cui dicas, fepe videto. 


Hor. Ep. 18. L. x V. 68. 


Writer, to gain public approbation, ought, in my opinion, 

to ufe his pen on what fhould claim public attention, 
Subjects, of importance to the true interefts of fociety, cannot 
be too often difcuffed, nor can any thing, of a contrary tenden- 
cy, be too much expofed. If this is granted, 1 hope my xeaders 
will excufe the following obfervations. 

There are not, perhaps, any vices, to which we are addited, 
that more betray the weaknefs, and, at the fame time, the de- 
pravity, of the human heart, than malevolence, and its con- 
comitant, fcandal: the firft of which, when it has once got 
poffeffion of the mind, leads to the higheft pitch of wickednefs, 
that of afperfing an innocent character, without confidering that 
every endeavour, of fuch a nature, only ferves to convince men 
of found judgement of the blacknefé of our intentions. 

I think, amongft the many regulations of beau Nafh, there 
is an admirable one, which does him more honour than all the 
bons mots afcribed to him: the fubftance of which is, ** That 
the propagator of any report, to the prejudice of another’s cha- 
racter, fhould be looked upon as the inventor of it.” Doubt- 
lefs, did mankind in general view things in the proper line of 
tendernefs and charity, this gentleman’s rule might come fafely 
into practice, and a {top would be put to the many cruel reports 
which are daily fabricating, to the injury of many worthy mem- 
bers of fociety. It is true, moft men of difcernment fee 
through the veil of difhoneft invention and defpife it: but, even 
amongft thefe, fome, I fear, are tobe found, who, from a va- 
siety of motives, degrading to humanity, give it credit, without 
fufficiently fcrutinizing into the cafe, when no great degree of 
penetration is requifite for difcovering how it originated. On 
fuch, then, let a proper fhare of difapprobation fall. * _ 
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I would hazard an obfervation, (founded on a faying alluding to 
an old ftory, ‘* had not the old woman been in the oven herfelf, 
fhe had not looked for her dayghter there,”) that men generally 
report fuch evil things of others as they themfelves are moft 
prone to. Let fuch fee the matter in the fame light, and we 
may then hope they will endeavour to pull the beams out of 
their own eyes, rather than, from finifter views, exert their 
faculties to make others appear worfe than themfelves, 
Circumftances inconteftibly prove what Shakefpear has faid ; 


Though thou art chafte as ice and pure as fnow, 
Thou fhalt not *fcape calumny. 


A recent inftance convinces me of this. A gentleman of my 
acquaintance, in orders, whofe dodtrine is truly Chriftian, and 
whofe life (to the honour of his profeffion) may be really ftiled 
the counterpart of his doctrine, was calumniated by fome en- 
vious defigner : a friend of his, willing to trace the matter to its 
fource, difcovered, one good neighbour had it from another good 
neighbour, who had it from a wafber-woman, who had it from 
Mr. ’s fervant-maid, who had it from another fervant-maid, 
who bad it from her mifirefs, who had it from — the devil: and it 
is more than probable that moft reports would, on examina- 
tion, be found to have the fame origin: in what manner they 
ought to be treated, let men of fenfe decide: but the manner in 
which they are treated we muft lament ; they fly as on * eagle’s 
wings ;” and men, in other refpects worthy of eftezm, are too 
apt to liften to them; than which nothing can be more abfurd ; 


9. nor can I think they would be guilty of it, if they confidered 


well the part they act: for furely thefe are the people 


Who lay, in ev'ry gafb that malice hath giv’n, 
The knife that made it. 


And, I had almoft faid, the man, who hears and repeats evil 
of me without caufe, is a worfe enemy than the firft reporter 
of it. Friendfhip (by which I mean here only that common 
tie of good-will to all men) bids us put a f{peedy ftop to its 
fpreading: it calls fora remedy: the harmony of fociety is at 
ftake without it. This Nafh faw, and wifely guarded againft 
it. How unaccountable is it, then, that men, inftead of dif- 
countenancing, fuffer themfelves to be peftered with, ridiculous 
falfehoods ; not confidering, that, by paffively receiving them, 
they add ftrength to the caufe; nor that, as.the current of flan- 
der is a corrupted one, it muft defile every channel through 
which it paffes. Were this generally feen in its genuine colours, 
I am ready to believe, men, for their own fakes as well as for 
the fake of others, would ms merit that cenfure which —_ 
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* fall upon them, And I muft nie geiten, if, in the warmth of. 


my difdain of fo iniquitous a practice, my pen throws the leaft 
blame on the man who gives the firft ftab ;—- I fhould have faid 


endeavours to give; for, moft afluredly, he cannot do it without. - 


affiftance: he only aims the fhaft, which the propagators of 
bad reports haften to its deftined goal: he only dips the point 
in poifon, they infli€& the deadly wound. But, even a 
envious man can give this wound, every fucceeding meddler 
makes it deeper, and furnifhes ** immortal fcandal” with its 
ftrong pinions ; whereas, if the proper and: Jaudable fteps 
had been taken for its fuppreffion, (which our duty to each 
other demands,) like the ‘* virtuous action, (fhame to the mo. 
rals of our times,) it would but be born and die ;” and the in. 
jured perfon, inftead of having to bear the unequal config, 
might fay, with lady M. W. Montague, 


When fretful porcupines, with rancrous will, 
From mounted backs, fhoot forth a harmlefs quill, 
Cool the {pectators fiand, andy, all the while, 
Upon the little angry monfters {mile : —— 

Thus ’tis with you: while, impotently fafe, 

You firike, unwounding, we, unhurt, can laugh. 


Tre SPECULATOR, 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER, 


On the Ignorance of the middle Ages, and the Influence which the * 


Progrefs of Science has on the Manners and Characters of Men. 
[ From the celebrated Dr. Robertfon’s View of the State of Europe.] 


N lefs than a century after the barbarous nations fettled in 
their new conquefts, almeft all the effects of the knowledge 
and civility, which the Romans had fpread through Europe, 
difappeared. Not only the arts of elegance, which minifter to 
Juxury and are fupported by it, but many of the ufeful arts, 
without which life can fcarcely be confidered as comfortable, 
were neglected or loft. Literature, fcience, tafte, were words 
hardly in ufe during the ages we are contemplating ; or, if 
they occur at any time, eminence in them is afcribed to per- 
fons and produtions fo contemptible, that, it appears their true 
import was little underftood. Perfons of the higheft rank, and 
in the moft eminent ftations, could not read or write. Many 
of the clergy did not underftand the Breviary, which they were 
obliged daily to recite: fome of them could fcarcely read it. 
All memory of paft tranfations was loft, or preferved in = 
nals 
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nals filled wich triffing events or legendary tales. Even. the 
codes of laws, publifhed bythe feveral nations which efta- 
plithed themfelves in the different countries of Europe, fell 
jnto difufe ; while, in their place, cuftoms, vague and capri« 
cious, were fubftituted. The human mind, negle&ed, uncul- 
tivated, and depreffed, funk into the moft profound ignorance, 
Europe did not produce, during four centuries, one author 
who merits to be read, either on account of the elegance of his 
compofition, or the juftnefs and novelty of his fentiments. 
There is hardly one invention, ufeful or ornamental to fociety, . 
of which that'iong period can boaft. 

Even the Chriftian religion, though its precepts are deli- 
yered and its inftitutions are fixed, in fcripture, with a preci- 
fion that fhould have exempted them from being mifinterpreted 
ot corrupted, degenerated, during thofe ages of darknefs, into 
an illiberal fuperftition. The barbarous nations, when con- 
verted to Chriftianity, changed the odjeé?, not the /pirit, of 
their religious worfhip. They endeavoured to conciliate the 
favour of the true God by means not unlike to thofe which 
they had employed in order to appeafe their falfe deities. In- 
ftead of afpiring to fanctity and virtue, (which alone can ren- 
der men acceptable to the great Author of order and of excel- 
lence,) they imagined that they had fatished every obligation 
of duty, by a fcrupulous obfervance of external ceremonies. 
Religion, according to their conception of it, comprehended 
nothing elfe ; and the rites, by which they perfuaded them- 
felves that they fhould gain the favour of heaven, were of fuch 


‘anature as might have been expected from the rude ideas of the 


ages which devifed and introduced them : they were either fo 
unmeaning as to be altogether unworthy of the Being to whofe. 
honour they were confecrated, or fo abfurd as to be a difgrace 
to reafon and tohumanity. Charlemagne, in France, and Ale 
fredthe Great, in England, endeavoured to difpel this darknefs, 
and gave their fubjeéts a fhort glimpfe of light and knowledge : 
but the ignorance of the age was too powerful for their efforts ; 
the darknefs returned, and fettled over Europe more thick and: 
heavy than formerly. 
As the inhabitants of Europe, during thefe centuries, were 
ftrangers to the arts which embellifh a polifhed age, they were 
alfo deftitute of the virtues which abound ameng people who 
continue in a fimple ftate. Force of mind, a fenfe of perfonal 
dignity, gallantry in enterprize, invincible perfeverance in exe- 
cution, contempt of danger and of death, are the chara@eriftic 
Virtues of uncivilized nations: but thefe are all the offspring of 
equality and independence ; both which the feudal inftitutions 
had deftroyed. The fpirit of domination corrupted the —_ $ 
the 
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the yoke of fervitude. depreffed the people : the generous fenti.. 
ments infpired by a fenfe of equality were extinguithed ; and no. 
thing remained to be a check on ferocity and violence. Hy. 
man fociety is in its moft corrupted ftate at that period when 
men have loft their original independence and fimplicity of 
manners, but have not attained that degree of refinement which 
introduces a fenfe of decorum and of propriety in condud, as 
a reftraint on thofe paffions which lead to heinous crimes: ac. 
cordingly, a greater number of thofe atrocious actions, which 
fill the mind of man with aftonifhment and horror, occur, in 
the hiftory of the centuries under review, than in that of any 
period of the fame extent in the annals of Europe. 

But, according to the obfervation of an elegant and profound. 
hiftorian, [Hume,] there is an ultimate point of depreffion, as 
well as of exaltation, from which human affairs naturally return 
in a contrary progrefs, and beyond which they never pafs either 
in their advancement or decline. When defects, either in the 
forms or in the adminiftration of government, occafion fuch, 
diforders in fociety as are exceflive and intolerable, it becomes? 
the common intereft todifcover and to apply fuch remedies as 
will moft effeGtually remove them. Slight inconveniences may 
be long overlooked or endured; but, when abufes grow toa 


certain pitch, the fociety muft go to ruin or muft attempt to te. | 


form them. , 

The diforders in the feudal fyftem, together with the corrup- 
tion of tafte and manners confequent upon thefe, which had 
gone on increafing during along courfeof years, feem to have 
attained their utmoft point of excefs towards the clofe of thei 
eleventh century. From that zra we may date the return of 
government and manners ina contrary dire¢tion, and can trace 
afucceffion of caufes and events, which contributed, fome with 
a nearer and more powerful, others with a more remote and lefs. 
perceptible, influence, toabolifh confufion and barbarifm, and 
to introduce order, regularity, and refinement. 

Towards the beginning of the twelfth century we dif- 
cern the firft fymptoms of the mind’s awakening from that le« 
thargy in which it had been long funk, and obferve it turning, 
with curiofity and attention, towards new objects. The 
progrefs of fcience and the cultivation of literature had confide-’ 
rable effect in changing the manners of the European nations, 
and introducing that civility and refinement by which they are 
now diftinguifhed. At the time when the empire was over- 
turned, the Romans, though they had loft that correét tafte, 
which has rendered the productions of their anceftors the ftand-. 
ards of excellence and models for imitation to fucceeding ages, 
{till preferved their love of letters and cultivated the arts with 

great 
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eat ardour. But rude Barbarians were fo far from being 
frruck with any admiration of thefe unknown accomplifh- 
ments, that they defpifed them. They were not arrived at 
that ftate of fociety, when thofe faculties of the human mind 
which have beauty and elegance for their objects, begin to 
unfold themfelves. They were ftrangers to all thofe wants 
and defires, which are the parents of ingenious invention ; 
and, as they did not comprehend the merit or utility of the 
Roman arts, they deftroyed the monuments of them, with 
induftry not inferior to that with which their wifer pofterity 
have fince ftudied to preferve or to recover them. ‘The con- 
vulfions occafioned by their fettlement in the empire, the 
frequent as well as violent revolutions in every kingdom which 
they eftablifhed, together with the interior defects in the form 
of government which they introduced, banithed fociety and 
leifure ; prevented the growth of tafte; or the culture of 
fcience; and kept Europe, during feveral centuries, in that 
ftate of ignorance which has been already defcribed. But, as 
foon as liberty and independency began to be felt by one part ; 
as foon as they began to communicate, to all the members of 
fociety, fome tafte of the advantages arifing from commerce, 
from public order, and from perfonal fecurity, the human mind 
became confcious of powers which it did not formerly perceive, 
and fond of occupations or purfuits of which it was formerly 
incapable. The firft literary efforts, however, of the Eu- 
fopean nations, in the middle ages, were extremely ill directed. 
Among nations, as well as individuals, the powers of imagi- 
nation attain fome degree of vigour before the intelleCtual fa- 
culties are much exercifed in {peculative or abftract difquifition. 
Men are poets before they are philofophers. “They feel with 
fenfibility, and defcribe with force, when they have made but 
little progrefs in inveftigation or reafoning. The age of Ho- 
mér and Hefiod long preceeded that of Thales or of Socrates. 
But, unhappily for literature, our anceftors, deviating from 
this courfe which nature points out, plunged at once into the 
depths of abftrufe and metaphyfical enquiry. They had been 
converted to the Chriftian faith foon after they fettled in their 
conquefts ; but they did not receive it pure. 

The prefumption of men had added, to the fimple and in- 
ftru&tive doctrines of Chriftianity, the theories of a vain philo- 
fophy, that attempted to penetrate into myfteries, and to decide 
queftions, which the limited faculties of the human mind are 
unable to comprehend or to refolye, Thefe over-curious fpecu- 
lations were incorporgsethyitlWtie fyftém-of religion, and came 
to be confidered as Wefioft-cfientiat part af it. As foon, then, 
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the fubjects which firft prefented themfelves and engaged their .. 
attention. The fcholaftic theology, with its infinite train of 
bold difquifitions and fubtle diftin&tions concerning points which 
are not the objects of human reafon, was the firft production of 
the fpirit of enquiry after it began to refume fome degree of aQj- 
vity and vigour in Europe. St was not this circumftance alone 
that gave fuch a wrong turn to the minds of men when t 
began to exercife talents which they had fo long negleéted; 
moft of the perfons, who attempted to revive literature in the 
12th and 13th centuries, had received inftru€tion, or derived 
their principles of fcience, from the Greeks in the Eaftern em. 
pire, or from the Arabians in Spain and Africa. Both the 
people, acute and inquifitive to excefs, corrupted thofe fciences 
which they cultivated. The former rendered theology a fyftem 
of fpeculative refinement or of endlefs controverfy : the latter 
communicated to philofophy a fpirit of metaphyfical and frive- 
lous fubtlety. Mif-led by thefe guides, the perfons who firft ap. 
plied to fcience were involved in a maze of intricate enquiries; 
inftead of allowing their fancy to take its natural range, and tp 
produce fuch works of invention as might have improved their 
tafte and refined their fentiments ; inftead of cultivating thofe 
arts which embellifh human life and render it comfortable; 
they were fettered by authority, they were led aftray by 
example, and wafted the whole force of their genius in {pecu- 
lations as unavailing as they were difficult. . 
But, however confiderable thefe firft efforts may appear, 
there was one circumftance which prevented the effects of 
them from being as extenfive as they ought. All the languages 
in Europe, during the period under review, were barbarous, 
They were deftitute of elegance, of force, and even of per- 
{picuity. Noattempt had been hitherto made to improve or 
to polifh them. ‘The Latin tongue was confecrated by the 
church to religion. Cuftom, with authority fcarcely :le6 
facred, had appropriated it to literature. All the fciences, 
cultivated in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, were taught 
in Latin. All books, with refpe€t to them, were written ia 
that language. This confined fcience within avery narrow 
circle. ‘The learned alone were admitted into the temple of 
knowledge ; the gate was fhut againft all. others, who were 
allowed to remain involved in their former darknefs and igno- 
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PO E. 


On a young Lady's fetting Fire to ber Head- 
Drefs with a Candle, a tragi-comic 
Poem, infcribed to the unfortunate Fair; 
written in 1768. 


ERE let the fock and bufkin join 
To form the heterogeneous line: 
Let ‘Thalia’s mafk her fifter wear, 
And banith from her cheek the tear ; 
Her fifter, fad Melpomene, 
Shall once appear in mirthful glee. 
' To fair Belinda bounteous heaven 
Each female grace and charm had given, 
Young Health fat fparkling in her eye, 
Her cheeks difclos’d the rofeate dye ; 
There beauty triumph’d in her bloom, 
And fought perfe€tion to affame. 
By Nature form’d our fex to pleafe 
With artlefs dignity and eafe, 
Without the fuperficial aid 
Of Faacy’s plumes to dvck her head, 
Yet too much led by Fathion’s pow’r, 


4 


_ Tovaty with the varying hour, 


Belinda with the current join’d, 
And to the mode her head refign’d. 
Her auburn trefies fhe difclos’d, 
And an afpiring front expos’d 5 
Above the elevated mound 
Tran{parent gauze the fummit crown’d, 
And hence defcending falls with eafe, 
And circles round the virgin’s face, 
Till, meeting ‘ow beneath her chin, 
Its ends were faft’ned by a pin, 
Thus deck’d, unconfcious of her fate, 
And all the dangers that await 
The fair in this uncertain ftate, 
Belinda ft.11 her needle ply’d, 
And chatted by her fiflers fide, 
But now, alas! the mournful mufe 
Her tale no longer can retufe, 
Sad to rehearfe the dreadful theme, 
A real fortow, not a dream, 
Departed was the radiant fun, 
is race o’er other climes to run, 
And night refum’d her fab'e car, 
Shading with dufky plumes the air; 
Extending {wift her wide domain, 
O’er town ani city, field and plain. 
No plane's now their luftie yield, 
Or moon illumes the azure field ; 
But fuilen darknefs reign’d around, 
And overfpread the vaft profound. 
The yard-dog howl’d — the night-bird 
fcream’d 
In vain ;—tiefe omens none efteem'd ; 
For, buly’d in domeftic care 
Were all the men and al) the fair ; 
Vor, Ii, 


T..4 .% 


And every guardian fy/pb was fled, 

That hover’d round Belinda’s head ; 

No more, with filken wings difplay’d, 
They fezeen’d its fabric. with their fhade; 

T’ illume the cheerlefs fhades of night 
Two tapers thed their radiant light ; 
Brightly they blaz’d with beamy ray, 
And form’d an artificial day. 

To thread her. needle, now, the maid 
Too near the flame reclio’d her head ; 
Eager tocatch the ftreaming rays, 
Incautious of the a€tive blaze : 

The gauze too near approach’d the beam, 
And, kindling at the taper’s flame, 

Soon was the curious fabric ras’¢, 

While rifing fires refplendent blaz’d ! 

So dreadful Etna’s flames arife, 

Afpiring to the diftant fkies ! 

Now dire deftruction hover’d round 

The curious elevated mound, 

And threat’ned, with relentlefs ire, 

The horrors of a general fire, 

Wherein giuze, ribbands, ‘hair, and all, 
In one vaft ruin foon muft fall ! 

Belinda fcream’d— and from her eyes 
Their wonted fparkling luftre flies ; 

But heav’n, (who with diftinguith’dcaré 
Still yields prote€tion to the fair,) 
Juft time enough to intervene, 
Swift brought Philander to the feene : 
He, inthe twinkling of an eye, 
‘When the wreath’d flame afcended high ; 
When crackling ‘tow, and hiffing hair, 
In fparkles mounted high in air, 
With fudden hand its rage oppos’d, 
And the tremendous chafm clos’d; 
The flames his friendly hand obey’d, 
And thus he fav d—Belinda’s head. 

But hence the férious mufe a leffon 

draws, 

And in the dire event explores the caufe : 
Hence may the fair Belinda fee how vain 
The tinfel ornament; of fathion’s train, 
Which yield no lafting, no fubftantial 


Joy ; 
Which winds may ruffle, tapers may de- 


roy. 

Hence Jet Belinda feek to be array’d 

In thofe bright ornaments that ne’er will 
fade ; 

Which, when the charms of tranfient 
beauty ceafe, 

And youth’s foft bloom forfakes her love- 
ly face, 

May fill adorn her regulated mind, 

And yield the fweets of psace and joy refin’d, 


G An 
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An Imitation of Cato’s Speech, infcribed to 
an ingenious Profiler by Shades, 


T muft be fo! C * © * *s, thou rea- 
fon’ ft well ! 
Eife why this pleafing toil, this fond de- 


fire, 
This longing after profiles—yet undrawn; 
Or whence this fecret dread and inward 
horror : 
Of dying without fame? ‘Why thrinks 
thy foul « 
Back on herfelf at beauty unpoffefs’d ; 
°Tis inftin@, natural inftin&, works 
within thee, ‘ 
And animates thee with a hope to pleafe : 
But, that the pentagraphian pencil’d ftrain, 
That mere machine compos’d of wood 
and lead, 
Should intimate thy efforts for a wife, 
Seems ftrange ! 
Wedlock, thou pleafing and yetanxious 
thought ! 
Through what variety of hopes and fears, 
Through what new fcenes and changes 
mutt we pafs ! 


The wide, th’ unbounded, profpect lies 
beiore us, 

But fhadows, fears, and darknefs, reft 
upon it, ‘ 

H-rethou mayft hold! if fame but prompts 
thy with, 

(And that it does, no doubt remains with- 
in me,) 

Yet gen’ral love, I fear, bids thee in- 
dulge it 5 


But know, the end of nature’s Jaw is blifs, 

And marriage only happinefs produces, 

If weary of thefe coubts, let Hymen end 
them : 

Thou’it neither rafhly venture lofs nor 


gain ; 
There love and pleafure meet thy thoughts 
at gace; 
And, though to wed be liberty to lofe, 
Yet joy in bondage is for e’er fecur’d, 
When all thy charms are gone, thy eyes 
grow cim, 
And all thofe trifling arts are laid afide, 
When unmix'd friendthip fhall paft loves 
fuccesd, 
And that continue loug as life remains. 
But, throw away thofe vain and mimic 
arts, 
A thoufend beauties will elude thy fkill! 
No more attempt a likenefs of thofe 
charms, 
Which owe their luftre to a feeling heart. 








Each fair who fits, but {miles behind thy 


back, 
And, by thy works,-would take thee for‘ 
her fex. | Y. W. 


If the Editor of the Monthly Ledger 
thinks the following effay, writren by 
a youth in the country, worthy a place 
in his Literary Repofitory, it is at his 
fervice. ' 


*BATH-HILL: A Poem, 
O ME ye, to whom: all tuneful 
ftrains belong, 
Inipire the poet to compofe the fong : 
No hero dead commands his pen, nor 


are 
Thefe lines to paint the dreary fcenes of 


war 3 ) 
The fhady grove, the flow’ry lawn, he _ 


fings, 
Where grows the oak, and where the 
daify fprings. 


A noble hill on Waveney’s bank there, 


ftands, 

Whole lofty top a charming view com- 
mands 3 

There towering trees, like fabled {cenes of 
love, 

Spread wide their bloom and form a lovee 
ly grove ; 

What rural beauties, rural {cenes appear! ’ 

What melting notes to charm the ra- 

vith'd ear! 

What mofly banks invite to foft repofe, 

Where violets bloom, whofe fcent ex- 
ceeds the rofe ! 

Majeftic oaks in tow’ring afpeé rife, 

And feem ¢’ invade with pride the vaulted 
tkies ; 

While the fad willow hangs his drooping 
head, 

And bends his branches to the wat’ ry bed: 

So when fome beauty, rivall’d but? by 
few, 

In triumph reigns, and fhines for ever 
new; 


* A hill fituate on the banksof the 
river Waveney, near Bungay; its fidesy 
covered with trees and fhrubs, appear like 
an amphitheatre encircling the verdant 
plain, affording a variety of romantic 
views and pleating walks in its recefies, 


the favourite haunts of the nightingale. 


At the bottom is a cold-bath which gives 
name to this lovely hill, on 
ec 
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The female-fex behold her charms 
with pain, 
With envy droop, and figh, but figh in 
vain, 
Theenvy’d height of Clementine to gain, 
When Phebus, with his all-enlivening 


ra 

Pours on ‘diftant clime meridian day ; 

When ** worlds on worlds” with dazzling 
luftre roll, 

And beautify the fcene from pole to pole ; 

Then in this grove {weet Philomel af- 
fumes 

Her pleafing ftrain, her penfive note re- 
fumes, 

Hail, beauteous Spring! “tis thou that 
glad’ft the fcene, 

Adorn’ft the mead, and cloath’ft the field 
in green 3 

For thee thefe hills in rural beasty thine, 

Thou art the parent, and the praife is 
thine! . 

The plain beneath is cloath’d.in vivid 

green, 

And far extends and far revolts the fcene; 

The diftant hills, the diftant groves, a- 
rife, 

Bungay’s fair towers and feats falute mine 
eyes 5 

Waveney’s fair ftream, with ferpentative 

ride, 

poe Jawn its rolling murmurs 
glide; 

The bending reed adorns his flow’ry fide, 

Waves its light head, and meets the 
foaming tide. 

When the bright fun with his approach 


ing beam : 

Invites the youth to dare the cooling 
ftream, 

They feck thefe plains and plunge into 
the tide, 

And on the rifing wave triumphant ride. 


J. A. 
On leaving the Country. 


AREWEL, ye gay delightful fcenes, 
Adiev, ye purling chryftal flreams, 
Each verdant valley, and each fragrant 
grove, 
Where with my Sylvia I was wont to 
rove ! 
While the wing’d fongfers fwell’d their 
downy throats, 
And charm’d our ears with their mellifiu- 
ous notes, 
The wanton fishes fported ia the flood, 
Whilft we, delighted, on the margin ftood ; 
G 


2 


And every charm, that ftrikes the cut- 
ward fenfe, 

Was heighten'd ftill by mutual confi- 
dence, 

No doubts perplex alternate we impart 

The thoug ts, the withes, of each fifter 
heart. 

In vain I count: the pleafures that are 

pat, ; 

Thofe foft enjoyments can no longer laft! 

The happy hours are fled —I muft no 
longer ftay, 

Tis duty fummons, and I muft obey. 

Farewel, ye gay delightful fcenes, 

Adieu, ye purling chryftal ftreams ; 

Each verdant valley, and each fragrant 


grove, 

Where with my Sylvia I was wont to 
rove ! 

I now depart—bid all my friends adieu, 

And, for. the favours I’ve receiv’d from 


you, 
Accept my grateful thanks, and grant my 


pray’r, 

That I, though abfent, your efteem may 
fhare. 

Why weeps my Sylvia! O check thofe 

flowing tears, 

Northus, my friend, indulge defponding 
fears : 

*Tis hard to part!—Indeed, I find it fo s 

Yet let fweet hope beguile the prefent 
woe. 

Some months elaps’d, fure thou may’ft 
crofs the plain, 

And Sylvia and Belinda meet again. 

Weep then no more—and what remains 
of grief : 

Transfer to me—for I may find relief 

In the kind welcome I expeét to find 

From the few friends that I have left 
behind ; 

Yet think not (even then) that I can 
b 


e 

So falfe to friendfhip, fo unjuft to thee, 

As to forget, whili gratulations rife, 

The dear-lov’d maid 1 muft for ever 
prize ; 

No, evco then my fzcret thoughts will 
bend 

To that dear fpot on which refides my 
friend ; 

There fix, and there participate 

Of her difmay, her folitary ftate. 

More I could fay, but time will not 


permit, 
Adieu, my friends, I ne’er thall you for- 
get. 
Sylvia, farewel, be thou completely 
blefs’d, 
Of rofy health and balmy peace poffefs’d ; 
May 

















May we foon meet with pleafure on each 
brow, 
And be as joyful as we're penfive now. 
BELINDA. 


Ove oz a favourite Bull-Finch, fcund 
dead in its Cage. 


WEET bird! alas! what change is 
here? ; 
Though late fo happy, brifk, and gay; 
No more wilt thou the morn falute, 
When all the orient flames with day, 


No morethy foft harmonious tongue 
Shall warble fweet its native lays, 
No more thy blufhing breaft fhall burn, 

And, bright, reflect its crimfon rays. 


Thy jetty creft, than filk more fleek, 
its glofs now fled, all faded lies, 
And the dim thades of death has veil’d 

The luftre of thy ftarry eyes. 


That tongue, which cheer'd the ling’ring 
hours, 
And vocal made the tedious day, 
That jetty head and glowing breaft, 
Moft now return to kindred clay. 


Nor can the mufe a tear refrain, 
When faithful mem’ry biings to view 
Thy pleafing form and grateful notes ; 
That tender tribute is thy due ! 


Ah! let a little peaceful grave 
Thy beauteous relics fafe contain, 
And there let bloom the earlieft flowers 
That paint in fpring the verdant plain. 


This fpot is facred to my bird ; 
Indulgent be the friencly dkies ; 

Breathe foft, ye winds, notxndely blaft 
The monumental flow’ss that rife ! 


For, this once animated frame, 
Though now a prey to worms refign’d, 
With beauty, love, and innocence, 
Array’d, was faireft of its kind, 


But, though tuneful, blithe, and gay, 
Lovely, and guiltlefs, from its birth, 
Thefe charms could not prevent the blow, 

Dealt by the fatal fhaft of death. 


Here, when reflection leads the mind 
Life’s feeble tenure to furvey, 
Let me, in moralizing thought, 
Apply the truths, thefe fcenes conveye 
EUSEBIUS, 
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A Vinprcation of Nosizity, 


Extra&ed from a Poem in Manufeript, 


AIL, happy Britain! thou fupreme 
of ifles ! 
Where Law takes Juftice by the hand — 
and fmiles. 
Hail, happy fand! where vice .is bound 
in chains, i 
And Reformation in perfection reigns ;_ 
Her openfront, where fteady Virtue rears, 
Graces her commons, and exalts her peers, 
In this bleft age, when rank ennobles 
worth, 
Who mot regrets the want of titled birth! 
Are not my Jord, your lordfbip, and bis 
race, 
Terms of refpeét, that awe the vulgar 
race ! 
The firft vibration of the tone implies 
The men more virtuous, and in courfe 
more wife ; 
Like a chief-judge’s wig, that feems to 
fay, 
Sir Oracle prefides in court to-day. 
Delufion all! to think, or hope to find 
In noblé perfons an ignoble mind ! 
Now, when the man of grandeur {allies 
forth, | 
Aloud the herald Truth proclaims his 
worth, 
Slander’s confounded at fo rare a fight, 


Slinks to her cave, and hides her from © 


the light ; 

And, though at heart averfe to quit her 
prey 

E’en Envy * plauds him in her f{neaking 


way. 
With fmiling afpe&t, that with rapture 
lows, 
The thankful tradefman hails him as he 
goes: 
Each rheum-eyed matron, leaning on her 
~~ crook, 
Puts on her broken fpeétacles to took : 
Grey-bearded vet’rans chuckle out his 
fame, 
And little children lifp his hallow’d name, 
Ne’er does the widow, fatherlefs, or poor, 
Depast unfed, or thanklefs, from his doors 
And, as the humble he vouchfafes to 
raife, 
His tenants blefs him, and his fervants 
praife, 
Ceafe then, my friend! to ftigmatize the 
great, 
Their faults are mere excrefcentes of 
ftate. 


Ne’er 
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P O E 


Ne’er wore the devil half fo. black a hue, 
As wicked-painters hang him up to view, 
That, which would tend to gibbet you or 
me, 
Is but a flaw in men of high degree 5 
And ev'ry flaw (though circumfcrib’d 
the ftore) «ofa, Ap 
Serves to difplay each fhining virtue more ; 
As brighter looks the di’mond when’ tis fet 
Within the dark circumference of. jet, 
Ceafe then, my friend! thy keen, far- 
caftic, lines : 
Avoid a prifon, and beware of fines, 
For know, (fo mutable the human mind,) 
The fame chief-juftice is not always kind; 
Man differs from himfelf, we all allow, 
As much as M—d does from M—y now. 
But, if determin’d, ev’n in Newgate’s 
fpite, 
To fuffer wrong for fpeaking what is 
right, ‘ 
Behold a new-born monfter to engage, 
Who mzrits all the torrent of thy rage $ 
The Nabob,—he, detefted by the good, 
Whofe hand is rapine, and whofe heart 
is blood 5 
O’er him the deiuge of invective roll, 
Mountain the waves to whelm his guilty 
foul, 
But hold—’twere cruel to augment his 
ain, > 
Minaty Conkcience fhakes her whip and 
chain. ‘ 
Where-e’er he turns. his Janguid, weep- 
ing, eye, 
‘No gen’rous fympathizing friend is nigh. 
What friend can foothe a breaft furcharg’d 
with woe, 
Unlefs that friend could fecond life be- 
ftow ! 
Heard you that fhriek! it was the doleful 


cry 
Of murder’d ghofts! and he, who rules 
the iky, 
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Will hear and punifh. Blank the tyrant 


ftands, ; 

The monument of fear—now wrings his 
hands 

In bitternefs of grief, and tries to pray, 

But ev'ry word is ftifi’d in its way. 

The blood of innocents for vengeance 
cries, : 

Compar’d to which, the thunder of the 
tkies 

Is fofter than the mufic of the groves, 

Where ‘tender turtles coo their faithful 
loves; 

Soft, as when Zephyr at a filent hour 

With gentle whifper wakes the morning 
flow’r. 

‘When dead, no teats will flow, no fighs 
will rife 

From Pity’s bofom, or from Pity’s eyes, 

Nor will Oblivion, long as Nature lives, 

Give him that favour, which to dogs fhe 
gives, ‘ 

But human charity, inclin’d to fpare, 
Diétates one little, yet an earneft, pray’rs 
May the:Great Searcher of the human 

heart, 
Who fees the workings of the inmof 


part, 

Sole judge of grief affum’d, or grief fin- 
cere, 

The falfe difcerning frcm the real tear, 

(Whether from dread alone of future 
woes, 

Or true compunétion for his crimes it 
flows, ) 

When the laftawul trump fhall rend the 

fkies, A 
The graves fhal] open, and the dead fhall 


rife, 
As beft fhall pleafe his gracious will, ex- 
tend 
Some mercy to the wretch, though he 
was no man’s friend! 





*,* Correfpondents fending any Letters. 


(Poft-paid) addreffed to 


AMES PHILIPS, 


Bookfeller, at Number 2, in George-Yard, 
Lombard-Street, due Notice will be taken 


of them, 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN, 
From Augut 14, to Auguf 19, 1775. 
By the Standard Wincuestrer Bubhel of } 
Eight Gallons. 
Wheat Rye Barley Oats Beans | 
5S a 6 de 5. oe Se he Ut 
{ London, [sto]s sl2tr][2z of 3 4 
COUNTIES INLAND. 
Middlefex, sul 3 4/2 4/3 6 
Surry, § 9pm pn 241 ea 
Hertford, G6 Pim |——]2 3434 
Bedford, 6 4/4 7|/——]2 3]3 2 
| Cambridge, 5 9}3 2) 7——~] 1 10] 2 10 ae 
Huntingdon, 6 3/——]3 1] 1 10/3 1 | 
Northampton, 6 ©14 9/3 4]2 11210 A 
Rutland, GT met SO | mf ee 
Leicefter, 5 9/5 013 6/2 oO] 3 7 
Nottingham, 5 71/4 513 3}]2 O]3 9g 
Derby, & fife ts 313 8 1) 
Stafford, 6 8/5 2}/——/2 2/3 9 2}\ 
Salop, 67/5 11/3 2] tar] 4 7 3|\ 
Hereford, ee SE | eee Feely 4\\ 
Worcefter, 6 9/4 813 6/2 9]4 1 ’ (gf 
Warwick, 611} ——|]—— {2 6/5 o élt 
Gloucefter, 7 3p f3 OF 8° 3t4 4 7i\ 
Wilthhire, 5 Sl[—— 12 912 S14 3 8Is 
Berks, § Ati | ol 2 413 64 ‘gis 
Oxford, 6 2/——{/3 6/2 7]310 
Bucks, 6 ri ——1359'2 313 5 , 
COUNTIES upon the COAST. 
Effex, 6 of 2a1]3 412 373 4 
Suffolk, 5101/3 11/3 OC] 2 113 0 
Norfolk, 6 213 2/2 g]itti2 g 
Lincoln, 6 2/4 0/3 Of1:°91/3 3 
| York, $ 10/4 3/——|2 0]3 7 
Durham, 5 4,3 3) ]2 2/3 
| Northumberland, | 5 5/3 9/3 !/2 2]/3 8 
Cumberland, 5 213 91/3 OC} 2 Of 3 2 
j Weitmoreland, 5 10} —— jm] Ils 3 2 
Lancathire, 6 2]——-13 5/2 113.5. 
Chehhire, 66/4 9/311) 2 2}—— 
Monmouth, ‘6 41——/]3 4/2 of — 
Somerfet, 6 213° 8/3 6/2 41/3 7 
Devon, § G}——/}3 O;1 g|— 
Cornwall, 5 9{——]2tjtioj— 
Dorfet, 15 Qi[—m—]2 9/2 4/4 3 
Hamphhire, 5 7{m]211/ 2 4/3 7 
Suffex, 5 2}/——|{2 8/2 113 4 
Kent, 5 Gim——!3 112 3]3 3 
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Fees Augult 7, to Augut 12 1775. 
waAtLeE s 
wae Ere Buiey Oats Beans 


as ds da 
North Wales, \é 3 o13 ) ° 4 10 
South Wales, a 4 


Part of °3 C O T A 
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A MerezorotocicaL DIARY of the bess te 
For July, 1775. 
Therm, 
.| lo. | hi. Weather. 
]00 164 |Cloudy and fhowery. 
9.159 |64 |Showery day. 
3162 {Slight fhowers. 
622/Cloudy, intervals with {unfhine. 
66 |Sultry. 
65 |Cloudy and fome fhowers, 
1633166 |Ditto. 
a 67 Cloudy. 
63 |Rainy. 
632/Showery. 
64 |Ditto. 
¥|013/62 |Ditto. 
s 612)/Ditto. 
612/Heavy rain. 
littleli29,7,]60 |622|Cloudy and flight fhowers. 
ittlel29,%,]60 |63 |Sultry. 
9.160 |62 |Fair. 
littleiz9 9,)60 |622/Ditto. 
ittle}30 [62 {66 |Sultry. 
30 {65 |7° |Ditto. . 
63 |67 |Ditto. 
$,1635|7° |Ditto. 
#162 |66 |Heavy fhowers. 
$1634|58 {Slight rain, afternoon fultry. 
64 {7° jSultry. 
29 £164 |702|Ditto, flight fhowers. 
29 ,%|635109 |Sultry. } 
29 ,°,|64 |68 |Heavy thunder fhowers and light. 
$1612/65 |Ditto. 
29,°,{60 |67 |Sultry. 
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Account of Maffachufets-Bay. {From Travels through the Middle 
Settlements in North=America, by the Rev. Mr. Burnaby ; lately 
publifbed. ] 


ge OSTON, the mietfopolis of Maffachufets-Bay, 
ge in New-England, is one of the largeft and mot 

® flourifhing towns in North-America. It is fitu- 

M ated upon a peninfula, or father an ifland 
joined to the continent by an ifthmus or narrow 
D> neck of Jand half a mile in length, at the bot- 

tom of a fpacious and noble harbour, defended from the fea 
by a number of fmall iflands. The length of it is nearly two 
miles, and the breadth of it halfa one; and it is fuppofed to 
Contain 3000 houfes and 18 or 20,000 inhabitants. At the en- 
trance of the harbour ftands a very good light-houfe ; and, 
Upon an ifland about a league from the town, a confiderable 
caftle, mounting near 150 cannon: there are feveral good bats. 
teries about it, and one in particular very ftrong, built by 
Mr. Shirley. There are alfo two batteries in the town, for 16 
or 20 guns each ; but they are not, I believe, of any force, 
The buildings in Bofton are in general good ; the ftreets are 
open and fpacious, and well pavéd; and the whole has much 
Vou. Il. H the 
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the air of fome of our beft county-towns in England. The 
country round about it is exceedingly delightful ; and, froma 
hill which ftands clofe to the town, (where there is a beacon’ 
ereted, to alarm the neighbourhood in cafe of any furprize,} 
is one of the fineft profpeéts, the moft beautifully variegated, 
and richly grouped, of any, without exception, that T have 
ever feen. 

The chief public buildings are, three churches ; thirteen or 
fourteen mecting-houfes ; the governor’s palace ;_ the court. 
houfe or exchange ; Faneuils-hall ; a linen-manufacturing. 
houfe ; a work-houfe ; a bridewell; a public granary ; anda 
very fine wharf, at leaft half a mile long, undertaken at the 
expence of a number of private gentlemen, for the advant 
of unloading and loading veffels. Moft of thefe-buildings are 
handfome : the church, called King’s-Chapel, is exceedingly 
elegant, and fitted up in the Corinthian tafte. There is alfo 
an elegant private concert-room, highly finifhed in the [onic 
manner. | had reafon to think the fituation of Bofton un- 
healthy, (at leaft in this feafon of the year,} as there were fre- 
quent funerals every night during my ftay there. 

The fituation of the province of Maflachufets-Bay, inclu- 
ding the diftri& of Plymouth, is between the 41ft and 43d de- 
gree of north latitude, and about 72 degrees weft longitude, / 
Sagadahoc and the Main, very large territories, lying north of 
New-Hamphhire, belong alfo to the province of Maflachufets- 
Bay: they were annexed to it by the new charter of 1691. 
The Main forms one county, called the county of York, and 
fends three members to the council ; Sagadahoc, which is an- 
nexed to it, fends one. The climate, foil, natural preduce, 
and improved ftate of Maflachufets-Bay are much the fame as 
of Rhode-Ifland. It is divided into counties and townhhips, , 
and each townlhip, if it contains forty freeholders, has a right 
to fend a member to the aflembly. ‘The prefent number of te- 
prefentatives amounts to between 130 and 140; of which 
Bofton fends four. 


Townhhips are generally fix miles fquare, and divided into § 


fixty-three equal lots ; viz. one lot for the firft fettled minif- 
ter as inheritance, one lot for the miniftry as glebe-lands, one 
lot for the benefit of a {chool ; the other fixty lots to fixty per- 
fons, or families, who, within five years from the grant, are 
to erect a dwelling-houfe, and clear feven acres of land, fit for 
mowing or ploughing, &e. 

By the charter, every freeholder fhould poffefs 40s. freehold, 
or 50/. perfonal, eftate: but, I believe, this aiticle has not 
been ftriGtly adhered to. Every town, containing forty free- 
holders, has a right to fend a ntember to the aflembly, but " 
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not abfolutely obliged to do fo, unlefs it contains eighty free- 
holders. 

The number of fouls in this province is fuppofed to.amount 
to 200,000 ; and 40,000 of them to be capable of bearing 
arms. ‘They carry on a confiderable traffic, chiefly in the man- 
mer of the Rhode-Iflanders ; but have fome material articles for 
exportation which the Rhode-Iflanders have not, except in a 
very trifling degree: thefe are falt-fith and veflels, Of the lat- 
ter they build annually a great number, “and fend them, laden 
with cargoes of the former, to Great-Britain, where they fell 
them. They clear out, from Bofton, Salem, Marblehead, 
and the different ports in this province, yearly, about 
ton of thipping. Exclufive of thefe articles, their manufac- 
tures are not large : thofe of {pirits, fifh-oil, and iron, are, I 
believe, the moft confiderable. They fabricate beaver-hats, 
which they fell for a moidore a-piece ; and, fome years ago, 
they erected a manufa@ory, with a defign to encourage the 
Irifh fettlers to make linens ; but, at the breaking out of the 
war, the price of Jabour was enhanced fo much, that it was 
impoffible to carry iton. Like the reft of the colonies, they 
alfo endeavour to make woollens, but have not yet been able to 
‘bring them to any degree of perfection ; indeed, it is an article 
in which I think they will not eafily fucceed ; for the American 
wool is not only coarfe, but, in comparifon of the Englifh, 
exceedingly fhort. Upon the beft enquiry l-could make, I 
‘was not able to difcover that any one had ever feen a ftaple of 
‘American wool longer than feven inches ; whereas, in the 
‘counties of Lincoln and Leicefter, they are frequently twenty- 
‘two inches long. In the fouthern colonies, (at leaft, in thofe 
parts where I travelled,) there is fcarcely any herbage ; and 
(whether it is owing to this, or to the exceffive heats, I am 
ignorant) the wool is fhort and hairy. ‘The northern colo- 
mes have, inJeed, greater plenty of herbage, but are for fome 
months covered with fnow ; and, without a degree of atten- 
tion and care in houfing the fheep and guarding them againft 
accidents and wild beafts, (which would not eafily be com- 
penfated,) it would be very difficult to increaf2 their numbers 
to any great amount. The Americans feem confcious of this 
fad, and, notwithftanding a very fevere prohibition, contrive 
to procure from England, every year, a confiderable number of 
rams, in order to improve and multiply the breed. What the 
lands beyond the Alleghenny, and upon the banks of the 
Ohio, may be, I do not know: they are faid to be very rich; 
but the climate, I believe, is not lefs fevere; and I think, 
upon collating different accounts, that the feverity of heat and 
coid is not much abated by cultivation. ‘The air becomes 
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dryer and more wholefome, in proportion as the woods are cut 
down, and the ground is cleared and cultivated ; but the cold 
is not lefs piercing, nor the {now lefs frequent. I think there: 
fore, upon the whole, that America, though it may, with 
particular care and attention, produce {mall quantities of to. 
Jerably good wool, will yet never be able to produce it in uch 


plenty, and of fuch a quality, as to ferve for the neceffary con. 


fumption of its inhabitants. 

The government of this province is lodged in the hands of a 
governor, or lieutenant-governor, appointed by the king; a 
¢ouncil of twenty-eight perfons, chofen annually, with the 
governor’s approbation, by the general aflembly *; and a houfe 
of reprefentatives + annually eleéted by the freeholders. The 
governor commiffions all the militia and other military offi- 
cers; and, with confent of the council, alfo nominates and 
appoints all civil officers, except thofe that are concerned in 
the revenue. He calls and adjourns the affembly, and has, in 
every refpect, a very extenfive authority. His falary, with 
perquifites, amounts to about 1300/. fterling a year, The 
vernor and council together have the probate of wills, and the 
‘power of granting adminiftrations and divorces. 

There are feveral courts of judicature. All actions under 
twenty fhillings fterling are cognizable by a juftice of peace; 
from whofe determination there lies an appeal to the inferior 
county-court of common-pleas ; and from hence to the fupe- 
rior provincial court in its circuits, which is alfo a court of 
oyer and terminer in criminal affairs, and is held by a chief- 
juftice and fome affiftant judges. In this court, if the deter- 
mination is not fatisfactory, a rehearing of the caufe may be 
had with a different jury {; and even, by petition to the ge- 
neral aflembly, a fecond rehearing : the dernier refort is to his 
majefty in council, but this only in cafes of 300/. fterling vas 
Jue; and the appeal muft be made within fourteen days after 
judgement. 


The 


* They are chofen by the new reprefentatives and the laft year’s 
counfellors ; fo that each counfellor has a vote in his own 1e- 
election. The governor has a negative to every counfellor’s elec; 
tion, without being obliged to affign a reafon. 

+t Each reprefentative muft be refident in the townfhip for which 
he is eleGted ; he muft alfo have a plurality of votes refpedting the 
number of voters, and not in comparifon only of the other candi- 
dates : he is paid for his attendance and fervices, and fubjeét to 3 
fine if he negleéts them. 


t Juries are, I believe, appointed partly by lot and partly by 
rotation. 
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The eftablifhed religion here, as in all the other provinces 
of New-England, is that of the congregationalifts ; a religion 
different, in fome trifling articles, though none very material, 
from the prefbyterian. There are, befides thefe, however, 
great numbers of people of different perfuafions, particularly of 
the religion of the church of England ; which feems to gain 
ground and to become more fafhionable every day. A church 
has been lately erected at Cambridge, within fight of the col- 
lege, which. has greatly alarmed the congregationalifts, who 
confider it as the moft fatal ftroke that could poffibly have been 
levelled at their religion. The building is elegant, and the 
minifter of it (the Rev. Mr. Apthorpe) is a very amiable 
young man, of fhining parts, great learning, and pure and en- 
gaging manners. — This gentleman, I have heard, afterward 
met with fo much oppofition and perfecution from the congre- 
gationalifts, that he was obliged to refign his cure, to quit the 
colony, and has fince lived in England, upon a living (I bee 
an in Surry) which was given him by the late archbifhop 

ecker. 

Arts and fciences feem to have made a greater progrefs here 
than in any other part of America. Harvard-college has been 
founded above a hundred years ; and, although it is not upon 
a perfec plan, yet it has produced a very good effect. The 
arts are undeniably forwarder, in Maffachufets-Bay, than ei- 
ther in Pennfylvania or New-York. The public buildings are 
more elegant ; and there is a more general turn for mufic, 
painting, and the belles-lettres. 

The character of the inhabitants of this province is much 
improved, in comparifon of what it was; but puritanifm and 
a fpirit of perfecution are not yet totally extinguifhed. The 
gentry of both fexes are hofpitable and good-natured : there is 
an air of civility in their behaviour ; but it is conftrained by 
formality and precifenefs. Even the women, though eafinets 
of carriage is peculiarly charaéteriftic of their nature, appear 
here with more ftiffnefs and referve than in the other colonies. 
They are formed with fymmetry, are handfome, and have fair 
and delicate complexions ; but are faid univerfally, and even 
proverbially, to have very indifferent teeth. 

The lower clafs of the people are more in the extreme of 
this character, and (which is conftantly mentioned as fingu— 
larly pecujiar to them) are impertinently curious and inqui- 
fitive. I was told of a gentleman of Philadelphia, who, in 
travelling through the provinces of New-England, having met 

with many impertinences, from this extraordinary turn of cha- 
rater, at length fell upon an expedient, almoft as extraordi- 
Nary,'to get rid of them. He had obferyed, when he went 
into 
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into an ordinary, [inns are fo called in America,] that eve 
individual of the family had a queftion or two to propofe to 
him, relative to his hiftory; and that, till each was fatisfied, 
and they had conferred and compared together their informa. 
‘tion, there was no poffibility of procuring any refrefhment, 
He, therefore, the moment he went into any of thefe places, 
enquired for the mafter, the mittrefs, the fons, the daughters, 
the men-fervants, and the maid-fervants ; and, having affem. 
‘bled them all together, he began in this manner. ‘* Worthy 
people, I am B.F. of Philadelphia, by trade a ———~, anda 
batchelor. I have fome relations at Bofton, to whom! am 
going to make a vifit: my ftay will be fhort, and I thall then 
return and follow my te ey as -a prudent man ought to do, 
This is all I know of myfelf, and all I can poffibly inform you 
of: I beg, therefore, that you will have pity upon me and my 
horfe, and give us both fome refrefhment.” 

Singular fituations and manners will be productive of fingu- 
dar cuftoms : but frequently. fuch as, upon flight examination, 
may appear to be the effects of mere grofinefs of character, 
‘will, upon deeper refearch, be found to proceed from fimpli- 
city and innocence. A very extraordinary method of court- 
fhip, which is fometimes practifed amongft the lower people of 
‘this province, and is called tarrying, has given occafion to this 
reflection, When a man is enamoured of a young woman, 
and wifhes to marry her, he propofes the affair to her parents, 
without whofe confent no marriage in this colony can take 


place: if they have no objection, they allow him to tarry with. 


her one night, in order to make his court to her. At their 
ufual time the old couple retire to bed, Jeaving the young ones 
to fettle matters as they can; who, after having fat up as long 
as they think proper, get into bed together alfo, but without 
pulling off their under-garments, in order to prevent fcandal. 


If the parties agree, it is all very well ; the banns are pub- 


lifhéd, and they are married without delay. If not, they part, 
and: poffibly never fee each other again ; unlefs (which is an 
accident that feidom happens) the forfaken fair-one prove preg- 
nant, and then the man is obliged to marry her, under pain of 
excommunication. 

A gentleman, fome time ago, travelling upon the frontiers 
sof Virginia, where there are few fettlements, was obliged to 
take up his quarters, one evening, at a miferable plantation; 
where, exclufive of a Negro or two, the family confifted of a 
man and his wife, and one daughter about fixteen years of 
age. Being fatigued, he prefently defired them to fhew him 
where he was to fleep : accordingly they pointed to a bed ina 
corner of. the room where they were fitting. The gentleman 
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was a little embarraffed ; but, being exceflively weary, he re- 
tired, half-undreffed himfelf, and got into bed. After fome 
time the old gentlewoman came to bed to him ; after her, the 
old gentleman ; and, laft of all, the young lady.— This, ina 
country excluded from all civilized fociety, could only proceed 
from fimplicity and innocence ; and, indeed, it is a general 
and true obfervation, that forms and’ obfervances become ne= 
ceflary, and are attended to, in proportion as manners become 
corrupt and it is found expedient to guard againft vice and that 
defign and duplicity of character, which, from the nature of 
things, will ever prevail in large and cultivated focieties. 

The province of Maflachufets-Bay has been for fome years 

, I believe, rather on the-decline. Its inhabitants have 
loft feveral branches of trade, which they are not likely to re- 
cover again. They formerly fupplied, not only Connecticut, 
but other parts of the continent, with dry goods, and received 
fpecie in return: but, fince the introduction of paper-currency, 
they have been deprived of great part of thiscommerce. -'Their 
fhip-trade is confiderably decreafed, owing to their not having 
been fo careful in the conftruétion of veffels as formerly. 
Their fitheries too have not been equally fuccefsful. They 
have had alfo a confiderable number of provincial troops in 
pay (between fix and feven thoufand, I believe) during the 
courfe of the prefent war, and have been burthened with heavy 
taxes. Thefe have been laid upon eftates, real and perfonal. 
Some merchants in Bofton, I. have been credibly informed, 
have paid near 40o/. fterling annually. Affeflments are made 
by particular officers, who,. with the fele@t-men, conftables, 
overfeers, and feveral others, are elected annually by the free- 
men, for the direction and management of each particular 
townhhip. 

There is lefs paper-money, in this colony, than in any o- 
ther of America: the current coin is chiefly gold and filver ; 
and Bofton is the only place, I believe, where there is a mint 
to coin money. 

I was told of a very impolitic law, in force in this province, 
which forbids any mafter or commander of a veilel to bring 
ftrangers into the colony, without giving fecurity that. they 
fhall not become chargeable to it. ~ 

Upon the whole, however, notwithftanding what.has been 
faid, Maffachufets-Bay is a rich, populous, and well-cultiva- 
ted province, 

I cannot take leave of it without relating a very extraordi- 
nary ftory, communicated to me by perfons of undoubted credit, 
as it farther tends to illuftrate the character and manners of its 
inhabitants, 

Some 
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Some years ago, a commander of one of his majefty’s thips 
of war, being ftationed at this place, had orders to cruife, 
from time to time, in ordet to protect our trade and diftrefg 
the enemy. It happened unluckily that he returned from one 
of his cruifes on a Sunday ; and, as he had left his lady at 
Bofton, the moment fhe heard of the fhip’s arrival the hafted 
down to the water’s fide, in order to receive him. The cap. 
tain, on landing, embraced her with tendernefs and affection ; 
this, as there were feveral fpectators by, gave great offence, 
and was confidered as an act of indecency and a flagrant profana« 
tion of the Sabbath. The next day, therefore, he was fums 
moned before the magiftrates; who, with many fevere rebukes 
and pious exhortations, ordered him to be publicly whipped, 
The captain ftifled his indignation and refentment as much as 
poffible ; and as the punifhment, from the frequency of it, 
was not attended with any. great degree of ignominy or dif- 
grace, he mixed with the beft company, was well received by. 
them, and they were apparently good friends. At length the 
time of the ftation expired, and he was recalled: he went, 
therefore, with feeming concern, to take leave of his worthy 
friends ; and, that they might fpend one more happy day to- 
gether before their final feparation, he invited the principal 
magiftrates and felect-men to dine with him on-board his thip 
upon the day of his departure. They accepted the invitation, 
and nothing could be more joyous and convivial than the en- 


 tertainment which he gave them. At length the fatal moment 


arrived that was to feparate them : the anchor was a-peak, the 
fails were unfurled, and nothing was wanting but the fignal to 
get under-way. The captain, after taking an affectionate 
leave of his worthy friends, accompanied them upon deck, 
where the boatfwain and crew were in readinefs to receive. 
them. He there thanked them afreth for the civilities they 
bad fhewn him ; of which, he faid, he fhould retain an eter« 
nal remembrance; and to which he wifhed it had been in his 
power to have made a more adequate return. Qne point of ci- 
vility only remained to be adjufted between them, which, as 
it was in his power, fo he meant moft fully to recompenfe to 
them. He then reminded them of what had paffed ; and, or- 
dering his crew to pinion them, had them brought, one by 
one, to the gang-way; where the boat{wain ftripped off their 
fbirts, and, with a cat-of-nine-tails, laid on the back of each 
forty ftripes fave one. They were then, amidft the fhouts and 
acclamations of the crew, fhoved into their boats ; and the 

captain, immediately getting under-way, failed for England. 
This ftory has lately appeared in fome of the Englifh news- 
papers, told with much humour and with fome difference re- 
; fpecting 
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{peéting the occafion and mode of the captain’s punifhment. 
The author cannot take upon himfelf to fay which account 
may be moft exact; but he has chofen to abide by that which 
he heard at Bofton. They either of them ferve to characterize 
the people, and to anfwer the author’s purpofe in relating it. 





Accidents, Incidents, remarkable Events, &c. 


BBEVILLE, in France, nearly deftroyed by an explo- 

fion of gunpowder, when 150 of the inhabitants perifhed, 
and 100 houfes were deftroyed, (the lofs fuftained being efti< 
mated at 472,917 livres,) Nov. 1773. 

Abbeys and monafteries pillaged of their plate and jewels by 
William the Conqueror, 1069 ; 110 fupprefled by order of 
council, 1414; diflolved by Henry VIII. to the value of 
2,853,000/. 1540- 

Abbot, archbifhop of Canterbury, by accident killed his 
park-keeper, Jan. 20, 1621. 

Agathocles deftroyed the wives and children of his foldiers, 
for having put two of his fons to death, 307 before Chrift. 

Alexander III. (pope,) compelled the kings of England and 
France to hold the ftirrups of his faddie when he mounted his 
horfe, 1182. 

Alfhelm murdered, by order of Edric of Mercia, 1009. 

Alfred, fon of Ethelred II, his eyes put out by earl Godwin, 
and 600 of his train murdered at Guildford, 1036 ; died foon 
after at Ely. é‘ 

Antioch, 100,000 of the people of, killed by the Jews in 
one day, 145 before Chrift. . 

Antiochus killed 80,000 of the people of Jerufalem, for re- 
volting, 170; put Eleazer and the Maccabees to death, 168—~ 
before Chrift. 

Ardevelt, Jacob, the great brewer of Ghent, and leader of 
a revolt, aflaffinated, 1345. 

Ariftonicus ftrangled at Rome, by order of the fenate, 126 
before Chrift, 

Affaffination-plot, Feb. 1696. 

Balchen, admiral, loft in the Vi@tory, O&. 1744. ; 

Balfhazzar faw the writing on the wall, 538 before Chrift. 

Bangor, monks of, killed by the Danes, 580. 

Bantam, eight ambafladors of, arrived in England, 1682. ~ 

Bawdy-houfe, a famous one, erected at Rome by pope 
Sixtus IV. and the Roman proftitutes paid his holinets a 
weekly tax, which amounted fometimes to 20,000 ducats a 
year, 1471. 

Vou. III, _I Beaton, 
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Beaton, cardinal, archbifhop of St. Andrew’s, murdered, 
May 28, 1546. 

Becket, archbifhop, murdered in the cathedral-church at 
Canterbury, Dec. 29, 1171. 

Bilfon, boy of, amufed the public, 1620. 

Bifhops, burnt, 1555; 7 fent to the Tower, June 8, 1688, 

Boadicea burnt London and killed 70,000 inhabitants ; foon 
after, being defeated by Suetonius, the poifoned herfelf, 59. 

Bohemia, queen of, vifited England, May 17, 16613; and 
died there. 

Books, to the number of 200,000, burnt at Conftantinople, 
by the order of Leol. 476. 

Bofton profcribed, and the port removed, by the Englith 
parliament, April 4, 1774, as a punifhment for a riot. 

Buckingham, the duke of, killed, at Portfmouth, by Fel- 
ton, Aug. 23, 1628, aged 35. 

Budgell, Euftace, born, 1685; drowned himfelf, 1736. 

Burleigh, capt. murdered at Winton, Feb. 10, 1648. 

Calcutta, 123 perifhed in the black-hole at, 1755. 

Calvert, Bernard, of Andover, went from Southwark to 
Calais, July 17, 1720, in one day, and returned the fame 
evening. 

Carlos, don, prince of Spain, poifoned, by order of his fa- 
ther, through jealoufy, 1568. 

Carthage and Corinth deftroyed, (700,000 inhabitants in 
the former,) 146 before Chrift. 

Cherokee chiefs, feven of them arrive in England, 17303 
and three more in 1758. 

Cheiter, an explofion of gunpowder at, which deftroyed 
many of the fpectators of a puppet-fhow, and greatly damaged 
feveral houfes, Nov. 5, 1772. 

Clarence, the duke of, brother to Edward 1V. murdered in 
the Tower, 1478, aged 27. 

Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, 50; killed herfelf, 20 before 
Chrift, aged 41. 

Cock-lane ghoft, affair of, 1762. 

Coloffus of Rhodes, thrown down, 214 before Chrift. It 
weighed 720,000 Ib. 

Confpiracy, Roger Moore’s, ‘in Ireland, 1641; ‘Titus 
Oates’s, Sept.6, 1678; at Malta, to deftroy the whole order, 
for which 125 flaves fuffered death, June 26, 1749; at Lif- 
bon, by feveral of the nobility, who fhot the king, 17585 at 
Palermo, O&. 26, 1773. 

Coronation chair and ftone, brought from Scotland, 1296. 

Crifp, Edw. of Bury, in Suffolk, cut and mangled, 1729. 

Croyland, the monks of, murdered at Peterborough, 863. 

Curtius, 
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Curtius, M. rode into a gulph at Rome, 362 before Chrift. 
Cutters, hanged for rioting, Dec. Sh 2 
Damiens attempted to aflaffinate the French king, Jan. 5, 


1757+ 

"Remley, lord, blown up, Feb. 10, 1567. 

Dauphin of France murdered the duke of Burgundy, and 
was difinherited the crown, 1419. 

Demofthenes poifoned himfelf, 313 before Chrift, aged 60. 

Dering, fir Cholmondeley, k#led in a ducl with Mr. ‘Thorn- 
hill, May 9, 1711. 

Dreids, deftroyed by command of Nero, 60.__, 

Duck, Rev. Stephen, drowned himfelf, 1756. 

Duncan, king of Scots, murdered by Macbeth, 1054. 

Eli, the eleventh judge of Ifrael, on hearing the ark was ta- 
ken, fell down and broke his neck at Shiloh, 1116 before 
Chrift, aged 98. 

Evagoras, king of Cyprus, murdered by Nicocles, the eu- 
nuch, 373 before Chrift. 

Gaveiton, favourite of Edward II. killed, July 1, 1312. 

Gloucefter, the duke of, uncle to Richard II, fmothered 
between two feather-beds, Feb. 28, 1397- 

Gloucefter, Humphry, duke of, fourth fon of Henry IV. 
murdered, and buried at St. Alban’s, 1447. 

Gloucefter, Richard, duke of, brother to.Edward IV. mur- 
dered Edward, prince of Wales, 1483 ; drowned the duke of 
Clarence, brother to Edward IV. in a but of Malmfey wine, 
1478. . See Richard ITI. 

Godfrey, fir Edmondbury, an active juftice of the peace a- 
gainft Papifts, murdered, Oct. 17, 1678. 

Godwin, earl of Kent, choked in protefting his innocence 
at table with the king, 1053. 

Greville, Fulke, tord Brook, born, 15543 killed by his 
fervant, Sept. 30, 1628. 

Guife, the duke of, murdered, 1590. 

Guapowder-plot difcovered, Nov. 5, 1605. 

Hackney, Alice, who had been buried 175 years, accident- 
ally dug up in the church of St. Mary-Hill, London, (the 
{kin being whole, and the joints of the arms pliable,) 1494. 

Hamilton, the duke of, and lord Mohun, killed in a duel in 
Hyde-park, Nov. 15, 1712. 

Harley, Robert, earl of Oxford, born, 1681 ; ftabbed at 
the council-board by Guifcard, March 8, 1711. 

Head, Richard, caft away at fea, 1678. 

Hengift murdered 800 Englifh noblemen, Mayr, 449. 

Henry UI. king of France, murdered, Aug. 1, 1589. 

Henry LV. king of France, killed by Ravillac, May 14, 1610. 

12 Herod 
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Herod put his wife Mariamne to deatl, and his mother-in, 
Jaw Alexandria, 28; his two fons put to death, by order of 
the council, 6 years before Chritt, 

Horfa flain by Vortimer, 455. 

Howard, Mr, Juftice, ftabbed in Weftminfter-hall, Nov.g1, 
3640, > 

Huguenots, murdered at Paris, Aug. 24, 1572. 

James I. king of Scotland, murdered, 1437. 

James HI. of Scotland, killed by his nobility, 1487, 

James IV. of Scotland, killed, Sept.9, 1513. 

Jeffery, third fon of Henry IJ, trampled under foot, and 
killed at a tournament at Paris, 1126. 

Jericho, the walls of, fell, 1454 before Chrift. 

Jews, ttie feventy years captivity of them, began 606 before 
Chrift ; they about Cyrene, headed by one Andra, murdered 
near 200,000 Greeks and Romans, ate their entrails, and co- 
vered themfelves with the fkins of thofe they affaffinated, 115 
after Chrift ; above 580,c00 deftroyed by the Romans, 135; 
firft arrived in England, 1079; thinking to obtain the divine cle- 
mency, at the folemnization of the Paflover, facrificed a young 
lad of twelve years old, the fon of a rich tradefman at Paris, by 
firft whipping his flefh from his bones, and then crucifying 
him ; for which cruelty the criminals were executed, and the 
reft banifhed France, 1180; from this circumftance the Jews 
have been ever fince held in deteftation ; a maflacre of them, 
Sept. 3, 1189; feven were condemned to pay the king 20,000 
marks, or fuffer perpetual imprifonment, for circumcifing a 
Chriftian child at Norwich, and attempting to crucify him, 
12353 two hundred and upwards were apprehended for cruci- 
fying a child at Lincoln, 18 of whom were hanged, and the 
reft heavily fined, 1255 ; feven hundred were flain in London, 
becaufe a Jew would have forced a Chriftian to pay him more 
than two fhillings a week for the loan of twenty, 12625 every 
Jew, who lent money on ufury, was commanded to wear a 
plate upon his breaft, fignifying that he was an ufurer, or to 
quit the realm, 12743; two hundred and fixty-feven were 
hanged and quartered for clipping, 1277; the fame year the 
Jews crucified a child at Northampton, for which fifty were 
drawn at horfes tails and hanged ; all the fynagogues were ors 
dered to be deftroyed, 12823 all the Jews in England were 
apprehended in one day, their goods and chattels confifcated 
to the king, and they, to the number of 15,060, banifhed the 
realm, having only fuftenance-money allowed, 1287 ; four 
executed for a murder at Chelfea, Dec. 9, 1771. 


John’s, St. monaftery, near Smithfield, burnt by Wat Ty- 
ler’s rabble, 1381. . 


Kidder, 
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Kidder, bifhop of Bath, killed in his bed by the fall of a 
ftack of chimneys, in the great ftorm, 1703. 

Kouli Khan affaffinated, June 8, 1747. 

Lamb, Dr. murdered in London, June 24, 1628. 

Lenox, the ear] of, regent of Scotland, murdered, 1573. 

Library, the Alexandrian, confifting of 400,000 valuable 
books, burnt, 47 before Chrift. 

Louis XI. in fcorn, wore a greafy hat and the coarfeft cloth, 
in the chamber of accounts an article being found of his ex. 

ences, which mentions two fols for a new pair of fleeves to 
an old doublet, and another of half a denier for a box of greafe 
for his boots, 1483. 

Lucretius put an end to his life, 52 before Chrift. 

Marloe, Chriftopher, killed by his rival, 1593. 

Mithridates ordered all the Romans that were in Afia to be 
put to death, 88 before Chrift. 

Motteaux, Peter, murdered, 1718, aged 58. 

Mountford, William, murdered, 1691. 

Mug-houfe riot, in Salifbury-court, Fleet-ftreet, for which 
five perfons were hanged, July 23, 1716. 

Murray, regent of Scotland, affaflinated, Jan. 23, 1570. 

Nero killed his mother, 55 3 paid 32,000/ for a carpet. 

Normans murdered at Durham, 1069. 

Old-Bailey Seffions-houfe, the lord-mayor, one alderman, 
two judges, the greateft part of the jury, and numbers of the 
fpectators, caught the jail-diftemper, and died, May, 1750; 
se fatal to feveral, 1772; the Seffions-houfe rebuilt, 1773 
and 1774+ 

Orange, William. prince of, affaffinated, June 30, 1584. 

Orleans, the duke of, aflaffinated at Paris, by order of the 
duke of Bourgogne, Nov. 23, 1407+ 

Ouin, Peter, confpired to kill the king of France, 1598. 

Overbury, fir Thomas, poifoned by an envenomed clyfter, 


inthe Tower, Sept.15, 1613. 


Percy, Henry, earl of Northumberland, the laft male heir 
of that family, died, 1669. 

Perfian army, fearing they fhould be cut off by the Romans, 
threw themfelves into the Euphrates, where upwards of 100,000 
of them perifhed, 424. 

Peter III. czar of Ruffia, depofed, July 16, 1762. 

Pever, a river in Gloucefterfhire, changed its courfe, and 
about 10 acres of land were removed, cattle and a farm-houfe 
remaining on it, May 27, 1773. 

_ Pharaoh ordered ail the male children of the EIcbrews to be 
deftroyed, 1573; was drowned, with his hoit, in the Red-fea, 
Monday, May 11, 1491 before Chrift. 

Philip, 
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Philip, king of Macedon, murdered by Paufanias, 226. : 
Pilate flew himfelf, 40. : » 33 


Pompey killed in Egypt, 48 before Chrift. 


Porteous, captain, put to death by the mob, at Edinburgh, | 


Sept. 9, 1736. 
owell, a lawyer, walked from London to York, and back 
again, in fix days, Nov.27, 1773, being above 402 miles, 

Rabbit-woman, the affair of, 1726. 

Rhees, the laft king of South-Wales, killed, 1094. 

Riot in St. George’s-Fields, May 10, 1768. 

Rizzio, the Italian mufician, favourite of Mary, queen of 
Scots, murdered, March 9, 1566. 

Rome, the Capitol burnt, 83 before Chrift ; Pompey’s the. 
atre burnt, 250; a great many Roman ladies poifoned their 
hufbands, and 170 futfered death for it ; this was the firft ex- 
ample of fuch a crime, 331. 

Roxana, and her fon Alexander, killed by Caffander, 311 
before Chrift. 

Rye-houfe plot, prevented by a fire that happened at New- 
market, March 22; difcovered, June 12, 1683. 


3 , 
_ Sampfon pulled down the temple of Dagon, and deftroyed 
3000 Philiftines, 1117 before Chrift. 


Sardinian ambaffador’s chapel, near Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
burnt, Nov. 30, 1759- 
Saul killed himfelf, 1055 before Chrift. 


Scevola, Mutius, burnt off his right-hand before Porfenna, 


for accidentally killing the fecretary when he defigned to have 
flain Porfenna, 508 before Chrift. 
Scales, Jord, murdered by a ferryman, Aug. 19, 1460. 
Sharp, archbifhop of St. Andrew’s, fhot in his coach, July 
» 1668. 
, Sherburne, fir Edward, killed in a mutiny at Oxford, June 
12, 1646. 


Shovel, fir Cloudefley, loft on the rocks of Scilly, O&. 22, . 


1707, aged 56. 

Sifygambis, mother of Darius, hearing of Alexander’s death, 
ftarved herfelf to death, 324 before Chrift. 

Spencers, father, fen, and grandfon ; the father hanged at 
Briftol, aged go, O&. 1326; the fon hanged at Hereford, 
Nov. 24, following; the grandfon beheaded at Briftol, 1400. 

Staniflaus, the abdicated king of Poland, burnt by acci- 
dent, 1766, aged 89. 

Stapleton, Walter, bifhop of Exeter, murdered in London 
by the people, for fiding with the court, 1326. 

Suffolk, the duke of, murdered,’ 14.50. 
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Sweyn, king of Denmark, killed, Feb. 2, 1013, at Gainf- 
borough. . . 
Tea deftroyed at Bofton by the inhabitants, 1773, in ab- 
horrence of Poglifh taxes ; for which they were feverely ufed 
by the Englifh parliament, Apr. 1774. 
. Thorp, fpeaker of the houfe of commons, murdered by the 
mob, 1460. team ; 

Thrafybulus, the Athenian general, flain by the Afpendians, 

o before Chrift. 

Thynne, Thomas, fhot in his coach, Feb. 12, 1682. 

Troy, deftruction of, June 11, 1184 before Chrift. 

Vefpers, the fatal one, at Blackfriars, O&. 26, 1623. 

Virginius killed his daughter, that fhe might not fall a fae 
trifice to the luft of Claudius, 449 before Chrift. 

Vortigern, burnt, with his queen, in acaftle in Wales, 469. 

Walworth, lord-mayor of London, knocked down Wat 
Tyler with his mace, 1381. 

William, prince, only fon of Henry I. thipwrecked in co- 
ming from Normandy, with his fifter, and 150 nobles and all 
their baggage loft, 1120. 

Winkelman, abbé, murdered at Triefte, 1768. 

Wit, De, murdered at the Hague, Aug. 10, 1672. 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


THE SPECULATOR, 
NumMeBeeER IX. 


Behold a novel exhibition, which is purely original, and which has 
never been critically furveyed by any annual or diurnal retailer of 
literature, in this fo fignal a metropolis. LEXIPHANES. 


Whofe ordinary rate of fpeech 
In loftine/s of found is rich, Hupipras. 


[DE your diminifhed heads, ye various compilers of ad- 
vertifements for Gazettes, Gazetteers, Diurnals, Noc- 
turnals, Journals, Ledgers, and Advertifers ; in vain do you 
endeavour to fet forth, in fublime language, the tranfcendent 
virtues Of a deceafed right-honourable perfonage, or to inform 
us, that, laft Monday, ‘* The accomplifhed Mr. A. was 
bleffed in the poffeflion of the adorable mifs B. a young lady 
endowed with every grace, and erriched with every beauty of 
mind, feature, and fortune, neccflury for making the marriage- 
fate immenfely happy *” — Your language charms us no 
more ; 
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more: your inventive faculties are below par: you have for. 
got how to elucidate the ftory of Mary Tofts, the poor old 
woman of Godalming, who (having no means of bringing up 
human creatures) was wonderfully and miraculoufly delivered 
of three fine full-grown rabbits, that were able to fhift for 
themfelves as foon as they came into this wicked world! La 
| afide your pens, I befeech you ; — go apprentice, for a few 
| months, to Mefirs. » auctioneers, and they will give 
you true and genuine fpecimens of artificial embellifhment, 
fublime oratory, round periods, and exuberant language, —= 
Read the following advertifement, (collected from ther works,) 
| and then tell me if you are not wonderfully delighted with the 
i | matter and compofition; — if your blood does not thrill through 
| every vein at the harmony, and your hearts dance to the full, 
i! though quick, meafures of well-tuned eloquence. 


PARTICULARS or, 











| AND 
1 CONDITIONS or SALE ror, 
i THE 
q CAPITAL FREEHOLD ESTATE 
1 OF 
Mr. — ‘ 
Elegantly, delightfully, frikingly, and beautifully, fituated 
at—————, in the fine County of : 


CONSISTING OF A 


Magnificent Manfion 3 extenfive Suite of Offices, attached and 
detached ; and large Gardens, well ftored with all the Deli- 
cacies of Pomona, and Fiora’s odoriferous Produétions : 


Which will be fold by AUCTION, 
By Mefirs. ———, 
On > 
Beginning precifely at One o'Clock. Viz. 








The Manfion contains the following fuperb Apartments : 


| On the principal Floor, 

4 A large, elegant, and fublime Drawing-Room, with a rich 

4 Statuary and carved Marble Chimney-piece : Ten lofty and 

well-proportioned Bed-Chambers, and a moft delightful Dref- 
fing- Room : 
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fing-Room: A large fcientific Library; from whence there is 
dn Entrance to the Gallery of the Chapel. 

The Chapel is f{pacious, noble, and ‘lofty, and furnifhed 
completely with neat Defks, fuperb Pews faced with Azurg. 
Bivze and Saxon Green, and modern Mosarc Pavement : 
alfo a curious Horologe, well timed by that wonderful Hoto- 
meter and Horologift, the celebrated GricNion ! and fo juft 
are its Movements, that, it hath been obferved, many Ladies 
of Fasuion, who have attended, efteemed it fo perfect a Re- 
GULATOR, that they commonly fet their REPEATERs by it — 
during the PsaLM-sINGING Part of the Service. The Putpir 
and ReApinc-DEsxk are ms om pted, and richly carved, 
with great Variety of ornamental Heads. In fhort, the whole 
Work fhews the 

Fine Fancy of the Artificer, 
And is infuperably brilliant. 
The external Part is crowned 
With a gently-rifing Turret, 
On whofe central Top 
A Weather-cock is fixed, 
Which, 
To thofe who dare to mount it and beftride, 
Affords the moft delicious Profpeét in the World ! 
The Royal-Park attracts the wandering Eye, 
And Kingfton-Hills, Coombe-Woods, and Epfom-Downs, 
Clofe the gay Scene in Front; 
And, backward, Silver Thames, 
Salubrious, fhines ferene, _ 
__ While various Villages around, 
Opening new Beauties at each View, 
Appear like playful-Lambkins : 
Bufhy, Stanmore, and Harrow Hills, 
Extend the enchanting Scene, 
And mark the Keeping of the Whole. 


On the Ground-Floor: 

A large Hall, with Marble Floor and full enriched Cieling 
and Cornice. ‘The principal Stair-cafe is completed with pe- 
culiar Elegance: the Afcent is eafy and gradual ; and it is in- 
laid, in niceft Art, with Wainfcot-Steps. 

A Dreffing-Room, with carved Impoft and Surbafe Mould- 
ing, and a Chimney-piece of fine Marble exquifitely veined. 
A Breakfafting-Parlour, finifhed with a Skreen of Ionic Co- 
lumns, curioufly carved. A magnificent Saloon, with neat 
Stucco Cornice, decorated with Pateras and ensiched Mould- 
ings, and a Floor of durable Norway Oak. ' 

Vor. If. K The 
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The Elevations are beautiful, forming a petfe& Scene and 
moft magnificent Front, of about —— Feet. The Body. of 
the Manfion is decorated with Stone Door-cafes, Ee, ap- 
pears, thtroughour the Whole, with aftonifhing Grace ang 
Dignity ! ; 

“en The Gardens'are difpofed au dernier Gott: 

The Terrace, laid with firmeft Gravel, leads 
To a delicious Grove, 
‘Where Elms and Pines rear their proud Heads, 
And form a moft enchanting Shade. 
The Fertility of the Spot is unqueftionably fine, 
As its full and conftant Verdure fhews. 

The feveral Inclofures are uncommonly contiguous, 
And richly fhaded with large flourifhing Trees, 
Where Nature, forming rural Groves, 

Vies with her Sifter, Art; 

“And; in wanton Exuberancy, 
Leaves her far behind ! 


All which faid Piemifes, &'c. 


Behold and admire, gentle reader, to what a pitch of per- 
fection our language is brought! For my part, I cannot help 
thinking thefe fwift fteps toward fublimity wil! foon appear to 
have had a happy influence on every rank of people : our black- 
fmiths and coblers will be orators, and our plough-boys ha- 


rangue in every field. Such hafty ftrides to renfinement muft 


give the literati of this age a lafting pleafure. Our country- 
people will no longer negleé& the art of reading, feeing, thereby, 
their ideas may become fo much exalted above thofe of their 
fore-fathers. Nay, already common terms begin every where 
to be reprobated, and more refined creepin. It was with fome 
pleafure that I was convinced’ thereof, on feeing a direétion a 
few miles from the metropolis — 


JOHN R : 
Horsk&-Puysician, ~ 
and, in another place, 


WILLIAM ———_——-, 


GINGIVISTA and OPERATOR 
for the Teeth. 


Rifum teneatis, amici ? 


In the name of fancy, let us have a tranflation of the Bible on 
the modern plan: I believe people (except, indeed, a few old- 
fafhioned 
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fafhioned churchmen and fome diffenters) are fo -tired-of the 
old ftuff, that one written agreeably to the prefent tafte would 

ain many readers who never deign to look into the multy .vo- 
lume which the good bifhops, &c. have furnithed us with. 
Indeed, I could give many reafons why fuch a {cheme fhould 
be executed, and prove that it would be of effential fervice to 
our Macaronies, Jemmy-Jeflamys, cum multis aliis ; but thefe 
I leave for a future paper, when leifure and inclination may 
confpire to 


Force me, as it were, in fpite 
Of nature and my fiars, to write. Hunisras. 


Tue SPECULATOR, 





Account of a curious Manuftript. 


Very curious manufcrip: has been prefented to the Anti- 

quarian-Society. It contains fundry rules to be obferved 
by the houfehold of Henry VIL This manufcript is entitled, 
“ Articles devifed by his Royal-Highnefs (the King), with 
the Advice of his Council, for the Eftablifhment of good Or- 
der, and Reformation of fundry Errors and Mifufes in his 
Houfehold and Chambers.” It enjoins the following curious 
particulars. : 

Cap. 3. No manner of meat to be admitted, but what hall 
be meet and feafonable, and of convenient price. 

Cap. 20. Officers af the (quillery-to fee all the veflels, as well 
filver as pewter, be kept: and faved from ftealing.* Athen 
cups and leathern pots are added in another part. 

Cap. 30. Enjoins all his highnefs’s attendants not to fteal 
any locks or keys, tables, forms, cupboards, or other :furni- 
ame out of noblemens or gentlemens houfes, where he goes to 
vifit. 

Cap. 31. Noofficer to be admitted, in future, but fuch as be 
of good demeanor ; and refpect to be had that they be.perfon+ 
ages of good fafhion, gefture, countenance, and ftature; fo as 
the king’s houfe, which is requifite to be the mirror of others, 
may be furnifhed with fuch as are ele@, tried, and picked, for 
the king’s honour. 

Cap. 34. No herald, minftrel, falconer, or ather, hall 
bring to the court any boy or - ti and, by cap. 36, no one 

2 is 


* In the earl of Northumberland’s houfehold-book, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1500, is a note, that pewter vediels were too 
‘edftly to be common. 
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is to keep lads, or rafcals, in court, to do their bufinefs for 

them. 
Cap. 37. Mafter-cooks fhall employ fuch fcullions as thal 

mot. go about naked, nor lie all night on the ground before the 

kitchen-fire, gf 2: 

Cap. 41. The knight-marthal to take good regard that all 
fob unthrifty and common women as follow’ the court be ba. 
nifhed. a 

Cap, 43. No dogs to be kept in the court, but only a few 
{paniels for the ladies: ae.” cite 

Cap. 44. Dinner to be at ten, and fupper at four. 

Cap. 55. The king appoints, among others, Mr. Norris to 
.be gentleman-waiter, (who, by cap. 62, is alone allowed to 
follow him into his bedechamber,) William Brereton groom of 
his bed-chamber, and young Wefton page of it. 

Cap. 56. The proper officers are, between fix and feven 
o’clock every morning, to make the fire in, and ftraw, his 
highnefs’s privy-chamber,; bey 

Cap. 63. Officers of his privy-chamber fhall be loving to- 
gether, keeping fecret every thing faid or done, ‘leaving heark- 
ening or enquiring where the king is or goes, be it early or 
Jate, without grudging, mumbling, or talking of the king’s 
paftime, late or early going to bed, or any other matter. ~ 
« Cap. 64. The fix gentlemen-ufhers fhall have a vigilant and 
reverent refpect and eye to his Grace ; fo, that, by his look or 
countenance, they may know what-he lacketh, or what is his 
pleafure to be had or done. 

Page 244 There:is an order, by which the king’s barber is 
exprefsly enjoined to be cleanly, and by no means to frequent 
the company of idle'perfons and mifguided women, for fear of 
danger to the king’s moft royal perfon.) >: 

Ditto. Accounts are to be taken of all fuel, wine, beer, 
ale, bread, and wax-lights, fpent in his. privy-chambers, re- 
turning to the chaundry al] the remains of mortars, torches, 
quarries, prickets, and fizes, without embezzling any part 
thereof. a ase 

In page 42. Bouch of court, exclufive of meat and fith, is 
declared for every table, 

Page 52. The mefies are fettled for his highnefs’s and every 
table, both on fiefh and fith days. v 

Page 70. Eighteen minftrels are appointed, at 4d. a day 
each, by their names moftly Italians. 

Page 74. Rhenifh and Malmfy wines are directed, and no 
other named through the book. 

Page 75. Coal only allowed to the king’s, queen’s, and 
lady Mary’s chambers, 


Among 
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Among incidental payments, allowed herein; is ‘a° gift to 
each officer of the kitchen who marries; and alfo a gift to 
whoever brings his highnefs a prefent. 

Page 80. Appears an account of his highnefs’s* horfes, as 


‘follows : Courfers, young horfes, hunting-geldings, hobbies, 
‘Barbary horfes, ‘ftallions, geldings,‘ mails, bottles, pack, be- 


fage, robe, and ftalking horfes ; in all,'86.° “Moils and moi- 
lets, 27. 
‘ Page 85. The queen’s maids of honour to have a chet loaf, 
a manchet, a gallon of ale, and a chine of beef; for their 
break fafts. 
Page 92. Injun&tion to the brewer, not to put any hops or 
brimftone into the ale. 
Page 94. Among fowl for the tables are crocards, winders, 
runners, grows, and peions ; but neither Turkey nor Guiney 
fowl. | 
Among the fifhes is a :porpoife ; and, if it is too big for a 
horfe-load, a further allowance is made for it to the pur- 
veyor. 
' Page 100. Twenty-four loaves, a day, are allowed for his 
highnefs’s greyhounds. pm 4 
‘Page 105. Whenever’ his highnefs changes his refidence, 
every wine-cafk is to be left filled up. : 
he manufcript ends with feveral proclamations. 
ne is, to take up and punifh ftrong and mighty beggars, 
rafcals, vagabonds, and matfterlefs folk, who hang about the 
court. 
Another, that no one’prefume to hunt or hawk within four 
miles of any of the king’s houfes. 
Another, to order all fuch nobles and gentlemen, as re- 
aired to the parliament, immediately to depart into their fe- 
veral counties, on pain of his high difpleafure ; and to be fur- 
ther punifhed, as to him or his highnefs’s council fhall be 
thought convenient. 





To the Evtror of th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


i a former paper I endeavoured to fhew the confiftency of 
Seneca’s writings with the principles of the Chriftian re- 
ligion ; in which he has, in elegant language, demonftrated, 
that the principle, which actuated many of the virtuous hea- 
thens, was the fame which, in various parts of both the Old 
and New Teftament, is fo fully teftified of, as the principle 
by which every man, who attends to it, may be as a prieft to 
himfelf: I hall now, in order to illuftrate this fubje&, farther 

give 
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. give-a few ‘more quotations. from the fame author, to thew his 


opinion wherein happinefs confifts. eae 
“¢ “True felicity of mind {fays he) is to be free from pertur. 
hations : to underftand our duty to Gad and man: to enjoy the 
prefent, without any anxious dependence upon the future : 
to amufe ourfelves with either hopes or feara, but to reft fati 
fied with what we havé, which is abundantly {ufficient; for he, 
that is fo, wants nothing. ‘The great bleffings of mankind are 
within us, and within our reach 5 but we hut-our eyes, and, 
like people in the dark, we. fall foul ypon:the very thing we 
Tearch for, without finding it. © 
Trang is a certain equality of mind, which -no condition of 
fortune can either exalt or deprefs, Nothing can make it lefss 
for it is the ftate of human. perfection ; it raifes us as high as 
we can go, and makes every man his own fupporter ; whereas 
he that is borne up by any thing élfe may fall. He that j 
right, and perfeveres in it,. enjoys a, perpetual calm: he hasa 
benevolence in his nature : ;he {quares his life according to reir 
fon, and draws to himfelF love and admiration. It muft bea 
found mind that makes:a happy .man,; .a.conftancy. io all con- 
ditions ; a care for the things of this, world, but without 
trouble ; and fuch.an indifference forthe bounties of fortune, 
_ either with them or without them, we may live content. 
e “Sa ; 
He fums up his remarks with, ‘* This confummated ftate of 
felicity is only a fubmiffion to the ditates cf right-reafon, 
The foundation of it is wifdom and virtue, the knowledge of 
what we ought to do, and the conformity of the will to that 
knowledge.” 
In the chapter following he farther illuftrates this fubject. 
‘© Wifdom (fays he) is a right underftanding ; a faculty of 
difcerning good from evil: it fets a watch over our words and 


deeds : it is the habit of a perfedt mind, and the perfection of” 
humanity, raifed as high as nature can. carry it. To be wile- 


is the ufe of wifdom ; and he that is perfectly wife is perfectly 


happy. She teaches-us what things are good, what.evil. She 


raifes up our thoughts to heaven. She difcuffes the nature of 


the foul, the power and faculties of it, the firft principles of : 


things, the order of Providence; and tells us,. st.4s not enough 
to know God, unlefs we obey him. This (fays he) is the felicity 
of human life; a felicity which can neither..be corrupted nor 
extinguifhed.” pas 

It will exceed the bounds of an Effay to make larger quotae 
tions from this excellent moral author, . Enough is faid to 
convince mankind (if they read it with an inprejudiced mind) 
that the goodnefs of the Divine Being has been extended, “ 
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all ages, to all conditions of men; and that, in all nations, 
under every profeffion, he that fears God and worketh righte- 


{nefs is accepted of him, 
_ ™ PAMPHILIUS. 
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fy Account of the State of ALGIERS, and the different. Attacks. that 
have bean made upon.it by the Chrifiian Powers. 


ROM the earlieft accounts we learn that Algiers had beert 
governed by a number of African kings till the middle of 
the fixteenth century; when the Jaft monarch of that race cal- 
ed in to affift him, in carrying on hoftilities againft one of his 
neighbours, the celebrated pirate, Barbarofla, who foon after 
murdered the African monarch, and placed himfelf on the 
throne. This defperado, finding he could not fupport himfelf 
in his ftation without a powerful ally, had the addrefs to ob 
tain the protection of the Porte; to which, he made Algiers a 
tributary government. Soon after this he committed’ repeated 
depredations on the Chriftian ftates ; and, being called to the 
command of the Ottoman fleet, left the govertiment of the city 
under Hafcen Aga, a renegado eunuch ; who, by pafling 
through every ftation in the corfairs fervice, had acquired great 
experience in war, and was well fitted for a ftation which re- 
quired a man of tried and daring courage. Haften, in order 
to fhew how wel! lie’ deferved that dignity, carried on his pi- 


_fatical depredations againft the Chriftian ffates with amazing 


attivity, and out-did, if poffible, Barbarofla himfelf in bold- 
nefs and cruelty. The commerce of the Mediterranean was 
greatly interrupted by his cruifers, and fuch frequent alarms 
were given to the coafts of Spain, that there was a.neceffity of 
erecting watch-towers at proper diftances, and of keeping 
guards conftantly on foo., in order to defcry the approach of 
his fquadrons, and to protect the inhabitants from their de- 
fcents. Of this the fubjeéts of the emperor Charles V. had 
long complained, -reprefenting it as an enterprize correfpond- 
ing to his powé}and becoming his humanity, to reduce Al- 
giers, (which, fiance the conqueft of Tunis, was the common 
receptacle of all the freebooters,) and to exterminate that law- 
lefs race, the enemies of the Chriftian name. - 

Charles paid no regard to the pope who advifed, nor to An- 
drew Doria who conjured, him not to expofe his whole arma- 
ment to almoft unavoidable deftru€tion, by venturing at an ad- 
vanced feafon of the year, and, while the autumnal winds 
were fo violent, to approach the dangerous coaft of Algiers. 
Having embarked on board Doria’s galleys at Porto-Venere, 
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in the Genoefe territories, he foon found that this experienced 
failor had not judged wrong concerning the element with which 
he was fo well acquainted ; for fiich a ftorm arofe, that it wag 
with the utmoft difficulty he reached Saidinia, the plate of 
general rendezvous. But, as his courage was undaunted, and 
his temper often inflexible, neither the remonftrances of the 
pope and Doria, nor the danger to which he had already been 
expofed by difregarding them, had any other effe& than to cona 
firm him in his fatal refolution. ‘The force, indeed, which he 
had collected, was fuch as might have infpired a prince lefs ad. 
venturous, and Jefs confident in his own fchemes, with the 
moft fanguine hopes of fuccefs. It confifted of 20,000 fode 
and 2000 horfe, Spaniards, Italians, and Germans, moftly 
veterans, together with 3000 volunteers, the flower of the 
Spanifh and Italian nobility, fond of paying court to the em. 
peror, by attending him in this favourite expedition, and ea- 
ger to fhare in the glory which they believed he was going to 
reap: to thefe were added 1000 foldiers fent from Malta by or- 
der of St. John, led by 100 of its moft gallant knights, 

The voyage from Majorca to the African coaft was not lef 
tedious, or full of hazard, than that which he had juft finithed, 
When he approached the land, the roll of the fea and vehe- 
mence of the winds would not permit the troops to difembark, 
But, at laft, the emperor, feizing a favourable opportunity, 
landed them, without oppofition, not far from Algiers, and 
immediately advanced towards the town. To oppofe this 
mighty army, Hafcen had only 800 Turks and 5000 Moors, 
partly natives of Africa, and partly refugees from Grenada, 
He returned, however, a fierce and haughty anfwer, when 
fummoned to furrender: but, with fuch a handful of foldiers, 
neither his defperate courage, nor confummate {kill in war, 
could have long refifted forces fuperior to thofe which had de- 
feated Barbarofia at the head of 60,000 men, and had reduced 
Tunis, in {pite of all his endeavours to fave it. 

But, how far foever the emperor might think himfelf be- 
yond the reach of any danger from the enemy, he was fuddenly 
expofed to a more dreadful calamity, and one againft which 
human prudence and human efforts availed nothing. On the 
fecond day after his landing, and before he had time for any 
thing but to difperfe fome light-armed Arabs who molefted his 
troops on their march, the clouds began to gather, and the 
heavens to appear with a fierce and threatening afpect. To- 
ward evening rain began to fall, accompanicd with violent 
wind; and, the rage of the tempeft increafing during the night, 
the foldiers, who had brought nothing afhore but their arms, 
remained expofed to all its fury, without tents, or fhelter, or 
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cover of any kind. The ground was foon fo wet, that they 
could not lie down on it. Their camp, being in a low fitua- 
tion, was overflowed with water, and they funk, at every ftep, 
to the ancles in mud; while the wind blew with fuch impetu- 
ofity, that, to prevent their falling, they were obliged to thruft 
their {pears into the ground, and to fupport themfelves by ta- 
king hold of them. Hafcen was too vigilant an officer to al- 
low an enemy to remain unmolefted. About the dawn of 
morning he fallied out with foldiers, who, having been fcreened 
from the ftorm under their own roofs, were frefh and vigo- 
rous. A body of the Italians, who were ftationed neareft the 
city, difpirited and benumbed with cold, fied at the approach 
of the Turks. ‘The troops at the poft behind them difcovered 
greater courage; but, as the rain- had extinguifhed their 
matches and wet their powder, their mufkets were ufelefs ; and, 
having fcarce ftrength to handle their.other arms, they were 
foon thrown into confufion. Almoft the whole army, with 
the emperor himfelf in perfon, was obliged to advance before 
the enemy could be repulfed ; who, after fpreading fuch gene- 
ral confternation, and killing a confiderable number of men, 
retired at Jatt in good order. 

But all feeling or remembrance of this lofs and danger was 
quickly obliterated by a more dreadful, as. well as affecting, 
fpectacle. It. was now broad day: the hurricane had abated 
nothing of its violence ; and the fea appeared agitated with all 
the rage of which that deftru€tive element is capable. All the 
fhips (on which alone the whole army knew that their fafety 
and fubfiftence depended) were. feen driven from their anchors, 
fome dafhing againft each other, fome. beat to pieces on the 
rocks, many forced afhore, and not a few finking in the 
waves. In lefs than an hour 15 fhips.of war and 140 tranf- 
ports, with 8000 men, perifhed; and fuch of the unhappy 
crews, as efcaped the fury of the fea, were murdered, without 
mercy, by the Arabs, as foon as they reached land. The em- 
peror flood, in filent anguifh and aftonifhment, beholding this 
fatal event, which at once blafted all his hopes of fuccefs, 
and buried in the deep the vaft ftores which he had provided, 
as well for annoying the enemy as for fubfifting his own 
troops. He had it not in his power to afford them any other 
affiftance or relief, than by fending fome troops to drive away 
the Arabs, and thus delivering a few which were fo fortunate 
as to get afhore from the cruel fate which their. companions 
had met with. 

At laft the wind began to fall, and to give fome hopes that as 
many fhips might efcape as to tave the army from perithing by 
famine, and tranfport them back to Europe: but thefe were 
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only hopes. The approach of evening covered the fea with 
darknefs ; and, it being impoffible for the officers, on-board 
the fhips that had out-lived the ftorm, to fend any intelligence 
to their companions who were on fhore, they remained, du- 
ring the night, in all the anguifh of fufpenfe and uncertainty, 


Next day a boat, difpatched by Doria, made fhift to reach . 


Jand, with information, that, having weathered out the ftor 
(to which, during fifty years knowledge of the fea, he had¢ 
never feen any equal in fiercenefs and horror,) he had found it 
neceflary to bear away with his fhattered fhips to cape Metafuz, 
He advifed the emperor, as the face of the fky was ftill lower. 
ing and tempeftuous, to march with all fpeed to that place, 
where the troops could re-embark with greater eafe. 

Whatever comfort this intelligence afforded Charles, from 
being affured that part of his fleet had efcaped, was balanced 
by the new cares and perplexity in which it involved him with 
regard to his army. Metafuz was at leaft three days march 
from his prefent camp; all the provifions, which he had 
brought afhore at his firft landing, were now confumed ; his 
foldiers, worn out with fatigue, were {carce in a condition for 
fuch a journey, even in a friendly country ; and, being dif- 
pirited by a fucceffion of hardfhips which vitory itfelf would 
{carce have rendered tolerable, they were in no condition‘to 
undergo new toils. But the fituation of the army was fuch as 
allowed not one moment for deliberation, nor left it in the 
leaft doubttul what to choofe. They were ordered inftantly 
to march ; the wounded, the fick, and the feeble, being placed. 
in the center : fuch as feemed moft vigorous were ftationed in 
the front and rear. ‘Then the fad cffe&ts of what they had 
fuffered began to appear more manifeftly than ever, and new 
calamities were added to all thofe which they had already en- 
dured. Some could fcarce bear the weight of their arms : o- 
thers, fpent with the toil of forcing their way through deep 
and, almoft impaffable roads, funk down and died: many pe- 
rifhed by famine, as the whole army fubfifted chiefly by roots 
and berries, or the flefh of iiorfes, killed by the emperor’s or- 
ders, and diftributed among the feveral battalions : many were 
drowned in brooks, which were fwoln fo much by the excef- 
five rains, that, in pafling them, they waded up to the chin: 
and not a few were killed by the enemy, who, during the 
greateft part of their retreat, alarmed, haraffed, and annoyed 
them, night andday, At laft, they arrived at Metafuz; and, 
the weather now being fo calm as to reftore their communica- 
tion with the ficet, they were fupplied with plenty of provi- 
fions, and cheared with the profpect of fafety. 
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During this dreadful feries of calamities, the emperor difco- 
yered great qualities, many of which an almoft uninterrupted 
flow ot profperity had hitherto afforded him no opportunity of 
difplaying. He was confpicuous for firmnefs and conftancy of 
fpirit, for magnanimity, fortitude, humanity, and compaf- 
fion. He endured as great hardfhips as the meaneft foldier : 
he expofed his own perfon wherever danger appeared ; he en- 
couraged the defponding ; vilited the fick and wounded ; and 
animated all by his words and example. When the army em- 
barked, he was among the laft who left the fhore, although a 
body of Arabs hovered at no great diftance, ready to fall on 
the rear. By thefe virtues Charles atoned, in fome degree, for 
his obftinacy and prefumption in undertaking an expedition fo 
fatal to his fubjeéts. 

The calamities which attended this unfortunate enterprize 
did not end here ; for no fooner were the forces got on-board 
than a new ftorm arifing, though lefs furious than the former, 
feattered the fleet, and obliged them, feparately, to make to- 
ward fuch ports in Spain or Italy as they could firft reach ; 
thus {preading the account of their difatters, with all tie cirs 
cumftances of aggravation and horror which their fear or fancy 
fuggefted. The emperor himfelf, after efcaping great dangers, 
and being forced into the port of Bugia in Africa, (where he 
was obliged, by concrary winds, to remain feveral weeks,) are 
tived at laft in Spain, in a condition very different from that in 
— he had returned ftom his former expedition againft thé 
landels, — 

The Englifh, fince the days of Charles V. have had better 
fuccefs againft the Algerines, and have feveral times entered 
their {trong harbours, and burnt their fhips + once under admi- 
ral Blake, April 4, 1655; and afterwards (they having been 
forced to a peace, in 1668, by Sir Thomas Allen, which they 
broke the year following) in 1670, captain Beach, meeting 
feven of their men of war, forced them on fhore; two of 
which they burnt themfelves, and the Englifh the other fivey 
releafing 250 Chriftian captives. In the fame year fir Edward 
Sprague deitroyed nine more of their fhips, near the caftle of 
Bugia, which played upon him with their cannon. This laft 
victory reduced thofe pirates to beg a peace; which, with the 
Englith, they have kept almoft ever fince. . 

The French fleet, commanded by marefchal D’Eftrées dif- 
charged 10,420 bombs into the town, in July, 1688, whereby 
above two-thirds of it were deftroyed ; alfo five fhips, which 
were in port, belonging to the government there, were funk 
or burnt by the fame flect. The Algerines, enraged thereat, 
fhot off the French conful at the mouth of a eannen, with {e- 
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veral poor captives: which was refented by the French upon 
three Algerine officers that they had brought in cuftody with 
them, whom they fhot to death, and put their bodies upon a 
hurdle of planks, to be driven afhore, to watn their country. 
men of the fad effects of their cruelty. 

The fruitlefs attempt to bombard this republic, a fhort time 
fince, by the Danith fquadron, brought great difgrace upon 
that nation ; and the late unfortunate expedition, undertaken 
by the Spaniards againft thefe freebooters, fufficiently thews 
that their ftrength is much fuperior to what it was generally be. 
lieved. 

Algiers is the capital of akingdom extending 600 miles from 
E. to W. along the Barbary coaft. The Turks, who have 
the government in their hands, are about 8000 : they ele& the 
dey, or monarch, whofe power is abfolute, though he is often 
depofed by the Janifaries. The capital is built on the declivity 
of a mountain, in the form of an amphitheatre, next the har- 
bour ; which is defended by a caftle and batteries mounting 
1100 guns. The number of inhabitants is computed at 
.120,000 Mahometans, 17,000 Jews, and 3000 Chriftian flaves, 
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OME ufeful arts muft be nearly co-eval with the human race; — 


for food, clothing, and habitation, even in their original 
fimplicity, require fome art. Many other arts are of fuch an- 
tiquity, as to p'ace the inventors beyond the reach of tradition. 
Several have gradually crept into exiftence, without an in- 
ventor, The bufy mind, however, accuftomed to a begin. 
ning in things, cannot reft till it find or imagine a beginnin 
to every art. Bacchus is faid to have invented wine ; an 
Staphylus, the mixing water with wine. ‘The bow and ariow 
are afcribed, by tradition, to Scythos, fon of Jupiter, though 
a weapon all the world over. Spinning is fo ufeful, that it 
muft be honoured with fome illuftrious inventor: it was af- 
cribed, by the Egyptians, to their goddefs Ifis ; by the Greeks, 
to Minerva; by the Peruvians, to Mama Ella, wife to the 
firft fovereign, Mango Capac ; and, by the Chinefe, to the 
wife of their emperor Yao. Mark here, by the way, a con- 


nexion of ideas: {pinning is a female occupation, and it mutt 
- have had a fémale inventor.* 


In 


* The Illinois are induftrious above all their American ncich- 
bours; their women are neat-handed ; they fpin the wool of ie 
horne 
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On the Origin and Progrefs of the Arts. 8s 


In the hunter-ftate men are wholly occupied in procuring 
food, clothing, habitation, and other neceflaries; and have 
no time nor_zeal for ftudying conveniences. ‘The eafe of the 


fhepherd-ftate affords both time and inclination for ufeful arts 5 


which are greatly promoted by numbers who are relieved by 


agriculture from bodily labour. The foil, by | gens improve- 
efs 


ments in hufbandry, affords plenty with labour than at 


firft ; and the furplus hands are employed, firft in ufeful arts, 


and next in thofe of amufement. Arts accordingly make the 


-quickeft progrefs in a fertile foil, which produces plenty with 


little labour. Arts flourifhed early in Egypt and Chaldea, 


,countries very fertile. 


When men, who origina'ly lived in caves like fome wild 
animals, began to think of a more commodious habitation, 
their firft houfes were extremely fimple : witnefs the houfes of 
the Canadian favages, which continue fo to this day. Their 
houfes, fays Charlevoix, are built with lefs art, neatnefs, and 
folidity, than thofe of the beavers, having neither chimneys 
nor windows : a hole only is left in the roof, for admitting 
light and emitting fmoke. That hole muft be ftopped when ‘it 
rains or fnows; and, of courfe, the fire is put out, that the 
inhabitants may not be blinded with fmoke. To have paffed 
fo many ages in that manner, without thinking of any im- 
provement, fhews how greatly men are influenced by cuftom. 
The Blacks of Jamaica are ftill more rude in their buildings : 
their huts are erected without even a hole in the roof; and ace 
cordingly, at home, they breathe nothing but fmoke. 

Revenge early produced hoftile weapons. The club and 
the dart are obvious inventions: not fo the bow and the arrow ; 
and, for that reafon, it is not eafy to fay how that weapon 
came to be univerfal. As iron is feldom found in a mine like 
other metals, it was a late difcovery: at the fiege of Troy, 
fpears, darts, and arrows, were headed with brafs. Me- 
neftheus, who fucceeded Thefeus in the kingdom of A- 
thens, and led fifty fhips to the fiege of Troy, was reputed 
the firft who marfhalled an army in battle array. Inftruments 
of defence are made neceffary by thofe of offence. Trunks of 
trees, interlaced with branches, and fupported with earth, 
made the firft fortifications ; to which fucceeded a wall finifhed 
with a parapet, for fhooting, in fafety, arrows at befiegers. 
As a parapet covers but half the body, holes were left in the 

wall, 


horned cattle, which is as fine as that of Englifhfheep. The ftuffs 
made of it are dyed biack, yellow, or red, and cut into garments 
fewed with roebuck finews. After drying thefe finews in the fun, 
and beating them, they draw out-threads as white and fine as any 
that are made of flax, but much tougher. 
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wall, from {pace to fpace, no larger than to give paflage'to an : 


arrow. Befiegers had' noremedy but to beat down the wall: a 
were trae was: firft ufed by Pericles the Athenian, and 
perfected by the Carthaginians.at the fiege of Gades. To 

pofe that formidable machine, the wall was built with ad- 
vanced: parapets, for throwing ftones and fire upon the enemy-; 
which kept them at a diftance. A wooden booth upon wheels, 
and pufhed clofe to the wall, fecured the men who wrought 
the battering-ram. This invention was rendered ineffeGtual, 
by furrounding the wall with a deep and broad ditch. Be 
fiegers were reduced to the neceffity of inventing engines for 
throwing ftones and javelins upon thofe who occupied the ad- 
vanced parapets, in order to give opportunity for filling up 
the ditch ; and ancient hiftories expatiate upon the powerful 
operation of the catapulta and balifta. Thefe engines fug- 
gefted a new invention for defence. Inftead of a circular wall, 
it was built with falient angles, like the teeth of a faw, in-or 
der that one part might flank another. That form of a wall 
was afterward improved, by raifing round towers upon the fa- 
lient angles; and: the towers were improved by making them 
fquare. ; 
. ‘Fhe ancients had no occafion for any form more complete, 
this being fufficient for defending againft all the miffile wea- 
pons at that time known. The invention of cannon required 
a variation in military architeGture. The firft cannons were 
made of iron bars, forming a concave cylinder, united by 
rings of copper.¢ The firft cannon-balls were of ftone, which 
required a very large aperture. A cannon was reduced toa 
fmaller fize, by ufing iron for balls, inftead of ftone ; and that 
deftructive engine was perfected by making it of caft metah 
To refift its force, baftions were invented, horn-works, crown- 
works, ‘half-moons, &&c. &&¥c. and military architeCture became 


a fyftem governed by fundamental principles and general rules. . 


But all in vain: it has indeed produced fortifications that have 
made fieges horribly bloody ; but artillery, at the fame time, 
has been carried to fuch perfection, and the art of attack fo 
improved, that, according to the general opinion, no fortifi- 
cation can be rendered impregnable. The only impregnable 
defence is good neighbourhood among weak princes, ready to 
unite whenever one of them is attacked with fuperior force: 
and nothing tends more effectually to promote fuch uniony 
than conftant experience that fortifications ought not to be re- 


lied on. 
With 


+ One of thefe cannons was found in the Mogul’s country fom¢ 
time fince, 
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‘With tefpeé& to naval architeGture, the-firft veflels were 


_ beams joined together and covered with planks, pufhed along 


with long poles in fhallow water, and drawn by animals in 
deep water. To thefe fucceeded trunks of trees, cut ‘hollow, 
termed, by the Greeks, monoxyles. The next were planks 
joined together in-form of a monoxyle. The thought of imi- 
tating a fith advanced naval architecture. -A prow was con- 
firucted in imitation of the head; a ftern, with a moveable 
helm, in imitation of the tail ; and ears in imitation of the 
fins. Sails were at laft added ; which invention was fo-early, 
that the contriver is unknown. Before the year 1545, fhips 
of war, in England, had no port-holes for guns, as at :pre- 
fent : they had only a few cannons placed on the upper deck. 
When Homer compofed his poems (at leaft, during -the 
Trojan war) the Greeks had not acquired the art of gelding 
cattle: they ate the flefh of bulls and of rams. Kingsand 
princes killed and cooked their victuals : fpoons, forks, table- 


‘cloths, napkins, were unknown. ‘They fed fitting, (the 
‘ guftom of reclining upon beds being afterward copied from A- 


‘fia,) and, like other favages, they were great eaters. At the 


‘time mentioned they had not chimneys, nor candles, nor 


Jamps. ‘Torches are frequently mentioned by Homer, but 


‘ Jamps never. A vafe was placed upon a tripod, in which was 


burnt dry wood, for giving light. Locks and keys were not 
common at that time. Bundles were fecured with ropes intri- 
cately combined ; and hence the famous Gordian knot. Shoes 


- and ftockings were not early known among them ; nor buttons, 


nor faddles, nor ftirrups. Plutarch reports, that Gracchus 
caufed ftones to be ereéted along the highways leading from 
Rome, for the convenience of mounting their horfes ; for, at 
that time, ftirrups were unknown, though an obvious inven- 
tion. Linen for fhirts was not ufed in Rome for many years 
after the government became defpotic: even fo late as the 
eighth century it was not common in Europe. 
Thales, -one of the feven- wife men in Greece, about fix 
hundred years before Chrift, invented the following method 
for meafuring the height of an Egyptian pyramid. He watched 
the progrefs of the fun, till his body and the fhadow were of 
the fame length, and at that inftant meafured the fhadow of 
the pyramid ; which confequently gave its height. Amafis, 
king of Egypt, who was prefent at the operation, thought ita 
wonderful effort of genius ; and the Greeks admired it highly. 
Geometry muft have been in its very cradle at that time. A- 
Naximander, fome ages before Chrift, made the firft.-map of 
‘the earth, fo far as was then known. About the end of the 


thirteenth century, fpectacles, for aflitting the fight, were in- “ 


vented 
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vented by Alexander Spina, a monk of Pifa. So ufeful an in. | 


vention cannot be too much extolled. At a period of life 
when the judgement is in maturity, and reading is of great be- 
nefit, the eyes begin to'grow dim. One cannot help pitying 
the. condition of bookifh men before that invention ; many of 
whom muft have had their fight greatly impaired, while their 
appetite for reading was in vigour. 


As the origin and progrefs of writing make a capital article | 


in the prefent fketch, they muft not be overlooked. To write, 
or, in other words, to exhibit thoughts to the eye, was early 
attempted, in Egypt, by hieroglyphics : but thefe were not 
‘confined to Egypt: figures,. compofed of painted: feathers, 
were ufed in Mexico, to exprefs ideas ; and by fuch figures 
Montezuma received intelligence of the Spanifh invafion. In 
Peru, the only arithmetical figures known were knots of va- 


rious colours, which ferved to caft up accounts. The fecond, 


ftep, naturally, in the progrefs of the art of writing, is, td 
‘yeprefent each word by a mark, termed a /etter ; which is the 
Chinefe way of writing. ‘They have about 11,000 of thefe 
marks, or letters, in common ufe; and, in matters of {cience, 
they employ to the number of 60,000. Our way is far more 
eafy and commodious : inftead of marks, or letters, for words, 
(which are infinite,) we reprefent, by marks or letters, the 
articulate founds that compofe words :thefe founds exceed not 
‘thirty in number ; and, confequently, the fame number of 
marks or letters is fufficient for writing. This was at once 


to ftep from hieroglyphics, the moft imperfe& mode of wrie - 


‘ting, to letters reprefenting founds, the moft perfe& ; for 
there is no probability that the Chinefe mode was ever prac- 
tifed-in this part of the world. With us, the learning to read 
is fo eafy, as to be acquired in childhood ; and we are ready 
for the fciences as foon as the mind is ripe for them: the 
Chinefe mode, on the contrary, is an unfurmountable ob; 
ftruction to knowledge; becaufe, it being the work of a life- 
‘time to read with eafe, no time remains for ftudying the fci- 
ences. Our cafe was, in fome meafure, the fame at the ref- 
toration of learning : it required an age to be familiarized with 
the Greek and Latin ‘ongues; and too little time remained 


for gathering knowledge out of their books. The Chinefe .. 


ftand upon a more equal footing with refpect to arts ; for thefe 
er be acquired by ithitation, or oral inftruGtion, without 
ooks. 

The art of writing with letters reprefenting founds is of all 
inventions the moft important and the leaft obvious. The 
way of writing in China makes fo naturally the fecond ttep 
-in the progrefs of the arts, that our good fortuae, in ttumbling 
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Curious Account of an Eel, 89 
upon.a way: fo much more perfect, cannot be fufficiently ad- 
mired, when, to it, we are indebted for our fuperiority in li- 
terature above the Chinefe. Their way of writing is a fatal 
obftruction to fcience ; for it is fo rivetted, by inveterate prac- 


"tice, that the difficulty would not be greater to make them 


. change their language than their letters. Hieroglyphics were 


Es 


a fort of writing fo miferably imperfect, as to make every im- 
provement welcome: but, as the Chinéfe make a tolerable 
Mift with their own letters, (however cumberfome to thofe 
who know better,) they never dream of any improvement. ° 
Hence it may be averred, with great certainty, that, in China, 
the fciences, though ftill in infancy, will for ever continue 
{0. 

. The art of writing was known in Greece when Homer com- 
pofed his two ethics ; for he gives fomewhere a hint of it. It 
was at that time probably in its infancy, and ufed only for re- 
cording laws, religious precepts, or-other fhort works. Cy- 
phers, invented in Hindoftan, were brought into’ France, 
from Arabia, about the end of the tenth century. 





Curious Account of an Eel, 


The following curious account of an Eel, which communi- 
cates: pain to thofe who touch it, was lately read before the 
Royal-Society. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 3, 1733. 

NOME weeks ago a feafaring man brought to this city a large 

S eel, that had been caught in the province of Guiana, a lit- 

tle to the weftward of Surinam. It had the extraordinary 

power of communicating a painful fenfation, like that of an 
eleCtrical fhock, to people who touched it, and of killing its 
prey at a diftance. As I have not heard.that any other eel of 
this kind has ever been carried to aay of our continental colo- 
nies, or that any of them have been feen in Europe, I fhall 
take the liberty, after I have given a fhort defcription of the 
fifth, to relate fuch experiments as I made, or affifted in ma- 
king, in hopes of difcoyering by what means it produced the 
effects I have mentioned. ‘The eel was three feet feven inches 
long, and about two inches thick near the head. On a tean- 


 fient view, it refembled one of our common eels, both in fhape 


and colour ; but its head was flat, and its mouth wide, like 
that of a cat-fifh, without teeth. A fin, which was above 


‘two inches broad, extended along its belly, from the point of 


its tail to within fix inches of its head. This fin was almoft 
an-inch thick where it adhered to.the body : the upper part of 
Vou. III. M . it 
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it was mufcular, but of a very different texture from the muf. 
cular part of the body: the difference was obvious to the 
touch ; for I had no opportunity of making any obfervation by 
difleGting the fubje&t. It was a native of frefh water, and 
breathed at the interval of three or four minutes, by lifting its 
head to the furface. 


EXPERIMENTS. 


1. On touching the eel with one of my hands, I perceived 
fuch a fenfation, in the joints of my ieskch, as I received on 
touching a prime conductor, or charged phial, when no circle 
was formed ; or fuch as I have received when a few {parks of 
the electric fluid have been conveyed through my fingers only, 
2. On touching the eel more roughly, I perceived a fimilar 


effe& in my wrift and elbow. 3. Touching the eel with an’ 


iron rod, twelve inches long, I perceived the like fenfation in 


the joints of the thumb and fingers with which I held the me-: 


tal. 4. While another perfon provoked the eel by touching it, 
I put my hand into the water at the diftance of three feet, and 
felt fuch a fenfation, in the joints of my fingers, as when 
I had touched the eel; but not fo painful. 5. Some fmalj 
fifhes were thrown into the water where he was fwimming; 
he killed them immediately and fwallowed them. 6. A cat- 
fith, that was at leaft one inch and a half thick, was thrown 
into the water where the eel was fwimming : he killed it alfo, 
and attempted to fwallow it; but could not. 7. In order to 
difcover whether the eel killed thofe‘fith by an emiffion of the 
fame fluid with which he affeéted my hand when I had touched 
him, I put my hand into the water, at fome diftance from the 
eel; another cat-fifh was thrown into the water ; the eel fwam 
up to it, but prefently turned away, without offering any vio- 
lence. After fome time he returned; when, feeming to view 
it for a few feconds, he gave it a fhock, by which it inftantly 
turned up its belly and continued motionlefs: at that very in- 
ftant I felt fuch a fenfation, in the joints of my fingers, as in 
experiment 4. 8. A third cat-fith was thrown into the water; 
to which the eel gave fuch a fhock, that it turned on its fide, 
but continued to give figns of life. The eel feeming to obferve 
this, as it was turning away, immediately returned and ftruck 
it quite motionlefs. 1 could eafily perceive that the laft fhock 
was more fevere than the former. ‘The eel never attempted to 
fwallow any of thofe fifh after the firft, though he killed many 
of them ; and I always obferved, that, when he was going to 
kill one, he fwam dire@ly up to it, as if he was going to bite 
it; that, when he came up, he fometimes paufed before he 
gave the fhock: at other times he gave the fhock on" 

—— . : on 
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Cirious Account of an Ee, . Or 


When we removed any of thofe cat-fifh, though appareritly 
dead, into water in another veffel, they prefently recovered. 
Fith that are ftunned by a fmall electrical fhock were found to 
recover in the fame manner. g. Touching the eel, fo as to 
provoke it, with one hand, and at the fame time holding my 
other hand in the water, at a fmall diftance, a fhock pafled” 
through both my arms, as in the cafe of the Leyden experi- 
ment. 10. I put the end of a wet ftick into the water, and, 
holding it with one hand, I touched the eel with the other: a 
fhock paffed through both arms, as before. 11. Taking ano- 
ther gentleman in company by the hand, he touched the eel, 
while I held one of my hands in the water : the fhock paffed 
through us both. 12. Inftead of putting my hand into the 
water, ata diftance from the eel, as in the laft experiment, I 
touched its tail, fo as not to offend it, while my affiftant 
touched its head more roughly: we both received a fevere 
fhock. 13. Eight or ten perfons, taking hands, ftood ina 
circular form ; the firft in the feries touched the eel, while the 
laft put his hand into the water, at fome diftance. from it: 
they all received a gentle fhock. 14. The above experiment 
was repeated, with no other variation than that the laft perfon 
touched the eel’s tail, while the firft touched its head: they all 
received a fevere fhock. 15. Another gentleman and myfelf 
holding the extremities of a brafs chain, one of us put his hand 
jnto the water, while the other touched the eel, fo as to of- 
fend it: the fhock paffed through us both. 16. I wrapped a 
filk handkerchief round my hand, and touched the eel with it, 
but received no fhock ; although another gentleman felt the 
fhock, who at the fame time put his hand into the water, at 
fome diftance from the eel. 17. A great variety of other ex- 
periments were made by two perfons, one touching the eel 
hear its head, the other putting his hand into the water, or 
touching it near the tail, forming a communication, at the 
fame time, between their hands, which were out of the water, 
by pieces of charcoal, rods of iron or brafs, a piece of dry 
wood, glafs, filk, &c. The uniform refult of all thofe experi- 
ments was, that whatever ufes to convey the electrical fluid 
would alfo convey the fluid difcharged by the eel ; and, vice 
verfa, a brafs chain, that had very many links in it, would 
not convey it, unlefs when the fhock was fevere,’ or the chdin 
tenfe. 18. One of the company, being infulated on glafs 
bottles, received feveral fhocks from the cel ; but he exhibited 
no marks of a plus ftate of electricity ;. nor would cork-balls, 
fufpended by filken threads, give any marks of it, either when 
they were fufpended over the eel’s back, or touched by the in- 
fulated perfon at the inftant he received the fhock. 19. A per- 
M 2 fon, 
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fon, holding a phial, in one hand, properly lined and coated 
for electrical experiments, put his hand to the tail of the fifh, 
while an affiftant, holding a fhort wire, in one hand, that 
communicated with the infide of the phial, grafped the fifth 
near its head, fo as to receive a fevere fhock in his hand and 
arm ; but it pafled no farther. 20. Two pieces of brafs wire, 
about the thicknefs of a crow’s quill, were fcrewed, in oppo- 
fite dire&ions, into a frame of wood, fo as to come within lef 
than the hundredth part of an inch of contact: they were 
rounded at the point. I held the remote end of one of thofe 
wires, while an affiftant held the other : in the mean while, 
one of us putting his hand into the water near the eel, the o. 
ther touched it fo as to receive afhock. We repeated this ex. 
periment fifteen or twenty times, with different fuccefs. When 
the points of the wires were even fcrewed afunder, to the fif. 
tieth part of an inch, the fhock never paffed in the circle ; 
but, when they were {crewed up within the thicknefs of double. 
poft-paper, the fhocks, fuch of them as were fevere, would 
pafs through us both: in which cafe they doubtlefs leaped 
from the point of one wire to the other, though we were not 
fo fortunate as to render the {park generally vifible. But it 
fhould be obferved, that the eel, on which we made thefe ex. 
periments, was not eafily provoked, and appeared to be in bad 
health. J have frequently paffed my hand along its back and 
fides. from head to tail, and have lifted part of its body above 
the water, without its attempting to make any defence. . Dr. 
Bancroft tells us, that fuch eels in Guiana have fhocked his 
hand at the diftance of fome inches from the furface of the 
water. Perliaps fire, emitted by eels lately taken, might. be 
rendered vifible. 

From the above experiments it appears: 1. That the Gui- 
ana ee} has the power of communicating a painful fenfation to 
animals that touch or come near it. 2. That this effect de- 
pends entirely on the will of the eel ; that it has the power of 
giving a fmall fhock, a fevere one, or none at all, juft as cir- 
cumftances may require. 3. That the fhock given, or the 
painful fenfation communicated, depends not on the mufcular 
action of the eel, fince it fhocks bodies in certain fituations at 
a great diftance ; and fince particular fubitances only will con< 
vey the fhock, while others, equally elaftic or hard, refufe to 
convey it. 4. That the thock muft therefore depend upom 
fome fluid, which the eel difcharges from its body. 5. Thats 
as the fluid difcharged by the eel affeéts the fame parts of the 
human body that are affected by the eleftric fluid ; as it ex- 


‘cites fenfations perfe@tly fimilar ; as it kills or ftuns animals in 


the fame manner ; as it is conveyed by the fame bodies that con~ 
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Charaéteriftics of a difeontented Family. 93 


vey the eleétric fluid, and refufes to be conveyed by other bo- 
dies that refufe to convey the eleétric fluid ; — it muft alfo be 
the true electrical fluid ; and the dhock given by this eel muft 
be the true electrical fhock. § 





qe 


Charaéteriftics of a difcontented Family. 


R. Addifon fays, that, when people complain of weari- 
nefs or indifpofition in good company, they fhould im- 
mediately be prefented with a night-cap, as a hint that it 
would be beft for them to retire. I ownIam one of thofe 
that have no idea of carrying either my cares or my infirmities 
out of my own habitation, except in fuch inftances wherein 
{ am fenfible they can receive relief or mitigation. Why 
fhould I unneceffarily wound the good-nature of my friend, or 
make myfelf contemptible to my enemies? If the communi- 
eation of my grievances really interrupts the fatisfaction of 
thofe amongft whom I am caft, I have hurt them without bee 
nefiting my(elf; and, on the contrary, if they only diffemble 
with me, it is a fpecies of ridicule which my mind is not cal 
culated to fuftain. But you will allow me to obferve, that I 
confine myfelf, on this occafion, to the valetudinarian-and the 
magnifier of trifles into calamities ; for to deny the feverely< 
attacked, whether mentally or corporally, the relief of come 
plaining, would be to ftrike at the root of humanity and for- 
feit the characteriftics of our nature. sb 
To come, however, more immediately to the point, I mu 
tell you that I have perhaps the moft curious fet of relations 
you ever heard of. My mother, poor woman ! her affections 
are fanctified by their poignancy and fincerity, — the lofs of 
the man fhe loved, and a confequential decay of conftitution. 
But then I have an aunt that is evermore upon the rack of 


"her own imagination. Not a change of weather, or a change 


of fituation, that does not produce fome prefent or profpective 
agony. Ifthe day is fine, her corns infornr her that we fhall 
have rain to-morrow. If the fun is tolerably powerful, the 
expires with heat ; or, if temperate, fhe anticipates the in- 
convenience of approaching winter, If fhe perceives a cloud, 
the is for running’ into an obfcure corner, to preferve her eyes’ 
from lightning; and, when fhe beholds aclear horizon, trem= 
bles for the confequence of a drought. Not a melancholy in-' 
timation is dropt in her hearing, but fhe inftantly recollects a 


thoufand dreadful difafters fhe has either experienced or ef-’ 


caped ; and, when fhe is told of any extraordinary piece of 


good fortune reaching people unexpectedly, fhe repines at the 
ungraciou{nefs 


———— 
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64 Charaéteriftics of a difcontented Family, 
ungracioufnefs of her ftars, that with-holds every fuch blef. 
fing from falling to her fhare. 

_ A brother of this lady, (confequently an uncle of mine,} 
who had met with a cruel difappointment in love at a very garly 
period of his life, was fo morofe as to infift upon it that wo. 
men were univerfally unworthy and univerfally unfaithfat, 
Tell a ftory to their advantage, and he is petulant ; mention 
them with feverity, and you apparently tear open his old 
wounds. If he was treated refpectfully by them, they were 
deceitful; and, if they behaved coolly, he complained of be. 
ing defpifed. When the younger part of his relations were 
difpofed to be merry, his head ached ; and, when they were 
ferious, they treated him as if he were a bugbear. When he 
was confulted what he would choofe for dinner, he was teazed; 
and, when not confulted, he was neglected. But, to fum u 
all: after years of affiduity and attention on the part of all his 
relations, excepting your humble fervant, (whofe independent 
{pirit frequently incited him to raillery,) he died, and left me 
every fhilling of his fortune, as a reward for my fincerity. 

A young fellow, who ftands in the relationfhip of coufine 
german to me, is one who may be juftly entitled, a conftitus 
tional felf-tormentor ; for he was fo from his infaacy. When 
he was a {chool-boy, whatever was in another’s pofleffion was 
always confidered by him as much better than his own. His 
top never {pun fo well, nor did his marbles roll fo dexteroufly, 
as thofe of his companions. His tafk was always harder than 
any body’s elfe, and his repetition of it liftened to with prejus 
diced ears by our mafter. 

On entering into life, this ftrange humour increafed upon 
him. He conceived every dinner, he was not a partaker of, 
much more excellent than the one he participated : every tays 
lor, if he changed a dozen times in a month, was {marter than 
thofe he employed ; and every eftate, he heard of, more happily 
fituated and better improved than his own, though the rents 
were abfolutely inferior to what he was in the receipt of. He 
attached himfelf to a fine accomplifhed girl ; but foon found 


‘out that her fifter was much more charming. The fifter hada 


young friend, who had as much the advantage of her ; and that 
friend a relation that furpaffed them all. His ftrange humour 
and inconfiftency foon marked him for an object of contempt; 
and however, out of refpect to his family, he is to this day res 
ceived in fome few houfes, he is tolerated, not approved; pi- 
tied, not honoured ; notwithftanding his birth, education, and 

eftate. 
Ihave a fifter (which is the laft oddity I introduce to you at 
this period) that is evermore labouring under fome imaginary 
ifeate, 
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difeafe. She fits down to table without an appetite, it is true ; 
put then fhe has been eating all the morning, Her complexion 
js extremely fair ; but the bloom of nature is called a heétic, 
Her voice, which is naturally fweet, is changed into an af- 
fected whine ; and her nerves are fo delicate, that one of my 
honeft laughs is fufficient to throw her into hyfterics. I have 
taken great pains to convince her of her folly; but, if I at- 
tempt to rally, fhe burfts into tears, and I am hurried out of 
the room as the greateft of all barbarians. 

I make daily refolutions to renounce all conneétion with fo 
tidiculous a groupe of wretches; my refolutions, neverthelefs, 
(barbarian as J am,) are diffolved by their applications to re- 
turn to them, though the infallible confequence of our re- 
union is an abrupt feparation. 

“Ts it not aftonifhing that people, in no degree deficient in 
underftanding, and bleifed with affluence, fhould be fuch ene- 
mies to their own repofe, that, inftead of attending to the dif- 
trefles of others, (which they have the power fo amply to re- 
lieve,) they thus defeat all the gracious purpofes of Provi- 
dence, where their own happinefs is concerned, and negleé& 
all the opportunities of doing good that lie before them ? ale 





Abftrac& of Solyman and Almena; an Eaftern Tale, publifhed by 
Mr. Langhorne. 


ET the fons and daughters of affliction receive comfort 

from hope. The motion of the fun-beams on the wave 
is not more uncertain than the condition of human life: mi- 
fery, therefore, has much to hope, and happinefs much to 
fear: but virtue has always a refource in Providence, which 
- only improves the bleffings, but mitigates the evils, of 
ife. 

With thefe beautiful reflexions the performance opens: af= 
ter which the writer proceeds in his tale thus. 

In a pleafant valley of Mefopotamia, on the banks of the Ir- 
wan, lived Solyman, the fon of Adarvan the fage. . He was 
early inftructed in all the learning of the Eaft: but, as his un- 
derftanding opened, he thirfted only for the knowledge of man- 
kind. With much importunity he prevailed on his father to © 
permit him to travel. The morning was fpread upon the 
Mountains, and Solyman prepared to depart : but firft, prof- 
trating himfelf toward the fun, he addreffed that glorious lu- 
Minary in a prayer and hymn. When he had finifhed his de- 
yotions, he pafled over the Tigris into the kingdom of ~— 
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There is fome fecret attraction in the place where we haye 
pafled the chearful innocence of childhood. No fooner had, 
Solyman afcended an eminence, that gave him a retrofpedtive 
view of the valley of Irwan, than he turned his eye on his nae: 
tive fields, and gazed on them with a kind of penfive compla- 
cence, till the declining day called on him to proceed. When. 
he had reached the foot of mount Taurus, he fought to repofe. 
himfelf in the village of Abdat; but, as he was advancing to- 
ward it, he was ftopped by an exclamation of forrow, that 
proceeded from an adjacent wood. As he was in hopes of re. 
lieving fome diftrefs, he drew near, and difcovered two lovers; 
who had ftolen a fecret interview before their final feparation, 
Being made acquainted with the caufe of their forrow, and! 
finding it proceeded from the avaricioufnefs of the lady’s fa. 
ther, who had fold his daughter to the khan of Bukharia, he 
offers them his affiftance ; which being accepted, he conduds. 
them back to the banks of the Tigris, and, recommending, 
them to his father, again continues his travels till he arrives at 
Tfpahan. 

The beauty and magnificence of that city engage his atten- 
tion for many days: but his greateft pleafure is derived from 
the converfation of an Englifh merchant, from whom he learns 
many things relating to the manners and purfuits of men in 
different countries, particularly in Great-Britain. With this 
merchant he afterwards fets out for the court of Baflora ; but, 
being driven, by the fun’s heat, to feek for fhelter on the de- 
clivity of a neighbouring mountain, they are led by accident 
to a hermit’s cave. The good old father at firft retires from 
them, fearful of the effects of human ferocity ; but, being 
foon convinced that they were inoffenfive travellers, he enters’ 
into difcourfe with them, and acquaints them with the ftory of 
his life. 

According to this relation it appears, that he was born toa 
competent fortune ; but, being left an orphan, was deprived 
of it, partly by the chicanery of a court of equity, and of the 
reft through the treachery of a friend. This obliges him to: 
enter, as a common foldier, into the army of the fophi; where 
he falls in love with the commanding-officer’s daughter ; which 
plunges him again into new misfortunes, ard at laft ends in. 
his betaking himfelf to thefe folitary mountains for a retreat. 

The hermit having finifhed his tale, the travellers take their 
leave ; and, about the clofe of day, arrive at the village of Ar- 
den. At their entrance they are met by a perfon in‘a plain 
drefs, who invites them to partake cf his houfe and table that 
night. The experience they thus receive of this perfon’s hof- 
pitality and ceconomy gives Solyman very different ideas J 
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Abftraét of Salyman and Almena: 9? 
the difpofition of mankind from what his own partial obferva~ 


tion, aided by the adventure of the two lovers, and the her- 
- mit’s tale, had enabled him to form. 


When the dawn of morning broke, Solyman and the mer- 
chant left the village of Arden ; and, after a few days travel, 
arrived in the plain on which ftood the once glotious Perfe- 
polis. ‘The contemplation of its ruins fills their minds with 

oper reflexions on the vanity of human grandeur ; and from 
hence they proceed to the court of Baffora. The merchant, 
having here found the veflel he expected, tells Solyman he 
could accommodate him, if he pleafed, with a paflage to Eu- 
rope ; which the defire, the latter has, of feeing foreign coun- 
tries, induces him to accept. But, as the fhip was to remain 
fome time in the Gulph, he takes that opportunity to make the 
tour of India, and in his way vifits the ifle of Ormus. There 
he meets with an exile from Ifpahan, who had been doomed 


‘ to fpend his life in that dreary fpot, for no other crime than 


becaufe he faid, at court, he thought the fultana Moratte ex 
tremely beautiful. The unmerited feverity of his fentence 
moves the tender heart of Solyman. He promifes him liberty, 
at his return from the excurfion he is making, and continues 
his route for India, 

Being come to Dehli, the capital of the mogul’s empire, his 
heart, which had hitherto been a ftranger to love, here falls a 
victim to the charms of the accomplifhed Almena. He thinks 
no more of performing his voyage to Europe; but, the un- 
happy fate of the exile at Ormus recurring to his mind, he des 
termines to fulfil the promifes made to him, and, quitting Al- 
mena, returns to Baflora. Having here fettled every thing re+ 
lative to the departure of the exile, he takes the opportunity of 
the fhip’s delay, in fetting out, to vifit his father, from whom 
he learns the fequel of the d4dveptures of the two. levers, who 
had been recommended by ‘him ¢o jis caté. Almena, how- 
ever, ftill continuing uppermoft in his mj,nd, and. the, tinze for 
the departure of the velicl now drawing nigh,, be again leaves 
Ardavan ; and, having, feen’ she, exile fafeiy’émbarked at Baf- 
fora, proceeds to Dehli, 

The hero and heroine of the ftory being thus a fecond time 
brought together, mutual profeffions of love and friendfhip en- 
fue; in confequence of which, they agree to quit Dehli, and 
retire, for the remainder of their days, to the valley of Irwan. 
But, a war at that time fubfifting in India, and the lovers un- 
happily taking their paflage in a veflel belonging to one of the 
contending powers, they {carce procecd five leagues to fea, bee 
fore they are purfued by the foe, and, after an obftinate en- 
gagement, made prifoners. The enemy ftrip the veflel of e- 
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very thing valuable, and then difmifs it. They difmifs it, 
but carry off Almena. 


What pen can now defcribe the grief of Solyman ? — His: 


fair one carried he knows not’ whither; and the fhip, unable 
to proceed on her intended voyage, obliged to return to the 
coaft of India! Here he learns that the veffel, which had ta- 


ken them, belonged to the king of Sundah ; and, having in.’ 


formed himfelf of the fituation of that country, he goes in 
queft of Almena. For a fong time he continues his miferable 
fearch in vain; but at length difcovers, by accident, that the 
is confined in the caftle of Sevafir. The difcovery only ferves 
to increafe his mifery. The governor, who is in love with’ 
Almena, finding him to be the perfon fhe had fo long lan- 
guifhed for, and confidering him, of courfe, as the principal 
obftacle to his wifhes, orders him to be confined. From this 
confinement he afterwards breaks forth, juft time enough to 
refcue Almena from the brutality of the tyrant, whom he kills, 
But, the guards coming up in that inftant, they are both a- 
ain made prifoners, and continue fhut up in the caftle, till it 
is taken by a party belonging to the king of the Kanarians, 
This incident (from which the two lovers might have hoped 
deliverance) but adds to their woes. They are again fepa- 
rated, and Almena is felected for the pleafures of the king of 
Kanaria. Solyman, however, having found means to intro- 
duce himfelf into the king’s fervice, repairs to the palace, and 
acquaints him with the whole ftory of their paffion. A vio- 
lent ftruggle at firft arifes in the king’s breaft, betwixt love 
and virtue; but, the latter at length triumphing, Almena is 
reftored to Solyman. 
The two lovers being thus once more almof miraculoufly 
brought together, and unwilling to rifque their happinefs a- 
ain upori the fezs, determine to tvavel by land for the valley of 
rwan. After midny days tedious journeying, they arrive at 
Dehli from whence they continue their route to Ifpahan, 
where Solyman finds:his qld fri¢nd, the merchant. The cuf- 
tomary congratulations over, ard the merchant being informed 
of the particulars of their adventures, Solyman then gives him 
an invitation to accompany them to the valley of Irwan ; which 
is accepted. In their way they vifit the two lovers mentioned 
in the preceding part of this performance; whom they find 
completely happy. Having been witnefles of their felicity, 
they proceed to the vale of Irwan, where Ardavan receives them 
with the greateft tendernefs; and Solyman and Almena, happy 
in themfelves and happy in each other, ciofe the returning day 


with prayer and praife to that Providence which had preferved 
them in all their dangers, ee 
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dmbunt rationes peccatoram fuorum pavidi ; ét Fevincent eos ex ad- 
verfo iniquitates ipforum. 

T is an-obfervation, founded on certain experience, that a 

difregard to the duties of religion is the primary caufe of 


‘all the moral evil complained of in the world ; and that the hape 


pinefs or mifery of mankind, confidered either individually, in 
private conduct, or collectively, in public communities, de- 
pends on the tenor of their behaviour toward their great and be- 
neficent Creator. 

This truth is fo well founded on indubitable facts, that all 
the jargon of fophiitry and infidelity has not been able to over- 
throw it ; and, whatever efforts the wilful depravity of the a= 
bandoned may make to undermine it, they will (when perhaps 
tdo late) be convinced that the duties of religion are not of 
that trifling confequence they would perfuade themfelves and 
others they are. Human laws, however excellent in their 
conftruction, will avail but little to reftrain the torrent of im- 
piety ; and thé multiplicity of penal ftatutes is too weak a bar- 
rier to refift the encroachments of abandoned libertinifm : for 
the man, who, by a continued violation of the laws of his Cre- 
ator, has rendered himfelf callous to the momentous concerns 
of eternity, and who, with the higheft effrontery, can treat e- 
very kind of religious ferioufnefs as chimerical and ridiculous, 
can never be conceived a proper fubjeé&t to revere the laws of 
his country, any farther than their ailiftance.may coincide with 
his intereft, in fecuring his property from the invafion of ruf- 
fians, in many refpects lefs criminal than himfelf. 

The petty villain, when deftined to make an ignominious 
exit, bewails his paft mifcondu&, and imputes his prefent 
dreadful fituation to a contempt of religious duties:: tHe titled 
plunderer, who, fcreened by his wealth and dignity, has ef- 
caped the like cataftrophe, (though much more deferving it,) 
expires on his bed with all the horrors of a troubled confcience, 
the natural refult of a life of profligacy ;. and inftances are too 
frequent of -fuch potent mifcreants performing the part of exe- 
cutioner on themfelves, and, after having acted fome principal 
character in the mafque of villany, quitting the ftage by a 
miferable fuicide, — As it thus happens to iadividuals, .fo will 
it ever be with communities: a profligacy of manners (the con- 
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comitant of infidelity) will pervade every diftinGtion of good 
and evil ;-and' whatever is truly valuable in life will be ab. 
forbed in the vortex of immorality. 

To a thinking man it muft appear wonderful, to fee perfons 
of fortune and confequence in life, whofe examples and autho. 
rity haye an almoft irrefiftible influence on thofe who are an 
way conneéted. with them, dedicating their time, fortune, and 
abilities, to the gratifications of fenfuality in their utmoft ex. 
tent, till every appetite is palled with fatiety, and the powers of 
invention are almoft exhaufted. The depravity of the human 
heart, it muft be confefled, is a difagreeable fubject to treat 
on; and, would men be perfuaded to purfue their trueft in. 
tereft_ on the moft laudable motives, they would ftill find im. 
pediments, in the way of their duty; fufficient to excite their 


utmoft attention: but, when the greateft affiduity is employed, ’ 


to make. refinements in yice, and ftrengthen the bias of natural 
corruption ; — when the indifpenfable duties of religion are 
fuperfeded by licentious gratifications, and the will and af- 
feCtions enveloped in fenfuality ; — difagreeable as the fubje@ 
may feem, it can f{carce fail of ftimulating the endeavours of 
every confiderate man, to affift in ftemming the torrent of 
profligacy, and prevent, if pofiible, its dire effects. Example 
is univerfally allowed to be much more prevalent than precept; 
and the more diftinguifhed the fituation, the greater in pro- 
portion will be the influence; hence we may be able, ina 
great meafure, to trace immorality to its fource, and account 
for moft of the diforders arifing from that depravity of manners 


which at prefent fo univerfally prevails. — But of this in my 
next. 


*,* This writer’s future correfpondence will be agreeable. 
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Defcription of the Cathedral at Ely. 


HIS magnificent and ftately ftru€ture, like moft others 
of the kind, has been built at different times, and fre- 
quently fubjected to the fury of foreign invaders as well as the 
ravages of time. It was formerly a nunnery, being originally 
erected by Etheldreda, wife to Reber, king of Northumber- 
Jand, in the year of our Lord 613, When the Danes plun- 
dered that part of the country, in 870, they deftroyed it ; and 
it lay in ruins for the fpace of a whole century. 
But, about the year 970, it was rebuilt, by king Edgar, 
with additional fplendor, Soon after, Ethelwood, bifhop. of 
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Winchefter, placed therein a convent of monks, and dedica- 
ted it to St. Etheldred. At that time it was in the fee of Lin- 
coln; where it remained till the year 1109, when it was 
changed into a bifhoprick. In 1371, the great tower, which 
ftood on the center of the crofs, fell down and quite demo- 
Jithed the choir; but, in its room, has fince been ereCted an 
elegant octagon lantern, 180 feet high, terminating in 8 
beautiful Gothic pinnacles, finely ornamented. This lantern 
is hung upon the top of an octagon ftone tower, by vaft beams 
of wood, in a very curious manner; the bottom of it being 
near 12 feet diftant from the walls of the tower, and pillars 
that fupport it, all round. At the weft end of the church were 
three lofty porches, north, fouth, and weft ; which projected 
42 feet from the body of the church and the great tower which 
now ftands there. Each of thefe porches had two octagon 
towers, of curious workmanfhip, at their entrances, 100 feet 
high ; but that on the north de, with both its towers, -fell 
down, about 40 years fince, and has not been yet rebuilt. In 
the center of thefe porches ftands the great weftern tower, 
which is a ftriking monument of ancient art and grandeur. 

At the height of about 200 feet, this tower diminifhes in its 
dimenfions, and breaks in from a fquare to an otagon: but 
the four principal corner-pillars are continued upright to the 
top, where they are connected again with the battlements, by 
vaft ftones cramped and bound together with irons, and rife 15 
feet, at each corner, higher than the walls. By thefe means 
open fpaces are left between the corner-towers and the body of 
the fteeple, for about 50 feet from the top downward ; which 
gives it a very light and elegant appearance. The whole 
height of this tower (which is curioufly ornamented from top 
to bottom) is 266 feet ; and on the top of it flood an elegant 
fpire, go feet high, which about ten years ago was taken down, 
from an apprehenfion that its weight endangered the building. 
The whole length of the church, from the entrance of the 
weftern porch to the great eaftern window, is 518 feet: viz. 
the porch, 42; the paflage under the great tower, 42; thence 
to the entrance of the choir, 200; the length of the choir, 
100; thence to the eaft window, 134 feet. 

The length of the crofs aifles, from north to fouth, is 182 
feet ; the breadth of the body and fide aifles, 763; equal to 
which is the height of the vaulting in the choir: the lower 
part of the octagon dome, from the oppofite pillars, 65 feet ; 
the height of the pillars of ftone that fupport it, 62; from the 
floor to the center of the lantern withintide, 142; breadth of 
the choir, 34. feet. At the north-eaft corner of the minfter, 
and adjoining to one corner of the crofs, is a ftately chapel, 
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dedicated to St. Mary, where fervice is performed on: Sundays, 
The dimenfions of this chapel are thefe: 100 feet lon fe 
highy and46 broad, withinfide. The fides of the walls, where 
the roof rifes from this chapel, are adorned with ftately rows of 
Gothic pinnacles of ftone. At the right and left hand of the 
chancel, in the minfter, are two {mall but very elegant cha. 
pels, fuperbly decorated within with a profufion of ornaments 
and fome of the fineft ftone fret-work in the world. 


The floor under the grand octagon is laid with black and’ 


white marble. The pillars, that fupport the roof of the 
church, and divide the church from the fide aifles, are 30 feet 
round ; but fo conftructed, that they have a very light appear. 
ance. 

The whole choir is adorned in the moft curious manner, and 
exhibits fuch elegance, both of defign and execution, as pef- 
haps no cathedral in the kingdom can boatft. 

In the fide aifles are many ancient marble monuments of the 


bifhops formerly belonging to this fee, of general Stewart, and . 


feveral other great perfons ; fome of which are very finely exe- 
cuted. 


On the eight pillars, that fupport the dome, are finely carved 


in ftone feveral legendary reprefentations of the moft remask- . 
able a&tions of St. Etheldreda, thefoundrefs. Thefe ftoriesare ‘ 


doubtlefs fabulous ; but the execution is fine. 

This ftately ftru€ture, which, taken all together, is perhaps 
the moft ftriking inftance of grandeur and magnificence that 
Great-Britain can produce, has, for a century paft, been 
thamefully neglected, confidering the vaft revenue the bithops 
enjoyed. But, in the year 1760, the late bifhop (Mawfon) 
caufed it to be repaired and cleaned ; fince which time many 
thoufand pounds have been expended in beautifying it. ‘ 

As this building ftands in a flat country, it is feen at.a greater 
diftance round than any other in England. In going along the 
great road, from Chelterford in Effex to Lynn in Norfolk, 
(which is more than 60 miles,) we fee it almoft the whole way. 
‘Travellers, who vifit Ely, are much deceived in approaching 
it: it appears to be within: 5 or 6 miles when they are 12 or 
14 from it. This proceeds from the vaft bulk of the building 
and the flatnefs of the adjacent country. When approached 
from the eaft, it has.a moft grand and ftately appearance, the 
wholecity lying like an amphitheatre beneath it. 

The profpeé from the top of the great tower, ona clear 
day, is the moft extenfive I ever beheld. On the north-we 
fide you may fee Peterborough minfter, and, on the eaft, the 
fpire of Swaffham, in Norfolk, near 70 miles diftant from 
each other, The eye commands the whole ifle, the greateft 
part 
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Remarks on Lord Cheflerfield’s Letters. 10g 


part of the counties. of Cambridge and Huntingdon, part of: 
Effex, Norfolk, Suffolk, Hertfordfhire, Lincolnfhire, and 
Bedfordfhire ; and, with a good glafs, the fteeple of Bofton, 
about 70 miles.diftant. 911 

“The curious traveller will be richly repaid for his trouble ia 
vifiting this magnificent edifice; which,-in bulk and: grandour, 
equals, if not exceeds, any in the kingdom, 


AMBULATOR. 
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Candid Remarks on Lard Chefterfield’s Letters to bis Son. 


"WHE noble writer, whofe letters to his fon have lately ene 
gaged the attention of the public, feems to have forgotten 

that whoever defires to pleafe, to be refpeted and beloved, muft 
firt give his attention to the inward ftate of his mind. When 
all is right there, outward elegances may be eafily attained, or 
the want of them eafily excufed : but if aature and the heart. 
have no fhare in diCtating his behaviour, his looks, and his 
fentiments, he may be a fop, a dancing-mafter, a courtier, or 
afpy; but he can never be an amiable man. Intent an thofe 
worldly advantages which cannot be attained without the good~ 
will of mankind, he unweariedly recommends and enforces 
the appearances of all. that he thinks engaging ;. but.forgets. 
that thofe appearances muft be thé refult of real excellences, 
which he. takes no pains. to inculcate. Even fweetnefs of 
countenance, he thinks, may be put on and adjufted at the 
glafs, like the rouge and the bouquet ; and that his fon may’ 
poflefs Jes maniéres nobles, and all the charms.of liberal and in- 
genuous youth, whilf in reality he regulates his friendfhips b 
his views of future advancement, conceals every paffion an 
fentiment of his own heart, and takes advantage of thofe of o- 
thers; while he fets no other bounds to-his flattery but thofe 
of the credulity of his companions, and lavifhes every mark of 
attention and admiration, of kindnefs and good-nature, with 
no other motive or end but his own advantage. The favourite 
maxim which his lordfhipifo often repeats, L/wolte feiolte, 7 pen- 
fari firetti, he thinks as practicable as it is convenient; for; 
getting that an open countenance-is the index that nature gave 
ta.an open ingenuous: heart; and that the beft teacher caa 
hardly bring a youth of nineteen to fuch perfection, in hypo- 
crify, as. to giye-his face and air the franknefs proper to his 
age, and his mind the cunning and defign of an old ftatefman, 
But, God be praifed !_ we are not conttituted to be the dupes 
of every fhallow artifice, and a hypocrite under twenty has 
very little chance of making the world bis bubble. Scarcely 
even 
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‘104 Remarks on Lord Ghefterfield’s Letters, 


even the weakeft of that fex, which his lordthip confiders as 
far below rationality, would be much charmed with a youth 


who had been tutored by his father to make love wherever he _ 


went, becaufe it was cheaper and fafer to have an arrangement 
with a married woman of fafhion than. to kéep'an ‘opera-girl, 
It is impoffible to think of this, ina moral-light, without de. 
gree of horror which obfcures the ridicule. of it. .. That. fuch 
precepts fhould have been the inftructions of a father to his 
fon, and that they fhould be publicly offered to the youth of 
a nation where the facrednefs of marriage-and the botids of: 
family-love are not yet.entirely exploded, are indeed:mofta- 
larming fymptoms of corruption. ‘The mean felf-love; ‘which 
is thus inculcated at the expence of the moft importdnt‘in- 
terefts of fociety, muft thew itfelf through the whole man, in 
fpite of the frippery in which his lordfhip would drefs him, 
Elegance of mind alone can produce true elegance. of beha- 
viour. Les maniéres douces belong to a gentle and goed heart; 
les manitres nobles, to a {pitit of generofity, bravery, and truth, 


Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow : 
The reft is all but leather or prunella. ; 


a 





The pieces figned Roderick Rackbrain:,— E. H.— I. M. and 
feveral other pieces in profe and verfe, are received, and will be 
inferted the fir opportunity. 





Erratum. 1n vol. II. page 662, line laft but one, for 10,000 
part of a grain, read 1,000th part of a grain. 





—p 


*_* Correfpondents fending any Letters 
(Poft-paid) to the Eprror, to be left at 
James Purtip’s, Bookfeller, at Number 2, 
in George-Yard, Lombard-Street, due No- 
tice will be taken of them. 
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Here, .goddefs, here, thy brighteft 
beams befto : 


Wy 
her, in Honour of¢ . The patriot breaft’s stherial fl 
my we ‘Ian, ¢ sie Uemerte ‘ttae feienc’a fage’s ion. 
theo, bsight danghter of th’eter- 
q “ng, ight empeels of th’angelic 
ry 'd ftrain 5 ~ 
ine Bs Eon wak'd her’ plattic 


Aes’ hog, angels wing’d th’ atherial 


the train. , 
“Low atthy throne, fair deity, 
Flufh’d as thow-art with every grace that 
” warms, 

The feraph’s fige-clad pomp, the che- 
“~ gub’s milder charms ; 

Each blisful brother of the tky 

In never-ceafing homage bows, 

In never-ending numbers glows : 
While o’er the heav’n’s immortal bounds 
The rofe-lip’d partner of imperial {way, 
Pleafure, thy twin-born fifter, rounds 
The laughing moments of eternal day. 
‘When the dread Logos, from the bending 


kkies, i 
Saw at his with the lower orbs arife, F 
Saw wild confufien quit ber old domain, 
‘And brighteft beauty {pread this earthly 
{cene 5. . 
Tranfported virtue hajl’d the genial hours: 
Chief, when the crown, the centet, of the 
whole, 
When =, majeftic, reas’d his form fub- 
lime 
To the loud pseans of angelic pow'rs ;__ 
When nice proportion liv’d in every 


limb, 
And God’s high image flampt his never- 
dying foul, 


Defcend, imperial queen of praife, 
_Rob'd in all the beamy blaze 

Of heav’n-born majefty 5 
Defcend, and with thee bring along 
‘The blufhingcherub, meek-ey’d Modefty 5 
Honour, fuperior to the groveling throng, 
That vaisly mimic her exalted mien. 
Here, goddefs, here, on Britain’s brighteft 


plain*, 
For ever take thy facred ftand, 
Pot ever wave thy tutelary wand 8 


Oxfor 
You Wi, “ 


‘The faith-fic’dchriftian’s heaven-directed 

oy MMO. 

Each grace that lifts the mental glories 
nd tunes thimpafiion’d foul in moral 

4», |, daarmony, a) 

She heen and lo! on Britain’s brighteft 

2h iS n: Q : 

She bids her Pomfret take her facred 


bow'rty oa gS x 
| ‘Relf-fmiling Virtue rofe, congenial with Her Pomfret wave her delegated wand ; 


And full on learning’s confecrated bow’r 
Th’ invigorating rays of favour pour, 


Goddefe! “tis thine to blunt the thafts of 
Forbid the tide of grief to flow, 

_ And lap the foul in peace, 

E’en Melancholy, love-born maid, 

Nymph of the ftreaming tears and burft- 

‘tag fighs, 

That bids the vifionary forrows rife, 
And hov’ring haunt her fhade, 
Starts at thy wak’ning power ; 

Nor more with folded arms and clouded 
_ _brow, 

Reclin’d in folitude’s moft filent bower, 
Liftens the widow’d turtle’s tuneful woe, 
And e’en, when pale difeafe appears, 

- The grifly daughter of afvstality, 
Thrills in.our-nerves or riots in our veins¢” 
“When natore shudders at eternity, 
..Aad gives us up to fears, 
Thy prefence foothes our agonizing pains, 
Sheds, o’er our bofoms, hope’s enliv’ning 


rays , 
Or, to our ravith'd intelleétual eyes, 
Prefeuts the glowing vifions of the fkies, 
Th’extatic rounds of blifs, the busfting 
blaze of day. 


Phough beauty brightens in-yon ev’ning 
beam 


That tips the mountains with a golden 

' gleam, 

Though beauty dances oh yon {parkling 
TL 

That fteals wild wand’ring down yon 
eaftern hill, 

Though beauty cloaths the velvet lawa 


below, 
And bids yon filver clonds with purple 
edgings glow 5 


Q Though 
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Though fweetnefs warbles from yon night- 
bird’s fpray, 

Swells the wild trill, ‘and foothes the 
dying lay ; 

Though fragrance wantons o'er yon 
flow’ring mead, 

Yon whit’ning hawthorn, or yor wood- 
bine thade, - le; 

Or rides on every balmy gale; «°° 

That {weeps the blowing beans in eri 
Jaughing vale : 

In vain to a the chequer‘d landfcape 


glow 
The ight. bird warbles, or the weodbine 
blows. 


For _ bleft parent of each heatt- felt 


Eve Sots her fcenes in mildeft ma- 
jetty. 
Hail, Virtue, hail! behold, ¥ lead along 
The grace-clad emprefs of the fong, 
anne to wanton o’er thy fragrant 


ways, 
Raptur’d to triumph i in thy fruitful praife, 
— oo 'n’s high will, when firft the 


The of offeoring of angelic plains, 


—~¥ warm’d us with th’atherial — 


That fin the nympb in virtue’s aid 
Should pour the moral tranfports of her 
ftrains, 
And wing our wifhes to the realms of 


day. 
°Twas virtue fir attun’d her infant 
tongue, 
Taught her to warble wildly free, 
To fwell the full-choir’d feraph’s fong, 


~ And wake the golden harp to extafy. 


Then rife, fair queen, indignant raife 
thy flight 
Above low Vice’s mimic height ; = 
Bid all thy wreaths on virtue’s vot’ries 
wait, 
And bloom immortal o’er the genuine 


great 5 
E’en as, at this illuftrious hour, 
Thy jufteft chaplets on a Pomfret thine, 
Grac’d with the {miles of learning and of 
pow’r, 
And thron’d in virtue’s beams on merit’s 
brighteft fhrine, 


To MARIA. 


Wu mufing o’er the various 
fcenes of life, 
a if aught be worth the hidden 


‘That oft impempes wars within my 


wreath, 
Clieée he he bright day and robs the night 


Makes aa 4 fperleling glories 





And Veaves PY Poa pety WO anaioue 
To ag OP tea ape Lend, 
haan rahe aon 


Hard” "is to’ prattice phi 


The wife refule or, ‘the. 
While youth, in ees a 
invites 
To brighter {cenes of Hife and 

lights: fen has 


8 
But ese oy fate, condema’d to gloomy 


“Wy bu to figh, and drop the filent 
tear; 


To wafte my mora Of life in fruitlels 


grief; 
For tears are vain, and. Aighs yield te 
relief, 


O! tell, my friend, in, what true wife 
dom lies, 
Say—are the patient in affii@ion 
Who cauely can refign to -heav'n' . dee 


And tile fuperior to adverfity'’ > 


Grant that they are, can youth that 
purfue ? a on ni 
Is not th’afcent too fteep for me and you? 
Mutt no indulgence to the warm defire 
Be given, when fe fervent glows the youthe 
res 


Mott fey young pinions in their earlick 


ight 
Be — and banifh’d every gay dee 
ight ? 


Bloffoms alone the verdant Springs proe 
duce 3 


Tis a gives the ripen’d fruit, fog 
ufe, 

So my the mind, when hoary time hath 

- ed «es 

His {nowy honours on the rev'rend 


e ; 
Gain fortitude to bear the various ill 


That with defpair the youthful foul.does 


fill, 
*Tis hard, my friend, for lofty fouls 
like mine 
Their in-bred native greatnefs to refign : 
Thofe pleating images, that wont to blefs 
My thoughts, and form their greatell 
happine(s, 
Succeffive rife, array’dinall their charmty 
And pleafure lures me to its op’ning 


arms, 
Of 
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: Oft with delight, alone, whefe hours 
I’vefpent, “°° +o 
Amufing fchemes for future days t’invent, 
Which, when maturer years fhoyld fet 

ye attio with'my Will agree 
ight let m ns 3 

wih prs4 have J, inthought, furvey’d 

The wrerched, whom my hand had hap- 


py made 5 
Have feen the facé of .{orrow, and the 


__cseye 
That's eaft on earth in'deep defpondency, 
Rais’d to. new life, to fprightly pleafure 

id 


ais 

And I (tranfporting thought!) belov'd 
and prait’d, 

Bot where, alus! are thofe bright vifiond 


fled 
Thole sity fchemés ‘by fportive fancy 
No more the glowing pi@ures warm my 
breaft 


ener hours, or ‘foothe my cares to 
reft : 

The {weet ideas took.a hafty flight, 

And different views perplex my troubled 


fights 
Cares following cares damp ev'ry rifing 
Jey; 
As nipping frofts the early flow’ss de- 
roy. 
- But foft, my mufe ; no more let forraws 


ow 5 

True fortitude faperior is to woe : 

Though black’ning clouds the face of 
heav’n deform, s 

Serene fhe views the'fury of the ftorm 3 

And, when terrific thunders roll around, 

Compos’d the liftensto the awful found! 

This brittle frame may fink, may fade 


away, 

And in the blonm of life return to clay 5 

But nothing ‘can the noble mind defeat ; 

No; itcorreéts, or foars above its fate ; 

Fix'd on the fkies, ferenely calm it views 

Life’s varying fcene, and heav'n alone 
purfues ; 

ao that. from the hand of wifdorm 

ow 

All we enjoy, ‘or fuffer, here below. 

Affi&ions tend to make our virtues 
fhine, 

And raife our grov’ling thoughts to things 
divine : : 

They wean us from the glitt’ring toys 
of earth, . 

And give to virtue’s num’rous graces 
birth ; 

Graces, that often fade, or lie conceal’d 

In life’s calm funthine, are in ftorms re- 
veal’d 5 


And, inthe gloom of forrow’s dreaded 


night, 
ag “i refplendent -with increafing 
ight 
Then fortitude and wifdom upward move, 
Caft off their clog of earth and foar above, 
Rife then, my foul, with trembling are . 
dour rife, 
And — tow’ring flight to cloudlefe 
ies 
To rd future worlds, the realms of 
lifs, ‘ 
The feats of everlafting happinefs s 
There fix thy thoughts; thenearth in 
vain may roll, 
Nature aie and fhake from pole to | 
pole, 
For naught can e’er thy peace and ho 
controul ! wall ony 
Thefe thoughts, my friend, can leffen 
every pain: 
Thus arm’d, afliétion hurls the dart in 
vain. 
Supported thus, I ean with patience wait 
The glorious dawning of a milder fate g 
Till mepaien days their {miling radiance 


And tranquil peace furrounds this weary 
» ° head. 
No a repinings from my lips fhall 


jow : 
Thefe only add to grief, and nourifh 
woe: 


For cares, infulting cares, are moft ine 
clin’d 

To triumph o'er the weak defponding 
mind 3 

But fate is aw’d, and adverfe fortunes fly 

A cheerful look and firm unconquer’d 


eye. 
CELIA, 


Verfes on the Death of * * * #, 


ALE bleeding friendfhip and diftratte 
ed grief ili 
Leave me no voice to give my woe re 
lief: 
Ev'n the foft gratitude my eyes fhould 


ay 

Flows from my foul, and fpeaks this 
nobler way. 

My weeping pen thal! my diftrefs impart, 

And its dark tears diffolve the reader’s 
heart 5 ; 

Till tears on tears in focial grief dee 
{cend, 

And the world mourns my foul’s lament- 
ed friend, 


O2z Yet 





ase gomagice  panaRE 


i 





Yet does my mofe but a brib’d off’ring 


give, 

Since, join’d to thine, my name is fure to 
live. 

‘Why wert thou ravith’d from my love 

fo foon? 

‘Why gleam’d thy ev’ning only on my 
noon 

Had thy dear friendfhip warm’d my morne 
ing lays, : 

J had deferv’d the glory of thy praife : 

Sprung lively forward, lighten’d by thy 


ray : 
Chear’d for the race, and darted into 
day. 
But thou wert held from my defiring 


nt, 
And my mufe wandes’d diftant from thy 
light. 
How ftrong, yet foft, was her accom- 
plifh’d mind! 
Sincere, like heav’n; and, as its angels, 
kind, 
Safe as the fun, in her fuperior rays, 
How full hone merit in her graceful 
praife ! 
Such active flame did her warm fancy give, 
That ev’ry glowing letter feem’d to live! 
Where’s now th’unconfcious heart 
that could defcend 
To blefs my withes with the name of 
friend ? 
Benfelefs and cold, ‘twill now no longer 
moye 
At pity’s tender voice or weeping love ! 
Where fhall we now thofe bright ideas 


find, 

‘That peopled thought from thy creating 
mind ? 

Death has turn’d back the intercepted 


ftpre, 

But thy fame lives, and thou can’ft die 
ao more. 

Such immortality thy friendthip gave ; 

For none, whom Delia fang, can fear 
the grave. 

Life of my genius! whither art thou 

flown ? 

To what new regions, to my foul un- 
known ? 

Let meo’ertake thee ; forI weary grow, 

And ficken at the world that’s left be- 


low. 
The fenfelefs world, where friendthip has 
No part, 


Ys cold, and dead, to my be-winter’@ 
heart. 

In life’s vain joys no comfort can be 
found, 

Wo cure for mem’ry’s eyer-fmarting 
wound, 
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‘When the bright traces of thy silat 1 
read, 

Oh ! how will wakingrecolleétion bleed} 
Thyangel pen aw’dev'n unbluthing vice, 


And a high guilt from its ‘prov 
ce. be 


But innocence and viftue were thy cates 

Thy lig genius thone triumphant 
there, gis 

Oh! Delia! tunefal miftrofe of my 

mind ! 

Dear ree friendthip, to my erron 

chat) ie > 
hase aa my mufe another Delia 
ind 

What with’d intreaties did ¥.ftill receive! 

Such the true great alone have foij 
to give : : 

While in immortal honours the was.’ 
drefs’d, 

She ftoop’d to raife me to her gen'rous 
breaft, 

And woo'd my diftant merit, to be 
bleft. 

I grafp thy tomb, nor would I thence 

depart 5 

The world has now no charm that 
tempts m 


4 heart, 
Dark, let me figh! to thy departed thade, 
ef ine 


Nor light, intruding, felemn grief 
vade 3 

My trembling arms would this cold mar. 
ble bind, 

Till my loft body joins my bury'd mindy 


To Mrs, Matthewman, is St. Martis'te 
Lane, Wefminfler: 
On the Death of ber Son, in the Eighth 
car of bis Age. 


«© Made ta engage all bearts end chera 
ql eyes,” 
Lp. LyTT21 To, 


H! while thy forrows for thy dare 
ling flow, 
Or filence looks unutterable woe ; 
The mufe, Maria, thall thy forrows join, 
And drop the fympathetie tear with 
thine ! 
Shall call to mind the graces of thy boy, 
The father’s hope, and aj] the mother's 


J°Ys 

How manly fenfe his infant years infpir’d3 

How, when he fpake, e’en age itfelf ade 
mis’d : 

How quick his wit, that oft the hour 
beguil’d ; 

How native humour on his features 
fmil"d 5 


Hew 








And 
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Flow all that knew were lavith in his 
ife 

Asa how ‘hey. prophefy’d his future 
s!. 


er fondly looking back, the mufe 
can dwell 
On ev'ry charm that prematurely fell, 
Arde, at frhenathip’ 2 call, partake thy 
ie 
And Cris the firoke that {carce admits 
relief, 
Yet, whilethe mother rifes inthineeye, 
And anguith labours in each heaving figh! 
Fain — fhe rive {ome comfort toim- 


Fain rotld the fave thy almoft breaking 
PP Pay wey Maria, what the mufe fhall 
Alston pluck from forrow half its 

hase bes rock, Faith, pointing to the 
The ss pervading with her piercing 
Bebolds’ her brea enraptur’d at the 


fight 
Thy living fon amid the fields of light ; 
Beholds him. there with all the thining 


k throng,.: ‘ 
And _ the joy the feels to thee be- 


lon 
vad comping foul her gentle accents 


And Hope: and Refignation wipe the tear, 


¢ Mourn not thy fon who livesin ende 
leis day, 


But blefs the Hand that gives and takes 


That rouse? {natch’d him from this fcene 
of woe, 


From alj.the cares that mortals fee) be. 


low ; 

amy slay s anguifh, and afflition’s 
loa 

And all the dangers through this thorny 
road,”” 


And when, but far, far diftant, be the 


hour 
That thou art fummon’d by the a 
Pow’r ; f ied 
When thy hat trembling pulfe thall ceafe 
to beat, 
And — "wait to guide thee to thy 


Thy ich thell hover, foremoft of the 


And ional catch his lovely parent's 
ands 
On fring wings condu& thee through 
e fkies 
Where endlefs glories, joys eternal, sife, 
Again he’s thine in al] his brighter 
charms, 
And death no more fhall tear him from 
ine arms ! 


JOSEPH HANKES. 
Chelmsford, 
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ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS: 


By E. RACK, 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS. 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN, 


From September 11; to September 16, “1775. 


By the Standard Wancusstrer Bufhel of 
-: Eight Gallons. 


‘Wheat Rye Barley Oats Beans. 
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Oxford, 
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Diary of the Weather. , war 
From September 4, St .. Q> 1775+ 


- Wheat Rye Barley Oats Beans 
. ae Se a. Se da. Se da. $e a Se ae 
North Wales, |§ 19 |4 113 of: 7/13 3 
‘South Wales, 5 713 213 811 443 0 
‘Pat of SCOTLAND. 
Wheat ~Rye--~ Barley Oats Beans - Big. 
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62 |Frequent fhewers, intervals funthine: 
63 |Slight rain. 

64 \Forenoon fair, afternoon rain. 

63 |Forenoon fair, evening rain, 

64 {Slight fhowers and thunder. 

64 |Ditto and ditto. 

63 |Cloudy and rain. 

65 |Cloudy forenoon, afternoon fultry- 
64 |Cloudy. F 
61 |Rainy. 

62 |Cloudy and fhowery. 
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Account of Virginia. [From Travels through the Middle Settle 
ments in North-America, by the Rev. Mr. Burnaby ; lately 


= ILLIAMSBURG is the capital of Virginia : it 












Sa 
weesere: is fituated between two creeks, (one falling into 
ro Ow James, the other into York, river,) and is 






Ses mo .g built nearly duc eaft and weft. The diftance 
Meets eye of each landing-place is fomething more than a 
“ © mile from the town; which, with the difad- 
vantage of not being able to bring up large veffels, is the rea- 
fon of its not having increafed fo faft as might have been exe 
peéted. It confifts of about two hundred houfes ; does not 
contain more than one thoufand fouls, whites and negroes 3 
and is far from being a place of any confequence. It is regu 
larly laid out in parallel ftreets, interfected by others at right- 
angles; and has a handfome fquare in the center, through 
which runs the principal ftreet, one of the moft fpacious in 
North«America, three quarters of a mile in length, and above 
a hundred feet wide. At the ends of this ftreet are two pub- 
lic buildings, the college and the capitol ; and, although the 
houfes are of wood, covered with fhingles, and but indifferr 
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I14 Account of Virginia. 
ently built, the whole makes a handfome appearance. There 


are few public edifices that deferve to be taken notice of; | 


thofe which Ihave mentioned are the principal ; and they are 
far from being magnificent. The governor's palace, indeed, 
is tolerably good — one of the beft upon the continent ; but 
the church, the prifon, and the other buildings, are all of 
them extremely indifferent. The ftreets are not paved, and 
are confequently very dufty, the foil hereabout confifting chiefly 
of fand : however, the fituation of Williamfburg has one ad. 
vantage which few of no places in thefe lower parts have— 
that of being free from mofquitoes. Upon the whole, it is an 
agreeable refidence. There are ten or twelve gentlemens fa. 


_tmilies conftantly refiding in it, befides merchants and tradef~ 


men; and, at the times of the affemblies and general-courts, 
it is crouded with the gentry of the country. On thofe occa. 
fions there are balls and other amufements ; but, as foon as 
the bufinefs is finifhed, they return to their plantations, and 
the town is in a manner deferted. 

The fituation of Virginia, according to Evans’s' map, isbe- 
tween the 36th and 4oth degree of north latitude, and about 
76 degrees of weft longitude from-London. _ It is bounded qn 
the north by the river Potowmac, on the eaft by the Atlantic 
Ocean, by Poco on the fouth, and (to include only what 
is inhabited) by the great Alleghenny on the weft. 

The climate is extremely fine, though fubje& to violent 
heats in the fummer ; Fahrenheit’s thermometer being gene- 
rally, for three months, from 85 to 95 degrees high. The 
other feafons, however, make ample amends for this incon- 
venience ; for the autumns and fprings are delightful, and 
the winters are fo mild and ferene (though there are now and 
then exceffively cold days) as fcarcely to require a fire. The 
only complaint, that a perfon can reafonably make, is, of the 
very fudden changes which the weather is liable to ; for this, 
being entirely regulated by the winds, is exceedingly variable. 
Southerly winds are productive of heat, northerly of cold, and 
eafterly of rain: whence it is no uncommon thing for the 
thermometer to fall many degrees in a very few hours ; and, 
after a warm day, to have fuch fevere cold, as to freeze over a 
river, a mile broad, in one night’s time. In fummer there 
are frequent and violent gufts, with thunder and lightning; 
but, as the country is very thinly inhabited, and moft of the 
gentry have electrical rods to their houfes, they are not at- 
tended with many fatal accidents. Now and then, indeed, 
fome of the negroes lofe their lives; and it is not uncommon, 
in the woods, to fee trees torn and riven to pieces by their fury 
and violence. A remarkable circumftance happened feme years 


ago . 
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Account of Virginia. Img 
at York, which is well attefted. A perfon, ftanding at 


his door during a thunder-guft, was unfortunately killed.. 


There was an intermediate tree at fome diftance, which was 
firuck at the fame time ; and, when they came to examine the 
body, they found the tree delineated upon it in miniature. 
Part of the body was livid; but that which was covered by the 
tree was of its natural colour. 
I believe no country has more certainly proved the efficacy 
of electrical rods than this. Before the difcovery of them 
thefe gufts were frequently productive of melancholy confe- 
aences; but now it is rare to hear of fuch inftances. It is 
obfervable that no houfe was ever ftruck where they were 


fixed ; and although it has frequently happened that the rods 


themfelves have been melted or broken to pieces, and the 
houfes fcorched along the fides of them, (which manifefted 
that they had received the ftroke, but that the quantity of light- 
ning was too great to be carried off by the condudtor,) yet ne- 
ver has any misfortune happened ; fuch a direétion having 
been given to the lightning, as to prevent any danger or ill 
confequence, Thefe circumftances, one would imagine, fhould 
induce every perfon to get over thofe prejudices which many 
have entertained, and to confider the neglect, rather than the 
ufe of them, as criminal, fince they feem to be means, put 
into our hands by Providence, for our fafety and protection. 

The foil of Virginia is, in general, good. ‘There are, in- 
deed, barrens, where the lands produce nothing but pine- 
trees; but, taking the whole tract together, it is certainly fer- 
tile. ‘The low grounds upon the rivers and creeks are exceed- 
ingly rich, being loam intermingled with fand: and the higher 
you go up in the country, toward the mountains, the value of 
ie land increafes ; for it grows more ftrong and of a deeper 
clay. 

Virginia, jn its natural ftate, produces great quantities of 
fruits and. medicinal plants, with trees and flowers of infinitely- 
various kinds. ‘Tobacco and Indian corn are the original pro- 
duce of the country ; likewife the pigeon-berry and rattle. 
{nake-root, fo efteemed in all ulcerous and pleuritical com- 
plaints. Grapes, ftrawberries, hiccory-nuts, mulberries, chef- 
nuts, and feveral other fruits, grow wild and fpontaneoufly. 

Befides trees and flowers of an ordinary nature, the woods 
produce myrtles, cedars, cyprefles, fugar-trees, firs of different 
forts, and no lefs than feven or eight kinds of oak. They are 
likewife adorned and beautified with red-flowering maples, 
faflafras-trees, dog-woods, acacias, red-buds; fcarlet-flowering 
chefnuts, fringe-trees, flowering poplars, umbrellas, magno- 
lias, yellow jeilamines, chamzdaphnes, pacoons, atamufco- 
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lilies, May-apples, and innumerable other forts ; fo that one 
may reafonably affert, that no country ever appeared with 


- greater elegance or beauty. 


~ Not to ‘notice, too, the almoft numberlefs creeks and rivu, 
Jets which every where abound, it is watered by four large ri- 
yers, of fuch fafe navigation, and fuch noble and majeftic ap. 
pearance, as cannot be exceeded, perhaps, in the whale known 

orld, ; 
7 James river, which was formerly called Powhatan, from its 
having been the feat of that emperor, is feven miles broad at 
the mouth, navigable to the falls (above 150 miles) ‘for veffels 
of large burden, and thence to the mountains for fmall craft 
and canoes, 

~ The falls are, in length, about fix or feven miles: they con- 
fift of innumerable breaks of water, owing to the obftruction 
of the current by an infinite number of rocks, which are {cat- 
tered over the bed of the river ; and form a moft picturefque 
and beautiful cafcade. 

~ The Hon. colonel Byrd has a fmall place, called Belvedere, 
upon 2 hill at the lower end of thefe falls, as romantic and 
elegant as any thing | have ever feen. It is fituated very high, 
and commands a fine profpeét of the river, which is ‘half a 
mile broad, forming cataracts in the manner abave defcribed, 
There are feveral little iflands fcattered carelefsly about, very 
rocky and covered with trees; and two or three villages in 
view, ata fmall diftance. Over all thefe you difcover a pro- 
gigious extent of wildernefs, and the river winding majeftically 
along through the midft of it. mi a 

"York river, for about forty miles, to a place called Weft. 
Point, is confined in one channel about two miles broad: it 
flows in a very direét courfe, making but one angle, and that 
an inconfiderable one, during the whole way. At Weft-Point 
it forks, and divides itfelf into two branches; the fouthward, 
called Pamunky ; the northward, Mattapeny. Each of thefé 
branches, including the windings and meanders of the river, 
is navigable feventy or eighty miles, and a confiderable way of 
this {pace for large thips. 

' The Rappahannoc is navigable to the falls, which are a 
mile above Fredericfburg, and about 110 from the bay. Vef- 


fels of large burden may come up to this place; and fmall craft | 


and canoes may be carried up much higher. 

The Potowmac is one of the fineft rivers in North-Ame- 
rica; it is ten miles broad at the mouth; navigable above 200 
miles, to Alexandria, for men of war; and, allowing for a 
few carrying-places, for canoes above 200 farther, to the very 
branches of the Ohio. Colonel Bouquet, a Swifs gentleman 
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fn the Royal-Americans, came down, this autumn, from Fore 
Cumberland to Shenando, (above 100 miles,) with very little © 
difficulty ; whence, to the gros falls, I have been told, a na- 
vigation might eafily be effected : fo that this river feems to pro~ 
mife to be of as great confequence as any in North-America. 

In all thefe rivers the tide flows. as far as the falls, and at 
Alexandria it rifes between two and three feet. They difcharge 
themfelves into Chefapeak Bay, one of the fineft in the world, 
which runs a great way up the country into Maryland ; is 
from ten to twenty miles broad, (navigable, near a hundred 
leagues, for veflels of almoft any burden,) and receives into 
its bofom at leaft twenty great rivers. 

Thefe waters are ftored with incredible quantities of fith, 
fuch as fheeps-heads, rock-fifh, drums, white pearch, her- 
rings, oylters, crabs, and feveral other forts, Sturgeon and 
fhad are in fuch prodigious numbers, that, one day, within 
the fpace of two miles only, fome gentlemen in canoes caught 
about 600 of the former with hooks, which they let down to 
the bottom, and drew up at a venture when they perceived 
them to rub againft a fifh ; and, of the latter, above 5000 have 
been caught at one fingle haul of the feine. 

In the mountains there are very rich veins of ore; fome 
mines having been already opened, which turn to great ac- 
count ; particularly Spotfwood’s iron mines upon the Rappa- 
hannoc, out of which they fmelt annually above fix hundred 
tons: and one of copper, upon the Roanoke, belonging to 
colonel Chifwell. This laft-mentioned gentleman is alfo 
going to try for lead upon fome hunting-grounds belonging to 
the Indians, towards New-River and the Green-Briar ; where, 
it is faid, there is fine ore, and in great plenty, lying above 
ground, Some coal-mines have alfo been opened upon James- 
fiver, near the falls, which are likely to anfwer very well. 

The forefts abound with plenty of game of various kinds : 


. hares, turkeys, pheafants, woodcocks, and partridges, are 


in the greateft abundance. In the marfhes are found forufes, a 
particular fpecies of bird, more exquifitely delicious than the 
ortolan ; {nipes alfo, and ducks, of various kinds. The A- 
merican fhell-drake and blue-wing exceed all of the duck kind 
whatfoever ; and thefe are in prodigious numbers. In the 
woods there are variety of birds remarkable both for finging 
and for beauty; of which are, the mocking-bird, the red- 
bird or nightingale, the blue-bird, the yellow-bird, the hum- 
ming-bird, the Baltimore bird, the fummer-duck, the turtle, 
and fevera] other forts. 

The humming-bird is the fmalleft and moft beautiful of all 
the feathered race; its colours are green, crimfon, and gold. 
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It lives chiefly by fuGtion upon the fweets and effences of flow. 
ers; and nothing can be more curious than to obferve num- 
bers of them in gardens, where there are honey-fuckles og 
trumpet-flowers, flying from flower to flower, putting theig 
flender bills into every one, and fucking out the fweeteft juices, 
‘The motion of their wings is incredibly fwift, and produces a 
humming noife, not unlike that of a large humble bee. They 
are frequently kept in cages, but feldom live longer than two 
months, The food which is given them is either honey or fue 
ar, mixed with water. Repeated attempts have been made tq 
nd them alive to England, but aways without fuccefs. 
Infeéts and reptiles are almoft innumerable. The variety of 
butterflies is not greater than is that of the rich and vivid co. 
Jours with which each particular fpecies is diftinguifhed and 


beautified ; and fuch is the number and appearance of the fire- 
flies, that, on a fummer’s evening, the whole air feems te ' 


glow and be enlightened by them. Several fnakes of this 
country are harmlefs and beautiful ; fuch as the black-fnake, 
the wampum-fnake, the bead-fnake, the garter-fnake, and 
fome others: but the rattle-fnake and vipers are exceeding 
venomous and deadly. There are two curious fpecies of frogs 
here: one is called the bull-frog, which is prodigioufly large, 
and makes fo loud a noife, that it may be heard at a great difs 
tance ; the other is a fmall green frog, which fits upon the 
boughs of trees, and is found in.almoft every garden. . 

Of quadrupeds there are various kinds ; fquirrels of four o¢ 
five different fpecies,* opoffums, racoons, foxes, beavers, and 
deer; and, in the deferts and uninhabited parts, wolves, bears, 
panthers, elks or moofe deer, buffalocs, mountain-cats, and 
various other forts. Such are, in general, the natyral pros 
ductions of this country. 

Viewed and confidered as a fettlement, Virginia is far from 
being arrived at that degree of perfeGtion which it is capable 


of, 


* Of the feveral fpecies of fquirrels, the ground and flying fquirs 
rels are much the fmalleft and moft beautiful. ‘The former are of a 
dufky orange hue, ftreaked with black ; the latter grey or afh- 
coloured, and elegantly formed. Thefe have a fpreading or fan 
tail, and two membranes adhering to their fides; which, when 
they fpring or leap from a tree, they expand, and are thereby en- 
abled to fly through a confiderable fpace. ‘The former are of a very 
wild nature ; but thefe may be eafily, and are frequently, tamed. 
There is a {pecies of polecat in this part of America, which is com- 
monly called a fkunk. This animal, when purfued or affailed by 
its enemy, ejects its urine ; which emits fuch a fetid and infup- 


portable ftench, as almoft to ftifle and fuffocate whatever is within 


th, reach of it, 
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of. . Not a tenth of the land -is yet cultivated ; and that which 
is cultivated is far from being fo in the moft advantageous man- 
ner. It produces, however, confiderable quantities of grain 
and cattle, and fruit of many kinds. The Virginian pork is 
faid to be fuperior in flavour to any in the world; but, the 
fheep and horned cattle being fmall and lean, the meat of 


‘them is inferior to that of Great-Britain, or indeed of mot 


parts of Europe. The horfes are fleet and beautiful ; and the 
gentlemen of Virginia, who are exceedingly fond of horfe- 
racmg, have {pared no expence or trouble to improve the breed 


of them, by importing great numbers from England. 


The fruits introduced here from Europe fucceed extremely 
well; particularly peaches, which have a very fine flavour, 
and grow in fuch plenty as to ferve to feed the hogs in the au- 


‘ tumn of the year. ‘Their blofloms, in the fpring, make a 


beautiful appearance throughout tne country. 

Virginia is divided into fifty-two counties and feventy-feven 
parifhes; and, by act of aflembly, there ought to be forty- 
four towns: but one half of thefe have not more than five 
houfes, and the other half are little better than inconfiderable 
villages. This is owing to the cheapnefs of land and the 
commodioufnefs of navigation ; for every perfon may with eafe 
procure a {mall plantation, can fhip his tobacco at his own 
door, and live independent. When the colony fhall come to 
be more thickly feated, and land grow dear, people will be 
obliged to follow trades and manufactures, which will necefla- 
rily make towns and large cities; but this feems remote, and 
not likely to happen for fome centuries, 

The inhabitants are {uppofed to be, in number, between two 
and three hundred thoufand. There are a hundred and five 
thoufand tytheables ; under which denomination are included 
all white males from fixteen to fixty, and all negroes whatfoever 
within the fame age. The former are obliged to ferve in the 
militia, and amount to forty thoufand. 

The trade of this colony is large and extenfive. ‘Tobacco is 
the principal article of it. Of this they export annually be- 
tween fifty and fixty thoufand hogfheads, each hogfhead weigh- 
ing eight hundred or a thoufand weight: fome years they ex- 
port much more. They fhip alfo, for the Madeiras, the 
Streights, and the Weft-Indies, feveral articles, fuch as grain, 
pork, lumber, and cyder ; to Great-Britain, bar-iron, indigo, 
‘and a {mall quantity of ginfeng, though of an inferior quality : 
and they clear out, one year with another, about ton 
of fhipping. MEH AS 

Their manufactures are very inconfiderable. They make a 
kind of cotton-cloth, which they clothe themfelves with ia 
common, 
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common, and call after the name of their country $ and fonie 
inconfiderable quantities of linen, hofe, and other trifling ars 
ticles ; but nothing to deferve attention. 

The government is a royal one; the legiflatute confifting 
of a governor, appointed by the king; a council of twelve per. 
fons, under the fame nomination ; and a houfe of burgeffes, of 
reprefentatives, of a hundred and eight or ten members, e. 
leéted by the people 3 two for each county, and one for each 
of the following places, viz. the college of William and 
Mary, James-town, Norfolk-borough, and Williamfburg, 
Each branch has a negative. — All laws, in order to be pera 
manent, muft have the king’s approbation ; nor may any be 
enacted which are repugnant to the laws of Great-Britain. 

The courts of judicature are either county or general courts; 
The county-courts are held monthly in each county, at a place 
affigned for that purpofe, by the juftices thereof ; four of them 
making a quorum. ‘They are appointed by the governor, and 
take cognizance of all caufes, at common law or in chancery, 
within their refpective counties, except criminal ones, punifh- 
able with lofs of life or member. This power they are not 
permitted to exercife except over negroes and flaves, and then 
not without a fpecial commiffion from the governor for each’ 
particular purpofe. The general court is held twice a year at 
Williamfburg. It confifts of the governor and council ; any 
five of which make a court. They hear and determine all 
caufes whatfoever, ecclefiaftical or civil, and fit four and 
twenty days. The firft five of thefe are for hearing and deter- 
mining fuits in chancery, appeals from the decrees of the 
county or inferior courts in chancery, and writs of fuperfe- 
deas to fuch decrees. ‘The other days are for trying fuits of 
profecutions in behalf of the king, and all other matters des 
pending in the faid court, Appeals are allowed, to the king 
in council, in cafes of 5oo/. fterling value. The governor has 
a power of pardoning criminals, in all cafes, except of treafon 
or murder; and then he can only reprieve till he knows the 
king’s pleafure. 

The eftablifhed religion is that of the church of England 3 
and there are very few diflenters of any denomination in this 
province. ‘There are at prefent between fixty and feventy cler+ 
gymen; men, in general, of fober and exemplary lives. They 
have each a glebe of two or three hundred acres of Jand, a 
houfe, and a falary, eftablifhed by law, of 16,000 weight of 
tobacco, with an allowance of 1700 more for fhrinkage. This 
is delivered to them in hogfheads, ready packed for exporta+ 
tion, at the moft convenient warehoufe. ‘The fprefentation of 
livings is in the hands of the veftry; which is a ftanding ays 
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_ of twelve members, invefted with the fole power of raifing le- 


vies, fettling the repairs of the church, and regulating other 
parochial bufinefs. They were originally elected by the people 
of the féveral parifhes ; but now fill up vacancies themfelves. 
If the veftry does not prefent to a living in lefs than twelve 
months, it lapfes to the governor. The diocefan is the brfhop 
of London ; who has a power of appointing a commiflary, to 
prefide over and convene the clergy on particular occafions, 
and. to cenfure, or even fufpend, them, in cafes of negleét or 
immorality. His falary is 1oo/. fterling per aunum; and he is 

enerally of the council, which is of equal emolument to him. 
Whe commiffary is commonly prefident of the college, and has 
the parifh of Williamfburg, or fome other lucrative parifh, 
which render him about 350%. a year: fo that his annual in- 





The progrefs of arts and fciences in this colony. has 
been very inconfiderable. The college of William and Mary is 
the only public place of education, and this has by no means 
anfwered the dela of its inftitution, It has a foundation for 
a prefident and fix profeffors. The bufinefs of the prefident is 
to fuperintend the whole, and to read four theological lectures 
annually. He has a handfome houfe to live in, and 200). iter- 
ling per annum. The profeffor of the Indian fchool has 60d. 
fterting, and ahoufe alfo: his bufinefs is to inftrué& the Indians 
in reading, writing, and the principles of the Chriftian re- 
ligion. is pious inftitution was fet on foot and promoted 
by the excellent Mr. Boyle. The profeffor of hutnanity has 
the care of inftruéting the ftudents in claffical learning: he has 
an ufher or affiftant under him. The four other profeffors 
teach moral philofophy, metaphyfics, mathematics, and di- 
vinity, Each of the profeffors has apartments in the college, 
and a falary of about 80/. per annum. The prefent chancellor 
of the college is the bifhop of London. 

From what has been faid of this colony, it will not be dif- 
ficult to form an idea of the character of its inhabitants. The 
climate and external appearance of the country confpire to 
make them indolent, eafy, and good-natured ; extremely fond 
of fociety, and much given to convivial pleafures. In confe- 
quence. of this, they feldom fhew any {pirit.of enterprize,. or 
expofe themfelves willingly to fatigue. ‘Their authority over 
their flaves renders them vain and imperious, and entire 
ftrangers to that elegance of fentiment which is fo peculiarly 
characteriftic of refined and polithed nations. Their ignorance 
of mankind and of learning expofes them to many errors and 
prejudices, efpecially in regard to Indians and negroes, whom 
they fearcely, confider as of the human f{pecies: fo that it is 
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almoft impoffible, in cafes of violence, or even murder, come 


‘mitted upon thofe unhappy people by any of the planters, tg 


have the delinquents brought to juftice; for either the grand 
jury refufe to find the bill, or the petit jury bring in their vere 


“dict, not guilty. 


The difplay of a charaéter, thus conftituted, will naturally 


be in ads of extravagance, oftentation, and a difregard of ce. - 


conomy : it is not extraordinary, therefore, that the Virgi. 
nians out-run their incomes; and that, having involved them. 
felves in difficulties, they are frequently tempted to raife money 
by bills of exchange, which they know will be returned pro. 
‘tefted, with 10 per cent. intereft. 

The public or political charaéter of the Virginians corref, 
ponds with their private one. ‘They are haughty, and jealous 
of their liberties, impatient of reftraint, and can fcarcely bear 
the thought of being controuled by any fuperior power. Many 
of them confider the colonies as independent flates, not con- 
nected with Great-Britain, otherwife than by having the fame 
common king, and being bound to her with natural affection, 
There are but few of them that have a turn for bufinefs, and 
even thofe are by no means adroit at it. I have known them, 
‘upon a very urgent occafion, vote the relief of a garrifon, 
without once confidering whether tke thing was practicable, 
when it was moft evidently and demonftrably otherwife. In 
matters of commerce they are ignorant of the neceffary prine 
ciples that muft prevail between a colony and the mother. 
country: they think it a hardfhip not to have an unlimited 
trade to every part of the world. They confider the duties 
upon their ftaple as injurious only to themfelves ; and it is ut- 
terly impoffible to perfuade them that they affe&t the confumet 
alfo. Upon the whole, however, to do them juftice, the 


fame fpirit of generofity prevails here which does in their pri- | 


vate charaCter: they never refufe any neceflary fupplies for 
the fupport of government when called upon, and are a gene- 
rous and loyal people. 

The women are, upon the whole, rather handfome, though 
not to be compared with our fair country-women in England, 
They have but few advantages, and confequently are feldom 


accomplifhed ; this makes them referved, and unequal to any ~ 


interefting or refined converfation. They are immoderately 
fond of dancing ; and indeed it is almoft the only amufement 
they partake of : but, even in this, they difcover great want 
of tafte and elegance, and feldom appear with that gracefulnefs 
and eafe which thefe movements are fo calculated to difplay. 
Towards the clofe of an evening, when the company are pretty 
well tired with country-dances, it is ufual to dance jigs; a 
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practice originally borrowed, I am informed, from the Ne- 
groes. ‘Thefe dances are without any method of regularity. 
A gentleman and lady ftand up and dance about theroom, one 


‘of them retiring, the other purfuing, then perhaps meeting, 


in an irregular fantaftical manner. After fome time anothet 
lady gets up, and then the firft lady muft fit down, the being, 
as they term it, cut out. The fecond lady acts the fame part 
which the firft did, till fomebody cuts her out. The gentle- 
men perform in the fame manner. The Virginian ladies, ex- 
cepting thefe amufements, and now and then a party of plea- 
jure into the woods to partake of a barbacue, chiefly {pend 
their time in fewing and taking care of their families. They 
feldom read or endeavour to improve their minds : however, 
they are in general good houfewives ; and, though they have 
not, I think, quite fo much tendernefs and fenfibility as the 
Englifh ladies, yet they make as good wives, aiid as good mo- 
thers, as any in the world. 

It is hard to determine whether this colony can be called _ 
flourifhing or not; becaufe, though it produces great quan- 
tities of tobacco and grain, yet there feem to be very few im- 
provements carrying on in it. Great part of Virginia is a wil- 
dernefs; and, as many..of the gentlemen are in pofleflion of 
immenfe tracts of land, it is likely to continue fo. A fpirit of 
enterprize is by no means the turn of the colony, and there- 
fore few attempts have been made to force a trade ; which I 
think might eafily be done, both to the Weft-Indies and the 
Ohio. They have every thing neceflary for fuch an under- 
taking ; viz. lumber, provifions, grain, and every other com~ 
modity, which the other colonies, that fubfift and grow rich 
by thefe means, make ufe of for exports. But, inftead of 
this, they have only a trifling communication with the Weft- 
Indies ; and, as to the Ohio, they have fuffered themfelves, 
notwithftanding the fuperior advantages they might enjoy from 
having a water-carriage almoft to the Yoghiogheny, to negle& 
this valuable branch of commerce; while the induftrious Penn- 
fylvanians feize every opportunity, and ftruggle with innume- 
rable difficulties, to fecure it to themfelves. The Virginians 
are content if they can but live from day to day; they confine 
themfelves almoft entirely to the cultivation of tobacco ; and if 
they have but enough of this, to pay their merchants in London, 
and to provide for their pleafures, they are fatisfied and defire 
nothing more. Some few, indced, have been rather more en- 
terprifing, and have endeavoured to improve their eftates, by 
raifing indigo, and other fchemes: but (whether it has been 
owing to the climate, to their inexperience in thefe matters, 
| Q2 or 
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or their want of perfeverance, I am unable to determine) their 
fuccefs has not anfwered their expeétations. 

The taxes-of this colony are confiderable, and the public 
debt amounts to at leaft 400,000/. currency. This they have 
been driven into by the war, having feldom had lefs than a 
thoufand or fifteen fandred provincial troops in pay, exclufive 
of the expences of fome forts, “The ways and theans employed 
for raifing the money have been generally the fame: they have 
firft made an emiffion of fo much paper-currency as the exi- 


gency required, and then laid a tax for finking it. This tax 


as been commonly upon lands and negroes, two fhillings ‘for 
every titheable, and a fhilling or eighteen-pence upon ever 
hundred acres of land. This mode of taxation has ceccaliones 
fome divifions in the houfe; for the owners of large tras, 
being unable, perhaps, to cultivate a tenth part of their pol 
feffions, (and every man’s real income arifing from the number 
of his negroes,) have thought it very hard to pay a tax for 


what they pretend is of no value to them: but much better are 


guments may undoubtedly be urged in fupport of the tax than 
againft it. 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


THE SPECULAT OR. 
NuMBER X. 


This [paper] is not likely to be read by any whofe ftation in life is 
not fuch that thcufands and millions of mankind would think wor- 
thy of envy: it will then be very firange if it foould be read by 
any difcontented perfon. BuRGH’s Dignity of Human Nature. 


MIDST the variety of complaints, which are every day 

in the mouths of thoughtlefs men, perhaps no one’s 
more. abfurd than that againft Plutus for his unequal diftribue 
tion of riches, joined to the diflatisfa€tion they experience in 
being withheld from thofe enjoyments, which, from a moft 
egregious folecifm in f{peech, are termed feliicities. Solomon 
has entered his proteft againft them ; and, I think, common- 
fenfe, or rather common experience, corroborates his true, yet 
melancholy, conclufion, that ‘* allis vanity.” He, like other 
men, was actuated, by the ftrongeft impulfes of nature, to 
fearch for happinefs, and to purfue her through the delufive 
mazes of erroneous ideas, which exhibited, in the flattering 
glowing tints of pleafuré, the fummit of his wifhes, He we 
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ded long in the flowing rivers of fenfual gratifications, ex- 
pended with unbounded profufion the ftores of oriental magni-_ 
ficence, rofe-eatly, and late went to reff, in racking the pow- 
ers of invention for untried joys ; but, at laft, like a man who 
had miffed his way, and in the refle€tion of his error takes a 
folitary gloomy view of the paft, he exclaimed, in the bitter- 
nefs of keen-edged difappointment, ‘* Allis vanity!” and yet, 
could riches have poured down upon him the fovereign balm, 
he had not fought farther, but would have refted fatisfied in 
the fulnefs of his enjoyments. — Add, to his teftimony, many 
others which profane hiftory holds up to our view, and we 
fhall find how fophifticated is the reafoning of the generality 
of diffatisfied minds. The truth of it is, we ate too apt to 
look on the wrong fide of the queftion, putting riches and ho- 
nours in the balance againft happinefs, and making wretchede 
nefs and mifery the infeparable affociates of poverty. 

But let us examine on what grounds, and how defervedly, 
riches command fuch a pre-eminence ; and here, perhaps, the 
account of the rich man and Lazarus, which is left us on fa- 
cred record, may throw no fmall light upon the matter. In- 
deed, I think we cannot go to a better fountain ; for our Sa- 
viour, in this moft remarkable parable, has furnifhed a fcene, 
in which pafs before our imaginations two conditions the moft 
diftant in human life. 

The firft is reprefented to us in a perfon (fuch as too many 
with themfelves to be) exalted far above the common rank of 
mankind, and in the full enjoyment of every thing on which 
we erroneoufly fuppofe happinefs is infcribed ; raifed to the 
bighsit fummit of profperity, clothed in purple and fine linen, 
and faring fumptuoufly, every day, on the moft coftly fare, in 
which, no doubt, the hand of fcience had been tortured in the 
variety of preparations, and every climate ranfacked, to fur- 
nifh his table, and to gratify an infatiable appetite. The 
object which is contrafted to him next prefents itfelf — Laza- 
rus, a poor beggar at the door, a man pinched to the laft ex- 
tremity with hunger, labouring under the excruciating pains 
of difeafe, in want of friends, helplefs, and wholly deftitute of 
every thing which his fituation loudly called for, only afking 
the crumbs which fell from the rich man’s table. Whether 
he received thefe, or not, the text does not mention ; whence 
we may prefume the unfeeling wretch denied him even this 
{mall token of his bounty, not fhewing one grain of compaf- 
fion, but manifefting a cruelty of difpofition to which the 
brute creation are ftrangers ; for we are told, ‘* the dogs came 
and licked his fores.” Thus, worn out with hunger and fa- 





tigue, with a heart fuftained only by a confciouinefs of its 


own 
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own rectitude, and- a firm reliance on the eternal Providence, 
‘¢ he died, and was received into Abraham’s bofom.” ‘* The 
rich man (we read) died alfo, and was buried :” but mark the 
firft fcene in which he re-appears ; it is in a ftate of the ut- 
moft mifery, from whence he lifted up his eyes to heaven, and, 
in the. midft of agonizing torments, called upon the good pa- 


triarch for mercy, begging only that Lazarus might be fent to - 


Cool the tip of his tongue with a little water. Abraham’s re. 
ply was a fevere one, indeed, to a man in his fituation, to 
whom a retrofpeé of his paft life rather tended to increafe than 
to alleviate his fufferings ; — truly comfortlefs the profpea! 
** Son, remember that thou, in thy life-time, receivedft thy 
good things, and likewife Lazarus evil things.” — Thou fe. 
ceivedft them, but haft perverted the ufe of them, inftead of 
clothing the naked, feeding the hungry, and fuccouring the 
diftrefled ; — inftead of giving to Lazarus the refufe of thy ta- 
ble, thy riches have been employed in purchafing unlawfut 
pleafures : — thou haft been bufied in the geatilecationd of 
fenfe, and in the heaping up of riches, as the means of hap.’ 
pinefs: they have loaded thee with temptations, robbed thee of 
refletion, and made thee at laft unmindful of thy duties to 
God and thy fellow-creatures. The compaffion which thou 
haft refufed them cannot now be extended to thee: thou haft 
had thy good things in life, and likewife Lazarus evil things, 
Each, now, hath his reward ; Lazarus, that of well-doing 
and patient fuffering ; and thou, of a life {pent in one con- 
tinued round of riotous pleafures. 

This, I fear, is much too true a picture of the fituation to 
which riches expofe their deluded votaries, and proves them too 
dangerous a bleffing to excite our envy. We may, from the 
cafe before us, as well as from our Saviour’s exprefs declara- 
tion of the difficulty with which a rich man fhould enter the 
kingdom of heaven, infer every argument againft them. They, 
at all times, will furnifh us with falfe friends, expofe us to 
the infinuating attacks of flattery, lay us open to the intrufion 
of nonfenfe, increafe our faults, and then conceal them from 
us with amazing fubtilty. The enjoyments which they pur- 
chafe tend to deprive us of cool reflection, and the power they 
furnifh us with engenders pride: of courfe, we have no time 
to examine ourfelves, to difcover our blindnefs, to detect our 
faults; and humility, to repent of them, is totally banifhed. 
If this is a true ftate, how happy, how fuperlatively happy, 


the man in a middling, nay, in a low, fituation, provided re-~ 
fleGtion holds up to him the mirror of truth, in which he may 


fee things as they really are! Far removed from the many 
temptations which furround the great, he leads a life of virtue 


and 
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’ and happinefs. Though no expenfive fervice of plate’ graces 


his board, though no turtle fmokes upon his table, he fits 
down to his homely fare with a contented heart, thanking 


‘that God who has bleffed his family with plenty of wholefome 


food; and confiders that, notwithftanding he eats the bread of 

carefulnefs, yet it is the bread of peace, as he chearfully ac- 

quiefces in the merciful fentence of his Creator, from a full . 
conviction that to earn his bread by the fweat of his brow is 

an ineftimable bleffing, inafmuch as it is productive of health, 

without which every fublunary enjoyment is infipid, and life 

lofes its zeft. . 

But, if thefe refleGtions efcape him, on comparing his fitua- 
tion with that of thofe above him, let him view the other fide 
of the quéftion; let him look around him amongft the lower 
order of his fellow-creatures, and he will find millions by 
whom the produce of his board would be efteemed a moft un- 
bounded luxury: nay, how many thoufands might he fee, 
whofe poverty is the leaft part of their wretchednefs ; who, 
Jiké Lazarus, would be thankful for the crumbs which fall from 
his table, and would blefs the hand, with tears of gratitude, 


that kindly brought them to their relief ! 
Tue SPECULATOR. 





Account of the Education, Marriages, and Drefs, of our Saxon 
Anceftors. 


Saxon EpucATIONe 


HE education of a merely military age principally con- 
fifted of thofe bodily exercifes which taught the pupil an 
expertnefs in the management of his arms, and prepared him 
for the more graceful difcharge of the duties of war. Even the 
bufinefs of it was made up of the fame exercifes, the kindred 
diverfions of the chace, and the fofter engagements of fociety ; 
and the refined employ of the ftudy, that brighteft colour in 
the fecular fcenery of life, was almoft utterly unknown. Thefe 
cares formed fo confiderable a part in the education of the 
young, that both Alfred and Charlemagne provided matters 
for their fons, as foon as ever their age would allow it; and 
had them carefully trained up in the equal difcipline of arms 
and hunting. ‘They likewife claimed fo large a fhare, even of 
the bufinefs of the adult, that the latter, among his complica- 
‘ted fchemes of conqueft, employed himfelf daily in the exer- 
cifes of riding and hunting ; and even the former, amidft. the 
more engroffing attentions to the public prefervation, practifed 
all the arts of hunting and hawking with unremitting ae 
an 
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and even fometimes employed his vigorous underftanding in 
improving them, reforming fome of the cuftomary ufages, and 
inftruGting his falconers, hunters, and dog-boys, in others, 
While they were the principal objects of aétive life, Charle, 
magne was never taught to.write, or Alfred to read; and the 
Tatter continued unable to read till he was thirty-eight, and 
the former to write as long as he lived. i 
The education of the women was directed by the fame fpi- 
rit. ‘The daughters of Charles were bred up merely to carding 


and fpinning ; and thofe of the firft Edward, among the Saxons, ° 


to fpelling and reading during their childhood, and fpinning 
and needle-work in their riper years : and thefe manual exer. 
cifes were very prudently taught them, to fill up the many 
Jarge vacuities of an unlettered life with an innocent and repu- 
table employ. 


Saxon MarRRIAGES. 


When a Saxon gentleman ‘paid his addreffes to a lady, and 
fhe and her friends approved of the overture, the latter ap. 
pointed a prolocutor or attorney, and commiffioned him to fet 
tle the preliminaries in her and their name. ‘The forfprecg 
entered immediately into conference with the fuitor and his 
friends ; and thefe formally avowed the gentleman’s regard for 
the lady, and engaged in a joint ftipulation to maintain her ; 
the lover then fignified the allocation, or fettlement, which he 
intended to. make upon her. The Saxon fettlements were of 
two natures; one exactly fimilar to the modern, and com- 
mencing only after the death of the hufband ; and the other 


taking place immediately on the marriage, and confidered as a : 
refent for the wife’s acceptance of him. The propaitiog of 


th was left to the determination of the parties : but the lady, 
by law, might require, for the former, one half of the'huf- 
band’s property ; and eventually, in cafe of iffue by the mar- 
riage, and unlefs fhe married again, the whole of it; and the 
latter was conveyed to her in full and actual right, not merely 
for the term of her life, but for ever ; was difpofable by her 
teftament, and defcended without it to her heirs. Thus was 
the wife folemnly purchafed by the hufband, and actually cone 
fidered as his bargain by the law. In the moft ancient body of 


the Saxon inftitutes is a provifion very kindly made for the rae. 


tification of thefe mercantile tranfactions, and requiring, if 
a man cheapened and purchafed a maid, and the bargain was 
fair,” that the agreement fhould be valid ; but, if there was 
any unfairnefs in the contract, that then ** the woman fhould 
be carried back, and the man fhould have his thot again :” 
and, in a fecond law, equally venerable for its antiquity, and 
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equally curious for its fimplicity, it is alfo provided, if a free- 
man lie with a freeman’s wife, that the injurer fhall be fined, 
“ fhall purchafe the injured another with his own fhot, and 
bring her to him.” he 
Thefe important particulars being adjufted, and the future 
hufband and his friends having covenanted to the performance 
of the conditions, the relations of the lady came, affianced 
their kinfwoman to him, and accepted his troth; and that im- 
plement of betrothment among ourfelves, the ring, was ufed in 
the Saxon formality’of engagements. The inveftiture of of- 
fices was originally adminiftered by the Britons, as it continued 
for many ages among us, by the formal delivery of one: but 
the ring was actually ufed in the ceremony of betrothment by 
the Germans, was exprefsly beftowed as the pledge of a future 
marriage, and gave the engagement an inviolable fanGtion: 
F the hufband intended to carry his wife out of the barony, 
he and his friends covenanted to the good ufage of her; and fti- 
pulated to her relations, if fhe committed any offence againft 
the law, and was unable with her own property to difcharge the 
fine for it, to allow them to come and anfwer for her. 
The marriage was then celebrated in the manner of our pre- 


" fent efpoufals, the woman being prefented to the man, and (at 


Jeaft after the introdu@ion of Chriftianity) a prieft invoking 
the bleffings of heaven on their union. ‘The wife retained in 
her own poffeffion, by the law, and even for fome ages after 
the conqueft, the keys of her own treafury, of her own cheft, 


_ and of her own clofet; and fhe retained the keys of all fo ab- 


folutely free from the controul of her hufband, that, if ftolen 
goods were found depofited in any of them, then, and then 
only, the wife was deemed acceflary to the theft. Divorces 
were allowed by the Saxons at the pleafure of the parties, as 
among the Britons before ; and, equally as amorg the Britons, 
their marriages were frequently inceftuous. It reflects, how- 
éver, a peculiar honour on the Saxons, that thofe ebullitions 
of animal paffion, which break out with fo much violence e- 
ven in the prefent and civilized difpofition of the affeCtions 
under the influence of Chriftianity, and often deftroy the faireft 
feenes of perfonal and family happinefs, were kept by them un- 
der a ftri& controul. Adultery was punifhed equally with 
murder, and fcarcely known among them ; and fornication, 
or keeping, was punifhed with confiderable feverity, even by 
the tenor of their ancient conftitutions. ; 


Dress OF THE SAXONS. 


“ It is curious to examine, but difficult to afcertain, the pe- 
culiar dreffes of the Saxons. “Thefe were moft probably a mixt 
Vou. Ill. R emblage 
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aflemblage of their own original garments and the Roman. 
Britifh habits. They certainly imitated the drefs of the Bri. 
tons in fome particulars, as the Franks alfo adopted a part of 
the Gallic wardrobe ; and both were probably uniform and the 
fame through the long courfe of the Saxon period. The Sax. 
ons were not liable, jike us, to the multiplied innovations of 
foreign commerce and the fluctuating fopperies of imported 
Juxury. ay 
The drefs of the Franks in the eighth century is defcribed 
with fome particularity by a cotemporary hiftorian, in notin 
that of Charlemagne ; and the whole is too curious in itfelf, 
and too nearly connected with the Saxon hiftory, not to be 
cailed out into notice. This monarch, fays his fecretary and 
biographer, Eginhart, drefled in the ufual mode of the French 
at this period. Clofe to his perfon he wore a fhirt and drawers 
of linen ; and he had breeches over the one, and a waiftcoat, 
edged with filk, over the other. He had fhoes on his feet, 
and garters round his thighs ; and, in winter, he wore a fhort 


fur-cloak, made of otter-fkins, and covering his breaft and 


fheulders. Such was the very fimple manner in which a French 
monarch then dreffed himfelf ! fuch were the imperial robes of 


a Charlemagne! and the author, with an unneceflary circum- ‘ 


ftantiality, iubjoins, that this was little better than the drefs 
of the common people. 

The exterior garment of our iflanders was the Britifh fagum, 
or frifh cocula, (denominated the former by the Franks, and 
the latter by the Saxons,) which now covered the head, fell 


down in a cloak-like form over the body, but reached on tq 
1 


the middle of the thigh. It carried a large fhag on the outiide, 
was ornamented, in the Roman manner, with clavi, fre- 
quently decorated with winding ftripes, and coloured over with 
{carlet : and this mantle continued in equal ufe, among the 
Trifh and French, below the middle of the laft century. The 
ftockings and breeches were of linen, faftened above the knee 
by fafciolz or garters, that were drawn twifting and worming 
about the thigh ; and the foot and adjoining part of the leg were 
fheathed in the Britifh half-boot, which was made fometimes 
of leather and fometimes of hides, and laced to the leg by 
long ftraps, that lapped over the ftockings, the breeches, and 
the gartering of both. The Saxons wore alfo gloves; an ar- 
ticle of drefs which feems to have been firft introduced by the 


Romans, adopted by the Britons, and tranfmitted to the Saxe, 


ons. The fhirt was of linen ; the hair was kept fhort ; and 
the beard was fhaven. The hair of their kings was dreffed and 
ornamented with an expenfive gaiety of luxury, unknowr‘even 
to the queens of thefe modern ages, but evidently borrowed 
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from the moft effeminate of the Roman princes. Thus Athel- 
ftan had his yellow locks inwreathed with threads of gold, juft 
as Commodus wore his all glittering with golden fprigs. 

But there’ was one particular, in the Saxon appearance; 
which not only formed a ftriking contraft to this foppery of 
their kings, but was very extraordinary in itfelf: they te- 
tained, to the laft, the rude cuftom which they had received 
from the provincials, and ftained all the naked parts of their 
bodies with paint, making various incilions in their flefh, ex- 
actly in the Britifh manner, and then dropping dies. into the 
wounds: and, to complete the Britifh figure, they wore brace- 
lets on their arms, a chain about their necks, and a ring on 
their third finger ; the two firft being generally made of gold 
among the higher orders, and the laft invariably with all. 

The drefs of the women, in all probability, was pretty 
nearly the fame ; and the fagum, particularly, was worn by 
the French women about St. Maloes, little more than a hune 
dred years-ago : only the Saxon females wore caps of linen s 
and, in the Roman mode, which they had adopted from the 
Britifh ladies, they decorated themfelves with vitte, or bands, 
frequently framed of gold, and bending in fair half-moons up- 
on their heads. - 





To the Epiror of th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


N this age of fpeculation, when free-thinking has almoft 
banifhed faith, and a belief in reafonable evidence is deemed 
credulity, it may not be improper to prefent the reader with 
the thoughts of a late noble author on the Chriftian revelation, 
whofe abilities as a writer, and virtuous example as a Chrifs 
tian, will render his memory peculiarly eftimable to the wife 
and good in all fucceeding ages. The following extract is 
taken from lord Littleton’s Objfervations on the Converfion. 
and Apoftlefhip of St. Paul, and may poflibly have more weight 
with fome, as coming from the clofet of a fecular peer, than 

had it owed from the pulpit of a bifhop. 
EUSEBIUS. 


* L’. is incomparably more probable (fays lord Littleton) 
that a revelation from God, concerning the ways of his 
providence fhould contain in it’ matters above the capacity of 
our minds to comprehend, than that St. Paul, or indéed any 
other of the apoftles, fhould have acted, as we know they did 
not, upon any other foundation than a certain knowledge ot 
Chrift’s being rifen from the dead; or fhould have fucceeded 
R 2 in 
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in the work they undertook, without the aid of miraculous 
powers. To the former of thefe propofitions I may give my 
affent, without any dire& oppofition of reafon to faith ; but, 
in admitting the latter, I muft believe againft all thofe proba- 
bilities that-are the rational grounds of affent. 


6 Nor do they, who rejeé& the Chriftian religion becaufe of 


the difficulties which occur in its myfteries, confider how far” 


that objection will go againft other fyftems, both of religion 
and of philofophy, which they themfelves profefs to admit, 
‘There are, in deifm itfelf, the moft fimple of all religious o- 
pinions, feveral difficulties, for which human reafon can but 
ill account, which may therefore be not improperly ftiled, gr. 
ticles of faith. Such is, the origin of evil under the govern. 
ment of an all-good and all-powerful God ; — a queftion fo 
hard, that the inability of folving it, in a fatisfaétory manner, 
to their apprehenfions, has driven fome of the greateft philo- 
fophers into the monftrous and fenfelefs opinion of Manicheifm 
and atheifm. Such is, the reconciling the prefcience of God 
with the free-will of man ; which, after much thought on the. 
fubje&t, Mr. Locke fairly confeffes he could not do, though he 
acknowledged bath.; and what Mr. Locke could not do, in 
reafoning upon fubjects of a metaphyfical nature, I am apt to 
think few men, if any, can hope to attain. Such is, alfo, 
the creation of the world at any /uppofed time, or the eternal pro- 
duétin of it from God ; it being almoft equally hard, according 
to mere philofophical notions, either to admit that the good- 
nefs of God could remaii unexerted through all eternity, be- 
fore the time of fuch a creation, let it be carried back ever fo 
far ; or to conceive an eternal production ; which words, fo ap~ 
plied, are inconfiftent and contradiGtory terms ; the folution 
commonly given, by a comparifon to the emanation of light 


from the fun, not being adequate to it, or juft ; for light isa : 


quality inherent in fire, and naturally emaning from it; whereas 
matter is not a quality inherent or emaning from the divine ef- 
fence, but of a different fubftance and nature ; and, if not 
independent and felf-exifting, muft have been created by a mete 
a&t of the divine will ; and, if creqted, then not eternal, the 
idea of creation implying a time when the fubflance created did 
nat exift. But if, to get rid of this difficulty, we have recourfe, 


as many of the ancient philofophers had, to the independent ex- 


iftence of matter, then we muft admit two felf-exiftent principles ; 
which is quite inconfiftent with genuine theifm or natural. reas 
fon.. Nay, could that be admitted, it would: not-clear up the 
doubt, unlefs we fuppofe, not only the eternal: exiftence. of 
matter, independent of God, but that it was, from eternity, 
in the fame order and beauty in which we now fee it, without 
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gny agency of the divine power; otherwife the fame difficulty 
will always occur, why it was not before put into that order 
and ftate of perfection ; or how the goodnefs of God could fa 
long remain in a ftate of inaction, unexerted and unemployed; 
for, were the time of fuch an exertion of it put back ever fo 
far; if, inftead of 5 or 6000 years, we were to fuppofe mil- 
lions of millions of ages to have pafled fince the world * was 
reduced, out of chaos, to an harmonious and regular form ; — 
till a whole eternity muft have preceded that date, during 
which the divine attributes did not exert themfelves in that be« 
neficent work, fo fuitable to them, that the conjectures of hu- 
man reafon'can find no caufe for its being delayed. 

“© But, becaufe of thefe difficulties, or any other. that may - 
eccur in the fyftem of deifm, no wife man will deny the being 
of God, or his infinite wifdom, goodnefs, and power, which are 
proved by. fuch evidence as carries the cieareit and ftrongeft 
conviction, and cannot be refufed without involving the mind 
in far greater difficulties, even in downright abfurdity and ims 
effilite The only part, therefore, that can be taken, is, 
to account, in the beft manner that our weak reafon is able to 
do, for fuch feeming objections; and, where thai fails, to ac- 
knowledge its weaknefs, and acquiefce under the certainty 
that our very imperfect knowledge or judgement cannot be the 
meafure of the divine wifdom, or the univerfal ftandard- of 
truth. : 

“6 So likewife it is with refpe& to the Chriftian religion. 
Some difficulties occur, in that revelation, which human reas 
fon can hardly clear; but, as the truth of it ftands upon evi- 
dence fo itrong and convincing, that it cannot be denied with. 
out much greater difficulties than thofe that attend the belief of 
it, we ought not to reject it upon fuch objections, however 
mortifying they may be.to our pride. That, indeed, would 
have all things made plain to us; but God has thought proper 
to proportion our knowledge to our wants and duty, and not to 
our pride. All that concerns our duty is clear; and, as to 
points either of natural or revealed religion, if he has left fome 
obf{curities in them, is that any reafonable caufe of complaint ? 
Not to rejoice in the benefit of what he has gracioufly allowed 
us to know, from 2 prefumptuous difguft at our incapacity of 
knowing more, is as abfurd as it would be to refufe to walk, 
becaufe we cannot fly. 

** From 


* «© By the qwor/d I do not mean this earth alone, but the whole 
material univerfe, with all its inhabitants. Even created fpirits 
fall under the fame reafoning ; ior they alfo maft have had a degin- 
ning ; and, before that deginning, an eternity muft have preceded.” 
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‘¢ From the arrogant ignorance of metaphyfical reafoningsy 
aiming at matters above our knowledge, arofe all the fpecula- 
tive impiety and many of the worft fuperftitions of the old hea+ 
then world, before the Gofpel was, preached, ‘to bring. men 


back again to the primitive faith ; and from the fame fource - 


have fince flowed fome of the greateft corruptions of the evan- 
gelical truth, and the moft inveterate prejudices againift it; — 
an effe& juft as natural as for our eyes to grow weak, ‘and even 
blind, by being ftrained to look at objeéts too diftant or not 


made for them to fee. Are, then, our intellectual faculties of _ 


‘no ufe in religion? ‘Yes, undoubtedly, of the moft neceflary 
ufe, when rightly employed. The proper employment of 
them is to diftinguifh its genuine dottrines from others erro- 
neoully or corruptly afcribed to it ; to confider the importance 


and purport of them, with the connexion they bear to one. 


another ; but, firft of all, to examine, with the ftricteft at- 
tention, the evidence by which religion is proved, internal as 
well as external. 

‘© If the external evidence be convincingly ftrong, and there 
is no internal proof of its falfehood, but much to fupport and 
confirm its truth, then furely no difficulties ought to prevent 
our giving a full affent and belief to it. It is our duty, in- 
deed, to endeavour to find the beft folutions we can to them; 
but, where no fatisfa@tory ones are to be found, it is no lefs 
our duty to acquiefce with humility, and believe that to be 
right which we know is above us and belonging to a wifdom 
fuperior to ours. 

** Nor let it be faid, that this will be an argument for the 
admitting all doétrines, however abfurd, that may have been 
grafted upon the Chriftian faith. Thofe, which can plainly 
be proved not to belong to it, fall not under the reafoning I have 
laid down ; and certainly none do belong to it which contra- 
di& either our clear intuitive knowledge, or the evident principles 
and diftates of reafon. 1 {peak only of difficulties that attend 
the belief of the Gofpel in fome of its pure and effential doc- 
trines, plainly and evidently delivered there ; which, being 
made known to us by a revelation {upported by proofs that our 
reafon ought to admit, and not being fuch things as it can cer- 
tainly know to be falfe, muft be received by it as objects of faith, 
though they are fuch as it could not have ditcovered by any 
natural means, and fuch as are difficult to be conceived, or 
fatisfa@torily explained, by its limited powers. If the glorious 
light of the Gofpel be iometimes overcalt with clouds of doubt, 
fo is the light of our reafon too. But fhall we deprive our- 
felves of the advantage of either, becaufe thofe clouds cannot 
perhaps be entirely removed while we remain in this —_ 

ife ? 
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life? . Shall we obftinately and frowardly fhut our eyes again 
that day-fpring from on high that has vifited us, becaufe we are 
not as yet able to bear the full blaze of its beams? Indeed, 
not even in heaven itfelf, not in the higheft ftate of perfeCtion 
to which a finite being can ever attain, will all the counfels 
of Providence, all the height and depth of the infinite wifdom 
of God, be ever difclofed or underftood. . Faith, even then, 
will be neceflary ; and there will be my/feries which cannot be 
penetrated by the moft exalted archangel, and truths which 
cannot be known by him otherwife than from revelation, or 
believed upon any other ground of affent than a_fubmiffive con- 


fidence in the divine wifdom. What, then, fhall man prefume 


that Ais narrow and weak underftanding is fufficient to guide 
him into all truth, without any need of revelation or faith ? 
Shall he complain that the ways of God are not like his ways, 
and paft ‘his finding out? True philofophy, as well as trife 
Chriftianity, would teach us. a wifer and modefter part: it 
would teach us to be content within thofe bounds which God 
has afligned to us, cafting down imaginations and every high 
thing that exalted itfelf againft the knowledge of God, and 
bringing into captivity every thought to the obedience of 
Chrift.” . 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER, 


Extra&t of a Letter from a Perfon in Maryland to his Friend in 
Philadelphia. 


I AM fo happy as to think as you do with refpeé& to trading 
in man or keeping him a flave. The cuftom is moft 
wicked and iniquitous ; neither confonant to reafon, nor to 
the laws of God or man. Poor unhappy flaves, particularly 
thofe forced from the places of their nativity, are moft cer- 
tainly deplorable obje€ts of commiferation. I never bought 
any more than two during twenty years refidence here. One 
proved to be the only fon of an African prince : he was a moft 
comely youth. Having obferved his uncommon good parts, I 
fent him to fchool, and ufed him like a freeman, during his 
ftay with me. The directors of the African Company having 
enquired and offered a reward for him, I, by a public act, 
prefented the poor creature with his freedom, gave him an or~ 
der for the reward aforefaid, and fent him to London; from 
whence, the following year, he remitted me the fame fum he 
coft me, and fundry rich goods to the amount of 300 pounds 
and uowards, and therewith a letter in his native language, 

tranflated 
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tranflated by Dr. Defaguiller of Cambridge. —— The next I 


purchafed was an unhappy lad kidnapped or ftolen from his 
free parents at the taking of Guadaloupe. During his ftay 
with me, he decayed or pined fo much, and expreffed fo fen. 
fible a forrow at his cruel feparation from his aged parents, 
relations, and countrymen, that, actuated by the unerring 

ood Providence which dire&s us'in all our good deeds, f 
likewife fet this poor creature free, and fent him to his native 
place. Providence again caufed my farther being rewarded for 
performing this my duty as a Chriftian : the truly honeft fa- 
ther, from the produce of his plantation, has made me prefents 
to the amount of 50 pounds fterling, with dire@tions to draw. 
upon him for the full coft of the poor youth, which I never do 
intend, being more than paid by his prefents. I write this, to 
convince you that the inhabitants of Africa are not fuch fenfe-~ 
lefS brutifh creatures as thoughtlefs authors reprefent them to 
be. They undoubtedly are capable of receiving inftru€tions, 
and far out-do Chriftians in many commendable virtues. Poor 
creatures! their greateft unhappinefs is being acquainted with 
Chriftians. 


The following is the Letter wrote by the Negro Prince, fome 


time after his arrival at London, to his Mafter in Mary- - 


land, (tranflated by Dr. Defaguiller of Cambridge,) in the 
year 5743. 


‘ From the great city, 3d moon fince my releafe, 


*¢ O my kind merciful mafter, my good white brother, too 
good, very good, fon of a good woman, and of a good, ve- 
ry good, old man, created good old people by the great fpirit 
who made my country ! thy poor, I fhould fay, heretofore poor, 
moft grateful black prifoner, now rendered rich through thy 
goodnefs and mercy, is moft dead, moft drunk, moft mad, 
with joy: and why is he fo ? — becaufe he is going to his good 
warm country, to his good old mother, to his good old father, 
to his little fifter, and to his brother, in my good warm coun- 
try. All things are good, except the white people, who live 
there, and come there, in flying houfes, to take away poor 
black prifoners from their mothers, their fathers, fifters, and 
brothers, to kill them all, with hunger and filth, in the cel- 
Jars of their flying houfes ; whercin if they do not die faft e- 
nough, and poor prifoners talk for bread, for water, and want 
to fee] the wind, and to fee the great fpirit, to complain to 
him and to tell him all, and to fee the trees of their good warm 
country once more for the Jaft time, the king of the white peo- 
ple [probably the Negro meant the captain] orders the officers, cal= 


led. 
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led Jack, to kill many of the poor black prifoners with. whips, | 
with ropes, knives, axes, and falt. The governor of thy 


fwimming houfe has. been to fhew me that which is to carry me 


and him to my good warm country. I am glad, very glad in- 
deed, he goes there with wine. Should he be fick, (which 
white people feldom efcape being fo there,) becaufe of thee, my 
kind merciful mafter and good white brother, and becaufe he 
bas been good to me, and is a good white man too, I will 
nurfe him myfelf. My mother, my father, my little fitter, 
and my brother, fhall be his brother, his mother, his father, 
and his fifter too. He fhall have one large heap of elephants- 
teeth and gold for thee, my kind merciful mafter and kind bro- 
ther, and one for himfelf alfo, but fmaller. He, at prefent, ic 
my father. I do eat at his houfe, and lie there, likewife, up- 
on the bed thou prefentedft me with. His woman is my mo- 


_ ther, and kindly nurfes me, being fick of the ice and the fire 


made of the black ftones. I have received a great quantity of 
gold, befides what thou didft prefent me with, by means of 
thy hand-writing to thofe people who are to fend me into my 
country. Some part thereof I have given to the governor of 
thy fwimming houfe, to be fent to thee. Had I the houfe- 
full, J fhould fend thee the whole with equal pleafure. How- 
ever, thou fhalt, hereafter fee that black people are not beafts, 
and do know to be grateful. After thou, my kind merciful 
mafter and good white brother, lefteft me in thy fwimming 
houfe, we, thy white people and grateful black prifoner, 
were, by the great f{pirit who was angry with us, fent by the 


. wind into an immenfe great river, where we had like to. have 


been drowned, and where we could fee neither fun nor moon 
for fix days and nights. I was dying during one whole moon. 
The governor was my father, and gave me thofe good things 
thou prefented{ft me with on my bed. ‘He lodged me in the 
little room thy carpenter built for me. Thou gaveft me more 
cloaths than I could carry, yet I was very cold. Nothing a- 
vailed with thy poor black prifoner ; till, at laft, having afked 
the great fpirit to fend me to thy houfe on fhore, I thought I 
was carried there [this appears to be a dream): where thou, my 
good white brother, didft ufe me with thy wonted goodnefs, 
pokeft to the preat ‘fpirit for me, nurfedft, and gaveft me- 
healing things thyfelf by the fire, and madeft me healthy a- 
gain, and orderedft me to fpeak to the great fpirit and to his 
fon, that I might keep fo during the voyage, and afterwards ; 
which they have done for thy fake. They will always do me 
good becaufe of thee, my good white brother : therefore, my 
kind merciful mafter, do not forget thy poor black prifoner 
when thou doft {peak tothe great fpirit and to his fon: I do 
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ther, my good old father, my little fifter, and brother, I with 
they may be healthy, too, many, very many, moons, as many 
as the hairs om thy head. ~ I love them all much 3 yet, I'think, 
not fo much as Idothee. I would die in my own country for 
thee, could I do thee any kindnefs. Indeed, the great {pirit 
knows I mean no lie. I fhallalways fpeak to him for thy good, 
Believe me, my good white brother, thy poor black prifoner ig 
not a liar. Soom Ee 
DGIAGOLA DHA, Son of DGIAGOLA DHA, 
- Prince of Foota, AFRICA. ab 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER, 
Defcription of Girgenti (Agrigentum, AYPATAL). From Baron 
Riedefel’s Travels through ltaly and Sicily ; lately publipbe de 2 


IRGENTI is 40 miles diftant from Sciacca. ‘The mo- 
& dern town is 4 miles diftant from the fea-fhore, on a-high 


mountain, where the caftle or fort of the ‘Greek towns fot-. 


merly ftood. If I ever enjoyed, in its full extent, the pleafure 
of a fine fituation and profpeét, it was the morning after my 
arrival here; where I viewed the whole country, from the 
convent of the Auguftine Friars, who had received me, - Re= 
prefent to your mind, my dear friend, an eafy declivity, under 


_ my window, four miles long, bounded by the fea, and extend= 


ing on each fide fix or feven miles ; planted with vines, olive 
and almond trees, already flowering, excellent corn, and the 
moft palatable fruits the earth can produce ; the poffeffions of 
each perfon divided by hedges of aloe and Indian figwort'; 


. hundreds of nightingales filling the air with their melodious 


fongs; and, amidft all thefe rural beauties, the well-preferved 
temple of Juno Lacinia, the entire one of Concord, the re4 
mains of that facred to Hercules, and the noble ruins of the gi~ 
gantic one of Jupiter. Here I exclaimed, with Horace, 


Hic vivere vellem, 
Obutufque meorum, oblivifcendus et illis, 
Neptunum procul e terra fpeétare furentem. 


As I was in want of fome repofe this day, I contented myfelf 
with viewing the moft remarkable things in the town. I-went 
into the cathedral, where I faw the baptiftery, which is made 





of one of the moft excellent, and perhaps the moi beautiful; . 


baflo selievos of antiquity which have been preferved in marble 
nad ‘to 


know he will hear thee: I fhall never-be fick more; for which L 
I fhall be thankful to thee. Pray, fpeak for my good old mo ~ 
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* ¢p our times. Do not judge of it by the drawings of D’Qrville 


and fathé? Pafictazi :rather.deftroy thofe wretched reprefenta- 
tions of the moft beautiful pieces of the ancients. This bap- 
titery was found in the tombs-of the ancient city,of:Agrigen- 
tun, and reprefents various.:figurés; differently ,executed, on 
its four fides. The firft fides. which. moft. probably. ftood in 
front in the tomb, contains nine figures. ‘The hero, who is 
the principal figure, ;is.an alto relievo, or three-fourth parts of 
it. are raifed. All that gracefulnefs of form, and beauty of 
ideas, which is handed down: to us: by: the ancients, is to be, 
met with in this figure. | You fee the form of one of the moft 
beautiful men; vifibly: fingled out by. nature. for peculiar ex- 
ploits, preferably to the reft.of mortals: heiis raifed above the 


other figures, more..tall,, more beautiful, more perfect, than 


they ; in a word, the mafter-piece of nature and of art. The 
other figures reprefent his attendants, and are likewife mafter- 
pieces as to the exadtnefs of the proportion and beauty of the 
form, yet lefs beautiful than the principal figure. The old 
female, that feems to. petition the hero, is rather little in come 
parifon’ with the other figures, but perfect in her kind. On 
the right fide of. this urn is a figure which fwoons away, one 
‘af.the moft, beautiful female forms which art can.imitate. The 
profile of the face:is as perfect and harmonious as:a mortal can 
imagine. ‘The arms, efpecially the extended one, whichis 
fupported by:one of the nymphs, is a mafter-piece, and a moe 
del of the greateft beauty. ©The. drapery is elegant, noble, 
and:eafy ;, and.the-attitudes excellent. |The hindmoft repre- 


' fents a chace, where three meh;: one with a {pear, ‘another with 


an uplifted ftone,;, and the third on. hotfeback | with:a javelin, 
try to wound a wild. boar. . This work is bad, and finks in- 
finitely below that of the front-fide. The fourth fide, which 
is the. left, when you confider it from the front-fide, is in the 
fame, ftile as the laft piece ; executed in low work, reprefent- 
ing a man lying on the ground, being fallen from a-quadriga ; 
anather man attempts to ftop the four horfes, which look wilds. 
and with difficulty you perceive a monfter like a dragon in one 
corner,. which frightens the horfes. ———-.. > > 

som The temple of Juno Lacinia ftands-at the eaftern ex- 
tremity of -the ancient city.. This temple had.34 columns in 
its circumference,, as all the now extant templesof the an- 
cient Dorjc order have, whofe length is double their breadth, 
Only one: fide.of this temple is ftanding ; and from thence it 
appéars that the columns, like all others of this arder, have no 
bafes : they have twenty-one: flutes, and are conic, like thofe 
of Peiti,: and other temples of this kind. 
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To the Evrror of the MONTHLY LEDGER, 


Defeription of a fine Profpeé? from an Eminence near Linton, on 
: Sr Borde’ of Esra hirer communicated to the Editor by@ 
Gentleman who lately furveyed ite 


HAVE often heard it obferved, by travellers, that the 
eaftern part of this kingdom affords no fine profpects : this, 
however, is not true: the counties of Effex and Suffolk .(fat 
and woody as they generally are) ‘afford fome well worthy the 
attention of travellers: Laundon-hills in the hundreds of Effex, 
fome eminences on Epping-Foreft, a hill on the fouth-weft 
fide of Sudbury, the hill of Danbury, and feveral others, ex- 
hibit fome fine inland views, over a rich, fertile, and well- 
cultivated.country. But none of thefe are in any degree equal) 
to the profpeét feen from the top of a fine hill within a mile of 
Linton... 
I judge the height of this hill to be about 200 feet from the 
level of the country ; which, to the north-weft, north, and 
eaft, is pretty open. On afcending it, a fine, extenfive, and 


varied profpeét, as can be imagined in an inland country, o- 


pened before me; which I fhall endeavour to defcribe, for the 
entertainment of your readers. On the fouth and fouth-weft, 
the towns of Linton and Hilderfham lie at the foot of the hill, 
with a rich inclofed country, interfperfed with farm-houfes: 
and woods extending beyond them to a very confiderable dif- 
tance. They form a noble amphitheatre, bounded, at 5 or 6 
miles diftance, by the high land near Walden. On the wef 
fide the profpe& extends near twenty miles, including a num- 
ber of villages, fituated on the edge of the open country, quite 
up into Hertfordfhire, where it is bounded by the hills to the 
left, beyond Royfton. On the eaft and fouth-eaft, is a view 
of a very beautiful country, partly open, the reft inclofed for 
eight or ten miles forward. This part of the profpe@, al- 
though not fo extenfive as that hereafter to be defcribed, is very 
ome and beautifully varied. I will begin with the left- 

and of it, and proceed to the right. Firft, the lofty tower 
of Weft-Wickham has a fine effect through an opening of the 


hills at about three miles diftance. To'the right of this, and . 


in the center of a proud but gradually-rifing eminence, at about 
four miles diftance, is the noble and magnificent feat of Jord 
Mountfort: This palace (for fuch it merits to be called) is 
very large and lofty, with two wings of offices of a large ex 


tent ; fo that the whole front of the building is about 500 feet’ 


inlength, This noble edifice, ftanding on the fummit “A 
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hill, fills up the:fpace between two woods to right and left, and 
from this {pot the eye difcovers nothing beyond it. About two 
miles to the.right of this, is an elegant, but not large, white 
houfe, the:refidence of ———— Dorel, efq. which, with the 
white tower of Shudy-Camps parifh, peeping juft above the 
groves’ that furround it, has. a véty fine effect. Still more to 
the right, ftands the church of Caftle-Camps, on the edge of 
the inclofed country; and, about two miles to the right of 
that, is a beautiful little white feat, fituated in the center of 
fine woods, which form a crefcent half round it :: this is called, 
Wefthoe, and has a fine lawn in front,. which gradually de- 
{cends to the bottom of a rich vale of corn-fields not inclofed. 
A mile to the right of this, and on a rifing-ground, is the feat 
of the late fir William Maynard, with fome fine plantations ae 
round, and the town of Athdon befide it. Direétly in a line, 
between this feat and the eye of the fpectator, lies the village 


‘of Bartlow, (with its round tower and three hills thrown up 


over the bodies of the Danes,) fituated in a valley, two miles 
from the foot of the hill, whence this view is taken. 

It now remains to defcribe the profpec to the north-weft, 
north, and north-eaft. But here I want the pencil of a Young, 
a Pennant, or a Brydone. Here the eye extends to a vaft dif- 
tance, taking in almoft the whole county of Cambridge, a 

reat part of the ifle of Ely and Huntingdonfhire, part of Bed- 
ordfhire, Northamgennthive, Lincolnthire, and Norfolk. 
The objects that here preferit themfelves are too numerous to 
be particularly defcribed 5 but..a few of them deferve notice. 
From the foot of the hill, the villages of Hilderfham, the Ab- 
bingtons,* Babram, Panfer, Ducksford, Shelford, Stapleford, 
Sarfen, Trumpington, and -feveral others, wind in a vale to 
Cambridge ; from whence another chain of villages runs along 
to Newmarket, and fo on to Barton-mills, moft of which are 
feen from this eminence. ‘To the left of Cambridge, in a clear 
day, may be feen lord Offory’s plantations, at Ampthill, in 
Bedfordfhire. The town of Cambridge, and the country for 
near twenty miles beyond it, Jie like a map before you: fo do 
the ifle and city of Ely, with its ftately minfter ; which, al- 
though more than twenty-five miles diftant, appears to the eye 
not more than ten or twelve. Beyond it we fee the high poplars 
at Littleport, and the country quite to Downham in Norfolk. 


- To the right of Cambridge, we fee over the tops of Gog- 


Magog-hills, to Sutton, Hadenham, S:reatham, and the prin- 
| cipal 


® Here we fee the white top of an elegant little feat, juft emer- 
ing from the forrounding groves, and now in the poffeffion of 
Sampfon Gideon. 
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Cipal part of Huntingdonfhires . In one -patt the eye is loft. 
nothing but a bluith mift bounds the prbtpede: and here; with 
2 good telefcope; I. imagine we might difcover the. coaft, and 
Bofton-tower, which is hear 70-miles.diflant ; but, as I had nog 
2 glafs with mie, I cannot be abfolutély certains: 2.00: . x, 
pon thé: whole, the extént of country within view is {9 
preat, and the towns and villages are fo. numerous, that I be~ 
ieve I fhall not be guilty of exaggeration if I fuppofe thag, 
with a glafs, near 200 churches and gentlemens feats may be 
difcovered from this delightful eminence. ' 


I, fome time fince, vifited the fine hill.on the fouth dowd | 


between Bramber and Steyning ; but, if we exclude the fea’ 
from that profpedt, I think it is by no means equal to that I 
have been defcribing, either in extent or variety. . 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 
Reflettions on the Evils of Life. 


With peaceful feps thy race of duty run : 

God nothing does, or fuffers to be done, . 
But thou wouldft do thyfelf, if thou couldft fee 
The end of all events aswell as He. Bykom. 


| KNOW not any truth which more forcibly commends itfelf 
to every man’s judgement than the foregoing; while, at' 
the fame time, the heart is fo averfe to’ comply with the peace= 
ful perfeverance in duty which one would naturally expec toi 


. be the refult of fuch a conviction. We allow it is our. part 


humbly to-acquiefce in the appointments of an unerring Pro- 
vidence ; but, while we acknowledge the obligation, our lives: 
are too often a practical denial of our creed. How often.do 
we murmur againft our God, for the occurrences of each day,) 
which: crofs or oppofe our defires; and how ready are we tol 
fink under the weight of a misfortune! as if all were loft by: 
the removal of one object of our affections, or the difappoint= 
ment of one project we had formed. Is it.poffible, we cry,: 
that any foreknowledge of events could reconcile us to thefe: 
unpleafing,and thefe affliftive difpenfations! Let us inquire a: 
little into the merits of the cafe ; and fee if we cannot. make’ 
ourfelves afhamed of. repining at the difagreeable accidents of. 
life, or find fome grounds of confolation under the unavoid- 
able calamities of it: I fay, grounds of confolation, becaufe to 
rcad dry leGtures, on fortitude and patience, to the afflicted, is, 


in my apprehenfion, like bidding 2 man walk without feet, or, . 


fee; 
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fee without eyes ; while he has no more ability to fhake off 
the weight of woe, than,a:‘lame man has to run a race, and no 
more difpofition to receive or comprehend the frigid reafon- 
ings of a ftoic, than a blind man has to difcern obje&ts. For 
my own part, I: defpife and. deteft this way of philofophizing ; 
and am perfuaded, whoever has been taught, in ‘the fchool of 
adverfity, ‘* to feel another’s woe,” will feek fome better re= 
fource to comfort the mourner and relieve the oppreffed. " 

If we believe that an all-wife God knows what is beft for 
his creatures, and that, as'an indulgent Father, he makes 4 
confequent choice ; if we confider affliGtion in the light of 
« pain to fave from greater pain ;” we fhall not fo rafhly ar- 
raign our Maker for allotting us our portion of inconveniences 
under the fun. Let us give in our feveral pleas, and confider 
how far we may confole our fadnefs, or reprove our difcon- 
tent. With regard to the circumftances which fret and difs 
quiet us, let us take two or three very probable inftances. — 
Suppofe I form a plan of joining, with a party of agreeable 
friends, in a country expedition : my heart beats high with ex- 
pectation : but, when the time’arrives, I am detained at home 
by a fit of the: tooth-ache;” | Hereupon I Jament and murmur, 





'. both at the prefent pain, and the lofs of an expected pleafure, 


But, pethaps, if I'could fee what would have been the iffue of 
my journey, ‘I fhould thankfully accept the falutary pain which 
faves me a fuperior calamity. © How do I know but I might 
have met with fome circumftance which might have embit+ 
tered many, or all, of my future days? I might have been 
expofed to fome feducing fnare, which would have involved 
me in agonies of unavailing remorfe, or the company of ome 
lovely obje&t, for whom I might have Janguithed under a hope- 
lefs paffion ; or fome accident might have fubjected my perfon 
to a continuance of ficknefs and deformity. Now, -I- prefume;, 
no one will deny the pain, which confined me, to bea real e- 
vil; though, compared with thefe difafters, ** a bleffing in dif- 
guife.” But, fuppofe the difappointment to be a more certain. 
one than the former cafe: will admit of: you have loft a fair 
and long-expected eftate: ‘your lofs is attended with very ag- 
gravating circumftances — by fraud — by treachery. But would 
that eftate have been a real acceffion of happinefs ? -might it 
not have proved the means of your difcontent and infelicity? 
When you draw near the confines of eternity, in how different 
a light will you then view thefe important trifles! - Admit, for 
a moment, one ray of that light, and you will fee you have 
loft nothing effential to your peace ; you may be happy, com- 


’ pletely happy, without it. — But your grief is from a deeper 


fource: you have loft your child — the delight of your eyes — 
the 
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the darling of your hopes. I fympathize with you tenderly, 
and pray the God of all confolation to pour, into your wounded 
heart, the balmy bleffing you ftand in need of! May he, who 
implanted the inviolable principle of paternal tendernefs in your 
breaft, be himfelf to you a portion, better than that of fons or 
of daughters! But moderate, a moment, the violence of your 
forrow, and attend to the offered relief. You hoped your child. 
would have been the glory and bleffing of your declining years, 
But might he not have proved your greateft affliction? Might 
he not have defpifed every fentiment of goodnefs you defigned 
to have inftilled into him, forfaken his God, and broke your 
fond heart with the infupportable weight? Is he not now fafe 
from the hazard, fecured from the poffibility of forfeiting his 
innocence on earth or his crown in heaven? and may you not 
comfort yourfelf with the.royal mourner ? — J fall go to bim, 


though he foall not return unto me.— Perhaps you-had delighted . . 


yourfelf with the enchanting profpe of your little daughter, 
rifing into- virtuous life, adorned with all the beauties of her 
fex, and fhining ftill more in the ornaments of her mind. But 
might fhe not have fruftrated the fanguine hopes of her warmet 
friends; and, by difobedience to her Father in heaven and her 
parents on earth, have incurred that perpetuity of mifery the is 
now for ever fafe from ? And, fuppofing they had efcaped 
the {nares of vice, might you not have fuffered as exquifitely 
from being a helplefs {pe&tator of their forrow, ficknefs, and 
difappointments? Oh! then, let the reflection on the various 
ills they have efcaped, and the certain blifs they are poffef- 
fed of, be to you..at-abundant fource of comfort and refigna- 
tion ! 

The fame mode of reafoning might be purfued with refpec& 
to every unpleafing circumftance in life: not fo advantage. 
oufly by a Jcoker-on, as by our own hearts in each prefent exi- 
gence. : 

Religion affords a balm for the wounded fpirit, regulates 
difordered paffions, and is the fovereign antidote of that forrow 
and anxiety which the apoftle tells us worketh death. But it 
muft be that pure and undefiled religion, taught us by our a- 
dorable Mafter and his difciples — the love of God fed abroad in 
the heart by the Holy-Ghoft given unto us ; — from which flows. 
the true benevolence towards men, with ‘all the. peaceable 
fruits of righteoufnefs to ourfelves, cheared by the blooming 
profpect of immortal glory ! 





To 














Cus). 
T the Epivor of the MONTHLY LEDGER. . 


If you can afford a place, in pe Monthly Ledger, for the 
following Allegory, (which I have met with in the courfe of 
my reading,) it is at your fervice. SOPHRON. 


The Genealogy of Lasour and Pieasure. An Allegory. 


ATURN, the fon of Coclum, after having madea fepara- 
tion af body and goods with his wife Cybele, married Ne~ 
ceffity, the’ daughter of Deftiny and Fortune. 

Old father Deftiny gave this poor girl of his her.education a- 
mong the mufes, and trained her up in the company of poets 
and philofophers. She was early bleffed, from a very child, 
- with a lively, ftrong, and enterprizing genius ; a genius that 
was quick and ready at invention, fruitful of mighty projects 
and great defigns, and ever intent upon finding out proper ways 
and means how to give a happy and finifhing ftroke to her under 
takings. But, though fhe was ingenious, fhe was homely ig 
her perfon ; fhe, poor thing! had none of thofe charms to 
boaft of, which might draw ths eyes of lovers upon her ; her 
mein carried with it as little-temptation as herface: her fortune 
_ was low, and ftill lefs inviting than either; fo that the 

was nobody’s tafte, and not any individual breathing had the 
feaft thought of her for a wife. ‘The mufes found the charge 
grow heavy upon them ;. and, fenfible of their utter ina- 
-bility to go through with the expence of keeping her much long~- 
er, they, juft in good time, begged Deftiny, by all means, to 
take her out of their hands, and think of making proper provi- 
fion for her in fome other, way. This put Deftiny in the head 
of tryingto bring about a match between his daugiter and 
his old friend Saturn, whom he perfuaded, that, fince he was 
fo far gone in years, and parted from his wife, without any ap- 
pearance of their ever coming together again, it was .not pofli- 
ble for him to do better than marry. fame honeft careful body, 
who would be tender.in looking after him: and then he took oc- 
cafion to. name his own daughter, asa perfon mighty well qua- 
lified for that office ; affuring the old gentleman, at the fame 
time, of her good inclinations to do every thing that would be 
moft pleafing and delightful in his eyes. 

The truth of it is, Neceffity was a good toward girl, and fol- 
lowed her father’s counfel fo well, and behaved herfelf with fo 
much docility, humility, and diligence, that fhe intirely won the 
old man’s heart. ‘That which prevailed with him moft of all, to 
come to this refolution, arofe from this confideration, that all 
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the uneafinefs between him and Cybele was occafioned by her 
too great riches, which made her prefumptuous enough to flight 
and defpife him, and ufe him fo ill, asto carry on a fecret affair 
with Pluto; a commerce the moft difpleafing in nature to him, 
and which he could never forgive. Hence he became perfuaded 
it would be doing very wifely, to marry a woman.of birth, who, 
_ having nothing of her own, would think of no other enjoy- 
ments but thofe which the fhared in common with him, which 
he knew to be fufficient to render her eternally happy. 

Preliminaries were all fettled, the treaty concluded, and the 
matriage confummated, between old Saturn and his poor {poufe 
Neceffity, whofe whole portion confifted in her vigilance, her 
obedience, and humility. 

The only iffue of this marriage was Virtue, who, from her 
very cradle, gave early promifes of her growing beauty and in- 


creafing charms. As foon as fhe grew up, the mature virgin drew . 


gazing crowds after her, and all the eyes of the admiring world 

were fixed upon this wondrous objet. There was not a fingle 
godin all Olympus but what was defirous and fond of her ac. 

quaintance : however, as fhe happened to be ofa high and over. 
ruling temper, and would take the liberty of telling people 

their faults very plainly to their faces, fhe was not over-wele: 
come to many where fhe went. 

Then, again, her mother Neceffity, whofe company the was 
feldom or never out of, was, by nature, bafhful, and little u- 
fed to frequent the palaces of the great. She went always very 
plainly and fimply cloathed, and after the old fafhion, whieh 


made her not a little timorous of vifiting the more’ madith gods. 


of quality. 

This manner of life becoming troublefome to them, they went 
often to pay their refpects to the mufes, and frequently to fee the 
poetsand philofophers, their old friends and of long ftanding; with 
whom they always found a more friendly and grateful reception, 
‘This made them. think of returning to the mufes, and there to 
live for ever : and this Neceflity got her hufband to confent to, 
who approved of this retreat the mare willingly, becaufe he 
very juftly judged, that the good qualities of his daughter Virtue 
might help a great deal, in that place, towards correcting the 

-vices and reforming the errors of mankind. 
Accordingly, they returned to Parnaffus, and the mufes obli- 
ed them with fine apartments, where Virtue made. herfelf 
ata daily more and more, and was admired by every eye 
that could get a fight of her. The mufes did all they could to 
exalt the merit of their new tenant ; they left nothing anfaid 
that might fpread and enlarge her reputation : they had a migh- 
ty mind to captiyate fome fuitable perfon, and engage his affec- 
: tions 
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tions to her : but all in vain ; there was not one ear rightly o« 
pen to all thefe repeated praifes and admonitions. Whole 
crouds, indeed, would throng to gaze at her, every {pectator 
admired her, and even every hearer, whenfoever fhe {poke, was 
forced to allow, that fhe had all the reafon in the world for 
the reprimands fhe made; but, all this while, not one of 
them would have any concern with her, or join himfelf 
for ever with a perfon, whofe manner of living was fo extraor- 
dinary and uncommon as hers. 

Thus fhe remained a long time unprovided for, till a vene=_ 
rable fort of a gentleman, oldifh, but not very far advanced in 
years, who had the reputation of being a man of great capacity, 
obfervation, and experience, and whofe name was Wifdom, 
happened to light upon her. To him this tart humour of hers, 
which was always as juft as it was fevere, was not at all diftafte- 


- ful: on the contrary, he liked her for it ; he made his court to 


her, and, having addreffed her father and mother for their con- 
fent and obtained it, married her, to the univerial joy of all 
Parnaflus. 

‘ This excellent couple had iffue but one only child, named 
Labour, who, in his infancy, gave them trouble enough, in 
allconfcience, to rear him. As foon as he approached the age 
of manhood, he gave the moft apparent figns of a working head, 
and a laborious hand, that any man could give, and appeared 
to be never eafy, but when in action. 

One day, above all the reft, having clofely employed him- 
felf upon an undertaking of great moment and confequence, 
tak which his mother Views had been pleafed to fet him ; he 
faw Recompence, the daughter of Merit and Reafon ; and he 
no fooner faw her, but he became paffionately in love with her. 
Her youth was blooming ; her beauty exquifitely charming ; 
her humour powerfully bewitching ; her whole perfon irrefitti- 
bly ravifhing : all the looked, or taid, or did, was fo engaging, 
that it was natural in her to pleafe, and there was nobody but 
what loved her, nobody but what wifhed and longed to poffefs 
her. 

Labour, who was nearly touched with fo many agreeable 
qualities, refolved with himfelf todo every thing upon this 
earth that fhould be requifite to gain her ; and, as fhe did not 
want lovers, hejudged he fhould meet with many difficulties to 
furmount, by the way, before he could hope to obtain his defired 
end : but, having received fome joyful aflurances, that the figure 
he made in the world did not difpleafe her, he refolved to o- 
mit nothing that might make him ftill more grateful in the eye 
of his miftrefs. After infinite pains, after immenfe ftruggles 
and difficulties, after innumerable hopes and difappointments, the 
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treaty was at length concluded with Meritand Reafon, the js’ 


rents of Recompence, who, with due confideration, (havin 

firit weighed well and maturely examined: the qualities of their 
daughter and her admirer, their Yi es love, and the fatigues 
which Labour had gone through with fo much affiduity, patience, 
and perfeverance,) gave their confent with great alacrity ; and 
the more, for that Virtue herfelf did heartily intereft herfelf in 
that affair. Nay, farthermore, advices came to the parents of 


Recompence, that the marriage was approved ‘and defired by: 


Ccelum, or Heaven, the gréat-grandfathér to Labour. 


In effe&, Labour and Recompence were fo exactly matched, ' 


fo regularly paired, that one may fay, they were born one for 
the other ; their marriage was perfectly happy, by the good un- 
derftanding in which they lived ; for Labour, ever continui 
towards his wife the fame affection, defired to be everlafting! 


in her company; he couldnotbear hera momentout of hisfight, 


by his good will ; and yet would often fcarce be perfuaded, 
at times, that he had feen her, when he really had. His ‘wife 
was no lefs fond on her fide ; fhe obferved a conduct fo regular, 


and fo judicious, that ‘fhe never gave him any reafon of com- . 
plaint, and would never favour any body with ‘her prefence . 


where her hufband was abfent. 


This marriage was rendered ftill more profperous by its fruit. 


fulnefs. For they had iffue three children, two girls ahd a 
boy. The boy, who was the youngeft, was called Reft: he 
was well made in his perfon, agreeable, infinuating, and wéltome 
wherever he went: hisnoble birth, and other engaging qua 


lities, made him beregarded, efteemed, and coveted, by all the © 
world, and chiefly by the rich. He was not of fo high a'fpirit, 


or of a temper fo generous, as his fifters : he vifited none but 
perfons that were peaceful, and little enterprizing, like himfelf. 
His father was angry at it, and did all he could to render him 
more active than he was ; but he fled out of his fight, becaufe 
his father, continually foliciting him todo fomething, difturbed 
his quiet, and interrupted his beloved inactivity and repofe. 
Thefe repeated folicitations grew at laft fo infupportable to 
Reft, that, his humour being no longet able td bear with that 
of his father, which was fo oppofite, he harboured malice aé 
gainft him, and, joining in affociation with Idlenefs, with whom 
he had contracted a ftric friendfhip, they plotted together to take 
away the life of the parent of Reft. But honeft father Labour, 
being always vigilant, was not long without difcovering this 
confpiracy ; of which being but too certain, he drove this unna= 
tural fonfrom him, nor would he ever feehim‘more : Reft, 


touched with repentance, or pufhed by fome other motive, ye 
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red to people devoted to the fervice of the gods, where-he has 
ever fince taken up his refidence. 

- The two daughters of Labour were Glory and Pleafure, both 
very fine perfons, intirely like their mother Recompence, fo very 
like her, that they were often taken for her, which made her ex 
tremeiy fond of them. Labour loved them dearly too, as well 
on account of their propermerit, as on account of that near 
refemblance of thofe features, which made him remember when 
his heart was firft fmitten with love. 

The children, ontheir fide, ‘dutifully anfwered this affection, 
and hardly ever quitted their father and mother, ‘wherever 
they went, whether to private people, or'princes and kings, 
where they ‘moft delighted to make their abode, and where they 
were very welcome, being very fignificant perfons, ‘bath in 
war and peace, and fhining as well in the cabinet as the field. 

It is true that Pleafure was not fo lotty and proud -of heart 
as Glory, her fifter: for, whereas Glory thoughtof nothing but 
great things, and would frequent none but the great, or people 
of great genius, defpifing all other confiderations ; Pleafure, on 
the contrary, could amufe herfelf with any thing, loving as 
well buiinefs of little or no account, as that of importance ; 
the people of a middling, as well as of ‘the {ublimeft, genius ; 
the people of low, as well-as perfons of high, life ; careffing all 
alike ; which won her the hearts ‘of all the world. ‘As fhe 
was, by nature, very curious, ‘fhe diverted herfelf with taking 
little particular journeys to people, who were glad to have her 
in their company, provided fhe was not with her father and her 
fifter, whofe aufterity put them under too great a ‘reftraint. 

Thefe little fallies gave a great ftain to‘her reputdtion, it 
not being poffible to fee fo fine a ga fo familiarly vifit fo many 
people, without fpeaking of it, But what had like to have ru- 
ined her entirely, was, that at the fame time a debauched girl, 
who had fomething of the air of Pleafure, but much affeCtation, 
took it in her head to go by the fame nate, in order to find the 
eafier accefs in all places. She was the daughter of Leifure and 
Debauch, defpicable people! and, as fhe had ‘neither birth nor 
honour, fhe mingled indifferently with all forts of perfons, 
leading an infamous life, and fo diforderly, that fhe‘pafled for 
one loft. ; 

This identity of names made them attribute to the true Pleas 
fure all the diforders of the falfe ; which obliged her to clear up 
the matter with her father Labour, who was deceived, ‘like the 
reft of the world, by this appearance. But, above all things, 
her confcious innocence, which they accufed her of having vio- 
Jated, gave her great confidence in her own juftification. She 
made known to her father, that the greateft part of thofe fhe fre- 
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quented the moft were the beft friends of him, and ‘his ancefs. 
tors, Virtue and Wifdom ; that fhe was cherifhed by a whole 
feé of philofophers ; and, in fhort, that fhe faw none but per- 
fons, whofe manners were praife-worthy and juft. 





On the Certainty of a future State. 


T is the privileged and diftinguifhing charaéter of a rational 

J being, to be able to look forward into futurity, and to con- 
ider his actions, not only with refpect to the prefent advantage 
or difadvantage arifing from them, but to view them in their 
confequences through all the parts of time in which him(elf may 
peffibly exift. If, therefore, we value the privilege of bein 
rational creatures, the only way topreferve it is, to make ufe 
of it ; and, by extending our views into all the fcenes of futuri 
in which we ourfelves muft bear a part, to lay the foundation. 
of folid and durable happinefs. 

By the exercife of this power of reafon, the wifeft among the 
Heathens difcovered that there was ground for men to have 
expectations beyond this life. They faw plainly that themfelves, 
and all things that fell under their obfervation, were dependent 
beings on the power and will of him who formed them ; and, 
when they fought to find him, they were led, by a neceflary 
chain of reafoning, to the acknowledgement of a fupreme, inde- 
pendent, intelligent Being. They faw, in every part of the crea- 
tion, evident marks of his power, wifdom, and goodnefs ; they 
difcerned that all the inanimate parts of the world aéted perpe- 
tually in fubmiffion to the laws of their creation ; the fun and 
all the heavenly bodies were conftant in their courfes ; and, in 
every other part, the powers of nature were duly and regularly 


exerted for the prefervation of the prefent fyftem ; among men — 


only they found diforder and confufion. That they had reafon, 
was plain; that they were intended to live according to reafon, 
could not be doubted ; and yet they faw virtue often diftrefled 
and abandoned to all the evils of life, vice triumphant, and 
the world every where fubje& to the violence of pride and ambi- 
tion. How toaccouat for it they knew not ; this only they 
could obferve, that man was endowed with a freedom in acting, 
which the other beings of the lower world wanted ; and to this 
they rightly afcribed the diforders to be found in this part of the 
creation. But, though this accounted for the growth of evil, 
yet it rendered no account of the juftice and goodnefs of God, in 
permitting vice oftentimes to reign here in glory, whilft vir- 
tue fuffered in diftrefs. Upon thefe confiderations they conclu- 
ded, that there muft be another ftate after this, in which all the 
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prefent inequalities in the adminiftration of Providence fhould 
be fet right, and every man be rewarded according to his 
works. 


~ 
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Ampliat etatis fpatium fibi vir bonus : hoc eft 
ivere bis, vita poffe priore frui. Mart. 


Virtue, review'd, prolongs the good man’s days : 
He lives two lives whofe conduct merits praife. ANON. 


HAT felf-love is the principal {pring of human aétions, 
] is an axiom almoft too ftale to fuffer a repetition : —~ 
hat this felf-love is found to operate in purfuits after plea- 
fure, in the common acceptation of that word, is another 
truth, confirmed by experience : — And that one ftate, by the 
influence of time, is not, in general, happier than another, is 
a third pofition: — On which, as proper bafes, fhall be con- 
ftru€ted the fubje& of the following eflay. On thefe three 
worldly principles, (which come home to the moft fordidly- 
felfith of human beings,) may integrity be enforced, without 
recourfe to the difregarded doctrines of duty and command. Fear 
is a principle that many moralifts have endeavoured to work 
on ; but cuftom has deftroyed its activity. ' 
Though, to a man of the world, it be a hard leffon to learn, 
to embrate virtue as a Stoic, merely becaufe it is virtue, when 
it clafhes with intereft ; yet, to love it as an Epicurean, for 
the pleafing confcioufnefs it is capable of affording, is not al- 
together an airy notion: it is a motive that has been felt by 
many noble minds, and may be the reward of others who will 
be at fome fmall pains, with the affiftance of refleCtion, to ac- 
quire that amiable difpefition, From the agreeable fhade, 
thrown on every fcene by the reflection of innocence, even 
worldly happinefs may be fairly pleaded in the caufe of virtue ; 
and that is a confideration which fhoald be of force with a vil- 
lain. The acquifition of wealth and other courted objects is by 
no means followed by fo great felicity as the overweening ee 
imagines, when procured by honourable methods ; much lefs 
can they command fatisfaftion if they are the fruit of difho- 
nefty. After the high opinion a knave has conceived of riches 
begins to abate, by that fatiety which is the eternal concomi- 
tant of poffeflion, and the fever of his imagination is relieved by 
cool refleGtion, he will have leifure and calmnefs of mind to 
ponder on the means whereby he has amafled them. Under 
fuch a retrofpect, integrity has charms more fterling than gold. 
e 








se On the Pleafure of confcious Integrity. 
' "Phe definition of a man of true honour, given by a writer 
who hada fine tafte for moral beauty, thall ferve as the touch- 
‘ftone for uprightnefs; and he that can ftand its teft has jut 
reafon to congratulate himfelf on his character: — * Were 
it in the power of a good man, (fays Cicero,) with only a {nap 
of his finger, to intrade his name into the teftament of a dying 
rich man, to the exclufion of his lawful heir, he would abhor 
the deed, though: aflured that no mortal could difcever it.” 
The compact of fociety, the engagement we all virtually en- 
ter into when we'profefs ourfelves members of the communit 
and partake of its benefits, is, by the laws of morality, equally 


binding whether a violation of it can be known or not. This’ 


criterion of an honeft man, that he preferves his integgity 
when out of the reach of obfervation, does honour to him fhat 
can claim it, and no one ought to be dignified with that ap- 
“egg who is not diftinguifhed by it. In fuch a man there 
s a fatisfation unknown ‘to ‘the fraudulent, unjuft, and op+ 
prefive, part of the world, who wallow in wealth which is the 
purchafe of crimes, and cannot tafte the pleafures of inno: 
cence. ‘Fo merit felicity is, to a delicate mind, really to enc 
oy it. 
"That we are guilty of no act of injuftice, through fear of the 
laws, or dread of reproach, is a mean confideration, very low 
in the {cale of virtues ; yet the major part ‘of mankind are 
wrought on by no nobler motive. Genuine fupertor virtue is 
at a iofs whether to cenfure thofe ignoble minds which anfwer 
fuch a defcription as this, orto look down on them with pity ot 
contempt. They are certainly not tobe envied; Human me- 
rit is, at beft, but a pitiful commodity ; but they cannot veil 
themfelves with even the fhadow of it: and fome degree of 
pain muft accompany a conduct which is but the offspring of 
‘conftraint. 

What a pleafing refleftion, what a genuine joy, (furpaffing 
what acorrupt mind will count a joy,) muft have attended 
that Grecian, who had acquired fuch confidence among his 
fellow-citizens, by his uniform and unfhaken integrity, as to 
have the keys of the city entrufted to his honour, without the 
‘ufual demand of an oath, to fecure his fidelity! He might 
have had a more lucrative, he could not receive a more exqui+ 
fite, reward. The confideration of fuch a requital is generally 
Yooked on as romantic, but it is aQually glorious; and the fa- 
‘crifice of vicious inclination is much more noble than libations 
‘of blood at the altar of Bellona, which have purchafed, tod 
cheaply, wreaths of laurel, to adorn the brow of many a vic 
tor, who could boaft of no greater atchievements than the de+ 
ftruction of the human race. ; von 
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This fpecies of reward, external applaufe, lies more parti- 
cularly within the reach of perfons in eminent ftations and em~ 
ployments, whofe fituation in life places them in the moft con- 
fpicuous view. Expreffions of homage are one principal ob- 
ject of riches: and, if great men ac with an eye to fuch re- 
wards, they have the faireft opportunities of enjoying them 
under the moft delicious forms: the very appearance of virtue 
in them is noticed by fuch tokens of honour and refpeé& as mil-: 
lions of annual income cannot procure. _Extreme neceflity has 
been known to warp ftubborn integrity from noble refolutions, 
by a conflict which calls forth the tears of humanity ;, it has, 
incited to actions for which the agent condemned himfelf whilft 
he yielded up his confent: but that is not the cafe with the’ 
great; they might eafily purchafe the external applaufe of a na- 
tion and the internal approbation of the heart, were they not 
taught to fmile at fuch fcholaftic notions, and to ftop the 
mouth of the declaiming pedant with a dinner. 

The general depravity doubtlefs occafions a greater indif- 
ference for the caufe of virtue, by the difcouraging fcene of 
‘ corruption which it prefents, than would otherwife have fub- 
fifted. Men are greatly animated by example, as we fee in 
inflances of fortitude, whofe influence is a perfect contagion : 
they would be virtuous where they are not, were virtue fmiled 
on by public countenance, In the prefent fituation of affairs 
they are of opinion, they may as well go down with the com- 
mon ftream, as approve themfelves the faultlefs monfters of. 
nature. But this is a fpecies of peevifhnefs, which fhould not. 
be indulged. ‘There is a fairer opportunity of winning the 
prize of glory when, there are but few competitors than when 
multitudes contend for it. We have feen heroes in vice, who 
have plumed themfelves on unexampled acts of villany; why 
fhould there not be heroes in a more noble caufe? Were real 
virtue in due eftimation, and the exercife of it properly en- 
couraged, it would not be fuperfeded by fordid confiderations : 
duty and delight would center in one. Where merit is duly 
rewarded, God is worfhipped in his works. 

A merely fpeculative men, whofe ftudies have been confined 
to books, and who has never read the great volume of man¢ 
kind, would be led to imagine, contrary to univerfal experi- 
ence, that few among us, who are not apparently under the 
influence of very cogent and extraordinary impulfes, could 
coolly and deliberately be guilty of a flagrant breach of juftice 
or humanity. From a curfory furvey of the moral world, he 
would fuppofe, that, if things are feen as they are; — if virtue 
and vice are placed in a true and confpicuous light ; — the 
former muft captivate the human heart. 
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The idea of moral beauty is finely imagined by the prince 
of Roman eloquence. ** No animal but man (fays that ele.’ 


gant writer) is charmed with the beauty, grace, and har- ‘. 
mony, of vifible material objects. A reprefentation of which, 


being tranflated from the eyes of the body to thofe of the mind, 
conftitutes a higher tafte for moral beauty, grace, and har- 
mony ; and forbids a violation of them, in deed or intention, 
The refult of this forms that virtue which is in queftion ; 
which is intrinfically noble though it were not ennobled, and 
commendable though by none commended. You fee, as it 
were, a faint delineation of this beauty: but, could it be gazed 


on by the organs of fight, it would, as Plato fays, excite won.’ 


drous love for wifdom.” 

This idea of the beauty of virtue is not altogether chimeri- 
cal: we have a refemblance of it fometimes expreffed in the 
faces of men, which are generally a faithful index of the 
mind, notwithftanding the ‘* Fronti nulla fides” of Juvenal, 
How amiable is the appearance of infants! In them we bee 
hold innocence imperfonated and vifible to our external fight, 
They thew us looks and geftures full of the harmlefs fimplicity 
of nature, untinctured with the fraud and bafenefs which for- 
did intereft and villainous defign have difperfed throughout the 
world. In their countenances no cruelty and murders are pit- 
tured ; no fubtiity and guile, to furprife unwarinefs. "What 
Nature fimply rehearfes they faithfully repeat, untaught as yet 
to drefs her dictates in the difguife of art. In fuch a view the 
moft abandoned wretch muft find a fecret pleafure. Virtue 
and innocence ever wear the faireft form. All the fophiftry of 
villany, and the felf-perfuafion ufed by a knave to extinguith 
his fenfations, cannot fo far blind him, as that he fhall be un- 
able to fee their beauty in others. There are feeds of virtue in 
every human breaft, fown there by the great Author of exif- 
tence, which will unfold themfelves when waywatd intereft 
does not check them. — 

I have chofen the rather to infift on the pleafure virtue is ca- 
pable of affording, as that confideration carries more convic- 
tion with it than the rigour of duty. Epicurus has more dif- 
ciples than Zeno. Pleafure is a principal movement of human 
actions. And, if it be urged that what we think a pleafure is a 
pleafure, (whether it be laadable or not,) it may with truth be 
replied, that virtue has yielded that pleafure, if we may troft 
to the records of hiftory. It appears a Herculean tafk to fhake 
off vicious habits ; but a little refolution and labour will effect 
great and unhoped-for changes in temper and inclination : 
and, when nce good habits are adopted, the way, that before 
feemed rigid and thorny, becomes eafy and familiar. Let it be 
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remembered that every one. who dedicated his life tothe Porch 
was not born a Stoic, nor every difciple of Epicurus by nature 
a voluptuary, 
The: force of cuftom is unbounded. By cuftom, men have 
rolled naked in burning fands and in fnow, without fhrink- 
ing from the pain; by cuftom, the wives of Indians have 
been. animated to throw themfelves into the flaming piles of 
their deceafed hufbands, without revolting at the ideas of tor- 
ture and death. The fame cuftom would avail in a nobler 
caufe. Men have been exalted into gods; and men have funk 
into brutes and devils, The philofophy of Newton is us true 
of the moral, as it is of the natural, world ; for the tempers 
of men ate as differently modified as the atoms of matter. 
Though the delicacy of men does not, in general, rife fo 
high, as that a con{cioufnefs of honour will procure them fa- 
Taattion if they reap not the fruits of external approbation, 
yet prudence will fuggeft to them how hazardous a ftep they 
take when they truft to the hope of concealment. If fagacity 
be adopted by one party to hide a bafe action, the fame faga- 
city will affift another in finding it out ; whereby the obje& af 
fame is miffed. Very few, I am inclined to think, gain the 
reputation of integrity when they have it not. Mens charac- 
ters are generally known, and people are always more difpofed 
to find out faults than perfe@tions ; darknefs; by the enchant- 
ments of envy, being more vifible than light. The knave 
may fpread the veil of night over his actions, and aflume the 
matk of fanctity ; 





Sed luna videt, fed fidera teftes 
Intendunt oculos. — 





The moft artful diffimulation, that humiliating homage 
which vice fubmits to pay to virtue, will not always and every 
where avail. Internal punifhment feldom fails to follow a de- 
tefted deed when the dictates of the heart are rebellioufly 
flighted. The bafer paffions, when they fubfide, give place 
to Reafon, who will be heard in fome fucceeding calm. 
Though her voice be gentle and mild, it is diftinct and com- 
manding, and will, like a nightly vifion, attend the villain in 
his flumbers and haunt him in his bed, The ftings of re- 
morfe are not to be defpifed : they are the real fcourges with - 
which the poets armed the furies of fable. 

That fome men dilcover no confcience at all in their ac- 
tions ; — that, by a continued career in the paths of villany, 
they are become fo deaf to its reproaches, as to have loft the 
pain that accompanies fenfibility; — may poflibly be deemed 
‘a valuable acquilition : but ety alone can pronounce 
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fuch a fentence: nature and reafon, our faithful monitors, 
combine to reverfe it. We may very properly afk, with an 
ingenious prelate, ** Is a man, who fleeps on a precipice, in 
lefs danger becaufe he fleeps 2” —— Infenfibility is no defira. 
ble accomplifhment : it will only render a man more con: 
temptible in the eyes of others, who fhew their expertnefe in 
unmafking their neighbours imperfe€tions, rather than in dif- 
covering their own. atly 
~ If we view Virtue as fatalifts, (for I will allow the advo. 
cates of vice no hole to creep out at,) the is ftill the fame 
charming object, the only fair miftrefs of the mind. Mental 
reproach is what the rankeft neceffitarian cannot efcape when 
he offends : the reproof of the heart is the juftice and philofophy 
of nature. — If we view her as the advocates of freedom, fhe 
can plead merit, as well as fatisfaction. — If we view her with 
the eye of religion, we embrace her as recommended by ex- 
prefs commands from heaven. — In whatever light we behold 
her, fhe can ever plead general utility. Her caufe is the caufe 
of all. We fhould fight for her as we would in defence of our 
city when befieged by the enemy. She is the Palladium of 
univerfal good. ” , ) es 








? 


But ftop, fond moralift, and unbend your brow, —— By 
virtue, is here intended, chearful, fmiling, virtue ; not Stoicdl 
infenfibility, nor monkifh feverity. I have never yet been able 
to difcover the merit of felf-denial in innocent wants, or the 
great reafon there is to boaft of not obeying the voice of Na- 
ture, which fhe utters to all; — of making virtues of celi- 
bacy, fafting, and mortification. Why to {natch from ano- 
ther the bleffings of life fhould be efteemed a violation, and to 
{natch them from ourfelves fhould be counted a virtue, I can 
not divine. Sedtaries never more difgrace their feveral caufes 
than when they infift on trifles for virtues ; far precepts not 
founded in reafon are ill calculated to convince the under- 
ftandings of men. Good-fenfe, the moft valuable fpeculative, 
and good-nature, the moft amiable moral, philofophy, are 
more beneficial to the world than all the pompous reveries of 
fyftem : but neither good-fenfe, nor good-nature, will pa- 
tronize ufelefs feverity. There are evils in life fufficient to 
fatisfy a reafonable man ; and it is not requifite that more be 
added to the catalogue. 

' Virtue fhould not be pi€tured like a fury, (as fome have 
pictured her,) with fnakes for her hair, and the terrific face of 
a Gorgon. Such attire may fcare away, but cannot conciliate, 
votaries. Were fhe prefented in her native charms, men 
a ns, might 
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might court her as the miftrefs of their hearts, and fhe would 
captivate powerfully, becaufe fhe would captivate pleafant- 
Jy. 
Pleafure, merely becaufe it is pleafure, is not to be con- 
demned ; but only guilty pleafure. Thofe gratifications which 
we indulge at the expence of others are unjuft ; and fuch as 
injure ourfelves are imprudent. When there is no reafon to 
be alleged againf? a pleafure, there is always one Pa it. — 
Tenjoy is to obey, and the only foundation for gratitude. Is it 
confonant with reafon, or confiftent with equity, that morality 
fhould require us to heap worldly felicity on others, and bid 


-us deny ourfelves even the fmalleft portion? This is a method 
‘of meriting heaven fimilar to that of the monks of Pontus, who 


pioufly tortured themfelves with chains of iron; and a fecond 
wild attempt to pile mount Offa on Pelion, in order to fcale 
it. It appears equally unbecoming the divine goodnefs and 
‘economy needlefsly to punifh his creatures in one point of 
fpace, or in one moment of duration, with a view to reward 
them in another. 

Virtue and happinefs are the bufinets of life, and the objects 
of exiftence: virtue, for the benefit of others ; and happinefs, 
forourown. ‘The profufion of nature is loft where not en- 
joyed ; and prudence is the ftandard of that enjoyment. When 
Reafon forbids licentioufnefs, her difluafives are in the ghaftly 
forms of difeafe, want, mifery, and death. The moft durable 
fruition of pleafure is that which is regulated by moderation ; 


and the more intenfe the pleafure is, or the oftener it is re- 


peated, the fooner is the tone of fenfibility deftroyed. 





Unmeaning precepts, recommending fpurious virtues, have 
been, in all ages and nations, a principal caufe for flighting 
thofe which are actually beneficial. -The Ruffians formerly 
efteemed it a very immoral ation to turn the courfe of a river. 
Reafon never taught them this; or reafon in Mufcovy, and 
reafon in England, are not the fame. Hence, when men 
have been often deceived by falfe alarms, they are apt, with 
the fhepherd in the fable, to fufpetevery outcry ; and, where 
monkeys are miftaken for men, men may be taken for mon- 


keys, B. 
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For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


THE CENSOR, 
NumMBeER II, 


Potentes ne tentes emulari. 


Obferved, in my laft, the fatal tendency of bad example toa 
general corruption of manners; and that the pringipg} 
fource of this corruption is to be afcribed to the influence of 


the depravity ot thofe in fuperior ftations, I am well aware, 


what kind of reception a differtation on the follies and vices ef 
perfons in eminent ftations will meet with, and ‘* guid nbj 2” 
is a retort 1 may expect, asa retaliation, for prefuming tocep- 
fure the condué of thofe, who efteem a proper conformity to 
matters of a ferious nature, a mere ignis fatuus, a vulgar low- 
bred amufement, incompatible with their dignity, as tending.tp 
abridge them of thofe fenfualities which alone diftinguith them 


> 


from the common herd, To fuch perfons admonition. ayails — 


but little ; and, to treat of ferious mattérs for their inftrudiop, 
is finging to the deaf adder: I fhall therefore addrefe myfelf to 
the ufeful and fenfible part of mankind, I mean thofe in-the mid- 
dle ftation, and endeavour, by laying open to their view the 
vices of the great, to diffuade them from a deftrutive imitatian, 
and fhew that ‘‘ nan omnia omnibus congruunt,’” i, e. all things 


fuit not allmen. The true fource of that immorality, fo confpicue « 


ous in perfons of rank, arifes principally from the abfurd prefe- 
rence given to what is called a polite education, with which 
(according to the prefent mode) the duties of religion have not 
the Jeaft connection, but, on the contrary, are ftudioufly avoid- 
ed, as too gloomy, and confequently inconfiftent with the addrefs 
of a courtier, the brilliancy of an opera, or the qualifications of 
a member of the Scavoir-vivre. When a youth of family and 
rank is intended to commence his education, a choice is ufuale 
ly made of tutors, not with regard to their religious principJes, 
but to their addrefs and politenefs ; and the qualifications of the 
dancing-mafter are efteemed more confequential than thofe of 
the moit profound {cholar and moralift ; the trivial lectures of a 
French renegado of greater importance than thofe of Tillotfon 
or Sherlock ; and the {kill of the hair-drefler fuperior to the anti- 
quated fyftems of Boyle or Bacon. Thus equipped at the firft out- 
‘fet, its honour proceeds: indulged in every impertinent humour, 
and defpifing all due fubordination, his attainments (though 
trivial) are pronounced prodigious; and, when of proper age, he 
is admitted into the univerfity ; where, being furnifhed with a 

pupil-monger, 
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pupil-monger, plenty of money, fervants, horfes, dogs, and 
the like enfigns of his dignity, he figures away, making fre- 
quent pretty excurfions by way of relaxation from intenfe ftudy ; 
‘and, after a refidence of three or four years, quits the college 
with an honorary degree, in acknowledgement of his confum- 
mate abilities, in demonftrating the three angles of any triangle 
to be equal to two right ones: his religious acquifitions it 
‘ would be impertinent to enquire into ; as the conferring uni- 
verfity-degrees has nothing to do with fuch unfafhionable ftuff ; 
and, in than refpe&t, we may fafely conclude him on an equali- 
ty with Oliver Cromwell’s horfe. It is now time to fet out on 
his travels, in order to finifh this polite education, and render 
him an agreeable member of the beau monde: he goes; and, after 
ayear or two, fpent in making the tour of France, Italy, and 
ermany, he returns, to the great joy of his noble family, 

- fraught with every accomplifhment to render him the delight of 
the diffolute and abandoned in high life, and to fpread the bane- 
ful influence of an example of profligacy to all around him. £ 
might appeal to common obfervation for the truth of this defcrip- 
tion of the prefent fyftem of what is termed a polite education ; 
its effects are too obvious tobe unobferved ; the places of refi- 
dence of the great, which are fituated at a diftance from the me- 
trepolis, exhibit a fcene too grofs to be defcribed; and the 
manners of their more immediate dependents, and of thofe who 
are any way connected with them, afford ample teftimony of its 
veracity. And what, but fucha conduét, can be expected from 
fuch an education? The youth, who in the early part of life is 
' prepoffeffed with high notions of his family, fortune, and dig- 
nity, will eafily contract an averfion to the fober manners of 
hisinferiors ; will imagine himfelf a fuperior fpecies of being to 
the common clafs of mankind ; aad, from thence imbibing an 
affe€tation of fuperior excellence, will connect the tyrant with 
the libertine, thereby rendering himfelf the peft of fociety, and 
the deteftation of all good men. I would not be underftood 
to depreciate a real polite education, or detract from the utility 
of perfecting itby travelling into foreign parts ; on the contrary, 
Tam fenfible fuch a mode of inftruction, founded ona ftric& 
adherence to religious principles, would at once form the gen 
‘tleman and the Chriftian, and unite every qualification requifite 
to conftitute the amiable and ufeful member of fociety.. But will 
any one affirm this to be the cafe of the generality of our Britifh 
youth of rank ? is not the whole of their tuition a mere matter 
of courfe ? what knowledge do the gteater part of them acquire 
in their foreign tours? experience points out the anfwer,— * An 
acquifition of the vices and fopperies of the different countries, 
through which they travel, in order to render them the more 
con{picuous 
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con{fpicuous in the circle of criminal indulgences.” A flight obs. 


fervation will convince any one of the difregard to the important 
and neceflary duties of religion among thofe who are efteemed 
people of rank and fafhion: regardlefs of futurity themfelves, 
and imagining their duty to their Creator of little import, the 
fame condu& is ufually obferved by their numerous dependents, 
as their behaviour on many occafions fufficiently evinces: nay, 
to fo enormous a height is wickednefs arrived in many great fa. 
milies, that no young perfon, who pays a proper regard to moral 
re&titude, will have any connection with them. In vain, there. 
fore, do we exclaim againft the wickednefs of the times, or feek 


a remedy from penal laws ; for, while the vices of the great arg __ 


fuffered to be practifed with impunity, and their example isefteem- 
ed a proper pattern for imitation; while public places of diffipa. 
tion are tolerated in every purlieu of the metropolis, to the 
fhameful profanation of the fabbath, and the commiffion of every 
criminal excefs; we may juftly dread the threatening of the Al- 
mighty in the words of the prophet, — °¢ Shall I not vifit for thefe 
things ? and fhall not my foul be avenged on fuch a nation as 


this ?” 
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Mr ° Epvitor ’ . Z 
Sdefcriptive poetry is fo much in 
tafte, I fend you the annexed piece, 


‘ which I hope £ may, without vanity, 


propofe as a model to your correfpondents ; 
not but fome of them can, and do, com- 
pofe as pretty things in this way and as 
little encumbered with thought, which I 
always efteemed ufelefs in poetry; for 
what has defcriptive poetry, which isa 
work of the magination, to do with the 
underftanding? it neither proceeds from it, 
nor is direéted to it, as written in perfec- 
tion by fome fublime geniufes, you and 
Iknow. _I have therefore endeavoured 
to avoid fentiment and be purely defcrip- 
tive in the following, which will be abfo- 
lutely inimitable, if one of your friends, 
who has a happy knack that way, will 
give ita touch, and make it read ae well 
backward as forward, 

Roperick RACKBRAINS. 


The Summer's Evening. 


HE fun was almoft funk to reft, 
And laid his head on Thetis’ breat, 
When forth I chane’d to ftray 3 
Clofe by a murm’ring river's fide, 
Deep, majeftic, full, and wide, 
He took his wavy way. 
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While naiads blue, and dryads green, 
Did there difplay a wond’rous fcene, 
Compos’d of light and thade ; 
A wond’rous fcene! where woods, arid 
groves, 
And croaking rooks, and cooing doves, 
A glorious concert made. 


** While, through the vafty-thining 
plains, 
Fair pleafure, bringing plenty, reigns, 
With white-rob’d innocence ; 
And foodful herbage, ++ all around, 
And ftraying cate pent in pound, 
Regale my ravith’d fenfe, 


The whiftling ploughman homeward 
drives ; 
The ftately bull with lowing wives, 
Where murm’riag rivers glide, 
While I furvey, i’th’vale below, 
Full many a boar and many a fow, 
And fifty things befide. ¢f 


© Perfectly fublime and perfeEtly natural, 
light and frade entering into the compafition 
of every fenfe my optic faculties have ever 
exercifed their powvers upon, 

** Into what an agreeable confufion does 
the huddle of epithets in thefe two lines throw 
the ideas of the reader! this bas a fine ef= 


His banks bedeck’d with fundry flow’rs feé?, which deferves imitation, 


And beauteous caprifolium * bowers, 
And many a velvet feat ; + 
"While from each hedge the tuneful thruth 
Anfwers the owl in ivy-buth 
In modulation fweet. 


Sprouting herbs, } and tumid flowers, || 
Breezy mounts, and leafy bowers, 
Engage my penfive thought ; § 
Fanning zephyrs, fpicy gales, 
Painted valleys, flow’ry vales, 
My raptur’d fancy caught. 


* Caprifolium, the Latin for Honeyfuckle 3 
but, that being a vulgar word, I prefer the 
Linna@an appellation. 

t Velvet feat — comfortable figure con- 
Sidered a pofterior-i, 

1 Cabbages, 

|| Tumid flowers, either dropfical after 
a bard foower, or pregnant witb feeds, 

§ Penfive thought — bor natural! bere 
fubftantive and adjesive fit like fpiggot 
and foffet, 

Vor, Ill, 


tt Turnips — food for man and beaft, 

Tf To defcribe every thing, would be ta 
Suppofe my reader bad no imagination of bis 
own to exercifes 


An Invitation to Marriage. 


USIC to hear, why hear’ft thou 
mufic fadly ? 
Sweets with {weets war not, joy delights 
injoy: 
Why lov’ft thou that which thou receiv’ 
not gladly ? 
Or elfe receiv’ with pleafure thine 
annoy ? 


If the true concord of well-tun’d found, 
By union marry’d, do offend thine ear, 
They do but fweetly chide thee, who con- 
found 
In finglenefs the parts that thou 
fhould’ft bear. 
x Mark 
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Mark bow one ftring, fweet hufband to 
another, 
Strikes eachin each by mutual ordering ; 
Refembling fire and child and happy 
mother, 
‘Who, all inone, one pleafing note do 


fing ; 

Whole fpeechlefs fong being many, feem- 
ing one, 

Sings this to thee, thou fingle wilt 
prove none. 


Is it for fear to wet a widow's eye, 
That thou confum’ft thyfelf in fingle 
life ? 
Ab! if thou iffue-lefs fhalt chance to die, 
The world thali wail thee like a make- 
lefs wife : 


The world will be thy widow, and ftill 


weep 
That thouno form of thee haft left 
behind ; 
When ev’ry private widow well may keep 
By childrens eyes her hufbands fhape in 
mind, 


Look, what an unthrift in the world does 


{pend 
Shifts but his place ; for ftill the world 
enjoys its 
But beauty’s wafte hath in the world an 
end, 
And love unus’d, the ufurer fo deftroys 


it. 
No love tow’rd others in that bofom fits 
That on himfelf fuch murd’rous fhame 
commits, 


For fhame! deny that thou bear’ft love 
to any, 
Who for thyfelf art fo improvident ! 
Grant, ifthou wilt, thou art belov’d of 
many, 
But that thou none low’ft is mof evi- 
dent: 


For thou art fo poffefs’d with cruel hate, 
That ’gainft thyfelf thou itick’f not 
to confpire ; 
Seeking that beauteous roof to ruinate, 
Which to repair fhould be thy chief 
defire, 


O change thy thought, that I may change 
my mind ! 
Shall hate be fairer lodg’d than gentle 
love ? 
Be, as thy prefenceis, graciousand kind, 
Or to thyfeif, at leaft, kind-hearted 
pr-ve. i 


: & fF. 


Make thee another felf for love of me, 
That sant till may live in thine og 
thee, q 


As faftas thou fhalt want, fo fat thoy 
grow’ft 
In one of thine from that which thou 


departeft 5 
Andthat freth blood, which youngly thou 
— ee 
Thou may’ft call thine when thou from 
youth converteft. 


Herein live wifdom, beauty, and increafes 
Without this, folly, age, and cold 


decay 5 
If all were minded fo, the times would 
ceafe, 
And threefcore years would make the 
world away. 


Let thofe, whom nature hath not made 
for ftore, 
Harth, featurelefs, and rude, barrenly 


perith ; 

Look, whom fhe beft endow’d, the gave 
the more ; 

Which bounteous gift thou fhould’ft in 

bounty cherith : 

She carv’d thee for her feal, and meant 
thereby 

Thou thould’ft print more, nor let that 
copy dit. 


When I do count the clock that tells the 
time. 
And fee the fair day fank in hideout 


night, 
When I behold the vi'let paft its 
prime, ; 
And fable curls all filver’d o’er with 
white 5 : 


When lofty trees I fee barren of leaves, 
Which erft from heat did canopy the 
herd ; 
And fummer’s green, all girded up in 
theaves, 
Borne on the bier with white and briftly 
beard ; 


Then of thy beauty do I queftion make, 
That thou among the waftes of time 
muft go, 
Since fweets and beauties do themfelves 
forfake, 
And die as faft as they fee others grow : 
And nothing *gainf time’s {cythe can 
make defence, 
Save breed, to brave him, when he takes 
thee hence. s 
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{F the fllowing little Paftoral Elegy 
fhould have fo much merit as to appear 
in the Monthly Ledger, the infertion 
thereof will oblige a conftant reader 
and occafional correfpondent. 


A Paftoral Elegy. 
ARK clouds had veil’d the ev’ning 


tky, 
The winds were tharp and loud, 
The feather’d race to thelter fly, 
And flocks to covert craud, 


No longer flows each little rill, 
Soft murm’ring o’er the plain, 

But vait cafcades from ev’ry hill 
Come rufhing down amain. 


‘When, cold and weary, in the thade, 
Mirando lay reclin’d, 

And all his woe-worn foul difplay’d, 
In forrows, to the wind ; 


Caught in the ftorm, Eufebius pafs’d 
Where fad Mirando lay, 

And, though the weather prompted hafte, 
Was yet induc’d to ftay, 


For why ? his breaft with virtue glow’d 
Which nature kindly gave, 

And through his life his breaft o’erflow’d 
To pity and to fave. 


The voice of woe had reachd his ear, 
And deep his mind imprefs’d, 

A man, thus fhiv’ring, cold, and bare, 
Muft fure be much diftrefs’d, 


‘And what, my friend, Eufebius ery’d, 
Of wretchednefs and woe 
Can mabe thee, on the heath’s bleak 
de. 


2 
In forrow lie fo low ! 


Has fortune, in her moody way, 
Thy wealth and hopes betray’d, 
(Alas! with few, the’ll always ftay,) 

In ali her {miles azray’d ? 


Or has fome keen domeftic dart 
Now pierc’d thy aged fide ? 

‘Patience alone can heal the finart 5 
No mose thy forrows hide, 


For I have wealth, and will, to aid 
The comfortlefs and poor ; 

Then be no tnore to grief beteay*d, 
But fpeak, and hope a cure, 
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The blazing hearth fhall foon reftore 
Thy thiv’ring limbs to life ; 

And evr’y comfort in my pow’r, 
Be us’d to banith ftrife.”” 


In broken accents, flow, and faint, 
Mirando rear’d his head ; 

“* My woes are difficult to paint, 
And many too, he faid, 


Faft by the brook in yonder dale, 
Where health and plenty reign, 
My orchards crown’d with fruit the 
vale, 
My flocks made white the plain. 


And ftill I found my wealth increafe, 
Rich Ceres gave her ftore, 

(Had health and ever-fmiling peace, ) 
I could not with for more, 


My offspring all around was feen, 
As cheerful as the day ; 

My wife, my home’s domeftic queen, 
As blooming ftill as they. 


But joys below are fleeting all, 
None permanent or fure ; 
Fate rules imperioufly the ball, 

And each muft fate endure, 


Ah ! kind Eliza, thou art blefs"d, 
By heavenly aid remov’d, 

To tafte of endlefs peace and reft 5 
For fuch fhe always lov’d, 


That ftroke was terrible to bear, 
But thofe alone can tell, 

What forrows muft my bofom tear, 
Who liv’d and lov’d fo well. 


And next the winds invade my trees, 
And floods deftroy my grain, 

My flocks a dirediftemper feize 
And die upon the plain, 


My landlord views my wealth’s decay, 
And hard of heart was he, 

He takes, what heav’n had left, away, 
But left to heav’n me. 


I bow’d to heav’n, who took my wealth, 
And all my ftores away, 
Since ftill he left me ftrength amd 
heaith 
To labour through the day. 


Yet ftill more trouble I fuftain 
By fate’s fevere decree ; 

My children are refum’d again, 
And only one leftme, 


X2 Yety 
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Yet, with that one contented, I 
Still pafs’d each fleeting hour ; 

Itoil’d to live, nor fear’d to die 

’ ‘When death fhould urge his pow’r. 


A ftraw-thatch’d cot, upon the moor, 
The "{quire permits to raife, 

Where ftill we hop’d to live fecure 
In thankfulnefs and praife. 


Here peace again her dwelling chofe, 
‘As virtue reign’d within ; 

For ev’ry morning, as we rofe, 
We rofe devoid of fin, 


Here too my fon, my only boy, 
Poffefs’d an envy'd life ; 

His offspring added to our joy, 
Befides his blamelefs wife. 


Here, when the toil of day was o’er, 

' We found a homely bed, 

And wholefome viands, happy ftore, 
With which the board was fpread. 


Here, for a time, our days we pafs’d 
In comfort and in peace, 

And fondly ‘hop’d it ftill would Jaft, 
And happinefs increafe, 


But ah! vain hope, two deadly foes 
The heath’s wild honours claim, 

From whence my prefent trouble flows, 
Too terrible to name. 


Equal alike, they afk, as due, 
The homage of each fwain, 
Or vow each cottage hall, in lieu, 

Lie level with the plain. 


Which to oblige, and which deny, 
Alas! was hard to know ; 

For if with one we fhould comply, 
The other was our foe. 


Which way to aét, was hard to fee, 
But I was fore’d toown, 

That he who firft had favour’d me, 
‘Was lord, and lord alone, 


When foon a ruffian band came on, 
Another’s right to thew, 

My little cottage foon was gone, 
And ev’ry hope funk iow. 


The helplefs babes and faithful wife 
Now on the heath are laid, 

While winds and rain, in dreadful ftrife, 
Are fighting round each head. 
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For, ftill more vengeful in their ire, 
Forbid isev’ry friend 

To give them fhelter, food, or fire, 
Os any fuccour lend, 


Perhaps, e’en now my grandfon dies 
And, at his haplefs fate, 

The frantic mother raves and cries ‘ 
With grief’s uncommon weight. 


. 
F] 


If then thy breaft with pity flow, 
Go feek the wand’ ring crew, 
Give fuccour to their piercing woe, 

And bid to me adieu, 


For, old and feeble, funk with years, 
Death friendly comes in fight, 

When all my earthly hopes and fears 
Will fet in endlefs night.”” 


He faid, and laid his head to reft 
Upon the dreary plain 5 

His fon and helplefs ehildren blefs’d, 
But never {poke again | 


On the Nativity of Chrift. 


WAKE from filence, ev'ry voi 
Each chearful pipe and founding 
ftring ; “ 
Let ev'ry grateful heart rejoice, 
’ And ev’ry tongue in rapture fing, 


On this diftinguith’d day of grace 
Th’eternal Prince of glory came, 

To purge from guilt the human race, 
And fave them by his pow’rful name, 


Bow down your heads, ye lofty pines ; 
* Ye mountains, crown’d with cedarg 
tall! 
Be ftill, ye rude impetuous winds, 
Throughout the wide terreftrial ball. 


Let naught but harmony and Jove 
O’er all th’expanded furface reign, 

And let the facred choir above 
In concert join the heav’aly ftrain, 


‘When we in bondage were exil’d, 
And rebels to th’eternal God, 

Our fouls with blackeft guilt defil’d, 
Obnoxious to the impending rod," 


Then, from the climes of perfeét blifs, 
Did God’s eternal Son defcend, 
To offer man the terms of peace, 
And grace unbounded to extend, 


Such 
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Buch goodnefs, fuch ftupendous grace, 

" Nor men nor angels can explore ! 

Then let us, what we cannot trace, 
With awe, and rev’rence deep, adore ! 


Ye wing’d inhabitants of air; 
All ye that range the verdant plain 5 
Ve herds that to the wilds repair, 
And ye that fkim the furging main ; 


Some figns of exultation fhew, 

While grateful minds your accents raife ; 
?Tis all that mortals can, below, 

To hail the day in fongs of praife; 


While fkilful hands the chorus join, 
And tune the rapture-raifing lyre, 

While grateful ftrains of love divine 
Serene extatic joys infpire. 


Thus, facred to the happy day, 

While fun, and moon, and {tars, endure, 
Till Nature feels her laft decay, 

And time itfelf thall be no more ; 


Let all created beings raife, 

In folemn ftrains, the chorus high ; 
Still let it fwell with notes of praife 

To Him who reignsabove the fky ! 


ALetter from a Lady at Bath to ber Spoufe. 
Thou ! whodoft my whole of thought, 


, employ, 
Thou, pleafing fource of all my earthly 
joys 
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Thou tend’reft hufband, moft endeared 
friend, 
To thee this fond, this laft, adieu, I 
fend. 


At length the conqueror, Death, afferts 
his right, 

And foon will veil me ever from thy 
fight ; 

He wooes’ me to him with a cheerful 
grace, 

And not one terror clouds his awful 
face: 

A lafting reft, he promifes, from pain, 

And fhews that all life’s fleeting joys are 
vain. 

Th’eternal fcenes of heav’n he fets in 
view, 

And tells me, that no other joys are 
true, 

But love, fond love, would fill refift his 


pow’r. 
And for a while adjourn the fatal hour 
That bringsthy mournful image to my 


eyes, 

And would obftrué& my paffage to the 
fkies, 

But fay, (thou deareft, thou unweary’d 
friend,) . 

Say, thould’ft thou grieve to fee my for- 
rows end? 

Thou know’ft, a painful pilgrimage I’ve 

ts 


paft : 

Oh! mourn not then that reft is come at 
laft ; 

Rather rejoice to fee me thake off life, 

And die, as I have liv’d, thy Faithful 
wife. 


EUDOCIA,. 





* *& 


Correfpondents fending any Letters 


(Poft-paid) to the Eprror, to be left at 
James Puiuir’s, Bookfeller, at Number 2, 
in George-Yard, Lombard-Street, due No- 


tice will be taken of 


them; where may 


be had any Numbers of Volume II. and 
alfo the Supplement to that Volume. 
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Diary of the Weather. 467 
From O&tober 9, to O&tober 14, 177¢. 
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Weather. 

Much rain. 

Frequent heavy fhowers, 

Heavy rain. 

Fair. 

Sultry. 

Sultry, night lighten. & heavy rains 
Sultry, evening rain. 

Heavy fhowers. 

Cloudy. 

Lightening, and almoft conf. rain. 
Frequent fhowers 

Fair day, evening heavy rain, 
Almoft conftant rain. 

Showery. 

Ditto. 

Fair. 


Z'Ditto. 


Rain, 

Showery- 
}|Cloudy, evening rain and lighten. 
Fair, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Fair, night foggy. 
Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 
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o APYREXIA to PHILO-VERITAS. 
| Lerrer It, 
Quantum a rerum iurpitudine abes, tantum te a verborum libertaté 
4 Jejungas.* TULL. 
q & ATIONAL difquifitions immediately tend td 
LJ enlarge the underftanding ; to fee different o- 
pinions, on the fame fubje&t, makes us doubt, 
o reflect upon, analyfe, and correct; our own: it 
is with pleafure, therefore, that I meet you 
mp: 2S upon the ground of philofophical enquiry ; for, 
| upon that of abufe I prefume not to enter, being convinced 
that hoftem beneficio vincere optima ultio ef.+ 1 fhall, however; 
— without acrimony, remark, that no juit critical objection: can 
ro be made to a writer for quoting thofe authorities which are af- 
a forded him by the work he profefledly abridges; but a perfon 
— Vor. IIE. Y of 
>t 
‘3. _* We thould be as careful of our words as of our actions ; and as 
rs far from fpeaking, as trom doing, ill. are 
rae + It is the beft revenge to overcome an enemy by good offices, 
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of a four difpofition, who lives on fault-finding, can never 
__ have his humour pleafed; as 


Vulnus alit venis, et caco carpitur igni.t Virg. Ain. 1V. v.2, 


" If no quotations and references had been annexed to my paper, 


there might have been fome reafon for blaming me as a pla- 


giary : but I hope ever to preferve too much modefty to pluck. 


the leaf from any palm that germinates from a foreign feed. 

In the character I affumed, of relating only the fentiments 
of others, I did not confider myfelf anfwerable for their po~ 
fitions : but, to evince that I wrote only what I mean to fup- 

ort, without covering myfelf with the magni nominis umbra,, 
T thall chearfully endeavour to anfwer your objections, — 
‘In intimating that Sir John Pringle’s fpeech had not been 


publifhed, I have this apology only to make, that I defired my - 


bookfeller to procure it for me, and he furnifhed me with the 
information which has excited your difpleafure, but which, in 
my opinion, is of no material confequence to the fubjeé in 
difpxte. 

My opponent, whofe faith feems founded on the benumbing 
property of the torpedo, very unfairly propofes to apply the oil 
of that fifh to my right arm, in order, no doubt, io fcreen 
himfelf from the exertion of it: but certainly our readers muft 
think your love of truth very fpecious, and be apt to apply to 


you the Errori nomen Virtus pofuiffet honeftum,|| in attempting to’ 


reftrain the hand of your antagonift from doing itfelf the juf- 
tice of felf-defence. ‘The public, however, will decide whe- 


ther the benumbing or electrical quality of the torpedo pro-- 


duces the greateft influence upon Apyrexia; whofe condu& 
and character will never be affected by the fafhionable fharling 
of little writers, who, unable to wield and direct the weapons 
of manly reafon, are for ever imputing the cacoethes feribendi,* 
and, like thief-takers, haud paffibus equis,t aflaulting, with 
the cry of ‘* ftop thiei,” the ears of rangers and paflengers. . 
But, while I feel my fuperiority to the reflections contained 
in the firft part of your paper, I muft declare my furprize, 
that a writer, who prefumes to determine upon the.cacoethes feri- 
bendi, thould fo far forget his character, as to afford the means 
for his own chaftifement. Refpecting Monf, Réaumur, you 
declare yourfelf inclined to think, ‘* that the care and accu- 
racy 
t A latent fire preys on his feverifh veins. 
§ The fhadow of a great names Lucan. lib. I. v. 135. 


|| Hor. Sat. 3, lib. 1, v.42. — Mifconduct fcreened behind a 
fpecious name. ~ 
* A viruient habit of {cribbling. 


+ With unequal fteps. 
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racy {two diftin@ things) of that hitherto unrivalled naturalift 
was (for were) at leaft equal to that (for thofe) of Mr. Walth’s” 
(fuperfluous s, or abbreviation of dis), he grammatical of- 
fences in this paflage, as well as in others, gti willing to 
overlook, ‘as fins of ignorance; but cannot avoid remarking, 
that, if you had ever perufed and confidered the refpective per- 
. formances of Mr. Walfh and Monf. Réaumur with proper 
“6 care and accuracy,” and had been qualified to form a fuitable 
judgement upon the fubject, you never would have delivered 
an opinion fo very unwarrantable ; for, whatever might have 
been Monf, Réaumur’s ** care and accuracy” in other refpects, 
the flighteft attention muft difcover that, in this, they cannot 
deferve any commendation : — he appears to have made his 
few experiments, not to difcover the truth, but to fupport a 
preconceived hypothefis ; and, though there were a thoufand 
trials, of which any one would have been fufficient to prove de- 
cifively that the fhock of the torpedo could not refult from any 
mechanical impulfe, he has carefully avoided them all, left he 
fhould be compelled to difcover the fallacy of his own favourite | 
theory. Thus, a wet flexible thread furely could not have 
impreffed any violent mechanical blow, even upon the delicate 
hand of Monf. Réaumur ; and yet, if, to ove of the fineft tex- 
ture, he had fufpended a fmall piece of metal, and fuifered it 
to fall on a torpedo in the circumftances that ufually accom- 
pany the fhock, he undoubtedly would have felt one which no 
fophiftry could have induced.a man of common fenfe to con- 
fider as the effect of a mechanical power or benumbing quality. 

While you will not admit the fhock of a torpedo to refult 
from an electrical caufe, your objections on this fubject appear 
‘to arife from your unacquaintance with well-known facts, — 
*¢ Light and found” you mention ‘* as the principal charac- 
teriftics of electricity and the Leyden-phial :” but experi- 
ments, made by the Hon. Mr. Cavendifh, undeniably prove 
thefe to be no conftant concomitants or characieriftics of ei- 
ther ; and, in truth, ight and found never appear but when 
the eleciric fluid pafies violently through air or fome non- 

‘conducting fubftance. And Mr. Cavendifh has found-that the 
refidyum of a charged electrical battery is, like the electricity 
of the torpedo, incapable of doing this, and cantegnnney un- 
able to produce either /ight or found, though it occafions a con- 
fiderable fhock. 

You feem likewife greatly perplexed by having difcovered 
that the Leyden-phial cannot be charged under, water ; aad 
wifely infer, that it muft alfo be impoffible that a torpedo 
fhould become charged.in that element. But,can you be fo 
little acquainted with phyfics, as to imagine that no difference 

Y 2 exifts 
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exifts between a fifh and a glafs-bottle — between an animated 
and an inanimated fubftance? You cannot be ignorant, that 
the electric organs of a torpedo are provided with an uncom. 
tion portion of nerves, too large and numerous for the ordi- 
nary purpofes of fenfation and motion : that thefe are the me- 
dium through which the energy of the living principle is ufu- 
ally conveyed: and that this energy, acting through thefe 
nerves, is probably employed in collecting and difcharging the 
ele€tric fluid, by fome fingular endowment of nature, given to 
this animal, to enable it to provide for its fubfifténce and de- 
fence. There is a remarkable fimilitude, in many refpedts, 
between the nervous and eleétric fluids; and, even in ani- 


mals which are not provided with organs fuited to employ the . 


Jatter as the means of defence, we frequently obferve it to be 
confiderably influenced by the living power. ‘This is particu. 
larly the cafe in thofe involuntary elevations of the hair, and 
illuminations of the eyes, which accompany fudden and vio- 
Jent paffions or emotions in men and fome brutes : and it may 
be much more ftrongly prefumed to happen in thofe fith that 
-are evidently provided, by nature, with peculiar organs for 
controuling and employing the ele&tric fluid, fo as to anfwer 
the moft important purpofes of life ; and therefore, until a 
glafs bottle acquires a living principle, with nerves and other 
endowments fimilar to thofe of the torpedo, no reafonable man 
will expect it to be capable of the fame operations, or fufcep- 
tible of a charge in the fame fituation. That the eleétric 
fluid, collected and lodged in lifelefs inert matter, and fponta- 
neoufly acting only by its own elaftic force, fhould exhibit the 
very fame phenomena, as when collected by a fpecial contri-- 
vance and organization of nature, and a¢ting under the energy 
and controul of a vital power, is certainly moft improbable, 
In the torpedo we fee it in new circumftances, and under the 
management of a particular agent. The fluid of itfelf, however, 
appears to be identically the fame, and has undoubtedly every proe 
perty that can be confidered as a conftant necefjary charaéterifue of 
electricity : — it produces the fame fenfations in animals ; is cone 
duéied by all the conduétors of electricity, as metals, water, animal 
fubftances, &c. and is intercepted by every thing which cbftrudts the 
paffage of the elediric fluid. ‘Thefe are facts : it happens, how- 
ever, that you can difcover only one ‘ refemblance” between 
ele€tricity and the torpedo, which is, ¢ that both will give a 
blow ;” and fo, you fagacioufly tell us, ** will a cow’s tail.” 


Without derogating from the force and pertinence of this 
happy illuftration, I cannot but regret ‘that your perceptive 
faculties were not a little more acute, as you might then have 
° Paty ee probably 
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probably: difcovered a more ftriking * refemblance” in the 


‘ftroke of a birch rod. | APYREXIA, 


P. §. Having, I prefume, fatisfied Philo-Veritas, I thal, 
Mr. Editor, addrefs a few words to you, upon this fubjeét, in 


a future paper. 





On Benevolence. 


OT to have been involved in any guilt, that can ftare 
one’s confciencé in the face, and ftain it over with the 

pale and fickly hue of remorfe ; but to be able to look chear- 
fully into one’s felf, and there, plealingly, behold a found and 
healthy mind, that never knew the infirmity of confenting, in 
afingle thought, toa difhonourable and ignoble aétion, and 
that ftands firmly and refolutely bent againft it in all future tri- 


‘als; is the poffeffion of fuch a bleffing, that few, who pafs for 
~-men of the niceft.honour, have Jed their lives fo intirely free 


from blemifh, as barely to guefs the true and real value of fo ex- 
quifite a fruition. But, though it is owing to the frailty and 
imbecility of human nature, that this degree of perfection, Lam . 
{peaking of, is rarely attainable among the fons of men ; yet, 
all, who are defervedly called men of honour, in proportion as 
they have a confcioufnefs of their own inward worth, muft have 
a fhare of this inward delight, which they cannot magnify by 
any thing from without themfelves fo much, as by Suing. 
companion, whofe firm and ftable conftitution of mind has 
been caft in the fame fine and lafting mould of honour and vir- 
tue with their own. 

When fouls of fuch a fuperior form, of fuch an heroic make, 
as Ihave been defcribing, look abroad, and difcover, among 
their honeft infcriors, minds capable of receiving the fineft im- 
preffions, and only in danger of being rendered barren by po- 
verty,, ignorance, ill example, and other injuries of the times ; 
it is then they take a kind of godlike pleafure in _ being commu- 
nicative of their own vaft virtues ; it is then they ftrive, with 


"an exertion of the moft praife-worthy charity, to affift that po- 


verty, to cure that ignorance by falutary doctrines, to fubftitute 


‘ the more influencing power of their own good example in the 


room of the evil patterns given by others, until, by turning 
the injuries of the times into benefits, they raife up their lowly 
and obfcure neighbours to be, as nearly as poflible, the bright 
images of themi{elves, ' 
- The man who, thus making a friendly fearch into the 
minds of his fellow-creatures, whom fortune, or rather 
ence, 
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dencé, hath ‘éffigned to ftand in. a ftation of life beneath him, 


does, wherefoever he finds the foil is promifing and likely te 
fructify, implant early virtue, and fow the feeds of honour and 
wiidom betimes ;. that man, like fome guardian and foul-culti. 
vating angel, will moft affuredly find the harveft of-his merit 
copious and joyful; that man, greatly and fweetly confcioys 
of his having been the happy author of the growing worth of o- 
ther men, will reap the fulnefs of content and glory, and may, 
in fome meafure, be faid to have ravifhed a tafte of heaven be« 
fore his turn. Sucha man cannot well help confidering him- 
felf to be, as it were, fortunately and providentially placed ima 
clafs of fuperior beings, who make it one of the principal en- 
joyments and ends of their exiftence, to approve themfelves as’ 
fo many powerful protectors, guardians, aad patrons, daily and 
hourly adminiftering helps, comforts, and bleflings, to all thefe, 
who are fubordinate to their care. The ftate of fuch a happy 
mortal is but halfa remove lower than that of immortality ; it 
is but a little diminifhed from the ftate of angels. If this power 
of doing good to our inferiors and poorer neighbours be accom- 
panied with a pleafure fo fublime, with fo divine a bleffing, as 
1 have been defcribing, and be at the fame time eafily attainable, 
one would be apt to imagine, that all chofe, who were luckily 
placed within its reach, would be for ever prafping at it, and 
would never be without it. But the cafe is.quite and cleano- 
therwife.—However myfterious this may appear in {peculation, 
yet fo it certainly falls out in practice, that hourly opportunities 
continue to offer this joy and fatisfaction to all well-educated 
and noble perfonages of high rank and fortune in the world; 
and yet very fmall indeed is the number of thofe who will 
vouchtafe to embrace that offer. Ina word, this bleffing con-. 
tinualiy ‘courts, and rarely meets with, the acceptance of th 
reat. : 
: All perfons, who are the favourites of fortune, who fhine in 
the exalted ftations of life, who are gifted with large pofleffions, 
and are furrounded with a multiplicity of fuiters and dependents, 
and whofe figure requires them to keep a numerous retinue of 
fervants, have the bleffing, I have been {peaking of, conttant- 
Jy in their power. For, all great and honourable perfons have 
it in their power (and, if all honourable men were men. of ho- 
nour, they would likewife have it in their wills) to look abroad 
into good familics of narrow and pinching circumftances, and 
difcreetly and charitably pick and choofe from thence, for 
their domeftics, the virtuous diftrefled of both fexes, who have 
been vifited with poverty and humiliation, and rendered lowly 
enough to become fervants ; and whole difcretion, adapting 


their nature and their defires to their condition, has made them 
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Jeatn the Ipirit of obedience, docility, fidelity, “ diligence, 


which is' the fure way to become good ones, € pleafure 
and profit, that will arife to us, both in this and the better 
world, from inftructing the ignorant in. wifdom and virtue, can 
never be greater than where that fpiritual work of mercy is ex- 
ercifed by mafters, as their duty direé&ts them, toward their 
fervants. ; 

A good mafter may be confidered as the foul of his family, 
who communicates life, fpirit, motion, action, and an air of 
dignity, to all the members of it, who are under his direction 
and influence. The man of genuine worth, who makes a 
choice of proper perfons for his fervants, improves them by good 
iaftruétion, and animates them by his own good example, muft 
neceflarily bring them, in the courfe of time, to be, in fome 
meature, like himfelf. If he does this, he will furnith his 


‘ houfe better thari a royal palace that is not filled with fuch 


fervants, though that be never fo plentifully adorned with 
fculptures, ftatues, pictures, gold, and jewels; becaufe his 
houfe will be the habitation of wifdom, virtue, and honour. 
If fuch a mafter be at home, and a ftranger, who wants accefs to 
him, defires it of fuch fervants, the ftranger will be prejudiced 
inhis favour, even before he beholds him ; for, it is eafy, ob- 
vious, and natural, to read, in the voices, looks, and geftures, 
of the people below ftairs, what fort ofa perfon one may expe@ 
to meet with above. Nay, fuppofe him even abfent, he re- 
mains in fome meafure at home, by leaving fo much of the’ 
force of his prefence behind him in thofe who reprefent him : 
he reigns in the civil carriage and obliging deportment of his do- 
meftics; and their grateful manner of receiving all perfons who 
inquire after him, and covet to fee him, does manifeftly pro- 
claim the goodnefs and greatnefs of their mafter. Thus, all the 
honour, and (folikewife) the dithonour, of a well-governed or 
mifconduéted family, reverts to the fource from whence it is de- 
rived, and either clears or pollutes the fountain-head ;_ either 
brightens or obfcures the chara@er of him, whofe bufinefs, in- 
tereft, and duty, it is to regulate and command it. t 
I well know, there are too many haughty flutterers, too many 
aukward figures, and wealthy wretches, in theworld, made giddy 
and unthinking by too much profperity, who. may be faid to 
dream, while they are broad awake, that all people of low con 
dition, without exception, ought to be overlooked ; and abfurd- 
ly and grofly imagine, the very bef of fervants, becaufe they 
are fervants, fhould not be treated as if they were of the fame., 


fpecies with themfelves, but prefer their dogs and their horfed ny. 
before them. When thefe ignorants, who have juft learfied ~*’ 


that their fortunes entitle them to the name of gentlemen; 
ow 
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thew fuch an sntle and inhuman difpofition, their undete | 


fiandings are abu pay too coarfe to be come at by fine raillery < 
they ought to be bluntly told, without ceremony, that good 
fervants might make good mafters, and that theirs, confequentz 
ly, were poflefled of worthy qualifications, of which thems. 
felves appeared to be intirely deftitute. They ought, in very 
plain terms, to be informed, that juft and right reafon had pla~, 
ced their very fervants far above them, inthe valuable efteem. 
of all fober and difcreet gentlemen, though themfelves were, 
pleafed, very unreafonably, to defpife them, becaufe biind for. 
tune, without demerit of theirs, had placed them feemingly 
and fuperficially lower. 
~ It may be thelot of a man to be of a low and obfcure birth, 
and yet of a high and noble fpirit, to have at firft a cramped e- 
ducation and a narrow fortune, and yet to havea foul naturally 
and emphatically great, and fo afterwards to have his mind won 
derfully opened and inlarged. It feems to me to be the vio: 

and boaft of nature over fortune, that fhe can produce fuch va- 
luable creatures, as we may often fee in the moft abjeét ftate of. 
fervitude, and in the loweft life. A true and trufty fervant, an 


~ honeft, faithful, menial, is a jewel of nature, and an ins 


eftimable treafure to a perfon of the greateft fortune; whoma 
be then truly faid to have increafed that fortune, when he fhall, 
have found fuch an one. 

The compaffion that we think due to honeft men, on account 
of their poverty, muft, after their having approved their inte- 
grity in our fervice, be altered, refined, and inriched, into 3 
particular regard, into a genereus and fenfible efteem for their 
perfons ; and from beftowing, as we do at firft, our pity upon 
them, we at length find ourfelves obliged, from an inward ime 
pulfe of gratitude, to bear an affection towards them. TI have, 
for this reafon, confidered it as a well-fpirited piece of advice in 
Monfieur Bruyere, who writes like an accomplithed fine gentle- 
man, when hecounfelsall, of that rank, Yo treat a good old fer- 
vant rather like a friend than a fervant. And truly, fince the 
proverb, which fays, We all know what we are but not one of us 
all what he may be, is {carcely more commonly heard from the 
mouths of little people, than it is fatally and experimentally feen 
in the fudden falls, the alarming furprizes, and unprovided ca- 
fualties of the great ; it is far from impoffible, but that fuch a 
mafter may ftand in need of fuch a fervant for his friend, and 
find him, upon trial, a much better, than any of thofe incon- 
ftant comrades, whom the vulgar world, in their miftaken 
phrafe, would be apt to call his betters, 


I very lately had a ftory told to me this purpofe, by one of m 
friends; and, if the relation affects the reader in the {ame mannéry 
; as 
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On Benevolence. 17 


"qe it did me, he will not be difpleated, that I give it him by 


way of example, as the conclufian of this difcourfe. 

There is a gentleman of my acquaintance, faid my friend, na- 
med Belmont ; 2 perfon of diftin@tion, who filled aad adorned 
an honourable poft in the army, and behaved himfelf commen- 
dably well in a confiderable command duririg the late wars in 
Flanders. He is honeft, brave, hearty, fincere, generous, and 
gfable; was generally courted for his company by his brother 
officers, and univerfally beloved by his foldiers.. In thofe, the. 
funfhine days of his profperity, Belmont held dear, and as his 


‘pofom-intimate, a gentleman, by name Celfus ; and had one 


particular fervant, whom, on account of the many rare quali- 
ties which. he perceived and cherifhed in him, he loved above 
the reft, and treated, as Monfieur Bruyere adyifes, more like 2 


- friend than a fervant ; and whom, for. the fake of his fidelity to 


his mafter, we will call Fido. 
Belmont and Celfus lived, indeed, like true friends together ; 
and, as if each thought the other’s intereft his own, they come 
mutually, as exigemces on either fide required, furnifhed one 
another with confiderable fums of money, and defired no better 
jntereft or fecurity, than the aflurance each had of his refpeQive 
od offices being placed out to fufficient advantage, by being 
rmly rooted in the kind memory of theother. Atlength, 
when they had long Joved and lived together, Celfus, -as, fate 
would have it, was called away to-another quarter of the wolld: 
never fure did foul and body part with more reluctance than 
thefe friends parted, being Jefs certain when, and where, and 
how, they fhould meet again.. Much about the fame time, his 


trufty man Fido, having been formerly bred to a trade, and got - 
‘ alittle ftock by his matter, and his mafter’s acquaintance, wha 


all befriended him, had thoughts of fetting up in the world, 
His mafter, when he difcharged him, added, to the falary he paid 


him, avery handfome prefent, and wifhed him good fortune in - 


the world, with fuch a familiarity and condefcenfion, as made 
the wifh more endearing than the prefent. ‘* After that with, 
I cannot fail of it, fir,” faid the generous menial, with tears in 
his eyes: and, with a polite honefty above his condition, which 
hehad imbibed from his mafter, he added, ‘* If it be my lot to 
thrive in the world, amidft al] my pleafures the greateft fa- 
tisfaétion Ican have, will be, to tell all the congratulating 
friends about me, that the good word of my honoured mat+ 
ter Belmont was the firft fource of my reputation and cre» 
dit, as his favour was the firft foundation of my fortune.” 
After this, if we behold poor Belmont, it muft be under a 
cloud of evils: he met with feveral crofs and fevere accidents in 
life, which reduced him to narrower circumftances, than fuited. 
Vou. LI. Z fe 
















































198 On Benevolence. Be 
fo liberal and fo large a foul: he, who delizhted in extricatine > 


others out of troubles and perplexities, at any expence, was af 
length, involved in great difficulties himfelf. In a word, his 
affairs were brought to that extremity, that a certain fum mut 
be paid by Belmont on fuch a day, or Belmont be expofed, in 
all likelihood, to fuch an indecent diftrefs, as it is painfulto 
think might ever fall to a noble-hearted gentleman’s fhare to in. 
dergo ; the being afked, and at the fame time incapable to pay, 

The day grew near, and many meafures he had tried, but tri. 
ed in vain, to make provifion againft it: it was his fortune to 
be acquainted with many perfons of fafhion, ‘who had been la. 
vifh of their promifes and vows of friendfhip, and profufe, even 
to prodigality, in offering him their fervices, at times when 


they well knew they had no room for proceeding beyond thena- . 


ked offer. He tried them all round, in theirturns, toa man : 
and found them, every foul of them, all falfe-alike. I mut 
mention, in particular, one major Plaufible, (among thofe gen- 
tlemanly impoftors, thofe well-bred deceivers, thofe polifhed 
hypocrites,) who feemed to be the very reverfe of our major 
Steadfaft: he had been loud, above all, in his proteftations of 


unfeigned and unchangeable friendfhip towards Belmont ; ten 


times the fum, in queftion, was not to be fcrupled, whenever 


the /eaft occafion demanded. The greatef? occafion demands . 


it :— atenth part only is wanted to fave his friend from fore 
affliction perhaps imprifonment and ruin.——~Well ! the 
favour is warmly, zealoufly, afked of him, and all the prefiin 

circumftances declared. This great promifer hears them al 

unmoved ; and, when I fay that he at laft, though rolling in 
wealth, gave a:cold denying anfwer of the fame ftamp with the 
reft, does it not paint to us thofe well-bred fictions (as fome 
foftly call them, but, as I call them,) thofe vile lip-fervices, in 
a {urprizing, a ftartling, light? Does it not recommend them to 
what they deferve, a mixture of our contempt and difdain for 
fuch perfons, and of our horror and deteftation for their perfidy 
and falfehood? Call we thefe gentlemen? What are they bet- 
ter than filing aflaflins, that may be faid, under the mafk of 








friendfhip, to way-lay a man, whofe fpirit is already wounded ~ 


and afflicted, that they may intirely deftroy and kill his peace ? 
They are akind of in{naring kidnappers of mens fouls, that de- 
coy away apoor difcontented mind by falfe promifes, to rob it 
of the little eafe it has left, and endeavour, by gilded baits, to 


betray it to calamities, that would be, otherwife, quite foreign . 


to its thoughts ! 

How fhall we fee poor Belmont, who has the ill-luck of fuch 
acquaintance, out of the hands of mifery ? why, the reader will 
be pleafed ta be informed, that Celfus is returned to England, 
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a much in the abundance, as Belmont was.tn the want, of all 








; things, and fettled within a mile ortwoofLondon. On him 
$ were Belmont’s eyes comfortably turned from the fad fcene that 
ft threatened him; here he is fure to be right ; here his addrefles 
i mutt prevail: Ican fancy my(elf walking over the fields with 
0 ‘Belmont, and hearing him communicate his thoughts to me: 
H methinks, [ hear him fay, he is no longer to groan under his 
r, misfortunes, than until they can reach the ear of Celfus; they 
. want nothing toward being relieved, but being barely laid be- 
0 _ fore him: then Belmont isto pleafe him with telling him the 
“ tale of the falfehood of his other acquaintance. Thus, foothing 
n his imagination, Belmont arrives at the houfe of Celfus, is re- 
n ceived with all the warmth of friendfhip ; at length he opens his 
a. complaint, and tells the ftory of the ufage he had met with. 
: Here the generous reader will be ftunned ! —— Belmont’s ftory 
ft was as unprofitable in the ear of Celfus, as if all his prefent fuf- 
\- ferings, and their former friendfhip, had been a fable. Celfus 
Bees I had been in France, had quite loft the Briton, and had learnt, 
or among other fafhions, — to be complaifantly falfe. Ina word, 
of | Celfus was Plaufible again all over. 
nn As Belmont was returning home crofs the fields, loaded with 
er _ heavy reflections, that he could have laughed at the difappoint- 
is. ments, which he met with from a hundred triflers, if Celfus had 
re known of it ; and now to find that Celfus was a trifler alfo ; with 
ie whom fhceuld he providentially meet, but his old man Fido ! 
who was walking out with an intention to lie that night at his 
fi country-lodgings, for the benefit of the air. Fido would walk 
in part of the way back with his old mafter : and, finding him very 
i¢ «.f- melancholy and forrowful, befought and implored him to tell 
6 ~ him the caufe of it. At length Belmont, half fmiling, 
in faid, thou can’ft not help mein it, honett Fido |! ——~ Then, 
to with a figh, faid he, ah! now I think of it, I will tell thee, 
or for thou knoweft Celfus. ——- Thou muft remember him. —— 
ly Sir, replied Fido, and ever fhall.—— I cannot forget your beft 
t= and deareft friend, your other felf; I hope in heaven he is not 
of dead! — Have patience, honeft Fido, faid Belmont; and told 
od - him the whole ftory. Juft as he had finifhed it, and had fhewn 
? him that Celfus was dead to him, they reached alittle public 
e- houfe on the road. — Fido, without anfwering, begged him to 
it walk in, called fora pen, ink, and paper, and wrote a note for 
to the money, which was fomething under a hundred pounds ; 
rn and, giving it his mafter, faid thus: ‘* I am glad at my heart it 
was a {um within my power to help you to, without breaking in 
ch upon my ftock and my credit; becaufe then, though this is 
il] nothing, the trial had been hard: but, {peaking fincerely, I 
d, believe I fhould have parted withit all fos you; for, fir, lowe 
as Z2 it 
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ito * On Benevolence. 


it all toyou.” Tout this ftory thort, {fince my paper is tua 
beyond its ufual length,) after many edifying difcourfes betweeq 
imafter and.man on this occafion, which it is pity fhould be dof, 
they parted. 

‘Tere Jet us not only confider what Celfus was, and what Fide 
was, to Belmont, (Celfus a friend and a companion, Fidos 
tnenial fervant,) but let us'likewife refle&, what the rich Cetfus 
is, and what poor Fido is at prefent. Fido'is an ingenious weae 
ver of fine filks ; Celfus, a.polite wearer of much finerthan Fi. 
do perhaps can weave. — So'farall is well. The vat difpro. 
portion of their fortunes, and their different fituations in ifs, 

uireit.— But how then ‘hall we reconcile this matter, that 
Celfus, afer all this mighty difference in fubftance and figure, 
fhould be only a gentleman in appearance, Fido in reality ? 
To this it is eafy to anfwer, that the ftage of life is like thatof 
the theatres, where the principal parts ated are not always 
the beft ; it is not what part we act, but how weaé& it, ‘that 
makes people give us their applaufe.. I have frequently known 
a trufty fervant the chief ornament of a 'well-writren drama : Iie 
the fame in the world : good fervants are no inconfiderable gra- 
ées and ornaments of human life. eS 
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For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 
Defcription of the City of Chefter. 


6 Darrel is the moft perfe& remains:of antiquity, of is 


kind, now exifting in this kingdom. It is nearly fquase, 
and encompafied with a wall, which, a ftone on it informed:us, 
is, in circumference, one mile, three quarters, and one. hun- 
dred and one yards: it is the.principal walk ‘ofthe citizens, 
and-kept in good repair ; from off it are beautiful ‘and very ex- 
tenfive proipe&ts. There are four gates, ‘which face the: four 
cardinal points, and terminate the four principal ftreets, which 
Grofs at angles in the center of the city. The caftle, whidhrie 
onthe South fide, isin aruinous:condition. This city is «re- 
markable for a'kind of covered:gallery, (called, -by the mhabit- 
ants, Rows,) which runs on each fide the four principal ftreets, 
along which-are the beft fhaps, fo that bufinels may be tranf- 
acted, by foot-paflengers througtrout the city, without their being 


expofed to the weather, except at the croffings, at which there 


are flights offteps. Under the foot-way are: fhops-for inferior 
tradés and other conveniences, which: are on alevel with the 
ftreets. “The cathedral is but indifferent, is built witha foft 


reddifh ftone, and has fuffered'much by time.; the carved~qork,- 
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Defeription of Chefter, Se bd 


Gn the:choir, is very neat. ‘The Chapter-houfe, adjsining, is 


a very ancient ftructure, There are faid to be eleven 
churches, but they make no great appearance. In the fuburbs, 
which are large, are many good private buildings and an ‘hof- 
pital. ‘Over the river Dee, which divides the counties, isan 
ancient ftone bridge. The river is fo choaked up with fand, that 
the merchants have been obliged to make a channel,. through 
which large veflels are brought up to the town. 

We croffed the ‘bridge and entered Flinthire. Ina field on 
our left we obferved an antique Roman fculptuse, fuppofed te 
be a Minerva, with her attendant, the owl. We proceeded 
towards Holywell, and pailed through a:mean village, called 
Haverden, where formerly flood a caftle, built to annoy the 
Welch, of which little now remains except a tower, which ‘is 
converted into.afummer-houfe, by fir John Glynn, who hae a 
feat there. 

Holywell is a good town; the High-ftreet is ‘{pacious and 
wellibuiit. St. Winifred’s-Well is on the Side of athill, fur- 
rounded by high ground : .over the {pring is a good ftone build- 
ing,and, adjoining, a chapel: at the bottom.of :the well are 
fome ered saa 3 the fpots on them were, in ‘times-of fuper- 
ftition, efteemed miraculous.” T:hz water flows through a bath, ia 
which ‘were numbers of poor people. ‘This fpring is faid to 
throw out a.tun a.minute; be that as it'may, the water -rufhes 
out ‘withfuch impetuofity, that it forms a current ftrong enough 
to turn a mill, and empties -itfelf into the Dee, at about.two 
miles diftance. The parifh-church, which is an -ancient 
building, is on the top of a hill, not far from the well. ‘Or 
many of the pews we obferved the name of T. Pennant, which, 
onenquiry, wefound tobe that of the celebrated.author of the 
Britith Zoology, &&c.-in whofe eftate is great part of the town. 
That indefatigable naturalift was then.on a-tour tothe North. 
Proceeding toward:St. Afaph’s, on the road near ‘Holywell, we 
pafled by feverai lead-mines; we faw large quantities of rich lead- 
ore for fmelting, and,-on our right, had-a diftant view of Down- 
ing, the venerable feat of the above gentleman. We rode through 
a pleafant country-toSt. Afaph’s, which is fituated. in the fertile 
vale of Clwyd, on an eminence’ between the little rivers Clwyd 
and Elwy: over the:firtt is a good bridge. The town is very 
fmall; the cathedral. is.a neat building, flated on the top. There 
is a parifh-church in the town, in which the-fervice ts always 
in Welch. The views inthe neighbourhood are-delightful. 

We continued our route through a romantic but -well- culti- 
vated country, paffed on the-borders-of the Marhh of Rhudlan, 
and hada diftant view of the caftle, which is: now-in ruins, 
and is noted-for having been the refidence of Edward 1. while 
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on the redu€tion of Wales, and where he afterwards received ° 


homage. 

We proceeded toward Conway, and paffed the river at the 
ferry where it is better than half a mile broad, it being near its 
mouth ; it divides the counties of Denbigh and Carnarvon, 

Conway is a good town, and confifts chiefly of one ftrait ftreet; 
leading from the water: it is furrounded by a wall, which is 
ftrengthened by towers. The caftle, which is a beautiful build. 
ing, ftands on a high rock, clofe by the river: its towers are 
crowned with four high turrets, or watch-towers, which have 
a pleafing effet, giving it a very light appearance. From 
Conway we rode over the Levan-fands, and pafled the road on 
the fide of Penmanmawr, (a large coaft-rock,) which it nearly 
divides, is near a mile long, about feven feet wide, and hasa 
dwarf-wall to the fea. ‘The perpendicular of the precipice, to 


the fea, at its greateft height, is 240 feet, and as many to the | 


fummit‘of the cliff. The impending crags ftrike the beholder 
with fears not merely imaginary, fragments of the rock being 
fometimes precipitated into the fea, and, in their defcent, over- 
throwing all refiftance ; of which we faw a recent proof, by a 
large breach made in the wall, of feveral yards in length. On 
the fide of this precipice were herds of goats, which were the 
firft we had obferved : they were moft of them white, other co« 
lours not being efteemed : a confiderable profit is made of their 
hair, which jis ufed in manufa€&tures. ‘Thefe animals are partis 
cularly adapted to fuch fituations, being very fure-footed : it is 
amufing to fee with what fecurity they {kip from one crag to 
another. 

We continued to proceed over the fands to Bangor, a {mall 
town, overfhadowed by rocky cliffs: the houfes, which are 
moftly of ftone, are but indifferent; the cathedral, which is 
leaded, is but a mean building and in a very ruinous condition. 
In the church-yard we obferved flowers fet on the freth graves, 
which feems acuftom peculiar to this town. Next the cathe- 
dral is: a free-fchool, which appears to have been a monaftic 
building. The bifhop’s palace is a fmall houfe, and entirely 
obfcured by fome ruinous out-houfes. On the fhore, we faw. 
great quantities of black flates, the produce of the neighbouring 
mountains, of which large quantities are yearly exported. 

We proceeded to Carnarvon, a neat walled port-town, which 
is by nature a place of ftrength, being encompaffed on all fides, 
except the Eaft, by two rivers and the fea, The principal 
ftreet is ftrait, and terminated by two handfome gates. Over 
that toward the country, in a Gothic niche, is the ftatue of 
Edward I. by whom the place was built: the other gate leads 
to the terrace, from whence is a fine view of Angleiea. = 
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wall, which furrounds the town, is nearly fquare, and very thin 


for its height; part of it has lately given way ; it is well-de- 
fended by towers, moft of which are o¢tangular, and have been 
ornamented with handfome watch-towers, or turrets, The 
caftle, which commands the Straits of Mennai, is an elegant 
and noble ftru€ture;. the high-turreted watch-towers, with 
which it is crowned, give it a peculiar airinefs: in the Eagle- 
Tower, (fo called from the ornaments on the top, which rife 
fuperior,) we were fhewn a little dark room, in which, they 
told us, Edward II. was born. Clofe to the caftle is a chapel 
of eafe, in which the fervice is in Englifh, the parifh-church 
being at a confiderable diftance from the town. 

We hired a guide to Snowden, (in Welch, Moel a Wydfa,) 
the moft noted mountain in all the Britifh dominions for its 
height, * produétions, + and remarkable events. In our way, 
we pafied Carnarvon church, which is a good old building, 
Having proceeded about 7 Miles, through a ftony road, in the 
courfe of which we paffed over a rapid ftream, called the Saint, 


(which rifes in thefe mountains, and difcharges itfelf into the 


fea, at Carnarvon,) on doubling a ledge of rocks, which had 
intercepted 


* Dr. Halley, by repeated experiments, found that.the barome- 
ter, on the fummit, ftood 3 Inches ;8; lower than at the foot ;. which 
accords with Mr. Cafwell’s calculation, who found the barometer 
fell one inch every 1000 feet perpendicular afcent; which, I am in« 
formed, by a very ingenious gentleman, well known for his many 
nfefal publications in philofophy, is agreeable to his obfervations : 
fo that the perpendicular height of Snowden is 3800 feet from the 
foot ; to which, if we only add 200 feet, for its defcent to the fea, 
(which, I am perfuaded, the rapidity of the ftreams, which are 
difcharged from the Lake of Llanberis, and its diftance from the 
fea, will admit,) it will be found that 4009 fiet do not exceed its 
real height. 

+ Variety of Alpine plants: in fome of the lakes the char is 
found, a fifth peculiar to the moft exalted regions: eagles and fal. 
cons, of different kinds ; together with that elegant bird, the red- 
billed or Cornifh chough, &e. : 

t This mountain was the great natural bulwark of the Britons againft 
their moit formidable invaders, and that long after the reft of the 
country was reduced ; and which might have been much longer, 
had not their brave though unfortunate ‘prince, Llewellin, left its 
protecting heights to encounter an enemy whofe numbers and difci- 
pline caufed his overthrow. ~ It gives the title of baron to the prince 
of Wales. See Collins’s Peerage of England. 

Some Years fince, in a valley near this mountain, was difcovered 
an ancient farcophagus, of curious workmanfhip, on which was 
cut, intude charaéters, Evelina,. fuppofed to be the daughter ofg 
the brave Britifh prince, Caractacus. " 
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18% Defeription of Chefler, We. 
intercepted our view forwards, we were prefented with one ef 


melt fisiking {cenes in natures The extenfive and beautiful | 


Leake of Lianberis, ia length full three miles, furrounded by 
the toftie mountains, whofe fummits arreft the clouds, from 
this point of view, forms a vaft natural amphitheatre; in the 
center of which, Snowden rifes greatly {uperior: the nume 
berlefs ftreams, which run down the fides of the mountains inte 
the lake, add not a little to the beauty of the fcene. The bore 
ders of the lake prefent to wew 4 pleafing variety; in fome 
places, being edged with fruitful enclofures, which, from the 
difpofition of the ground, are exhibited in a pleafing irregula. 
sity, as feen between the projecting rocks, which, in fome 

laces, advance acrofs the lake, forming beautiful cafcades, 

his lake formerly abounded with char, which are now all de. 
ftroyed by the water from the copper-works, which are carried 
on in thefe mountains, mixing with thofe of the lake. After 
siding about two miles, along the fide of the lake, we arrived ag 
a fmall cottage, at the foot of the mountain, inhabited by 9 
poor induftrious family, confifting of a labouring man, his 


wife, and feveral children, the piftures of happinefs and health,’ 


The woman and children were employed in {pinning woollen. 


arn for hofe, not for themfelves ; the poor in this country, as” 


in Scotland, net being acquainted with the wear either of them 
or fhoes. From this little dwelling we proceeded toward the 
fummit above the cottage, and rode through a fwamp full of 
ftreams, by which part of the waters of the mountain are cone 
veyed into the lake: this was fucceeded by a large plain, on 
which theep were feeding : here we fecured our horfes, and pro« 
ceeded on foot, the way proving much too fteep for riding: the 
afcent now became difficult, both from the fteepnefs and -quan- 
tities of loofe ftones. Having proceeded about two miles from 
the bottom, a vifible alteration was obfervable in the vegetable 
productions, the common graffes, &c. giving way to thofe pe- 
culiat to the moft exalted regions: the clouds now began to 
incommode us, increafing as we afcended. About three miles 
from the foot, we came to a large fpring, the higheft on the 


mountain, the water of which was intenfely cold. From this. 


place we proceeded about a mile of fteep afcent to the fummit, 
treading on a carpet of Alpine plants; to examine which, that 
unrivalled naturalift, Mr. Ray, made two journies to this moun- 
tain. The fummit is of confiderable extent, and, when feen 
at a diftance, the furface forms an ellipfis, exclufive of twe 
peaks, of which the fouthern is the higher, whofe heights bear 
but an inconfiderable proportion. On the eaftern fide is a vaft 
recipice, to whofe perpendicular thofe celebrated and welle 
ota precipices,. Dover Cliffs, are but trifling, At the bot- 
ton 
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The Speculators “185 
tom isa lake, in which'is found the char. This water is faid 
to have a greenith caft ; as have the higheft lakes on the Alps. 
The fummit of this mountain is only acceffible for about three 
months in the year, from the quantities of {now which at o- 
ther times fall in thefe higher regions, and which, in the val- 
leys,. are at the fame time frequently converted to fhowers of 
rain. 





For th MONTHLY LEDGER, 


THE SPECULATOR, 
Numeer XI. 


Qua mihi praftiteris memini, femperque tenebo : 
Cur ideo taceo, Pofthume? tu loqueris. 
Incipio quoties alicui tua dona referre, 
rotinus exclamat ; dixerat ipfe mihi. 
Non belle quedam faciunt duo ; fufficit unus 
Huic operi. Si vis ut loquar, ipfe tace. 
Crede mihi, quamvis ingentia, Pofthume, dones, 
Auétoris pereunt garrulitate fur. Martial. lev. 53. 


- TT\EAN SWIFT’s inftructions to fervants are certainly in- 


comparable in their kind ; and I cannot but think the. 


_ beft qualified of all may find fomething in them, which, if 


properly obferved, may make them more expert adepts in the 
arts of their vocation. What pity it is this great mafter did 
not exert his abilities in the fervice of thofe in fuperior fta- 
tions, and inftil into them fuch principles as are confiftent 
with the dignity of lordly nature ! — them how to con- 
fer favours with a proper grace, and in what manner to treat 
their humble friends ; whereby they may enjoy the exquifite 
pleafure of keeping them in the crouching ftate of flavifh de- 
pendence, to the great diverfion of themfelves, and the abject 
depreffion of the fupplicant. 

The writer of the following letter feems to be fo well verfed 
in the ungenerous art of doing a pretended generous action, 
that I fhall venture to give it, and my reply, to my readers, 
without apology. 


To the SPECULATOR. 
“ STR, 
“ T am a gentleman of rank and fortune, and have a nu- 
merous train of dependents ; with whom I play my cards fo 
_ Vox. III. Aa, well, 
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well, that they afford me excellent diverfion, I hate -thofy 


dull dogs who can fpend a whole day in running down a & 

or a fox:. my game is of a nobler kind. If any unlucky 
rogue is in diftrefs, he comes to me ; I relieve his pocket very 
generoufly, and he immediately enters into my train. Tenor 
a dozen compofe my pack ; but there is one mean-fpirited raf. 
cal whofe foul harbours never a fpaik of gratitude to fo noblea 
benefactor. I fed him at my own table at firft, and afterwards 
-got -him a-good living amongft men of reputation ; and now 
fhe affects to defpife both me and my good offices. I have tried 
every method to bring him toa fenfe of what he owes me; but 
allin vain: as he frequently waits upon me from a pretence of 
fhewing his gratitude, I take occafion to offer him my advice, 
to point out fome parts of his conduct which are not confiftent 
with his duty to me, bis patron, and give him wholefome rules 
for his future behaviour; I reprefent to him how thankful he 
ought to be that he has fo good a friend, one who is generous 
enough to tell him ingenuoutfly of his faults, and to fhew him 
that, if others take not the fame liberty with him, it is be. 
caufe they have not fo great an attachment to his intereft, or 
are not honeft enough to forewarn him of the danger he incurs 
by his conduct : befides, I tell him, as he owes every thing to 
me, and all his fuccefs to my recommendation rather than his 


own paltry abilities, he ought not to be fo backward, but 


fhould confult me on every occafion, even the moft trifling, 
for how fhould he (you know) pretend to know any thing, 
who has had fo little experience in the world ? then again, 
© Mr. » you fhould think of what I have done for you; 
T have raifed you from a dunghill: reflect only on what you 
were a few years ago, and what ftation you would yet have 





filled, had it not been for my friendfhip. You are now got | 


into a reputable family, who, on my account, will fhew you 
’ every civility: but you muft not expect, if you fhould forfeit 

my efteem, to find another who will be fo weak as to defcend 
to give advice toa man who has had fo low an education.’ — 
Thus, fir, I endeavour to make the fellow fenfible of the bes 
nefits he has received at my hands ; but he feems infenfible of 
the goodnefs of my intentions. It is true, he frames a fpeech 
of thanks for my paft kindnefs ; but he has the effrontery to 
a& contrary to my advice, and has told a confident of his, 
that he fhall ccafe to wait upon me, becaufe, forfooth, I am 
fo friendly as to tell him the truth. I can fcarcely contain my- 
felf when I think of this blockhead’s a@tions, who prefumes 
to follow his own judgement : — but he was always a fool. I 
hate flaitery ; yet the numfcull will never give up his opinion 
put of deference to me, efpecially if any officious meddler a- 
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The Speculator. i87 
pongft’ His pretended friends has been filly enough to approve 
of his intentions: and yet the fellow has not done badly for 
himfelf ; but it makes one mad to find he afks others advice, 
and defpifes that of the than who raifed him from amidft the 
very dregs of the people. Pray, good fir, teach him better, 
and convince him he ought to place an implicit corifidetice in 
me, and do nothing contrary to my pleafure. Hang tHe dog! 
he is hardly worth one’s notice ; and yet I fhould like to hum- 
ble him a little ; do your beft, and you fhall have the thanks 
of *¢ Yours, 

“© AGENES.” 


‘© When aman, Agenés, does an ation to another from 
any other difpofition than that which bears the impreffion of . 
true generofity, he muft expect that a noble-minded perfon, 
though really in diftrefs, will defpife the fpirit of the giver, 
and hold the gift in abhorrence. Wher wé beftow favours, 
* the left-hand ought not to know what the right-harid does.’ 
Generofity, in this cafe, is fomewhat like to charity ; * he, 
who gives to the poor, lays up treafure in heaven,’ and muft 
not look for his reward in this fublunary ftate; fo generous 
actions ought not to be treafured up in the memory of thé per- 
fon who beftows, but folely in the breaft of the receiver. Se- 
néca, I rétnember, has'wifely enacted: — Beneficii inter duos 
lex eft: alter fatim oblivifei debet dati; alter accepti nunquam. 
Qui dedit beneficium, taceat 3 narret qui accepit. Between men, 
this is the law of Kindnefs, that the doer of a berieficent aQion 
fhould commit the remembrance thereof to the winds-; but the 
than benefited, to matble: let him that beftows 4 kindrefs 
never mention it ; it is fufficient that the receiver alone fhould 
fpread it abroad ; for it ought to be an invariable rule, thae 
he, who tells me of the great things he has done for me, gives 
a certain evidence of an ungenerous mind, and of courfe, by 
his unkindnefs, in fome meafure cancels the debt I owe him ; 
he weakens the chain, by his indifcretion, which would other- 
wife have held me in eternal gratitude. When Tibullus re- 
minded Crato of the prefent he had made, he ceftainly inade it 
evident that generofity had no fhare iri the gift: indeed, the 
very act of reminding him of it was a tax neatly equal to the 
gift ; fo that, in the cafe before me, I cannot but efteem the 
perfon complained of in a fuperior light to thyfelf: he pof- 
fefles, in my opinion; an honeft elevation of foul, which dif- 
dains thofe favours that true generofity of {pitit does not con- 
fer, and defpifes that meannefs which can kneel to kifs the 
hand of him, however great or high he may be, who endeas 
vours to bind the proftrate wretch in the chains of flavifh de- 

Aa2 pendence ; 
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pendence: — and yet, Agenes, there are many who can dee 
{cend to fuch a mean proftitution of their freedom, the gift of 
Heaven! too many, Agenes, of Iffachar’s fons remain upen 
éarth, who, as formerly, may now be termed frrong affes, 
couching down between two burdens, which wealthy pride: 
and infolence compofe ; and I am forry fo many have entered 
into thy train. Read Seneca, my friend, (if thou art worth 
of the name,) and remark the following ftory, which I thail 
tranfcribe in the words of L’Eftrange, for the benefit of fuch 
lords of creation, fuch men of rank and fortune, as thy 
felf.”” 

© There was a man of quality, who, in the triumviral pro- 
{eription, was faved by one of Czfar’s friends, who would be 
ftill twitting him with it who it was that preferved him, and 
telling him, over and over, You had gone to pot, friend, but for 
me. — Pray, fays the profcribed, let me hear no more of thisy 
or een leave meas you found me. I am thankful enough, of my- 
felf, to acknowledge that I owe my life to you, but it is death to 
have it perpetually rung in my ears as a reproach : it looks as if you 
bad only faved me to carry me about as a fpedtacle. I would fain 
Sorget the misfortune that I was once a prifoner, without being led a 
prifoner all the days of my life.’ 

I am, &Se. : 


Tue SPECULATOR. 





To the EpitorR of th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


Inclofed you have a defcription of a curious animal, which 
was exhibited in London, 1n 1773, by the name of a Satyr, 
and, I believe, has never been defcribed by any writer: If 
you think it worthy of a place in your valuable Repofitory, 
the inferting it will oblige Yours, See 


HE fatyr was, in make, very like that well-known ani- 

mal, the baboon. The external parts, from the fore- 
head to the tail, were covered with a fine dark mottled fur. 
The fkin was white. The ears were fhort and pointed, as in 
the cat. The irides were of a dark chefnut. The nofe was 
fcarlet, ornamented at the fides with a fkin of a lively blues 
obliquely ribbed. The noftrils were horizontal. The mouth 
was very large, and exhibited a formidable fet of teeth. The 
fangs were, in make and fize, like thofe of the lion and ty- 
ger. The lower chaps were furrounded with a long yellowith 
beard, The fore Jegs, or rather arms, were covered, on the 
outfide, 
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outfide, to the fecond joint of the fingers. The hind feet 
were divided into fingers, except the fecond toes, which were 
clawed, as .in the mongooze, &c. The tail was, in length, 
about fix inches ; full of hair, and generally carried ered. 
The hair on the breaft, belly, and infide of the limbs, was 
white. The pofteriors were bare, of a lively blue colour, fur- 
rounded with fcarlet ; and the reft of the inferior parts, of the 
Jatter colour. The animal was male. Its length was about 
five feet. Its. natural attitude, except when on its haunches, 
was prone on all fours, Its difpofition, like others of the 
fame genus, was fullen, mifchievous, and fierce. The per- 
fon who fhewed it faid it came from Guinea. 

N. B. Many years fince, an animal, fimilar to the above, 
was fhewn in London, under the fame name, and faid to 
come from Tartary: it lived but a few days after its arrival. 
By the fkeleton, which is now in a public exhibition, it ap- 
pears to have been much the fmaller of the two. 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER, 


On the Nature of Man. 


AN isa middle fpecies of being, placed in that part 
of the vaft cone of exiftence where mere fenfe is united 
to rational intelligence. Being a compound of both natures, 
he is liable to be affected by the influence of inferior as well 
as {uperior objects, with which he is furrounded. But, although 
thefe operate alternately upon him, yet their operation is not 
fo powerful as to deftroy that freedom of the will which con- 
ftitutes him a moral agent. In him the celeftial and terreftrial 
natures are united. He ftands related to both worlds, by 
connections which the exercife of his own powers may either 
relax or ftrengthen. Although the child of corruption, and 
brother to the worm, he may trace up his origin to the Deity, 
and claim relationfhip with glorified fpirits on high. 

Our conneétion with matter and objeéts of fenfe is necef- 
fary to our very being, in the prefent mode of exiftence: but, 
as human life is only a journey; through a wildernefs of danger 
and uncertainty, toa more permanent and happy abode; as 
we are formed for higher attainments, and fuperior blifs; it 
ought to be our principal bufinefs while here to weaken that 
connection, by fixing our 2%. -!iuns on celeftial objects, and 
that future inheritance whick lies beyond the limits of time. 

But our connection with God, the univerfal parent, and 
fountain of all happinefs and perfeftion, is the fource of our 

comfort 
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comfort if time, and our joy in eternity. The relation which 
our fpirits ftand in tothe Father of all /pirits is that of children ; 
we are his offspring, whom lie hath created to live to his 
honour, to celebrate his praife, and to be partakers of his 
glory. He is the univerfal Father as well as righteous Go- 
vernor of the world. From him we derive every fenfe, fa. 
culty, and power of enjoyment, and are continually depen. 
dent upon him. He called us into being, and our exiftence 
here is terminated by his will, Not only the material world, 
but every rank and order of intelligent fpirits, wait his nod, 
and are the inftruments of his power. Before him the rocks 
tremble, the mountains melt, and the moft exalted feraphs 
hide their faces with both their wings. 


But, although we are all his children by creation; yet there 


is a nearer relation which it moft neceflarily behoves us to 
cultivate ; a relation, indifloluble in its nature, which, if 
attained in time, will increafe in ftrength to alleternity. We 
are emanations (if I may be allowed the expreffion) of that 
divine effence which can never be annihilated ; but which 
remains from everlafting to everlafting. This immortal res’ 
lation will infinitely furpafs all other conneétions in its glotious 
effets, and become a never-failing fpring of felicity when 
every human confolation fhall fail, To minds capable of 
folid reflection, who extend their views beyond this little 
fcene of things, there is no confideration more awfully pleafing 
than that of the foul’s immortality, It affe&ts the foul with’ 
a peculiar folemnity. To refle&t that ouf exiftence will run 
parallel with eternity, and that the tranfient duration of 
human life is the only ftate of preparation for that great, that 
folemin, event, which will for ever fix us in happinefs or woe; 
is furely enough to make the ftouteft heart tremble. _ It is pro- 
bable, from the want of a full belief in, and frequent recollec- 
tion of this important truth, that multitudes live in a ftate of 
infenfibility with refpect to their greateft intereft; and, with 
indifference of mind, approach ** that undifcovered country 
from whence no traveller returns.” 

lt has been one powerful means of deftroying the proper 
effect of religion, in the minds of men, to darken the path of 
virtue, and reprefent her as an enemy to the innocent enjoy- 
ments of life. Involved in this error, weak and fuperftitious 
minds frighten themfelves, and deter others from walking in 


that way which wifdom pronounces to be the path of pleafant- . 


nefs and peace. 

‘They have dreffed up religion in the hoary veftments of 
monattic feverity, and reprefented her as being an implacable 
enemy to reafonable enjoyment: but, when the ts ftript : 
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thefe falfe coverings, and viewed in her native beauty and ex- 
cellence, fhe appears altogether lovely, and, like the king¥ 
daughter, all glorious within. If we carefully examine the du- 
ties required of us in this ftate of exiftence, even without ta- 
king into the account the rewards of virtue in futurity, they 
will be found beft adapted to promote that happinefs we fo ar- 
dently fearch after. It is the peculiar excellence of the Chrif- 
tian-religiom, that its precepts tend to the improvement of all 
our faculties, both natural and intellectual, and to the in- 
creafe of all genuine felicity. They are not intended or cal- 
culated to debafe human nature, but to exalt it. They do not 
require the paflions to be annihilated, but only that they 
fhould be regulated, and reftricted within the limits of tempe- 
rance and fobriety. ; ; 

He, who is governed by the wife rules of religion, and o- 
beys her precepts, enjoys every real pleafure, all the natural, 
focial, and domeftic, fweets of this life. His fenfes are agree- 
ably gratified, but not palled by enjoyment. All nature lies 
before him in one delightful profpe@t, wherein are delineated 
the power, wifdom, and goodnefs, of Deity. While he con- 
templates the beauty of the vifible creation, he adores its glo- 
rious and munificent Author with gratitude and praife. Not 
fo the pampered epicure, or licentious libertine. While thefe 
are engaged in riot, intemperance, and diffipation, that blunt 
the edge of appetite and deftroy thofe very fenfations they at- 
tempt to indulge, the virtuous man preferves his faculties fuf- 
ceptible of the higheft pleafure. He enjoys life, with all its 
fweets ; while the mere fenfualifi only drags on a bare exiftence, 
not only incapable of tafting real happinefs, but involved in 
much difquietude and forrow. ; 

By a fteady performance of the duties peculiar to his ftation 
he gains the efteem and friendfhip of all whofe efteem and 
friendfhip are worth cultivating, and feels within himfelf.the 
complacent gratulations of an approving confcience. If, in 
the journey of life, he meets with trouble ; — if the arrows of 
malevolence are fhot forth againft him by wicked men ; — they 
may, for amoment, difturb, but cannot deffrey, his peace. If 
ficknefs, pain, or death, threaten him, he has a fafe afylum 
to flee to, within himfelf, where he enjoys a ferenity which 
nothing can deftroy. He knows he is under the care and pro- 
tection of that Being in whofe arm is unconquerable ftrength. 
The fecret approbation of a confcience void of offence will 
hufh the clamour of envy, and adminifter confolation in every 
calamity. A; 

But, when he extends his views to that future ftate of be- 
dng where every virtue will be rewarded with joy aati: 

e 








‘he triumphs in the anticipation of that felicity which he knows 
‘will be the portion of the righteous for ever: his connedion 
‘with earth and earthly things is gradually weakened ; but he 


which will finally exalt him to the perfection of his nature, and 
‘unite him to that glorious fociety who fhine as the ftars for ever 


and ever. 
SENEX, 





For th MONTHLY LEDGER, 
THE CENSOR. 
NuMBER III, 

Stultitia plerumque exitio eft. 


AVING, in my laft, pointed out the principal fource of 
the prefent immorality, and mentioned fome of the con- 
fequences attendant on the. abfurd manner of educating the 
greateft part of our youth of family and fafhion, I fhall now con- 
tinue the fubje@t, and, in defcending to particulars, endeavour 
to be as explicit as poffible. 
‘The right education of youth is, unqueftionably, a matter of 
the higheft importance; it has always been‘fo efteemed, by 
men of the greateft abilities, in all ages; many of whom have, 
with great candor and judgement, given excellent models for 
‘tightly forming the human mind, and the moft rational inftruc- 
tions for completing the real gentleman as well as the man of 
bafinefs. From the great difparity of circumftances in the 
feveral ranks, in which providence has placed mankind, arifes 
the abfolute neceffity of the different modes in the education of 
each: thofe, who, by their rank and ftation in life, are deftined 
to fill fuperior employments, will infallibly difgrace them by 
attainments fuited only to the plodding mechanic ; a deficiency 
in abilities or morals will render them truly odious, as there 
cannot be in nature a more contemptible character than an igno- 
Tant and wicked man in an elevated ftation: the confequences 
of a mifguided authority are too obvious to need defcription. 
From hence, will evidently appear the-abfolute neceffity of a 
ftriG attention to properly forming the minds of youth who are, 
in future, to fill {tations of eminence, in which, their inferiors 
thould behold them exemplary patterns of found learning and 
religion,. the ornament of their country, and .the delight. of 
mankind. 


De 
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mankind. But how different. a picture fiom this does the ge- 
neral behaviour of thofe perfons exhibit! What {pecies of pro- 
fligacy do they not make their ftydy and their boat! To enu- 
merate every particular would be a labour almof endlefs:. I 
fhall, however, at times, take notice. of the moft pernicious, which 
appear to affect equally too many of the youthof bath fexes. The 
univerfal practice of gaming, though fo juftly expofed by many 
eminent writers, who, with great ftrength of argument, have 
clearly proved the turpitude of it, is, notwithftanding, efteemed a 
fafhionableaccomplifhment; anda young lady or gentleman would 
be thought greatly deficient, in point of a polite education, wha 
did not thoroughly underftand every manceuvre neceflary to 
card-playing: nay, fo great is the tenacityof numbers, in this re- 
{pect, that, to the great reproach of our feminaries of education, it 
conftitutes the principal employment, in the winter-evenings, 
of the youth of both fexes, in many boarding-fchools. I do 
not write this from the information of others, but from my own 
certain knowledge of the places where this infamous practice 

revails. It is not uncommon for a young lady, of the meaneft 
natural abilities, unfkilled in every part of ufeful education, and 
poflefled of no other qualifications than an expert knowledge of 
eard-playing, dancing, and a-fafhionable ailurance, ta be re« 
ecived in company with the bigheft eclat, extolled as a prodigy 
of politenefs, and, in {pite of every natural or acquired defect, 
fiattcred into a high opinion of her importance, and a fixed per~ 
juafion of the fuperiority of her accomplifhments. So irrefiftibly 
does the force of cuftom appear to operate, and fo faicinating are 
the examples of fplendid levity, that perfons of very moderate 
fortunes feem determined, at all events, to an implicit imita- 
tien; too. frequently educating their children in this abfurd mane 
ner, and, by a prepofterous inverfion of Solomon’s advice, 
“ ‘Train up their youth in the way they fhould ot go, and, 
when they are old, they cannot depart from it.” There cannot 
be a ftronger indication of a loofe and trivial mind than a pro- 
penfity to gaming, this fafhionable method of murdering time : 
it argues a defiance to the dictates of right reafon, and the high. 
eft contempt of every fpecies of moral rectitude; .it at once con- 
founds. every neceflary diftinction, and puts the peer on a level 
with the porter; it annihilates the very means of fubfiftence to 
many ingocents, and fills the griping hand of ufury; it heigh- 


- tens the natural protervity of youth and inflames their paffiens, 


frequently impelling them to the commiffion of enormities.dif- 
graceful to their families and fatal to them{clves. —~ The guar- 
dians of youth would do well to reflect rightly on the importance 
of the charge committed to them; a fatlure herein being irre- 
trievable ; and their pofterity may too late deplore the miferies 
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t confequent on their mifcondu&: a minute watchfulnefs and [ 
a circumfpeétion is their ar ase duty ; as alfoa ftri& en- 

quiry into the morals of thofe they entruft with their education; Ct 

preventing, as much as poffible, their imbibing the leaft tafte Al 

for any fathionable levities, and impreffing them with juft now ha 

i tions of the awful majefty of their Creator, with the great dans on 
ai ger of incurring his difpleafure: otherwife, vicious habits wil] go 
4 naturally contaminate every principle of virtue and right reafon, L: 
and aflume, as fubftitutes, every difgraceful enormity. pe 
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! For the MONTHLY LEDGER. . 
uy : 

"i On confidering the End of cur Being. y 
i, T is of the utmoft importance to mankind, amidft all the ff « 

tisfactions of life, to confider the great end of our being, and te 
for what purpofe we were created: thefe will lead us to higher a 


confiderations than the means of getting wealth, which, at pres v 
fent, feem, if we view the conduct of men, to be the only end f 
of living. If we introvert the mind, we fhall fee, in ftrong. va 
and legible characters, that there is a principle in us, but not of 
us, which, by its precepts, points to a more noble object, and 
1; inftruéts in things that relate to a hereafter. That there isa 
if God, infinite in power and majefty, adorable in all his attri- 
i butes, and that his intention is the happinefs of mankind, here 
and to alleternity, is not only demonftrated by the whole crea~ 
tion, but from ample teftimonies of good men, in all ages, 
| The fcriptures contain abundant proof of his love; and we are 
warranted, by them, to believe it is univerfal. It was not on- 
ly among the Jews his perfeCtions were known, but many amon 
the heathen teftified to an almighty power, that fuperintend 
the actions of men, and alfo to the indwelling of him, by an. 
internal principle; by which, if its precepts are attended to, the 
may be inftruéted in all virtuous actions, and raifed above all 
earthly enjoyments to a holy adoration of him that lives for evey, 

J have heretofore given fome quotations from Seneca to fupe 
port this doétrine: I fhall now, for the fatisfaGtion of fuch readers 
as may not have the opportunity of a clofer enquiry, tranfcribe 
a few more expreffions of fome diftinguifhed heathens, whofe 
lives dnd converfations have perpetuated their memories, as ex~ 
a a to future generations, in fupport of thefe principles ; 
and they are a ftanding evidence of the goodnefs of the fupreme 
Being to all the workmanfhip of his hainds, in every age. Some 
of thefe lived fome hundyed years before Chrift, and, confe- - 
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quently, prior to Seneca, who lived in the time of Nerd, and 
was cotemporary with the apoftle Paul. 

Orpheus, who lived one thoufand two hundred years before 
Chrift, thus expreffes his belief of God, according to Clem. 
Alex. ‘* His hand reaches to the end of the fea, his right- 
hand. is every where, and the earth is under his feer: he is 
only one, begot of himfelf, and of him alone are all things be- 
got ;. and God is the firft and the laft.” Zeno, according to 
Laertius, tells us, ‘* That God is an immortal being, rational, 
perfe&, intellectual, in beatitude ; void of all evil, provident 
over the world and things in the world; not of human form 5 
maker of all ; as it were, father of all. Again, God, or the 
power of God, is fuch, that it governs, but is not governed : 
it governeth all things; fo that if there were any thing more 
excellent, he could not pofibly be God.” | 

Antipater, a famous ferious Stoic, in his difcourfe of God 
and the world, according to Plutarch, has thefe expreffions : 
“¢ We underftand that, which we cail God, a fpirit fall of in- 
telligence or wifdom, a living nature or divine fubftance, bleiled 
‘and incorruptible, doing good to mankind: prefent through the 
whole world ; receiving feveral denominations from the diver- 


_ fity of his appearances and the various operations and effects of 


his divine power therein. 

- Socrates, the father of the Stoics, was of a virtuous life, 
and his example is handed down to us with admiration by many 
hiftorians. He died a martyr to the libertine fpirit of the age 
he lived in: but, after his death, he was fo Jamented, that the 
people flew fomte of his judges, and erected monuments to per- 
petuate his memory. He has (among many other of his fay 
ings) the following expreffions, which clearly prove that the 
goodnefs of God was extended to the Gentiles, and that their 


Minds were divinely enlightened. ‘* The Mind (by which 


term they called God) is the difpofer and caufe of all things ; 
perfe&t in himfelf ; giving the being and well-being of every 
creature.” He called it, according to Plutarch, ‘* His good 
angel, which fuggefted to his mind what was good and virtu- 
ous, and inclined and difpofed him to a ftri& and pious life ; 
which furnifhed him with divine knowledge, and very often 
impelled him (though in the ftreets) to preach to the people, 
fometimes in the way of fevere reproof, at other times for infor- 
mation, gently diffluading from intemperance, and exhorting to 
repentance in hopes of immortality.” Thus fpake Socrates : 
and, when Crito, one of his followers, afked him how he would 
be buried, he (being condemned to drink a cup of poifon) ane 
{wered, ** As you will, if you can catch me. But, dear Crito, 
fays he, let it not be faid that Socrates is carried to the graveand 
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Jaid underground ; fuch a miftake were a wrong to my foul. Be 
not dejected; tell the world —, ante buried, and that after 
what manner thou pleafeft. Yet (fays Socrates) 1 may: pray to 
God, and ‘will, that my paflage hence may be happy, which Ibe. 
feech hith to grant.” This, fays Plato, was the end of the bef, 
the wifeft, and moft juft, of men. A ftory, which, Cicero pro- 
feffed, he never read without tears. Plato, his difciple, and the 
follower of his life and doétrines, has thefe expreffions, which a. 
gree with the fcriptures, although we have no reafon to believe he 
évet read them. ‘* The light and fpirit of God, fays he, are ag 
‘wings to the foul, oras that which raifes up the foul into a fen. 
fible communion with God, above the world, which the mind of 
tan is prone to flug or mire itfelf withal.” ** And (adds Plotin, 
& follower of Plato) God is the very root of the foul.” 
Pythagoras has thefe expreffions :_ ‘* What greater pleafure 
than to behold the ferene afpeé&t of God! What things are 
agreeable to God cannot be known, unlefs a man hear God 
himielf.” Again, ** But, having overcome thefe things, (viz, 
evils,) thou fhalt know the cohabitation, or dwelling together, 
of the immortal God and mortal men, whofe work is life: the 
work of God is immortality, eternal life.” Again, ** God is 
one 5 heis not, as fome conceive, out of the world, but intire 
within himfelf, as in a complete circle, furveying all genera» 
tions. He is the falt ofall ages; -the agent of ‘his own powers 
and works; the principle of al] things ; one heavenly luminary 
or light; and father of all things; only wife, invifible, yet 
intelligible.” ' 
I might quote Plutarch, Epiftetus, Solon, Thales, Chilo,: 
with various others, to prove the force of this divine principle 
inthe mind, in that their virtue was confpicuous in their lives 
and converfations; but I fhall conclude thofe, though hue. 


tous, before me, with the following of Anaxagoras, (Socrates’s: 
miatter,) noble by birth, but more noble for his knowledge and 


virtue. ay 

‘* God, fays he, is an infinite felf-moving mind ; and this 
divine infinite mind is the efficient caufe of all things: -every 
.thing being made according to its fpecies by the divine mind ; 
“who, when all things were confufedly mixed together, came 
and reduced them to ordtr.” 


Itis, doubtlefs, true, that Anaxagoras had no {mall fhare of 
true light, to give this account of both God and the creation ¢: 


his memory was celebrated, by the Greeks, for having very 
much improved their underftandings concerning God and im- 

mortality, as appears from feveral reputabie authors. 
The fayings, here quoted, correfpond with the fcriptures, 
and are nearly fimilarto the declaration of the prophet. Amass 
chap. 
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On the Caufe of the Scurvy. 104 
ehap. 4, verfer3. “ Lo! ‘he that formeth the monfitdins aiid 
created the wind, and detlareth unto man what-is bis thought, that 
taketh the morning darknefs, and treadeth upon the high places 
of the earth, the Lord, the God of Hofts, is his namé.” ' 
Let the Chriftians of thefe times view themfelves as in the 
mirror of the Gentiles, and fee how far they were exceeded, by 
many of them, in the practical virtues of Chriftianity. They 
bore teftimony to the law written in the heart, although ‘not in- 
ftructed thereunto by human means ; they lived agreeable to its 
recepts, and by it were taifed fuperior to human inventions, 
and died in full hope of a glorious immortality. We have thé 
fame means in our power, and the privilege of the {criptures, 
which they had not; let not, therefore, any, called Chriftian, 


fall fhort of its precepts. 
PAMPHILIUS, 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


Bome Remarks on the Caufe of the Difemper called the Scurvy, f 
Frequent in long Voyages. - 


f°) fent abroad, and manned by our brave feamen, if thé 
lowing hints may any way conduce to preferve them in 4 
ftate of health, under the many hardfhips they undergo, my 
end, in this delineation, will, in a good degree, be anfwered. 
And, ‘as the diftemper, commonly called the feurvy, in long 
voyages, is one of the moft deftructive difeafes that'fo frequently 
attends that ufeful part of the community, ‘the failors, Ihave 
often wifhed fome able pen had been employed in exploring its 
fource; but, as I have not yet met with any thing which has 
fully tended to inveftigate this fubject with that perfpicuity and 
poe the moving neceffity of ‘the fubject required, IT have 
ere prefumed, though with much diffidence of my abilities, to 
offer to the public fome thoughts thereupon. 
. Therefore, to begin with the beginning of the affair, in eves 
ty thip, deftined for a long voyage, it is reafonable to prefume, 
an adequate ftock of well-falted meat is laid in ftore ; and, when 
the voyape is intended‘to be a very long one, the victuals are 
More faired than for coafting voyages. Now, the effe& of the 
falt, when fo liberally beftowed on the meat, is of fuch confes 
quence, that, when a long time imbibed into the flefh, fo mach 
fixed with the angular particles of the falt, they become, to= 
gether, very powerful. ‘Then, to complete the diftmal. and 


tuagical 


A’ it is now expected that many of the king’s thips will be 
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tragical part of the affair, copper boilers are employed on- 
board thefe fhips, to drefs thefe fo very much corroded vic« 
tuals ins and the ruft of copper is that poifonous matter which 
commonly goes by the name of verdigrifé; which is fo eafily 
extraGted by almoft any fluid vehicle ; even a drop:of the pu- 
reft oil being dropped upon a well-cleaned halfpenny, and fuf. 
fered to be at reft all night, a greennefs will eafily.be difco. 
vered to colour the drop of oil ; which greennefs is the ruft 
of copper, and one of the moft poifonous rufts, of the me. 
tallic kind, to the human conftitution, as appears by an. ace 
count given me by captain Wilkinfon, of Sunderland, in: the 
county of Durham, (who was a perfon of veracity and intelli. 


gence,) of the difmai effeéts which he had obferved to refulg 


from the ruft of his copper boiler, in a voyage from the Ha. 
vannah, after the laft attack of that place by our Englith fleet. 
The hip he was in being in that expedition as a tranfport, he 
was ordered to bring home 300 Spaniards. In their paffage, 
(which proved tedious, from contrary winds,) his Spaniards 
generally became very grievoufly afflicted with the fea-fcurvy : 
in which he obferved the officers to be moft affe&ted, and the 
greateft number of them, in proportion to the reft of the hands- 
on-board, to die. -Upon a ftri& enquiry into the caufe, he: 
found the officers had prevailed with the cook to give them, 
in their mefs, moft of the fat that floated upon the: liquorin: 
the fhip’s.copper boiler, in which the beef was boiled. ‘There- 


upon he examined a parcel of the fat, which he found to be: 


almoft as green as verdigrife itfelf. He then entirely prohi- 
bited the ufe of the fat in their food, and thereby found the 


- officers and foldiers to recover a little in their health, before” 


they arrived at their port. ; i 
Now, as flefh-meat, thus falted, and continued, during the 


time of dreffing, in a boiling ftate, in the fhip’s copper kettle, ' 
for at leaft the fpace of two hours, muft needs corrode the: 


boiler very much; — and as the liquor in which the meat is 
boiled, from its continued ebullition, is perpetually changing 
places (for the liquor at the bottom of the boiler, from the air 
being there in the greateft degree rarefied, changes places with 
that which is in fome degree cooler at the top of the boiler) ;— 
the liquor muft, of confequencc, be continually wafhing of 
the ruft of the veffel ; and as it is, during the.time of drefling, 
always in contaé&t with the meat, of confequence there muft 
be — a confiderable fhare of the verdigrife into the vice 
tuals. 

As a contraft to this method of dreffing the fhip’s provifions 
in copper veflels, I have obferved the failors that ufe the coaft- 
jng-trade, in carrying coals from Newcaftle and Sunderland, 
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in fhips not fewer than 1500 fail, on-board of which they eat 
every meal of falt-beef, which beef is always boiled in boilers 
made of caft iron; and, though they eat of the meat. thus 
boiled for many months together, fo much as the name of the 
fea-feurvy is never known among them, and they are, in gee 
neral, a fet of men who enjoy as good a ftate of th as any 
men whatever, and many of them live to a green old age. 
Prejudiced perfons may naturally reply to thefe crude re- 
marks, that iron’is alfo as much a metal as copper, and alfo 


. in a degree as fubject to ruft : but every one that is acquainted 


_ ion, when 


with the falubrious qualities of iron, to the human conftitu- 
tion, when compared with thofe of copper, well knows there 
is no degree of comparifon in their different effe&ts. Befides, 
pot-metal, or the firft extract of iron, fuch as is caft into 
thips boilers, is environed in a body of crude glafs, which in 
a great meafure prevents the iron from being corroded into 
a To explain this more fully : In the reducing pot-metal - 
into malleable iron, -there is, by the bloomery, at the leaft, 
S hundred weight of crude glafs, or flag, extracted from 28 
hundred weight of: pot-metal ; fo that there remains of the 

Fnithed into malleable iron, no-more than 20 
hundred weight ; and the crude glafs, that has been extracted 
from it, fills a fpace equal to the 20 hundred weight of mal- 
leable iron. This glafs, or flag, when intimately and natu- 
rally incorporated ‘with the iron, ts as a vehicle (o it, and pre- 
ferves it, in avery great degree, from being corroded by the 
falt and the rank juices of the meat. Now, thefe boilers are 
beft made at the blaft-furnaces, as experience fully evinces... 
The metal, at its firft extraét, runs much thinner than it ever 
will run when melted over again : therefore much neater and 
lighter veflels are made from the blaft-furnace, than can be 
made afterwards, of the fame metal. I remember to have feen 
fhips boilers that were made at Bedlington blaft-furnace, near 
Morpeth, in Northumberland, which would be much more 
commodious, as well as truly much more falubrious, and come 
at aconfiderably Jower price than any thing that can be made 
of copper. 

It is wifhed thefe crude hints may incite fome more able pen 
totake up the fubject, and treat it according to its merit, in 
commiferation of the poor diftrefled failors, who frequently 
fuffer fo much in long voyages. — 
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On the Modification of Matter, [From a Work lately publifoed,} 


[THE opinion, that what are commonly termed the Sous 


elements, (viz, earth, water, air, and fire,) are fo ra 


{imple and effentially different principles, or abfolute and fir 
rudiments, feems, to me, an exceedingly erroneous fu 
{ition : for I take thofe elements (as they are ufually ftiled) to 
be, themfelves, but fo many various modifications of that fame 
fimple matter, whereof all body or extended fubftance, with. 
out exception, confifts. Without entering either deeply or 
extenfively into the confiderations which determine me to this 
belief, 1 would barely offer the following hints. 
1. To imagine that infinite wifdom would multiply eflences 
without reafanable caufe, were to fofter an hypothelis diredly 
contrary to that beautiful fimplicity, which fo evidently and {fo 
yniverfally characterizes the variegated works of God. Nae 
ture (i. e. Omnipotence behind the curtain) is radically fr. 
gal, though its phenomena exhibit almoft an infinity of mos 
dal diveriification. Two eflences only (viz. fpirit and mats 
ter) are fully fufficient, to account for every appearance, and, 
to anfwer every known purpofe, of creation and of providence, 
What occafion, then, for five? or, as fome fuppofe, for ao 
fewer than feven; vz, earth, water, air, fire, light, cther, 
and fpirit? Might we not juft as rationally dream of feventy, 
or even feventy millions of effences ? 
“Sir Ifaac Newton’s rule for philofophizing, and the argu- 
ment on which he grounds it, ftrike me with ali the force of 
felf-evidence: Caufas rerum naturalium non plures admitti dee 
bere, quam que at vere fint, et earum phanoments explicandis SUF 
FICIANT. Dicunt utique philofophi, Natura nihil agit fruftras 
et frufira fit, per plura, quod fieri pote? per pauciora : natura e 
nim fimplex off, et rerum caufis fuperfluis non luxuriat. That is 
to fay, ‘* That no more caufes of natural things be admitted 
than thofe which are founded in truth, and fufficient to exe 
plain their phenomena: philofophers fay, Nature does melon 
in vain ; which rule is violated where more means are adopte 
than are-neceflary ; for Nature is fimple in her opérations, aod 
does not abound in a fuperfluity of caufes.” Lf this be jufty 
the admiffion of more effences than two would be totally in- 
confiftent with a firft and fundamental principle of all natu- 
ral-knowledge. af 

2. The four claffes of matter, commonly called elements, 
are, in reality, not fimple, but exceedingly compound, bo- 
dics ; and partake very much of each other, Thus, 
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Earth affociates to itfelf all the folvable fubftances that are 

committed to its bofom ; which fubftances, after the time re- 
fpectively requifite for their folution and for their co-alefcence 
with the earth, are not diftinguifhable from original earth it- 
felf, 
’ Water is known to comprehend every fpecies of earthy parti- 
cles, as well a8 to include no {mall portion of air; and to be 
capable, by motion, of afluming that quality which we term 
heat, even in {uch a degree as to be no lefs intolerable by ani- 
mals than flame itfelf. 

4ir is conftantly intermingled with an immenfe number of 
diffimilar particles : with houfehold-duft, for inftance ; which 
is, in fact, the wearings of almoft every thing : not to men- 
tion the countlefs effluvia with which the atmofphere is charged, 
inceffantly flying off from’ animal bodies, both found and pu- 
trefcent ;-and from the whole world of vegetable fubftances, 
both fragrant and foetid. Thofé particles, through the conti- 
nual attrition occafioned by their motion and interference with 
each other, and by the ambient preffure of the air upon them 


“all, undergo, ‘it is probable, a gradual atomic feparation ;.and, 


when fufficiently comminuted, become, at laft, a genuine 
part of that aerial fluid in which they only floated Ena 
Could we breathe nothing but pure unmixed air, human health 
and life would probably extend to an extreme length. 

_ Fire, or, more properly, a fiery fubftance, will burn (i. e. 
communicate a portion of its own motion to) and affimilate all 
other contacting bodies, whofe corpufcular cohcfion is not 
fuficiently clofe aud firm to refift the fubtile agency of that 
infinuating power. But, when its force is exhaufted, (i. ¢. 
when the inteftine agitation of its parts has forced off all that 


_ was volatile, and ceafes, in confequence of having no more 


to do,) what remains ? — a quantity of particles, equally ca~ 
pable (for aught that appears to the contrary) of being con- 
denfed into earth, or expanded into water, or rarefied into air. 
— Which reminds me, __ 3 

_ 3. Of the continual tranfmutation of one modified fubftance 
into another, by the chemical procefs of nature, fometimes 
affifted, but oftener quite unaffifted, by art : which literal me- 
tamorphofis feems to be a grand and fundamental law of this 
lower world, and (if admitted) furnifhes me with an ade 
ditional argument for the A of matter under all its vaft 
‘Variety of modes and forms. e may, for example, afk, with 


the poet, 

Where is the duft that has not been alive ? 
The fpade and plough difturb pur anceftors : 
From human mould we reap our daily bread. 
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The moift of human frame the fun exbales : 
Winds featter, through the mighty void, the dry : 
Earth repoffeffes part of what the gave, 


And thus the myfterious wheel of nature goes round; the vaft 
mechanic circulation is kept up; and, by a wonderful, but 
real, swargywenc, well-nigh every thing (I. fpeak of matter 





only) becomes every thing, in its turn. 

$0 thoroughly perfuaded am I, in my own mind, that all 
the atoms, particles, and larger portions, of matter, are pri- 
marily, and intrinfically, and effentially homogeneous, that I 
make no doubt but a mill_ftone is phyfically capable of being 
rarefied into ight, and light phyfically capable of being con- 
denfed into a mill-ftone. — By the way, light is, perhaps, ao 
more than melted air ; and air is, perhaps, the never-failing 
refervoir which fupplies the fun with materials for its rays. Aur 
is, inconteftibly, a neceflary pabulum of /ublunary, and why 
not of folar, fire? 

I fhall conclude this excurfive note with a pertinent paflage 
from Mr. Boyle; in which that profound and judicious na- 
turalift informs us, on the authority of an experiment made by 
himfelf, that even water is ultimately convertible into oi and 
into fire. 

‘¢ Since the various manner of the co-alition of feveral cor- 
pufcles into one vifible body is enough to give them a peculiar 
texture, and thereby fit them to exhibit divers fenfible qualities, 
and to become a body, fometimes of one denomination, and 
fometimes of another, it will very naturally follow, that, from 
the various [but providential] occurfions of thofe innumera- 
ble {warms of little bodies that are moved to and fro in the 
world, there will be many fitted to ftick to one another, and 
fo compofe concretions ; and many (though notin the felfs 
fame place) disjointed from one another, and agitated apart; 
and multitudes alfo that wil] be driven to affociate themfelves, 
now with one body, and prefently with another. 

‘* And if we alfo confider, on the one fide, that the /izes of 
the {mall particles may be very various; their figures almoft in- 


numerable; and that, if a parcel of matter do but happen. 


to ftick to one body, it may give it a mew quality; and, 
if it adhere to another, or bit againft fome of its parts, it may 
conftitute a body of another kind ; or, if a parcel of matter be 
knocked off from another, it may, barely by that, leave it, 
and become itfelf of another nature than before: — If, I fay, 
we confider thefe things, on the one fide ; and, on the other 
fide, that (to ufe Lucretius’s comparifon) all the innumerable 
multitude of words, which are contained in all the languages 
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of the world, are made of the various combinations of the 24 
letters of the alphabet ;° it. will not be hard to conceive that 
there may be an incomprehenfible variety of a/fociations and tex- 
tures of the minute parts of bodies, and confequently a vaft 
multitude of portions of matter endued with ftore enough of 
differing qualities to deferve diftin& appellations, though, for 
want of heedfulnefs and fit words, men have'not yet taken fo 
much notice of their lefs obvious varieties, -as to fort them as 
they deferve, and give them diftinét and proper names. 

_ $o that, though I would not fay, that any thing can imme. 
diately be made of every thing, (as a gold ring of a wedge of 
gold, or oil or fire of water,) yet, fince bodies, having but 
one common matter, can be differenced but by accidents, [i. ¢ 
by modes and circumftances not effential to their nature as parts 
of matter at large,] which feem all of them to be the effets 
and confequents of local motion, I fee not why it fhould be 
abfurd to think that, (at Jeaft among inanimate bodies,) by 
the intervention of fome very fmall addition or fubtra@ion of 
matter, (which yet in moft cafes will not be needed,) and of 
an orderly feries of alterations, difpofing, by degrees, the mat- 
ter to be tranfmuted, almoft of any thing may at length be 
made any thing. 

So, though water cannot immediately be tranfmuted into oil, 
(and much lefs into fire,) yet, if you nourifh certain plants 
with water alone, as I have done, till they have affimilated a 
great quantity of water into their own nature, you may, b 
committing this tranfmuted water (which you may diftinguith 
and feparate from that part of the vegetable you firit put in) to 
diftillation in convenient glaffes, obtain, befides other things, 
a true oil, and a black combuftible coal, and confequently fire; 
both of which may be fo copious, as to leave no juft caufe to 
fufpeét that they could be any thing near afforded by any little 
fpirituous parts, which may be prefumed to have been commu- 
nicated, by that part of the vegetable that is firft put into the 
water, to that far greater part of it which was committed to 
diftillation.” Origin of Forms, &c. p. 61—63. 

An obje&tion was lately ftarted, in private company, againft 
the doctrine: which maintains the univerfal famenefs of matter 5 
as if, upon this hypothefis, it would follow, that all bodies, 
and all qualities of bodies, are equally eftimable. Nothing, 
however, can be more frivolous than fuch a fuppofition. It 
might as plaufibly be alledged, that, becaufe all actions, con- 
fidered :s aStions, are exertions of power, therefore all actions 
are equally good. 
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Anecdotes of the Life, with Obfervations on the Charaéter and Writ 
; "tings, ‘of Paut WHITEHEAD, Ef. i hs abit 


' R. Paul Whitehead was the fon of a reputable tradefman, 

in Weftminfter, * where he was born, in 1710. ° Has 
ving received an education fuitable to his ‘birth and circumftan- 
ces, he was apprenticed to a woollen-draper ; in which fituation 
he became acquainted with Mr. Lowth, as well known ‘for his 
deferving charaéter as a man, as for the confidential diftinGion 
it obtained him, in being appointed executor to the celebrated 
tragedian, Mr. Quin. : 

r. Lowth being apprenticed to the fame mafter, an intima- 
cy naturally arofe between two fellow-fervants of corigenial difs 
pofitions, if not of equal talents. Their acquaintances and 
friendfhips, of courfe, became, in a great degree,: reciprocal ; 
fo that it was probably owing to Mr. Lowth’s intimacy with 
Quin, that Mr. Whitchead firft became acquainted with Fleet. 
wood, the manager of Drury-Lane theatre; an acquaintance 
which proved fatal to Mr. Whitehead’s affairs in the early part 
of his life. 


Mr. Fleetwood, it feems, whofe diffipated charaGter and ne- | 


ceffitous circumftances were as well known as the defperate 
means he frequently employed to extricate himfelf from them, 
had influence enough over his friend Paul to induce him to en- 
ter into a joint-fecurity with him for the payment of three thou- 
fand pounds: ‘* Not, fays Fleetwood, that the obligation will 
be binding on you at all, but another name is wanting, as a mat- 
ter of courfe.” How Mr. Whitehead, who, in the latter part 


of his life, wanted not for prudence or caution, came to be fo . 


egregioufly over-reached, in this matter of courfe, is hard to 
account for, unlefs we may fuppofe his later fhrewdnefs the ar- 


tificial effe& of dear-bought experience, as fufpicion is the na- 


tural confequence of difappointed credulity. 

Fleetwood, indeed, to a real careleffnefs.and extreme inatten- 
tion to his affairs, added an affected opennefs and unconcern, 
that, joined to his natural, eafy, and infinuating, behaviour, 
would impofe the moft defigning mafk of duplicity for the ge- 
nuine countenance of fimplicity and fecurity.. It -were other- 
wife difficult to account for a man of Mr. Whitehead’s under 
ftanding and knowledge of the world (for he was then no boy) 


.becom ing 


? Mr. Whitehead’s father was, by profeffion, a taylor, and lie 
ved in the parifh of St, Martin. 
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becoming fo greata dupe. Be this, however, as it may, Fleet- 
wood’s failure to :difcharge the obligation fubjefted Mr. White- 
head to the penalty of the bond, and he was accordingly reduced 
to the neceffity of refiding within the rules of the Fleet for a con- 
fiderable time.: This circumftance happened about the year 
1742, fome year's before which, he had diftinguifhed himfelf in 
the career of political party by comverfation and action, and in 
the world of letters by his writings. 

It was principally to Mr. Whitehead the town was indebted 
for that hearty laugh it enjoyed, many years ago, from the mock 

roceffion, whofe juft and timely ridicule put the anniverfary 

parade of the Free-mafons fo much out of countenance that it 
has been ever fince difcontinued. + 

In the famous contefted ele€tion, between Trentham and 
Vandeput, for Weftminfter, Mr. Whitehead exerted all his 
adiivity, frequently heading numerous bodies of the electors, in 
perfon, and fupplying the prefs with daily advertifements and 
electiorieering {quibs, in favour of fir George Vandeput. ¢ 

As to his political principles, in general, if we may judge of 
them by his writings, he appears to have been animated with 
that laudable zeal for liberty which ufually difplays its greateft 
warmth in the breaft of men of genius. His apoftrophe to the 
patriot, on this fubject, is animated and beautiful. 


Thrice happy patriot, whom no courts debafe, 
No titles leffen, and no flars difgrace. 
Still nod the plumage o'er the brainlefs head ; 
Still o'er the faithle[s heart the ribband {pread : 
Such toys may ferve to fignalize the fool, 
To pleafe the knave, or garnifb out the tool : 
While you, with Roman virtue arm’d, difdain 
The tinfel trappings and the glitt’ring chain: 
Fond oka freedom, Jpurn the venal fee, 
4nd prove he's only great who dares be free. 


It is much to be doubted, however, whether, in his attachment 
to parties in particular, he either acted or wrote from any other 
principle than perfonal views and attachments, motives that 

ave actuated political partizans from the days of Salluft to the 
prefent: Bonum publicum fimulantes, pro fua quifque potentia cer- 
tabat. 

Sir Francis Dafhwood, now lord Le Defpencer, was Mr. 
Whitehead’s patron; and, when he rofe to power himfelf, did 

not 


_ t Inthis he was affifted by the well-known Mr. Squire Carey. 
| % Mr. Whitehead is faid to have been the author of the fanfous 
Cate of Alexander Murray, efq. which owed its origin to the fame 


eleétion. 
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not ungratefully negle& the merit or intereft of his dependent 
friend. He procured.a patent place of 800/,:.a year for his fas 
yourite bard, which he enjoyed till his death, d 

Thus provided againft the reverfes of fortune, he retired, to 
fpend the evening of his days, to an agreeable and convenient 
retreat on Twickenham-Common ; where he frequently enter. 
tained his friends with that {pecies of humour which was pecue 
liar tohim, anda conviviality of difpofition far which his come 
pany was ever agreeable to his acquaintance, 

Theeafe, if not affluence, of his circumftances, in this fitus 
ation, is thus poetically depicted by himfelf, in his Epiftle tg 
Dy. Thompfon. = 

E’er wants my table the health-chearing meal, 
With Banftead mutton crown’d or Effex veal ? 
Smokes not, from Lincoln meads, the ftately loin, 
Or rofy Gammon of Hantonian fwine ? 

From Dorking’s roofts the feather’d victims bleed ; 
And Thames fiill wafts me ocean’s fcaly breed. 
Though Gallia’s vines their coftly juice deny, 

Still Taio’s banks the jocund glafs fupply : 

Still diflant worlds neétareous treafures roll, 

Ind either India pers in my bowl: 

Or Devon's boughs, or Dorfet’s bearded fields, 

To Britain’s arms, a Britifh bev’rage yields. 


Nor do the pleafures of the table and exhilarating conve- 
niences of good cheer appear to have been fuperior to the com- 
placency and ap ogee J of mind with which’ Mr, Whitehead 
{pent the latter part of his days, as he has defcribed it at the 
clofe of the fame epiftle, in a tranflation of the conclufion of 
Dr. King’s Apology, which he poetically applies to himfelf. 


My eafe and freedom if for aught I vend, 
Would : you To bon Bedlam, friend! 
But, to peak out, fall what could ne'er engage 
My frailer youth now captivate in age? 

What cares can vex, what terrors frightful be, 
To him whofe fhield is hoary fixty-three, 

When life itfelf fo little worth appears, 

That minifiers can give no hopes or fears ? 
Although grown grey within my humble gate, 
I ne'er kifs'd hands, or trod the rooms of fate: 
Yet not unhonour’d have Iliv’d; and, bleft 
With rich convenience, carelefs of the reft. 
What boon more grateful can the gods beftow 
On thole avow'd their fav’ rite fons below ? 
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. From the above quotations, the reader may fee that Mr, 
Whitehead poffeffed ‘a manly ftrength of expreffion and a flowing 
vein of poetry. So little tenacious, however, was he of literary 
reputation, that he could never be prevailed on to colle& and 
publifh his productions. 

Mr, Whitehead departed this life on the goth of December, 
1774, at the age of fixty-four, beftowing, among other bequefts, 
the very fingular one of his heart to his noble friend and patron, 
lord Le Defpencer, who depofited it, in a folemn manner, on 
the 16th of Auguft, 1775, in a maufoleum, erected for that 
purpofe, in the church-yard at Wycomb, in Buckinghambhire, 
as a monument due to fo acceptable a prefent as that of the 
heart of an honeft man. 
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On the Advantages and Difadvantages of Genius, or a fuperior 
Underfianding. rom an ingenious Performance. 


FTABE natural advantages of genius and a fuperior undere 


ftanding are extremely obvious. One, unacquainted with 

the real ftate of human affairs, would never doubt of their fecu- 
ting to their poffeflors the moft honourable and important ftae 
tions among mankind, nor fufpect that they would ever fail to 
place them at the head of all the ufeful arts and profeffions, If 
he were told this were not the cafe, he would conclude it muft 
be owing to the folly or wickednefs of mankind, or fome un~ 
happy concurrence of accidents, that fuch men were deprived 
of their natural ftations and rank in life. But, in fae, it is 
owing to none of thefe caufes. .A fuperior degree of reafon and 
underftanding is not found toqualify a man either for being a 
more ufeful member of fociety or more happy in himfelf. Thefe 
talents are ufually diffipated in fuch a way as renders them of 
No account, either to the public or the poffeflor. - This waite 
of genius exhibits a moft aftonifhing and melancholy profped. 
A large library gives a full view of it. Among the multitude 
of books, of which it is compofed, how few engage any one’s 
attention! Such as are addreffed to the heart and imagination, 
fuch as paint life and manners in juft colours and interefting fitu- 
‘ ations, and the very few that give genuine defcriptions of na- 
ture, in any of her forms, are read and admired. But the far 
more numerous volumes, productions of the intelle€tual powers, 
profound fyftems and difquilitions of philofophy and theology, 
are neglected and defpifed, and remain only as monuments of 
the 
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the pride ahd.impotency of ‘human underftanding. Yet man 
of the inventors of thefe fyftems difcover the greateft acutesel 
and depth of genius ; half of which, exerted on any of the ufe< 
ful or elegant arts of life, would-have rendered their names ims 
mortal, ‘But it has ever been the misfortune of philofopliicat 
genius to grafp at objeéts which Providence has placed beyond. 
its reach, and to afcend to general principles, and to build fyf< 
tems, without that previous large collection, and proper ar. 
rangement; of faéts, which alone can give them a folid foun- 
dation. Notwithftanding this was pointed out by lord Bacon, 
in the fulleft and cleareft manner, yet no attempts have’ been 
made to cultivate. any one branch of ufeful philofophy upon 
this plan, except by fir Ifaac Newton, Mr. Boyle, and a few 
others, founders of the Royal-fociety. 

Genius is naturally impatient of reftraint, keen and impetu- 
ous in its purfuits ; it delights, therefore, in building with ma- 
terials which ‘the mind cohtains within itfelf, or fuch as the’ 
imagination can create at pleafure. But the materials, requifite 
for the improvement of any ufeful art or fcience, muft all bé 
colleéted from without, by fucli flow and patient obfervation as 
little fuits the vivacity of genius, and generally requires more 
bodily activity than is ufually found among philofophers. — Al- 
moft the only pure produétions of the underftanding, that ‘have 
continued to command refpeét, are thofe of abftraét mathema: 
tics. Thefe wil! always be valuable, independent of their‘ap- ° 
plication to the ufeful arts. The exercife they give to the in- 
vention, and the agreeable furprife they excite in the mind, by 
exhibiting unexpected relations of figures and quantity, are, of 
themfelves, natural fources of pleafure. This is the only {ci- 
ence, the principles of which the philofopher carries in his own 
mind; infa'lible principles, to which he can fafely truft, 

Though men of genius cannot bear the fetters of method and 
fyftem, yet they are the only proper people to plan them out, 
T he genius to lead and dire& in philofophy is diftin@’ from, . 
and almoft incompatible with, the genius to execute. Lord 
Bacon was aremarkable inftance of this. He brousht the fyf- 
tematic method of the fchoolmen, which was founded on meta- 
phyfical, and often nominal, fubtleties, into deferved contempt, 
and laid down a method of inveftigation founded on the jufteft 
and moft enlarged views of nature, but which neither himfelf 
nor fucceeding philofophers have chofen to put in ftriét execu- 
tion. For the reafons abovementioned, it will be found, that 
fcarcely any of the ufeful arts of life owe their improvement to 
philofophers. They have been principally obliged to accidental 
difcoveries, or to the happy natural fagacity of their private 
practitioners, unacquainted with, and undebauched by, pend 
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fophy. This has, in a particular manner, béen the fate af me- 
dicine, the moft ufeful of all thofearts. 1f, by medicine, be 
meant, the art of preferving health, and of reftoning it when loft, 
any man of fenfe and candof, who has been regularly bred ta 
it, willown, that his time has been. moftly taken up with en. 
quiries into branches of learning which, upon trial, ‘he findg 
utterly yfelefa to the main ends of his profeffiong of wafted in 
reading ufelefs theories, and voluminous explanations and com< 
mentaries on thefe theories ; and will ingenuoufly acknowledge, 
that every thing ufeful, which be ever learned from books, ia 
the courfe of many years ftudy, might be taught, to any man of 
common fenfe and attention, in almoft ag many months, and 
that two years experience is worth all his library. . Medicines 
in reality, owes more to that illiterate enthufiait,.. Paracelfas, 
than to all the phyficians who have written fince the days of 
Hippocrates, if we except Dr. Sydenham, who owes his reputa- 
tion entirely to a great natural fagacity in making obfervations, 
arid a ftill more uncommon candor in relating them. What 
little medical philofopby he had, which was as good as his time 
afforded, ferved only to warp his genius and render his writings 
mors¢ perplexed and tirefome. 

But what fhews, in the ftrorigeft light, at what an awful dif- 
tance philofophers have ufually kept from enquiries of general 
utility to mankind, is, that agficulture, asa fcience, is yet im 
its infancy. A mathematician or philofopher, if he happen. to. 
poflefs a2 farm, does not undesftand the conftru@ion of his 
plough fo well as the fellow who drives it; nor is he fo welk 
acquainted with the method of cultivating his ground to thé 
greateft advantage. ; 

Nothing contributes more to deprive the world of the fruits 
of great parts than that paffion for univerfal knowledge, fo 
conftantly annexed to thofe who poffefs them. By means of 
this, the flame of genius is wafted in the endlefs labour of accu« 
mulating promifcuous or ufelefs facts, while it might have en- 
lightened the moft ufeful arts, by concentrating its force upon 
one object.. Nothing more effectually checks this diffipation of 
genius than the honeft love of fame, which prompts a man to 
appear in the world asan author. This neceflarily circumferibes 
hisexcurfions, and determines the force of his genius into one 
point. This, likewife, refcues him from that ufual abufe and 
proftitution of fine parts, the wafting the greareft part of his time 
in reading, which is entirely the effect of lazisefs. Here the 
mind is, in a great meafure, paffive, and becomes furfeited with 
knowledge which ‘it never digefts: the memory is burdened 
with a load of nonfenfe and impertinence, while the pawers of 
genius and invention languifh for want of exercife. 

Vou. III. Dd Having 
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Having obferved the little confequence that a great under. 
ftanding is generally of to the public, let us next confider the 
effects it has in promoting the happinefs of the individual. -It 
is very evident that thofe, who devote moft of their time to the 
exercifes of the underftanding, are far from being the happieft 
men. ‘They enjoy, indeed, the pleafure arifing from the purs 
fuit and difcovery of truth. — Perhaps, too, the vanity, ari 
from a confcioufnefs of fuperior talents, makes no inconfidera- 
ble part of their happinefs. — But there are many natural four- 
ces of pleafure from which they are, in a great meafure, cut off. 
All the public and focial affections, in common with every tafte 
natural to the human mind, if they are not properly exercifed, 
grow languid. People, who devote moft of their time to the 
cultivation of their underftandings, muft, of courfe, live retired 
and abftraéted from the world, The focial affections (thefe 
great fources of happinefs) have, therefore, no play, and con- 
fequently lofe their natural warmth and vigour. The private 
and felfith affe€tions, however, are not proportionably reduced : 
envy and jealoufy, the moft tormenting of all paffions, prevail 
remarkably among this rank of men. 

When abftraétion from company is carried far, it occafions 
great ignorance of life and manners, and neceflarily deprives a 
man of all thofe little accomplifhments and graces which areef- 
fential to polifhed and elegant fociety,. and which can only be 
acquired by mixing with the world. The want of thefe is often 
an infuperable bar to the advancement of perfons of merit, and 
proves, therefore, a frequent fource of their difguft to the world, 
and, confequently, to themfelves; for no man can be happy in 
himfelf who thinks ill of every one around him. The general 
complaint of neglect of merit does not feem to be well founded, 
It is unreafonable for any man, who lives detached from fociety, 
to complain that his merit is negleéted, when he never has made 
it known. The natural reward of mere genius is the efteem of 
thofe who know and are judges of it. ‘This reward is never 
withheld. — There is a like unreafonable complaint, that litte 
regard is commonly paid to good qualities of the heart. ‘But it 
fhould be confidered, that the world cannot fee into the heart, 
and can, therefore, only judge of its goodnefs by vifible effects. 
There is a natural and proper expreffion of good affections 
which ought always to accompany them, and in which true po- 
Ijtenefs principally confifts. ‘This expreffion may be counter- 
feited,.and fo may obtain the reward due to genuine virtue; 
but, where this natural index of a worthy charaGter is wanting, 
or where there is an outward expreffion of bad difpofitions, the 
world cannot be blamed for judging from fuch appearances. 


Ba 
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Bad health is another common attendant on great parts, when 
thefe parts are exerted, as is ufually the cafe, rather in fpecula- 
tive than aétive life. It is obferved, that great quicknefs and 
vivacity of genius is commonly attended with a remarkable deli- 
cacy of conftitution, and a peculiar fenfibility of the nervous 
fyftem, and that thofe, who poffefs them, feldom arrive at old 
age. A fedentary ftudious life greatly increafes this natural 
weaknefs of conftitution, and brings on that train of rervous 
complaints and low fpirit which render life-a burden to the 
pofleffor and ufelefsto the public. Nothing can effectually pre- 
vent this but activity, regular exercife, and frequent relaxations 
of the mind from thofe keen purfuits it is ufually engaged in. 
Too affiduous an exertion of the mind, on any particular fub- 
ject, not only ruins the health, but impairs the genius itfelf ; 
whereas, if the mind be properly unbent by amufements, it 
always returns to its favourite objet with redoubled vigour, 

But one of the principal misfortunes of a great underftanding, 
when exerted in a fpeculative rather than an active {phere, is, 
its tendency to lead the mind into too deep a fenfe of its own 
weaknefs and limited capacity. It looks into nature with too 
piercing an eye, difcovers, every where, difficulties never fuf- 
pected by acommon underftanding, and finds its progrefs ftopt 
by obftacles that appear infurmountable. This naturally pro- 
duces a gloomy and forlorn {cepticifm, which poifons the cheer= 
fulnefs of the temper, and, by the hopelefs profpe& it gives of 
improvement, becomes the bane of fcience and activity. This 
fceptical fpirit, when carried into life, renders men of the beft 
underftandings unfit for bufinefs. When they examine, with 
the greateft accuracy, all the poffible confequences of a ftep 
they are to make in life, they difcover fo many difficulties and 
chances againft them, which ever way they go, that they be- 
come flow and flu@uating in their refolutions and undetermined 
in their conduét. But, as the bufinels of life is only a conjece 
tural art, in which there is no guarding againft all poffible con- 
tingences, aman, that would be ufeful to the public or to him- 
felf, muft acquire a quicknefs in perceiving where the greateft 
probability of good lies, muft be decifive in his refolutions, ftea- 
dy and fearlefs in putting them in execution. 

We thall mention, in the laft place, among the inconve- 
niences attendant on fuperior parts, that folitude in which they 
place a perfon on whom they are beftowed, even in the midft of 
fociety. 

' Condemn’d, in bus nefs or in arts, to drudge 
Without a fecond, and without a judge. Pore. 


Dd 2 
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To the few, who are judges of his abilities, he is an objef of 
jealoufy and. envy. The bulk of mankind confider hie with 
awe.and difant regard that is inconfiftent with confideace 
gad friendthip.. They will neyer unbofom themfelves to.one 
they are afraid of, nor lay open their weaknefs to one they thiak 
has none of his‘own. For this reafon, we commonly find men 
of genius have the greateft real.affedtion and friendfhip for fuck 
@s are very much their inferiors in point of underftanding ;- goed- 
natured unoblerving people, with whom they. can indulge all 
their peculiarities and weaknefles without referve.. Men of great 
abilities, therefore, who prefer the fweets of focial life and private 
fciendthip to the vanity of being admired, muft carefully cone 
ceal their fuperiority, and. bring themfelves down to the level of 
thofe they converfe with. - Neither muft this feem to be the ef- 
$e of adefigned condefcenfion ; for this.is fill more muntifying 
to human pride than the. other, ' ; 
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To - » Member of Parliament for -——=v. 


- My honoured Friend, 
“YT the late general eleGtion, you were a candidate for a 
A. refpectable borough, and fent to parliament by the free 
uitrages of the eleGtors. I made one of your many friends, 
who, freely, and from principle, gave you a vote, and elected 
you into that feat which you have filled with honour to your. 
felf and to your country. At a time when bribery and cor- 
ruption have been charged upon many who are lifted up to 
elevated ftations, and occupy important pofts under the governe 
nent, you have not only efcaped the political contagion ; you 
have alfo defervedly been exempted from the atracious charge, 
The tongue of flander has not dared to impeach your heart or 
your hand ; nor has even envy. prefumed ta call your abilities 
in queftion. Fram the time that you commenced fenator, the 
public good has been the object.of your thoughts, and the end 
of your labours. I could not think, therefore, of any other 
perion, to whom I might more properly addrefs the following 
pbfervations. 

Our forefathers were apprized of the evil effects of gaming, 
and many good Jaws have been enaéted to difcourage the vice. 
But different modes of gaming have, within a few years, been 
invented, of which it does not appear that our anceftors had 
eny idea; and the fpirit and intent of thofe laws are fo no- 
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ioufly difpenfed with, that. it feems.neceflary to revile, a- 
ae od ex lain them, .or to enact new ones, in order to 
prevent the induftrious and unwary many from being feduced 
and becoming the prey of the indolent and defiguing, who have 
found out numberlefs methods, {peedily to acquise fortunes 
by the ruin of others. ; 

.. Though matters of the wtmoft importance to the intereft 
of England and her colonies are now before the Houfe, of 
which you are a right-honourable member, you will excufe my 
troubling you with my thoughts on the particular {pecies of 
ing in gueftion, which, if it be much longer neglected 

y parliament, may prove highly injurious to the commerce, 
the morals, and the peace, of fociety. I mean the infurance 
pf lottery-tickets. Offices for that purpofe fwarm in every 


; quasi of the metropolis, and are fo many houfes where the 


old and the young, the rich and the poor, may gamble with 
jmpunity. A general decreafe of trade has been, for feveral 
winters, experienced, in proportion to the increafe of thefe 


Se 
_ In feveral parts of London, Weftminfter, and Southwark, 


_ where there is the greateft appearance of poverty and wretch- 


ednefs, you may find elegant offices eftablifhed, and the moft 
{pecious adyertifements pafted on the windows, to allure the - 
inhabitants of the miferable neighbourhood. The other night 
I pafled by one of thefe peft-houfes, and beheld, to my afto- 
nithment, that it was filled with porters, draymen, fith- 
women, and poor boys and girls, (fome of which did not ap- 
r to be above ten years of age,) with one man in particu 
ar, who, I ftrongly fufpect, often takes his ftand at the core 
ner of a ftreet not far from London-Bridge, in the character 
of a beggar. A woman likewife caught ‘my attention, who 
bawled out the number of a ticket, a fixteenth of which fhe 
had infured againft drawing that day: on being anfwered, by 
a man with a laced waiftcoat, pig-tailed wig, and ruffled fhirt, 
(who, I hear, was lately a journeyman-barber,) that it was 
VNDRAWN, the Billingfgate heroine {wore by her Maker that 
fhe had fold her cloak, the night before, to infure upon that 
fumber, and that fhe would go and pawn the gown fhe had 
en her back, to infure it again. 
- This may, perhaps, be dcemed a fingular inftance ; but, 
were you to {pend one evening, as | have done, in paffing from 
effice to office, you would be a witnefs of many no lefs ex- 
fraordinary. A fpirit of gaming is diffufed throughout every 
¢lafs ; it is become epidemical; and numbers, who-are afha- 
med of being {cen in fuch low company as often fll up thefe 
Sone ‘offices, 
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offices, (with others who are afraid of being met there by 
fome creditor,) do their bufinefs by proxy. 

To a perfon of ‘your good fenfe and knowledge of things it 
need not be obferved, that the mode of negotiating lottery- 
tickets, and the infurances made upon them, cannot be bene« 
ficial but to a few, while it is injurious toa multitude. 

Many tradefmen lofe the money, at thefe offices, which is 

due, and fhould have been paid, to their creditors. Many 
journeymen fpend. their wages there, which ought to be laid 
out on the neceffary articles of provifion for their families, 
Apprentices and other fervants are induced to part with that 
little, hardly earned, (which had been referved to buy them 
cloaths,) in riding of tickets ; and, if they happen to be un- 
fuccefsful, (which is the lot of the bieae may be expofed to 
the temptation of ftealing money or goods from their mafters 
or other people, to try their /uck ONCE again in the wheel. — 
Thefe are not only evils that may po/fbly arife, but they are 
evils which do aé?ually exift. I have {pent fome time, and ta- 
ken fome pains, to attain a knowledge of facts. 1 know of 
poor orphan apprentices, whofe favings by working extra- 
hours, with the monies given them occafionally by their maf- 
‘ters and other people, fufficient to have purchafed them a good 
fuit of cloaths, (of which they were much in want,) have 
been loft in a few nights at thefe gaming-houfes. I know of 
others, of both fexes, who have been detected in illicit prac- 
tices, to acquire money for the purpofe of ‘this modern fpecies 
of gaming ; and of not a few matters and fervants, who, by a 
feries of unfuccefsful attempts in thefe offices, have been ure 
ged to meafures which proved ruinous to themfelves and their 
families. I am credibly informed, that a tradefman in Lon~ 
don, fuppofed by his neighbours to be near the point of bank- 
ruptcy, has infured as many tickets, every night fince the lot- 
tery began drawing, as amount to 3o0/. and I am a creditor 
to a man, in the fum of four pounds, (which I have fre- 
quently and unavailably folicited him to difcharge,) who has 
Joft upwards of 20/. within a week, at one office in the 
city. 
' i adduce thefe particular grievances, to evince that the wif- 
dom and authority of parliament are juftly called upon, to 
make the increafe of Jottery-offices one of the objeéts of their 
deliberations : and, if my honourable friend agrees, with me, 
that it is an evil of fuch magnitude, that no other human 
power than the legiflature can remove it, it would give me 
pleafure, and do him honour, to attempt a bill for the ref 
training of gaming with lottery-tickets. 


—_——SS | GES 
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Sif ats J 
: The Circle:of human Life. 


"WHE feven ftages of man, from the firft dawn ef life, to 
. JL . the gates of death, are thus defcribed by Gratian, un- 
der the influence of the feven planets. 

€bildbood is governed by the A@oon ; and, with her infu- 
ences, receives her imperfeGions. Its light is faint and wa- 
tery, without heat enough to produce diftin& ideas. It: is 
changeable, too, and neither knows what angers nor what ap- 
peafes it. Yielding, like wax, to all impreffions, and mould- 
able as pafte, it paffes gradually from the darknefs of total ig- 
norance to a twilight of apprehenfion. 9 vd . 

From ten to twenty, . Mercury fucceeds to the charge,. infpi- 
ring that docility with which the boy takes the learning that 
is given him, and too often that which he will wifh to un- 
learn, He rifes in the fchool, and fills his underftanding with 
truth or falfehood, as chance determines the place of his edu- 
cation. Pha aa : 

At twenty, Venus takes the fcepter, and reigns with ty- 
ranny till thirty ; making cruel war againft the youth, breath- 
ing into him wanton fires, and feafting his imagination with 
ideas of gallantry and love. 

At thirty, the Sun rifes, and diffufes the light and heat 
which warm and irradiate the meridian man, and make him 
pant for worth, fame, and diftin@tion. He undertakes ho- 
nourable employments with fpirit, becomes the folar orb to 
his'family and country, and illuminates, ripens, and perfeéts, 
every thing. ry: 

At forty, Mars owns him. for. his fubject, infufes into him 
courage‘ rightly tempered, and gives him command in the 
field. He is punétilious, mettlefome, haughty, fierce, and 
boifterous ; apt to quarrel, and ready to repel or revenge an in- 
jury. 

At fifty, ‘fupiter fucceeds, the lord of his afcendant, con- 
ferring ftate and fovereignty. ‘Man is now matter of his ac- 
tions ; he fpeaks and acts with authority ; does not take it 
well to be controuled by others, but afpires after univerfal do- 
minion ; takes his refolutions upon himfelf, and executes his 
-— fuggeftions. In this tage, reafon and virtue are trium- 
phant. 

_At fixty, the mélancholy Saturn makes it night with man : 
his ‘morning returns no more ; but difeafe and fullennefs fus- 
ceed. He fees his own end near, and he wifhes that the world 
may end with him. He lives, tired by, and tiring, every bo- 
dy ; peevith and fnarling, like an old cur; gnawing the pre- 
fent, 








The Circle off human Life. 


fent, and licking over the paft; languid, and faultering in his 
fj 3 flow to undertake, and ineffectual in his we 
id and narrow in his expences ; difguftful in his perfon; 
carelefs of his drefs ; deftitute of ferifibility ; complaining. at 
all hours, and of all things. . Thus he lives on til] feventy, and — 
may perhaps fometimes languith till eighty ; but from thence 
forward all‘is pain and mifery ; not life, but living death. 
After. the expiration of the reign of Saturn, the Moon ree 
fumes her influence over his fecond childhood. Now returns 
the drivelling, tottering, helplefs, condition of infancy, with 
all the pains of decrepitude. His time is come round, like a 
wheel, to:the fame point ; and, ending as he began, he may | 
be figured by the ferpent biting his tail, an ingenious hiero« 
glyphic of the circle defcribed by human life. 
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: +B the following tranflation of an ade E’eri En mankind hall tread the awful 


‘of Horace be thought a proper fubject 


. for the Monthly Ledges, it is at the Edi- And tend the fimmons to their laft abode ; 


tors fervice. The rolling ure fall throw the tatal die, 


. ; Aiid clofe the period of mortality ; 
ATRANsLAtion of the 3d Od of the ‘The bath. thsll waft us to the deftia’d 
. . sd book of Honacs, thore 

Where time rolls endlefs in eternal pow'r. 
To Q. Derreus. 5 
PNINCE *tis decreed that all mankind  Hz4,0%.22,, - | PHILANDER. 
thall tread 1775- 
The folemn footfteps of the filent dead, : ‘ ee 
Learn, Dellius, learn, Fate’s harhhetr (> We have’ complied with the requeft 
frowns to bedt ; Of thit Correfpondent, bis picce being printed 


With equal temper, and devoid of care; — Verbatim et litersting 
‘And ferk t’enjoy Profperity’s gay reign 

With calm compofure, and a mind fetene, 

Whether dull Melancholy mark thy way; Steing, a Paforal, ToLauea. 
And tcad thee devious ftom the paths of Scené, a plain, Time, morning. 


_ day, 
' Or kinder Nature points thy gentler fate, GAIN the advent’rous Mufe ats 


And‘gives Falernian wine of oldeft date; tempts the fong! 

Whilft thou feclin’d in fome delicious “— ye pow'rs, to whom all ftrains be- 
mead, ong : 

Where pines and poplars interweave their Dire¢t her foaring flight to fylvan fcenes, 
thade, . ‘© To mofly fountains” and to cryttal 

Pleats the fofe gliding of the ftream below, _—ftreams ; 

Whofe gentle mutmuts mufically flow: There let the ftraifs in heav’nly accents 

Here bring thy wities, and fweets, arid rife, 
here difetofe ; And Spring’s gay fcenes, and Laura, fill 


The dhort liv’d fragrance of the blooming the tkies! 
Where “ Waveney’s fiteam, with fers 


rofe, 
Here {pend thy hours, while healthi and pentative pride, 
tiie alow Around the lawn its rolling murmurs 
: “Ete the thtee Sifters ftrike the fatal blow, — glide,’ ‘ 
To whofe dire hands primajval Fate re- A thepherd led his wand’ ting flock along, 
fign’d And thas was heard, in rusal ftrains, bis 
The life; the lot, and date of himan kind: fong : 
Yes, Dellius, come! for foon thos muft Spring's cheerful fcenes on this {weet 


prepare plain I’ll fing ; 
To leave the groves whofe beauties claim The grove thall echo, and the valley ring ! 
thy care, Thy ftrcam, O Waveney, gently roll a- 
Thy fav'site dome, thy villas, and thy long, 
And glide thy waves in concert with the 


caves, 
Which the gay ftream of golden Tiber ng. 
Parent of love, thy bsight return I 


_ daves; 
Yes, thefe thou thalt refign, and to thine hail ! 

heir . ~ For thee the mousitain {miles — the fruit- 
Leave all thy wealth, and every tie that’s ful vale ;° 

dear: : At thy approach the flow’rs begin to 
Whether thou’rt {prung from great Ina- fpring, ; 

chus’ line, <¢ The ikies to brighten, and the birds to 


And richly revels in the jays of wine, ng 5 
©: born the wretch of Poverty’s mean  Wide-fpreading foliage deck the blooming 


hand, trees, 
Thou’rt fill the viG&im of Death's dread And form cool thades that never fail to 
command ; picale. 
Parent 


Vor. ill. Be 
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Rem of fove, thy bright return I The crocus, clad in ftreaks of flaming 
hail 


gold; 
What {weet ambrofia fills the pafling Does its ‘bright beauty to our fight une . 


_ ” galel old 5 
See, fee, bright Phebus lifts his fiaming ‘* The lowing herds it living paftubes 
head 


e. rove,” 
And rifes, thining, from his crimfon bed ; And j joy the field, and pleafure fills the 


The eaftern hills, ali tiog’d with gold, grove. 

arife, Parent of love, thy bright return I 
And purple ftreaks, and fplendor, fill the hail ! 

fkies, 


Refound thy praife through ev'ry op” ning 
Thefe are thy beauties, thefe thy charms, dale J 


O Spring! Long may thefe plains enjoy thy reign, O 
I feel thy j joys, while of thofe charms I peace ! 
ng. And ev'ry ftrife, and ev'ry conteft, cafe; 
Parent Nl love, thy bright return I Then fhall the groves refound, the valleys 
hail ! rin 


Ns 
Fledis the thund’ring ftorm, the piercing All juin in heav’ nly ftrains to hail ree 


gale ; 
Yon hills, once barren, deck’d in nature’s 


bloom Here ceafe, my fong; for now the 
Now living thine, and flow’ry pomp af- fun’s bright beam 


furne ; Invites to feck the thade or cryftal ftream; 
The warbling fongfters glad the {miling To yon fair thade, where murm’ring wae 


turning Spring ! 


plain, ters play, 
Ana Philomela tunes her pleafing ftrain, Ill lead my fheep, and there refume the 
Parent of love, thy bright return I lay: 
hail! The grove thall echo, and the valley ring, 
_ What charms are thine, to blefs the fruit- All join in heav'nly ftrains to hail return- 
ful vale ! ing Spring! 
Ye nymphs and {wains, now deck your Bungay, 1775. j.A. 


brows with flow’rs, 
Seek the cool fhades, and ever-pleafing’ 


bow’rs : Paraphrafe of the fecond Chapter of Ec- 
Let Damon tune his harp, and Sylvia 


CLESIASTICUS. 
fing; 
All join in heav’nly ftrains to hail return- HuS fpake th’ungodly when in 
ing Spring. council join’d, 
Parent of love, thy bright return I Or falfely reafoning in their dark’oed 
hail! ‘mind 3 
What joys are thine, to blefs the fruitful 


vale ! s¢ Short and uncertain is oor wretched 
The fruitful vale my fportive lambs fhall life, 


feed, Replete ‘with forrow and corroding ftrife } 
While Laura’s charms thall wake the ‘Man, dying, finks ineverlafting night, 
tuneful reed ; 


Nor ese returns to hail the cheering light ! 
The tuneful reed in Laura's praife thal Borne, unconfen'ing, we thal] fhortly be, 


rife As though we ne’e: had been by life fet 
And fill with harmony the vaulted fkies ; free, 


The vaulted fkies return the heavenly The vivid fire which warms our trembling 
found, heart, 

And vales ‘thall ring, and diftant hills ree Too foon extinguifh’d, hall like fanke 
found. depart. 


Parent of love, thy bright return £ The body thall to native duft repair, 


hail! Its humble fate th’all-quick’ ning fpirit 4 
“© fource of ev'ry flow’r of ev'ry fmiling fhate, 
dale! Evaporating into common air, 
The lovely {now-drops at thy prefence No memory to our names or works ale 
raife Jow'd, 
Their waving heads, and jointo givethee Our life untrac’d, like yonder flying 
praife ; cheud, 


Or 
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@: rifing mitt, which the fun’s piercing ° 


ra ; 

Difperfes at the dawn of op’ning day, 

Or asthe flecting thadow glides away. 

Our hope to Jive beyond our death is vain, 

So faft the door is feal’d, that none re- 
turns again ! : 

Go-to ; then let us here enjoy our eafe, 
And, ftudious, labour ev’ry with to pleafe, 
Earth’s choicett goods we for our portion 

choofe, , 
And hafte the creatures, as in youth, te 
ufe: 
~ coftly wine our fpirits bigh thall rife,: 
While precious ointment lapfed ftrength 


fupplies. 
Fe vernal Aow’r thal] pafs unheeded by, 
and die. . 3 
* Let none forego his portion of delight, 
Each path of life with gaiety to thew, 
Perpetuate our mirth where’er we go, 
The righteous man fhall our oppreffion 
, prove, 
Beneath our yoke the helplefs poor fhall 
The des'late widow we fhall never fpare, 
Nor rev’rence the aged’s hoary hair ; 
g bear: 
For, mean humility has no defence, 
Then let us wait the godly to o‘erpow’r, 
Jofnare bis virtue, or his Jife devour ; 
And all-his words and ways oppofe us fill, 
Oft he upbraids with violated laws, 
Why we tranfgrefs the facred ruleinjoin’d, 
Andgraven, by education, on our mind. 
High; 
Profeffes knowledge of the Deity. 
fears, 
Grievous and hateful he ¢o us appears + 
And fafhions divers trom the world a- 
Tound. 
Flees from our puth as though we fhould 
defile ; 
Aad boafts of God, his father and his 
friend ! 
found ! 
See with what honours fhall his death be 


ut crown’d with rofe-buds ere they fade 
Studious to gratify, as fenfe is to incite ; 
For this is all our heritage below. i 
move 5 
Lit @rength with us the name of juftice 
And might farpaffts feeble innocence 
Becanfe he will not our défigns fulfil, 
Proelaims our infamy, and afks the caufe 
He calls bimfclf the child of the Moft- 
Made to reprove.our thoughts, alarm opr 
For all his ways unl ke our life is found, - 
He thinks of us as counterfeit and vile, 
Declares the juft are bleffed in their end, 
Now let us prove how true his words are 
crown'd ! ; 


Ee2z 
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For, farely, God his favour’d child will 


fave, 3 
Defeat his foes, and {natch him from the 
grave ! ; 
Come, let us try his ftrength with 
_ ‘tort’sing pain! - 
And firive to make his boafted firmnefs 
vain 
And fee how long his meeknefs can re- }. 
main ! ; 
Then.we'll condemn him fhamefully tor 
die 
And the event thall prove his vaunting- 
ie! “ 
Such things th’ungodly in their heart 
defign’d, 
For = own wickednefs had made them 
lind. . 
But the bleft fpirits of the good remain 
Secure with God, exempt from fear and 


pain ; 

Though, in the fight of fools, they 
feem’d to die, 

Who thought their life a {cene of mi- 


ery, 
And full deftruétion ig theirend tolie: 
But they in ever-during peace remain ; 
For, though infli@edforrow they fuf- 
tain, 
Yet is their hope full of immortal gain. - 
Pleafing to'God, and mighty in his love, 
He foon tranflaies them to their home 
above, , <. 
Left finners fhould his purity defile, 
Or curft deceit his fimple foul beguile, 
In the great day, the righteous man 
. fhall ftand,. - , ’ 
With holy boldnefe, at his Lord’s right 
hand ; ' 4 
In peace before his enemies appear, 
Wie peie no reckoning of his labourd 
ere. 
What horror thal) their guilty fouls a- 
maze | 
With. fearful anguifh at the change they 
gazel 
The glory of his great falvation own, 
So far beyond whate’er his hopes had 
known ! 
Then, groaning with repentance, now 
too late, 
They thus deplore their melancholy fate. 
s¢ This is the man, ere-while by us 
decry’d, 
A proverb made for fcorners to deride, 
Fools that we were! his life we madnefe 
deem’d ! 
His death difhonourable we efteem'd ! 
Now is he number'd with the fons of God, 
With thofe bright faints to take his bie ft 
abode | 
Bat 
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But we in.error’s path did blindly ftray, 
Forfook the truth, and fought the flow’ry 


way 5 

Heay'n's beaming light did ne'er illume 
our mind, ‘i 

On us the orient day-fpring never thin’d. 

Jn the deftructive ways of fin we toil’d, 

And Yought our ruin inthe defarte wild, 

Strdnigersto God, we all his paths re- 
vil'd, 

What now avails our pride? Say, what 
éelight 

Rave boafted riches left to blefs our fight ? 

All, as 2 fleeting thadow, now is flowy, 

Gr 4s a poft which hafteneth to be gone ; 

Or asathip, which, tracklefs, ploughs 

‘ ‘the main, 


Or bird, whofe flight difparts the air in 


Gr, wounded by an arrow, healsagain: 
So we, as foon as born, draw near our 


end 
Of virtue void, we haften to offend,” 
* The hope of finners is like chaff that 
flies 
Before the wind, cf fmoke that quickly 
.. dies; 
Or as the memory of a journeying gueft, 


That tarrieth but one tranfient day to 
ef. 
But thefe, eternal, reap their great re- 
ward ! 
The righteous live for ever with their 
Lerd ! 


The-mighty God fhall till his own fuf- 


tain, 

A glorious kingdom from his love they 
gain; 

A beautecus crown their fayour’d heads 

grace, 

And his right hand proteét the chofen 
race 5 

When, arm’d with holinefs, be takes the 
field, 

And forces his rebellious foes to yield, 


Opr toInwocrncr. 


AY, Innocence, array’d in white, 
Of Truth and Wifdom, dear delight! 
Doft thou, in fome fequ: fter'd cell, 
With lonely monks and hermits dwell ? 
Through unfig¢quented deferts ftray, 
And cheer fie pilgrim’s doubtful way ? 
In the thatch’d cottage of the poor 
Prepare the food and keep the door? 
Or ia the haunts of men abide, 
*Micit pomp, magnificence, and pride, 
And, in the paleces of kings, 
Sigh deep tox itart and pretty things ? 


T RR ¥. 


¢ Ah! no — (1 think ¥ hear thee ery, 
From toye like thefe I always flys 

1 dwell with Virtue in her tow’r, 

By me the holds her place and pow's, 
Sometimes, I own, it is my fate 

To pay avifie to the great ; sf 
Near f{cepter’d kings I have been feen, 


‘And oft attend upon 2 queen 3 


But courts I never could affect, 

And thewby abfence my neglect ; 

Since Vice muft ever lead the ven, 
Where Pride and Folly deck the man 

In cities fometimes 1 appear, do. 
But "tis with forrow, thame, and fears ’ 
There Pleafure leads the heart aftray, 
And Int’reft bears unbounded fway; 
There Self-love guides both young and old, 
And men do any thing for gold. 

Vet, e’en where guilt and fraud abound, 
Am I and Virtue fometimes found; 
With her I find a place of reft 

In Lindamira’s fpotlefs breatt ! 

Pair Liadamira! child of truth, 

Bright ornament of female youth ! 


’ Who to a parent well fupplies 


Thofe comforts which the world denies; 
And, haying food and raiment, dares 
Defpife a thoufand tempting fnares, 

In lonely walks I take delight, 

Fearing to foil my robe of white. 

In cottages I oft attend, ; 
And deign to call the poor man friend 5__ 
In gloomy prifons bow my head, 

And hover round the dying bed ; 

Of weeping babes the cradle rock, 

And watch the fick on bed of flocke 

I raife the head when fank too low, ” 
And love to dwell with Pain and Woe 3. 
With Health and Pienty I am rare, 

But often call to viftt Care. 


Saffron-Walden, 


Nov, 19¢ 


a 


Inscatrtyon on Mifs Dremmoxy’t 
: Monument. 
ENCE, ftoic apathy, to breafts of 
ftone 
A Chriftian fage with dignity can weep; - 
See mitred Drummond heave the hearte 
felt groan, 
bap the cold afhes of his daughter 
cep! : 


To Abigail Drummond, daughter of Roe 
bert archbifhop of York, who lived, | 
alas! only 16 years, this laft duty ig 
paid by hes aMlicted parents, 1766. 
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Here leeps what once was beayty, once 
‘was grace! ¢ 
Grace, that, with fenfe and tendernefe, 
combin’d 
'To form that harmony of foul and face, 
Where beauty thines the mirror of the 
_miad ! 


Suck was the maid ! 1 that, in the mornof 
youth, 
Ie virgin innoeence, in nature’s pride, 
Ble@ with each aft that owes its charms 
to truth, 
Spake in heg father’s fond renee ay and 
died} 


He weeps! O venerate the holy tear ! 
Frith fends her aid ‘to eafe affliGtion’s 
loads 
The father movrns' his ¢hild ypon der 


ter, . 
The Chridias yields an angel to his 
God! , ? 


How foos, alas! their bofoms dleed a- 


gain! 
See Charlotte, in the dawn of life, ex- 
pire! 


TRY. a¢t 


Another dsughter loft renews their pa : : 
Agother angel joins the heay'aly 


With fofceft {miles of tendernefs and lave 
She cine wegen foothe a father’s magly 


And sae Py voila 8 tender fondnefs move ? 


Then ire a fond fareyeh, and dhopy'd 


to reft ! 


Efcap’d he future ills, from: future cage, 
Abd gan @ pang thag waits us.here 
She, calf’é thus early, to yon brighter 


fphese 
With gative {weetnefs fmiles. a  ehessb 


now ! 


Epitaph on a Child, 


In the church-yard at Panfer, a fmall ul- 
lage in Beka: Del bs 


LEEP, bleffedcreatuse! in thine urn, 
as My fighs thall not awake thee ! 
Stay until it is my tuen, 
And then ll overtake thee, 


*.* Correfpondents fending any Letters 
(Poft-paid) to the Eprror, to be feft at 
James Puixir’s, Book feller, at Number’ 2, 
in George-Yard, Lombara-Street, due No- 


tice will be taken of 


be had any 


them ; villa may 


Numbers of Volume JI. andé 


alfo the Supplement to that Volume. 
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TAVERAGE PRICES’or CORN, , 
' From Novmeber 13, to November 18, 19775. 


” By the Standard Wincuester Buthel of 
Eight Gallons. 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats Beans 

my) ‘ Se a: s. da. Ss. a. Se -de $e as 
-London, 1¢ 413 313 212 of3 8 

COUNTIES INLAND. 
Middlefex, 
Surry, 
Hertford, 
Bedford, 
Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, 
Northampton, 
Rutland, 
Leicefter, 
Nottingham, 
Derby, 
Stafford, 
Salop, 
Hereford, 
Worcefter, 
Warwick, 
Gloucefler, 
Wilthhire, 
Berks, 
Oxford, 
Bucks, 
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From November 6, to November 11, 1775. 
WAL E S. 

Wheat Rye Barley Oats Beans 

t% do te he te he bt hee del 

North Wales, | 5 414 o|3 ar 613 1 

South Wales, O}5 O13 7J2 142 8 
Parr of SCOTLAND. 

Wheat Rye Barley Dats Beans Big. » 4 

got —— 23.9 61274 24: 

 “Publithed by Authority of Parliament. Witt. Cooke, 
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A MereoroLocicaL DIARY of the WEATHER, 
For O@ober, 1775. Pe 
Therm, 
-} lo. | hi. 
3]. 6 F 
7 {64 
S. 56 65 {Ditto 
7168 
Oleg 
F.is0 156 |Ditto. 
4150 155 {Ditto. 
7ol52 |552\Forenoon rain. * 
e152 154 Fair. 


& , : 

o 57 {Ditto. 

‘ + 60 |Ditto. 

58 |52 |Ditto, and flight rain. 

54 |58 |Cloudy. 

53 |542|Ditto, and flight fhowers. 

52 |54 |Fair and frofty. 

$153 |942|Cloudy. | 

194 [5$4Slighe rain. 

$154 (56 |Heavy fhowers. 

51 |53 |Heavy rain. 

50 |¢12\Rainy. 

S150 |52 jtlying fhowers. 

49$|Almoft conftant gain.- 

47 |50 |Fair. 

1473/48 |Showery, 

3.144 (46 |Fair. 

42 |43;)/Ditto. 

H4tE15 5 
44 {5° 

s§ 148 

44 {46 

+5 159 























Almoft conftantrain. 
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Semie Accorint of the Life of the late James Bradley, D.D. Royal 
Profeffor of Afironomy at Greenwich. 


yaa, R. James Bradley was the third fon of William 
and Jane Bradley, and was born at Sherborne; 
in Dorfetfhite, in the year 1692. 
He was fitted for the univerfity at North- Leach 
i by Mr. Egles and Mr. Brice, who kept a board- 
ie B® ing fchool there, and from North-Leach he was 
fent to Oxford. . 
_ His friends intended him for the church, and his ftudies were 
regulated with that view ; and, as foon as he was of fufficient 
age to receive holy orders, the bifhop of Hereford, who had 
conceived a great efteem for him, gave him the living of Brid- 
ftow; and foon after he was induéted to that of Welfrie in Pem= 
brokefhire. But notwithftanding thefe advantages, from which 
he might promifehimfelf ftill farther advancement in the church, 
be at length refigned his livings, that he might be wholly at li- 
berty to purfue his favourite ftudy, the mathematics, and parti- 
cularly aftronomy. 
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He was nephew to Mr. Pound, a gentleman who is welf 
known in the learned world by many excellent obfervations, 
aud who would have enriched it with more, if the journals of 
his voyages had not been burnt at Pulo Condor, when the place 
was fet on fire, and the Englifla who were fettled there cruelly | 
mafiacred, Mr. Pound himfelf very narrowly efcaping with:his 
life. 

With this gentleman, Mr. Bradley paffed all the time he 
could fpare from the duties of his funCtion, and perhaps he 
fometimes trefpaffed upon them ; he was then fufficiently ac- 
quainted with the mathematics to improve by Mr. Pound’s con. 
verfation, yet it does not appear, that in this ftudy he had any 
preceptor but his genius, or any affiftant but his labour. 

It may be eafily imagined that the example and converfation 
of Mr. Pound did not render Bradley more fond of his pro. 
feffion than he was before ; he continued however as yet to ful- 
fil the duties of it, though, at this time, he had made fuch ob. 
fervations as laid the foundation of thofe difcoveries, which after- 
wards diftinguifhed him as one of the greateft aftronomers: of 
his age. 

Though thefe obfervations were made as it were by ftealth; 
they gained him firft the notice, and then the friendfhip, of lord. 
chancellor Macclesfield, Mr. Newton, afterwards Sir Ifaac, 
and Mr. Halley, and many other members of the Royal Society, 
into which he was foon elected a member. 

About the fame time, the chair of Savilian profeffor of aftroe.. 
nomy at Oxford became vacant by the death of the celebrated 
Dr. Keil: and Mr. Bradley was eleéted to fucceed him on the « 
aif of October 1721, being then juft nine and twenty years 
old; and his colleague was iar. Halley, who was” profeflor:of 
geometry on the fame foundation. 

Bradley, upon his being elected into this profefforfhip, gave: 
up both his livings, and with great joy quitted a fituation in 
which his duty was dire€tly oppofite to his inclination. 

From this time, he applied himfelf wholly to the ftudy of his 
favourite fcience, and, in the year 1727, he publifhed his theory 
of the aberration of the fixed ftars, which is allowed to be one 
of the moft ufeful and ingenious difcoveries of modern aftro- 
nomy.: 

it had been long obferved that the pofition of the fixed ftars 
were fubje& to fome variations, which in no fort correfpanded 
with the apparent motion of a degree in feventy-two years, which 
gives the preceflion of the equinoxes. The late abbé Picard 
had remarked thefe variations in the pole ftar in the year 1671, 
but he did not attempt either to reduce them to any fettled rule, 
er to account for them, Dr. Bradley not only verified Picard’s 

obfervations, 
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obfervations, but .difcovered many other variations which had 
never before been thought of; he found that fome ftars appear~ 
ed to have, in the {pace of about a year, a variation of longi- 
tude backward and forward, but without any variation of Jati- 
tude; that others varied in. latitude, but not in longitude, and 
others, by far the greater number, appeared to deferibe, in the 
fpace of a year, a {mall ellipfis, of different degrees of elonga- 
tion. 

The period of a year, in which all thefe motions, fo different 
from each other, were performed, feemed to prove, that they 
had a connection with the revolution of the earth in its orbit; 
but the difficulty was to difcover in what manner the ftars were 
apparently influenced by that revolution; this was attempted 
for fome time by Mr. Bradley, but without fuccefs ; at laft, 
however, his fagacity and his diligence furmounted all dif- 
ficulties, and he found the caufe of thefe feemingly capricious 
appearances in the fucceflive motion of light co-operating with 


-the motion of the earth round the fun. 


Light bad long been fuppofed to move with a velocity phyfi- 
cally infinite; but the late Mr. Roémer of the Royal Accademy 
of Paris difcovered the contrary, and even affigned the time in 
which it moved through a fpace of 66 millions of leagues, the 
fuppofed diameter of the annual orbit ; he had obferved that the 
emerfions of the firft fatellite of Jupiter were delayed in propor- 
tion as Jupiter was diftant from the oppofition ; and that in thofe 
eclipfes, which happened neareft to the conjunction, this delay 
amounted to11 minutes ; he concluded, therefore, that this fpace 
of 11 minutes was no more than the time which the ray of the 
fatellite that firit iffued from the fhadow took to pafs the diftance 


‘ between the two pofitions of the earth, that neareft the oppofi- 


tion, and that neareft the conjuntion; it followed, therefore, 
that the velocity of light was not only finite, but meafurable. 

But however natural this theory might be, and however well 
it might be fupported, it was then thought too bold, and poor 
Roémer did not live to fee it adopted. It has, however, been 
fince univerfally agreed, that the motion of light is fucceffive ; 
and upon this fucceflive motion of light Mr. Bradley built his 
explanation of the irregular variations which he had obferved in 
the ftars, and which he called their aberration. His theory was 
this ; 

Let us fuppofe a feries of very fmall particles, united into a 
thread, to fall in a diretion perpendicular to the horizon ; and 
jet feveral of thefe threads or particles fall at the fame time, in 
the fame direction, fo as to be parallel to each other, in the 
fame manner as drops of rain ina dead calm. Let us then fup- 
pole a tube to be placed in this rain, in a vertical pofition, and 
FF f2 it 
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it is manifeft that the drop of water, which enters the aperture 
at the upper end of it, will iffue at the aperture below, without, 
touching the infide of the tube, . 
' But if the tube be moyed parallel to itfelf, though ftill kept 
in a pofition parallel to the direction of the water, it is clear, 
this motion of the tube will caufe the drop that enters it to touch 


ene of its fides, before it gets to the bottom ; and that thiscon- _ 


taé will happen fooner, in proportion as the motion of the drops 
is flow, compared with the motion of the tube ; and it is eafy 
to demonftrate, that, if the motion of the tube and that of the 
rain are equal, the drop which fails in the center of the upper 
aperture of the tube will come in conta& with the infide of the 
tube, when it has paffed down the tube the diftance of half the 
diameter ; and confequently, that the line of its direction wil} 
make an angle of 45 degrees with the axis of the tube: it fol. 
ows therefore, that, to prevent the drops of waterfrom touching 
the infide of the tube, notwithftanding its motion, the tube 
muft be inclined in an angle of 45 degrees, on the fide towardy 
which it moves: and that, if this inclination fhould be fuccef- 
fively made round the circumference of a circle, the tube would 
defcribe, round the vertical line drawn from the center of its bafey 
a curye, the angle of which would be go degrees. 

But what has been faid, with refpeé to an inclination of the 
tube neceflary to make the drop pafs through it, notwithftands 
ing its motion, without touching the infide of it, abfolutely de- 
pends upon the proportion between the motion of the tube, and 
the motion of the drop; and in proportion as the motion of the 
drop is greater than that of the tube, the lefs the tube muft be 
inclined: fo that, if the motion of the drop be fuppofed to be 
infinite, no inclination at all of the tube would be neceflary ; 
for the drop would reach the bottom of the tube as foon as it 
reached the top, and the fpace through which the tube could 

- have advanced, during that traje€tion, would be infinitely fmall. 

In order to apply this theory to the aberration of the fixed 
ftars, we muft fubftitute for the drops of water, uniting into 4 
thread, the rays of light that come from thofe ftars; and, for 
the tube which we have fuppofed to be firft at reft, and then in 
motion, that of the telefcope ufed to determine the pofition of 
the ftars, which is carried round with the earth, in its revolution 
about the fun; and we muft fuppofe, that the velocity of the 
says of light, having a finite relation to the velocity of the earth’s 
motion, the tube ought to-change its inclination, in proportion 
as that motion changes its direction ; whence it follows, that 
each ftar muft have a feries of different pofitions ; or, which is 
the fame thing, an apparent motion in the heavens, which caufes 
it to defcribe, in the fpace of a year, ellipfes more or lefs elon- 
gated according to its pofition. eo 
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‘Such is the ingenious theory of the aberration, which Mr. 
Bradley publifhed in the year 1727, and which was received by 
the whole learned world with the applaufe that it merited —— 
M. Clairant, of the academy of Sciences at Paris, afterwards 
made this difcovery the fubjec&t of a memoir, which he printed 
in 1737: in this memoir, he examines the principles on which 
the theory of the aberration is founded, and gives the neceflary 
rules for putting it in practice. From the calculations of this 
gentleman it follows, that the velocity of light, as fixed by the 
aberration of the ftars, is the fame with what M. Roémer fup- 

fed it to be, and exa&tly quadrates with the retardation of the 
eclipfes of the firft fetellite of Jupiter. A new proof of the 
truth of his hypothefis, if any new proof had been neceflary. 

Three years after this difcovery, by which Mr. Bradley 
acquired very great reputation, he was appointed lecturer in 
aftronomy and phyfics, at the Mufzeum at Oxford. 

He purfued his ftudies with equal application and delight ; 
in the courfe of his obfervations, which were innumerable, he 
difcovered that the inclination of the earth’s axis upon the plane. 
of the ecliptic was not always the fame, but that it varied 
backwards and forwards fome feconds, and that the period of 
thefe variations was nine years, This period feemed altogether 
unaccountable, as it could not be fuppofed to have any thing in 
common with the revolution of the earth, which is performed 

in one year. Mr. Bradley, however, difcovered the caufe of 
* this phenomenon in the Newtonian fyftem of attraétion. 

He publithed this difcovery in 1737, fo that in the fpace of 
about ten years he communicated to the world two of the fineft 
difcoveries in modern aftronomy, which will for ever make a 
memorable epocha in the hiftory of that fcience. 

Mr. Bradley always preferved the efteem and friendthip of 
Mr. Halley, who, being worn out by age and infirmities, thought 
he could do nothing farther for the fervice of aftronomy, than 
procure for Mr. Bradley the place of Regius Profeflor of Aftro- 
nomy at Greenwich, which he had pofleffed himfelf many years 
with the greateft reputation. With this view he wrote many 
letters, which have been fince found among Mr. Bradley’s papers, 
defiring. his permiffion to apply for a grant of the reverfion of it 
to him, and even offering to refigu in his favour, if it fhould 
be thought neceflary: but, before Mr. Halley could bring this 
kind proje& to bear, he died. Mr. Bradley, however, obtained 
the place afterwards, by the favour and intereft of my lord Mac- 
clesheld, who was afterwards prefident of the Royal Society. 

As foon as the appointment of Mr. Bradley to this place was 
known, the univerfity of Oxford fent him a diploma, creating 
him Doétor of Divinity. m 

he 
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The appointment of Aftronomer at Greenwich placed Mr, 
Bradley in his proper element, and he purfued his obfervations — 
with unwearied diligence. 

However numerous the colleétion of aftronomical inftruments 
at the Obfervatory at Greenwich were, it was impoffible that fuch 
an obferver as Dr. Bradley fhould not defire to increafe them, 
as well to anfwer his own particular views, as in general to make 
obfervations with greater exaCinefs. In the year 1748, theres 
fore, he took the opportunity of the annual vifit made by the 
Royal Society to the Obfervatory, in order to examine the in- 
ftruments, and receive the profeflor’s obfervations for the year, 
to reprefent fo ftrongly the neceffity of repairing the old inftru. ~ 
ments, and purchafing new, that the Society thought proper to 
reprefent it to his majefty, and his majefty gave them roool, 
for that purpofe. This fum was laid out under the dire€tion of 
Dr. Bradley, who, with the affiftance of the Jate celebrated Mr, 
Graham, and Mr. Bird, furnifhed the Obfervatory with as com- 
pleat a collection of aftronomical inftruments as the moft fkil- 
ful and diligent obferver would defire. 

Dr. Bradley, furnifhed with fuch affiftance, purfued his ob- 
fervations with new affiduity ; an incredible number of which 
were found after his death, which are now in the hands of the 
Royal Society ; who will certainly make fuch a ufe of fo valu- 
able a depofit, as will do equal honour to them and Dr. Bradley. 
_ It has been already obferved, that, when Dr. Bradley was 
elected to the profeffor’s chair at’ Oxford, he gave up the two 
Jivings, which were at fuch a diftance that he could not poffibly 
fulfil the duties of them himfelf; but it happened that, after he 
was fettled at Greenwich, the living of that parifh became vae 
cant, which is very confiderable, and which was offered to him, 
as he was upon the fpot, to perform the duty, and had the claim 
of uncommon merit to the reward. This living, however, Dr. 
Bradley, very greatly to his honour, refufed, fearing the duties » 
of the aftronomer would too much interfere with thofe of the 
Divine. His majefty, however, hearing of the refufal, was fo 
pleafed with it, that he granted him a penfion of 250]. a year, 
in confideration of his great abilities and knowledge in aftro- 
nomy, and other branches of mathematics, which had procured 
fo much advantage to the commerce and navigation of Great- 
Britain, as is particularly mentioned in the grant, which is dated 
the 15th of February 1752. 

Dr. Bradley, about. the fame time, was admitted into the 
council of the Royal Society. In the year 1748, he was ad- 
mitted a member of the Royal Academy of Sciences and the 
Belles Lettres of Berlin, upon the death of M. Crevier, fir 
phytician to his Catholic majefty ; in the year 1752, a — 

0 
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of the Imperial Academy at Peterfburgh; and, in 1757, of 
that inftituted at Bologne. 

Dr. Bradley was ftill indefatigable in his obfervations, and 
whatever honour he received became an incitement to obtain 
new diftinétion ; his corporeal abilities, however, at length de- 
clined, though his intellectual fuffered no abatement. In the 
year 1760, he became extremely weak and infirm ; and, towards 
the end of June 1762, he was attaeked with a total fuppreffion 
of urine, caufed by an inflammation of the reins, which, on 
the 12th of July following, put an end to his life, in the 7oth 
year of his. age. : 

He was buried at Mitchin-Hampton in Gloucefterfhire, in 
the fame grave with his mother and his wife. 

In the year 1744, he married Sufanna Peach, the daughter 
of a gentleman of that name in Gloucefterfhire, by whom he 
had only one daughter, now living. 

As to his character, he was remarkable for a placid and gen- 
tle modefty, very uncommon in perfons of an active temper, 
and robuft conftitution. It was ftill more remarkable, that,with 
this untroubled equanimity of temper, he was compaflionate 
and liberal in the higheft degree. Although he was a good 
fpeaker, and poffeffed the rare but happy art of expreffing his 
ideas with the utmoft precifion and perfpicuity, yet no man wasa 
greater lover of filence; for he never fpoke but when he thought 
it abfolutely neceflary. He did, indeed, think it neceflary to 
{peak, when he had a fair opportunity to communicate any ufe- 
ful knowJedge in his own way, and he encouraged thofe, that 
attended his lectures, to afk him queftions, by the exactnefs 
with which he anfwered, and the care he took to adapt himfelf 
to every capacity. , 

He was not more inclined to write, than to fpeak, for he has 
publifhed very little ; he had a natural diffidence, which made 
him always afraid that his works fhould injure his character, 
therefore fupprefled many, which probably were well worthy of 
the public attention. He was even known as it were in fpite 
of himfelf; and, in fpite of himfelf he was known much, and 
confequently much efteemed. He was acquainted with many 
of the firft perfons in this kingdom, perfons eminent, as well 
for their rank, as their abilities : he was honoured by all men of 
learning in general, and there was not an aftronomer of any 
eminence in the world, with whom he had not a literary corres 
fpondence, © ; 

Upon the whole, it may be faid of Dr. Bradley, that no man 
cultivated great talents with more fuccefs, or had a better claim 
to be ranked among the greateft aftronomers of his age. 


For 
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ae The time of life is frort : 

To fpend that fhortne/s bafely were too longs 

Though life did ride upon a dial’s point, 

Still ending at the arrival of an hour. SHAKESPEAR; 


ERE a man arrived at fuch an exalted fituation, in 
the perfection of his nature, as to defpife thofe little 
arts, which at one time of his life he made ufe of to render the 
moments lefs tedious, or, as it is commonly expreffed, to prevent 
the hour from hanging heavily upon him, what a laughable, yet 
pitiable fcene, would the general practice of mankind afford 
him ! their inconfiftency would perhaps on the one hand excite 
in him a defire to become the difciple of Democritus, whilft on 
the other their folly would make him weep. The fhortnefs 
of life is an univerfal complaint, and yet moft men are bufy 
in contriving employment for themfelves, or, in other words, 
fpend their time in trifles, which have been well termed ‘the 
arts of getting rid of life without dying”; the enjoyment of the 
prefent moment, not being under the direétion of reafon, pail 
upon the appetite: ambition, avarice, love, and a variety of - 
other paffions, plan future fchemes, which give a pleafing rro« 
fpe&t, whilft beheld at a diftance; but become, when within 
our grafp, as taftelefs as thofe that are paft, notwithftandin 
they were fo paffionately longed for, as that we would have 
gladly confented to have the intermediate time annihilated; 
which obftruéted our embracing the dear delufions ; thus, how- 
ever contradiGtory it may appear, inftant gratification fows the 
feeds of difcontent, and life, fubfifting on hope, is compofed of 
prefent joys, which fatiate, or joys in reverfion. 
Though fad experience, holding up the mirror of truth, fhows 
the vanity of our expectations, and the emptinefs of our wifhes; 
yet, like the chafer, we eagerly defire to ftart frefh game, in 
hopes that it will afford us double diverfion. The fox-hunter, 
fatigued and difappointed with the ill-fuccefs of to-day, confoleé 
himfelf with the thoughts of to-morrow’s prey making ample 
amends for his paft labours. The prince and his vaffal live 
alike on expectation, both nourifh fchemes in embryo ; but; 
as the one has fewer things to wifh for than the other, and may 
be more actuated by the reftlefs fting of ambition, he will form 
more extenfive projects, aim at matters more out of his reach, 
and become the moft unhappy of the two. ; 
 Trabit 
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& Lrabit fua quemque voluptas,” “ every man has his hobby- 
rfe,” which, -under different forms, he rides upon with as 
much glee in age, as he did in infancy: whilft a child, he cries 
for trinkets only to play with; when grown up, the {cepter 
-claims his attention, arid too often for the fame purpofe: the 
preat bufinefs of life, when out of its proper channel, is only: 
diverfion, an eafy way of wafting time: fo, when an Alexan- 
der, a Charles, or a Pyrrhus, have gained the glittering crown, 
they go to war as.men go toa cricket-match; depopulate towns, 
with as much géut as they would unkennel a fox ; cut throats 
with as high a tafte of diverfion as they plunge the knife into 
the trembling ftag, and ride upon the ruins of countries with as 
much pleafure as they did upon their hobby-horfes, when chil- 
dren: thus they murder millions of their fellow-creatures, fet 
fire to towns, and ravage whole provinces, by way of taking ex~ 
ercife and paffing away their time. 

We frequently hear men abfurdly propofing to themfelves 2 
cettain period when they will reft from their labours. The 

rince, when he has added one province more to his dominions, 
thinks he fhall then fit down at eafe. The country-gentleman 
has a cafcade to make, or a grove to plant, and then he fhall be 
at reft. The fuceefsful merchant, having amafled wealth for 
many yeats, propofes; when he fhall become a plumb, to fpend 
the remainder of his life in retirement, and no longer fatigue 
himfelf with purfuits of any kind ; but, alas! how vain are 
their intentions; and how ignorant muft they be of themfelves, 
who form fuch determinations ! as if the career of the pvflions 
could be ftopped by gratifications which add fuel to the fire { 
The active principles of life are full of defires of what is to 
come, and therefore it is next to impoffible to confine fuch- de- 
fires to any particular period of our exiftence ; they are pro- 
greffional, and ean only be bounded by death. 

I tethember to have read a dialogue, between Pyrrhus and 
Cineas, which affords excellent inftruction, juftly characterizes 
man’s reftlefs difpofition, and is a keen fatire on the diflatisfattion 
with which men look upon prefent pofleffions. 

“© What, fir, fays the councellor, da you propofe in this exe 
ere againft theRomans?” ‘ To conquer all Italy,”’ replies 

ytthus. ‘* And what next?” fays Cineas. ‘* Then we will 
tranfport our army into Sicily, and make that kingdom our 
own,” anfwers the king. ‘‘ And what is next to be done?” 
continues the councellor, ** Then, quoth the warrior, we will 
fail to Africa, and bring that country under fubjection.” “*And 
what remains to be done after that?” fays the ftatefman. “*Why, 
then,-fays the monarch, we will fit down and be merry.” ‘And 


“what hinders us; 1 befeech you, fir; from doing fo now?” faid 


-- Voi. HI. Gg Cineas. 
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Cineas. Our author does not mention what feply the king 
_ gave to this, but hiftory informs us, that he died in his divers 
fion of cutting throats, before he had made the conquefts he 
- propofed; he failed, as others have done both before him and 
fifice, and never arrived at the intended merry port. | 

Weak minds are ever bufied in fearching after trifles, by whick 
they may make their time pafs lightly over their heads: of thefe 
trifles they foon become tired, and the invention is again feton 
the rack to render them forgetful of-their own wearinefs, In 
the fafhionable world the bufinefs of one part of the day is to 
Jay out vifits for the next ; another part is employed in cloying 


the appetite with the variety of difhes which Juxury has invented, 


and the evening is generally fpent at the card-table; thus, not- 
withftanding the pretended value which men fet upon life, they 
Javifhly fquander away, in a manner of all others the moft ufe- 
lefs and infignificant, ‘‘ the ftuff which life is made of.” Let. 
the rich man, who has a tafte for architecture, {pend his fub- 
ftance in employing the artificer. Let antiquarians wafte the 
midnight-oil in pouring over mufty volumes. Let the man of 
enius make elaborate refearches into, and improvements in,: 
Stace : thefe may be termed rational amufements, becaufe they 
are-ultimately productive of benefit to mankind. 
It is pernicious trifling ( under which denomination thefchemes 
of men devoted to ambition or pleafure muft fall) that I mean 
to condemn : and to fuch, if they are fo weak as not to be able 
to contribute any thing which may tend to public utility, pere 
haps the beft advice that can be offered them, .is, to confine their 
diverfions to what may be termed wholly innocent, to amule> 
ments which cannot poffibly, in their. confequences, tend to the 
prejudice of fociety, and ‘‘ fo to pafs through things tem 7 
as finally not to lofe the things eternal: for foon will the tha- 
dow of death be ftretched over them, and that night commence 
in which no man‘can work.” 
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Extraéts from Captain Cook’s fecond Voyage to the Southern Ht- 
mifpbere. | 


N the 25th they made the land; but the wind proving 
contrary, they were obliged to ftand off all. night. Find- 

ing in the morning the impoffibility of bearing down to Chare 
_ Jotte Sound, the captain gave orders to fteer to Dufkey Bay, fo 
named in his former voyage, fituate in a bay between the 45th 


and 46th degrees of fouth latitude, in which the whole:navy of - 


England might ride in fafety. In this bay they found a erg 4 
, ; fo 
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fo cold, that they ran ‘clofe in fhore, and fteadied the thip by 
dropping-an anchor fhort, and faftening a large bow-line to 2 
tree on the land. A party was immediately fent out to fith, who 
foon returned, having caught as many as were enough fora meal 
for the whole fhip’s company. ; | 
On the 26th the {mall cutter was fent out properly armed, in 
fearch of a convenient place to wood and water: and having 
difcovered a cove in which there was a fine run of water, and 
wood enough to fupply a fleet, they fhifted their ftation, and 
moored the fhip in that cove fo near the fhore, that for an eafy 
communication with the land they erected a temporary ftage, one 
of the chief fupports of which grew right out from the beech. 


On. the 27th an Indian canoe came to the mouth of the cove, 


but was afraid to enter.: There were four or five Indians in it, 
who juft peeped in to look at the fhip, and haftily departed. 

‘After dinner, capt. Cooke, accompanied by Mr. Fofter, and 
attended by fome of his officers, having ordered out the cutter, 
followed the courfe which the Indians feemed to take, and foon 


difcovered the place of their habitation, which however they - 


had deferted. It was a wretched hut made of the bark and 
boughs of trees, and in it they found a fifh ready roafted, and 
wrapped up in leaves, and a net with which the fith was caught. 
The captain left fome trifles in the hut, which however the 
Indians never came to take away. 

On the 28th a tent was erected for the coopers to cleanfe and 
repair the water cafks. ‘The large cutter was every day em- 
ployed in fifhing for the fhip’s.company ; and a party was fent 
out to kill water-fowl, of which they found great abundance. 

On the 29th a forge was erected on fhore for the armourer’s 
nfe, to make and mend fuch iron work as the carpenters want- 
ed to repair the fhip. All hands, but fuch as had leave to fith 


: or kill game, were bufied in different tafks about the fhip. As 


yet none of the natives appeared : the captain every day employ- 
ed feveral hours in furveying the harbour, and Mr. Fofter in 
fearching the mountains and plains for ores and plants by land; 
but the weather being variable, and rain falling plentifully, ré- 
tarded the progrefs of their.refearches, and frequently confined 
them to their cabins, to their no fmall mortification. 

On the 3d of April, as the captain, attended wee by the boat’s 
crew, was taking his furvey as ufual among the iflands, he per- 
ceived an aged Indian ftanding upon a point of land that pro- 
jected a little way into the fea, and obferving his motions, took 
notice that he feemed to wave a bough which he held in his hand, 
as an invitation for the boat to approach the fhore. The cap- 
tain, who was totally unprepared for refiftance, was yet under 
no apprehenfions of mifchief from the friendly appearance of 
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the old man; and, fearlefs of danger, caufed the boat’s crew te 
put him on fhore without a companion. As foon as he wag 
landed, the Indian came forward, and faluted him by grafping 
him by the arms, and preffing him face to face. He was aca 
companied by a young woman who held a kind of fpear in her 
hand full eighteen feet long, and by two elderly women with 
three or four children. They feemed to be one fecluded family, 
and, by their behaviour, not wholly deftitute of humanity. They 
were all habited nearly alike. Their hair, which was of a 
fhining black, was tied in a knot upon the crowns of their heads, 
Their apparel was uniformly the fame, namely, a piece of cloth 
or matting of a peculiar manufacture, tied round the middle, as 
has been ‘already defcribed; the old man made figns as if he 
wanted to know from what country the ftrangers came, and 
what their intent; the captain pointed to the heavens and gave 
him to underftand that they had failed more than double the fpace 
of all that wide expanfe which he faw above him ; that they had 
travelled with the fun, and that they came from that region 
where the fun lay hid o’nights. He gave him to underftand 


likewife that they came there only to refrefh and to repair their : 
veffel, and that they had with them fome things of the manus | 


faéture of their country, which they would gladly exchange for 
what things were in common ufe in his. The captain then 


pointed to the boat, and endeavoured to perfuade the old man. 


with his family to enter, which they one and all feemed to des 
cline; and, in his turn, the old Indian pointed to the border 
of a wood, on an eminence at a {mall diftance from the fhore, 


which commanded an extenfive profpect of the main ocean, and . 


taking hold of the captain’s arm offered to conduct him thither, 
which the captain likewife declined. This interview, which 


was very friendly, it was hoped, would have been the means of 


eftablifhing an intercourfe between the neighbouring Indians 
and the fhip’s company ; but it does not appear to have had that 
effet ; for either their numbers were inconfiderable, or it may 
be, that, having heard the white men could make thunder and 
ftrike people dead at ever fo great a diftance, the Indians of this 
part of the country having never feen any of them, and know- 
ing of them only by report, might be fearful of appearing in 


fight, lett they fhould fhare the fate of their countrymen who’ 


had perifhed by their temerity. Whether this or any other rea- 
fon might deter them, very few of them appeared in fight for 
many days after the fhip was moored, and thofe who did appear 
only feemed to {natch as it were a fight of the fhip, and to retire 
into the woods immediately. ‘The captain having only a few 
necklaces in his pocket, which he feldéom went without, placed 
ene about each of the womens necks, with which they were 


well 
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well pleafed and. departed, offering in exchange the weapons 
they held in their hands, which the captain very politely refufed. 
It was not long, however, before they met again. Mr, Fofter, 
being told by the captain what had happened, was very defirous 
of feeing and converfing with the old Indian at the place of his 
abode, and the captain, to gratify him, appointed a day for that 
purpofe. In the mean time great pains were taken to prevail 
with the old man and his family to come on board the fhip, but 
it was afterwards difcovered that fome ceremonies were wanting 
to ratify the peace. The Indian had brought his green bough, 
and prefented it to the captain, but the captain had omitted to 
prefent agreen bough in return. This being underftood, when 
the captain went next to furveying, he took care to place himfelf 
in full view of the Indian’s place of abode, and, as he had fup- 
pofed, the old man came again to the fea-fide, The captain, 
having prepared a bough on purpofe, upon his approach waved 
it in the boat and immediately rowed to land. ‘The Indian on 
his landing embraced him, and,having a rie 0 in his hand, made 
a long fpeech ; which, though not intelligible, was yet delivered 
with fo much grace and dignity, as would have done honour to 
an European orator. ‘They then exchanged their boughs, and 
the old man made great profeffions of friendfhip, which thofe 
people have many ways of expreffing unknown to Europeans, 
giving the captain at the fame time to underftand that all man- 
per of diftruft was now at an end. 

' From this time the old man came down to the fhip without 
fear; and Mr. Fofter, and thofe who were curious, had frequent 
opportunities of vifiting and converfing with the family, if that 
may be called converfing, when neither party underftand a word 
of each others language. 

When the old man came firft on board, he was attended only 
‘by one daughter, who was young and lively. The captain re- 
ceived him with great cordiality, and the Indian feemed highly 
delighted, infpecting and admiring every thing that was fhewn 
“him ; both he and his daughter were invited to eat, but they de- 
clined that civility. ‘While the old man was attentive to the 
manual arts about which the men were employed.on board, the 
daughter was no lefs pleafed with the playwardnefs of the failors, 
who endeavoured to make themfelves agreeable to her by ftriving 
who fhould make her the moft acceptable prefents. Of all the 
arts the Indian faw the people employed about on board, none 
feemed to ftrike him fo much as the facility with which the faw- 
yers cut out their plank from the folid tree; he was. fo pleafed 
with that operation, that he was very defirous of taking the 

itman’s place himfelf; and being. permitted fo to do, but not 
feepesling to his with in the performance, he foon gave gan 
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but could not be diverted from attending to the fawyers, prefer 
ably to any of the other handicrafts, the carpenter’s excepted 
whofe bufinefs, however, being more complicated, he could. nat 
fo well comprehend. wae 
Having {pent moft part of the day in gratifying his curiofity, 
and the daughter being no lefs delighted than her father with 
the attention that had been paid her, it drawing towards evens 
ing, they both took leave and departed. yy 
‘After fome time it was difcovered, that this family was the 
fame who, at the firft coming of the fhip, deferted their habi» 
tation on the fhore, and betook themfelves to the covert of the 
woods. On this part of the ifland, which was the moft fouthe 
erly, and confequently the coldeft and moft unpromifing, the 
inhabitants were but few, and lived in continual terror. The 
country at a little diftance from the fhore being rude, woody, 
and mountainous, was their chief fecurity ak the incurfiong 


of their northern countrymen, who, if they can take them ° 


by furprize, carry them off in like manner as the favage beafty 
of the foreft carry off their prey when impclled by hunger. 
This very naturally accounts for the deferted condition in which 
our voyagers found this part of the country; for, though it a 
bounded in fifh, it was deftitute of every other neceflary of life, 
wood and water excepted. There were neither fowls nor aniz 
mals, fave fea-fowls, of which laft the natives were not dexte- 
rous enough to avail themfelves, and they had no other means 
of fupplying their want of bread, but by bruifing the inner rind 


of a certain tree, and roafting it to eat with their fifh, How . 


they procured cloathing, for cloathing they had, we are yet tq 
learn. It is no wonder therefore, that, at the approach of a vef> 
fel of fuch an uncommon magnitude and ftructure as the Refae 
Jution, a folitary family, of which an old man was the fole des 
fender, fhould on its landing appear to be frighted, probably ex- 
pecting to be eaten, as they could not fuppofe ftrangers to have 
more tendernefs and humanity than their own countrymen.» 

On Monday the 19th, the captain and Mr. Fofter took a tour 


up the country, and in their way vifited the old man and his 


family at their new habitation on the fkirt of the wood, and were 
_ welcomed by them in a manner they did not expe. In lef 
time than could well be imagined, they all appeared clean dref 
fed in their manner, a fire was made by rubbing twa fticks to- 
gether, which feems to be the univerfal method in ufe among 
the natives throughout the fouthern hemifphere, and they began 
dreffing fith in’ a peculiar manner, intreating their guefts at the 
fame time to ftay and eat ; the fifth they intended for the ftrangers 
was differently dreffed from that eaten in common by themr 
felves. Having prepared the fire, they made a kind of bag os 

broad- 
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broad-leaved fea-weed, in which they placed a fith about the 
fize of a fmall cod : this fith, thus inclofed, they placed upon a 
kind of ftage made of hard wood in the nature of a grid-iron, 
and underneath they fupplied live-coals as often as thofe firft put 
under became deadened by the droppings from the fea-weed 5 
this they continued to do till the fifh within became brown as if 
baked in an oven; and then they offered it to the ftrangers ip 
clean leaves gathered frefh from the trees. Their bread, as has 
been faid, was the inner bark,of a tree cleanfed and bruifed, and 
made up in.a way peculiar ¢9.tbemfelves ; and their fauce was a 
fea-weed, which, it was fuppoled, ferved them both for falt and 
vinegar. The gentlemen declined the invitation with regard 
to eating, but were much pleafed with the neatnefs of their cook~ 
ing ; fome of the failors, however, were not fo dainty; they 


* not only ate with them a-days, but flept with them a-nights.., 


' On Tuefday the 20th, the gentlemen being at a confiderable 
diftance from the fhip furveying the different iflands in the bay, 
and in founding the depths, and fecuring a free paflage for the 
fhip as foon as fhe fhould be in a condition to fail, they obferved 
a company of Indians, who.by their motions feemed to be more 
courageous than the family we have been juft defcribing. Thefe 
were armed after the manner of their northern countrymen, and 
threatened hoftilities by brandifhing their lances. Their threats, 
.however, had no other effect than haftening the pinnace to ape 
"proach the land. The captain, with only a fheet of white paper 
in his hand, jumped afhore ; and, after narrowly efcaping being 
ftruck with a lance which was thrown at him by a young war- 
rior, Continued advancing till he reached a tree, from whence 
having broken a bough, he made towards the natives, who were 
but few in number, and who feemed in a great meafure ta have 
vented their rage in the firft attack. They met him with boughs 
which they dropt at his feet, and he initantly dropt his upon 
theirs. Peace being in this manner concluded, an exchange.af 
fome articles took place,,and the captain made prefents to the 
women of fuch trifles a8 they were moft likely to be pleafed 
with, and invited them to follow him to the pinnace. They 
made figns in return for him and his followers to go with them; 
but, obferving more of their company peeping from the woods, 
he thought it moft advifeable to return on board. He was no 
fooner embarked than they all came down to the water’s edge, 
and being fhewn feveral articles of {mall value, they fancied moft 
of them, and were gratified each with what he liked beft. . 
' At another iffand more Indians were difcovered, who, by wave 
ingya bird’s fkin, made figns for the pinnace to land; -but night 
coming on, andthe pinnace being at a confiderable diftance from 
the fhip, the captain gave orders to fteer for the cpve.———~ nm 
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—— On the 3oth, by good providence, the weather becom | 
ing more moderate, they made Cooke’s Straits ; and at three in 
the afternoon caft anchor in Charlotte Sound. a 

The firft enquiry they made was, whether any inftruGionshad 
been left for them by the Refolution ; and upon examinationa * 
letter was found, importing, that the Refolution had fet fail fix” 
days before, but as to any other intimations it might contain; 
our journalift is altogether filent. Pi 

On the rft of December the tents were carried on fhore, thé 
fick landed, the armourers forge put up ; and in fhort every pres 
paration made to refit the fhip, and to recover the numerous. 
fick. Hete the Indians came on board with great familiarity; 
brought fith and what elfe they had to fell, and feemed to behave | 
with great civility, and to traffic honeftly; but this behaviour | 
was but of fhort ‘duration. zt 

On the 13th, in the night, a party of them came down and’. * 
robbed the aftronomer’s tent of every thing they could carry 
away. This they did fo quietly, that they were not fo much ag 
heard, or fufpected, tillthe aftronomer, getting up to take an ob » 
fervation, miffed his inftruments, and charged the centinel with | 
being the robber. This brought on a pretty fevere altercation,’ ; 
during which they {pied an Indian creeping from the tent, and 
Mr. Bailey fired at and wounded him, but he made fhift, not. 
withftanding, to run into the woods and efcape. The repog 
of the gun fad alarmed his companions, who likewife, inft 
of taking to their canoe, fled into the woods, leaving their boats 
with moft of the things that had been ftolen, in it, a-ground © 
upon the beach. This, it is more than probable,laid the founda 
tion of that dreadful cataftrophe which foon followed. 

On the 17th, while they were preparing for their departure, ° 
the large cutter, manned with feven feamen, under the comms 
mand of Mr. John Roe, the firft mate, accompanied by Mr. 
Woodhoufe, midfhipman, and James Tobias Swilly, the cars _ 
penter’s fervant, was fent up the found.to Grafs Cove, to gather 
greens and wild cellery. 

At two in. the afternoon the tents were ftruck, every thing 
got on board, and the fhip made ready for failing the next day. 

ight coming on, and no cutter appearing, the captain and 
officers began to exprefs great uneafinefs, fearing fome treachery 
from the favages. They fat up the whole night in expéctation © 
of her arrival ; but to no purpofe.—At day-break, the captain | 

ordered the longboat to be hoifted out and double-manned, © 
with Mr. Burney, fecond lieutenant, Mr. Freeman, mafter, » 
the corporal of the marines, with five private men, all well atm 
ed, with plenty of ammunition, two wall-pieces, and three days 
provifion.. Thus equipped, about nine in the morning they pr a 
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Mhe thip, and rowed and failed for Eaft Bay, keeping clofe in 
fhore, and examining every creek they pafled; to find the cut- 
ter: they Continued their fearch till two in the afternoon, when 
they put into a fmall cove to drefs ditiner. While that was get- 
“ting ready, acompany of Indians were obfetved, feemingly very 
buly on thie eppolite fhoré; tipon which they left their dinner, 
and. rowed precipitately to the place where the favages were af- 
fembled. ‘Upon their approach the Indians immediately fed ; 
they followed them clofely to a little town, which they found 
deferted ; but, while they were émployed in {earching their huts, 
_ the Indians-tetutned, and madea thew of refiftance; but, fome 
sa 5 an made their chiefs, chey were very. foon 
appeafed. However, on their rettirn to the boat the favages 
« gain followed them, and fome of them threw ftones. After 
hey had dined they renewed their fearch, and at proper inter- 
wals kept firing their wall-pieces, as fignals to the cuttcr, if any 
of her people fhould happen to be-within hearing. | 
, About five in the afternoon they opened a fmail bay; where 
, they few a large double canoe, and a body of Indians hauling 
her up upon the beach. They quickened their courfe to come 
_ “ap with them, but the favages initantly fled on feeing them aps 
proach, which made them fufpect that fome mifchief had’ been 
ys On landing, the firft thing they faw in the canoe: was 
of the cutter’s rowlock-boards and a pair of fhoes tied up 
‘together. ‘On rere Meegeet up the beach, they found fe- 
- eral of their people’s bafkets, and aw one of their ~— eating 
- apiece of broiled flefh, which upon examining they fufpected 
, ‘to be human, and having found in one of the-bafkets a hand, 
which they knew to be the left hand of Thomas Hill, by the 
letters T. H. being marked on it, they were no longer in fuls 
penfe about the event. They purfued the favages as far as was 
- pratticable ; but without fuccefs. On their return they deftroy- 
ed the cahoe, and continued their fearch. At half after fix in 
the evening, they opened Grafs-Cove, where they faw a great 
many Indians affembled on the beach, and fix or feven canoes 
floating in the furf; they ftood in fhore, and as foon as the fa- 
vages faw them»they retreated to a rifing hill, clofe by the 
® water-fides The lieutenant being doubtful whether their re- 
treat proceeded from fearj or a defign to decoy them to an am- 
bufcade, determined ‘not to be furprized, and therefore, run- 
ning clofe in dhore, ordered the’ grappling to be dropt near 
‘enough to reach them with the guns, but at too great a diftance 
to berunder any apprehenfton front their treachery.. In this po- 
fition they began to engage, taking aim, and determining to kill 
‘as many of them as their guns could reach, It was fome time 
‘before they diflodged them ; but-at length, many of them being 
* Vou. WE. “Hh. . tg wounded, 
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-wounded, and fome killed, they began to difperfe. - The lieu. 
-tenant improved their panic, and, fupported by the officers and 
‘marines, leapt on fhore, and purfued the fugitives. They had 
-not advanced far from the water-fide, before they beheld: the 
moft horrible fight that ever was feen by any European ; the 
heads, hearts, livers, and lights of three or four ef their people 
broiling on the fire, and their bowels lying at the diftance of 
about fix yards from the fire, with feveral of their hands and 
limbs, in a mangled condition, fome broiled, and fome raw; 
_ but no other parts of their bodies, which gave caufe to fufped 
that the cannibals had feafted and eaten all the reft. They ob- 
ferved a large body of them affembled on a hill, about two miles 
diftance ; but night coming on, they durft not advance to attack 
them ; neither was it thought fafe to quit the fhore, to take ac- , 
count of the number killed, their body being but fmall, and the 
favages numerous and fierce. They were armed with lo 
lances, and weapons, not unlike a ferjeant’s halbert in fhape, 
-made of hard wood, and, inftead of iron, mounted with bone, 
They could difcover nothing belonging to the cutter, but oneof | 
the oars, which was broken and ftuck in the fand, and the faftene 
.ings of the Indians canoes tied to it. It was fufpected that the 
dead bodies of their people had been divided among the different 
parties of favages that had been concerned in the maflacre ; < 
it was not improbable but that the party that was feen at ad 
ance were feafting upon fome of the others, as thofe on the 
fhore had been upon what were found before they were difturb- 
ed by the crew of the long-boat; be that as it may, they could 
difcover no traces of more than four of their bodies, nor could. 
. they tell where the favages had concealed the cutter. It was 
now near night, and the lieutenant not thinking it fafe to truf 
the crew in the dark, in an open boat, within reach of fuch cruel 
barbarians, ordered the canoes to be broken up and deftroyed, 
and carefully collectingthe remains of their mangledcompanions, 
they madé the beft of their way from this polluted place, and got 
on board the fhip before midnight. The remains of the bodies 
brought on board were examined by the furgeon, but he could 
not make out to whom they belonged; fo they were decently 
laid together, and, with the ufual folemnity obferved on board 
fhips, committed to the fea. 
From the account which the cannibals gave of this maffacre 
to capt. Cooke on his third vifit to this ifland, there was reafon 
to believe that they had notonly murdered thecrew, but made prize 
of the fhip :. and they gave it as a reafon for their outrage, that 
the ftrangers had been the aggreflors, and that fome of their 
countrymen had been firft put to death without provocation, — 
This, there is no doubt, alluded to the Indian fhot by the aftro- 
nomer’s fentry, as already related. It 
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- It was the 19th of December before the Adventure could be 
in readinefs to follow the Refolution, who, on the 25th of No-- 
yember, fet fail from Charlotte Sound ; and, after {pending fome 
time ina fruitlefs fearch after the Adventure, took her departure 
from New Zealand on the 26th, and purfued her voyage. 

It was however the 22d before the Adventure got clear of 
Jand ; and then the cloaths and effects of the ten men who were 
murdered and eaten were fold before the maft, according to the 
old fea cuftom. 
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For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 
THE CENSOR. 
NumsBeR IV. 


A planta pedis, ufque ad caput, non eft in ifto corpore integritas. 


T is really aftonifhing to reflect, that notwithftanding every 
advantage of information from the facred writings, with the 
concurring teftimony of the wifeft men in all ages, by far the 
eateft part of mankind purfue a conduct utterly incompatible 
Frith their trueft intereft, and, by an unaccountable infatuation, 
preclude themfelves from the enjoyment of real happinefs, by 
yainly grafping at thofe trifles, which, at the beft, can afford but 
a momentary fatisfaction. If one may be permitted to form a 
judgement of the opinion of many, with refpect to futurity, 

_ from an accurate obfervation on their manner of confumin 

time, it might be fairly concluded, they abfolutely difbelieve 
any exiftence after this life; that the fupreme and ultimate hap- 
pinefs of man confifted in the gratification of fenfual paffions ; 
that the fole end of power and affluence is to aét in fubferviency 
fo the romantic fallies of felf-omnipotence ; that inferiors and 
dependents fhould be treated as beafts of burthen, or as creatures: 
of a different {pecies ; that an excefs of confcious pride, with a 
haughty contempt, is as much the certain characteriftic of the 
j fine gentleman, as a kind of brutal ferocity diftinguifhes what 
is too frequently called the man of honour. Could a man ofa 
ferious turn of mind be admitted to obferve the private behavi- 
our of any of our modern fine gentlemen for one week, what 
a number of trifling inconfiftencies would he be witnefs to! the 
fantaftic commands, and inftantaneous contradi@tions, the re- 
dundancy of impertinence, with the fupercilious airs of felf- 
importance, muft at once excite his rifibility and contempt: | 
know a certain dignified genius, (whofe caput any one would 
; Hh2 imagine 
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imagine to be of the dumpling kind, ) who employs not lefs than 
ten hours, im decorating his perfon, every day he goes toa well.’ 


known affembly ; where, in imitation of the celebrated bird of . 


Pallas, and to the great emolument of his country, he gives un. 
doubted. proofs of his fuperior gravity, fagacity, and profound: 
Jearning, nae fpeaking a word. -H-the taylor brings him a 
fuit of cloaths, they are placed before a large fire, for at:leak 
a fortnight, in order to prevent the effluvia of the. taylor’s. work~ 
fhop having a pernicious effect on the peculiar delicacy of his 
olfactory nerves. My own knowledge would furnifh.me with 
many inftances of this contemptible affectation, fufficient, ong 
would imagine, to be only mentioned to their being treated with 
ridicule ; as nothing can more effe€tually betray an tmbecillity 


of underftanding than a fondnefs to indulge {uch capricioushue - 


mours, unworthy the attention even of children. Were it not 
for the pernicious influence of fuch defpicable characters, their 
follies, like their mental qualifications, might pafs unnoticed ; 
nor would there, after they had finifhed an infignificant life, be 


any future remembrance of them, did not the fculptor, withall 


the art of pompous emblazonry, inform us, that fuch a trifler once 
exifted ; and (would he tell us the truth) that he {pent his time, 
not in the fervice of religion and virtue, but as a man of quality 
and fafhion ; that he lived beloved, and died lamented, by all the 
votaries of lewdnefs and intemperance, and is doubtlefs gone ta 
that place, where only his paft heroic deeds of darknefs can be 
amply rewarded. It will not, I prefume, be denied, by any 
judicious obferver, that the example of men in high ftations has 


an univerfal influence over all degrees beneath them ; that if vice . 


or folly of any kind reign predominant in thofe who by their 
ftation fhould be patterns of every good work, a general difre- 
gard to every moral obligation, it a total corruption of man- 
ners, muft inevitably be the confequence. The reafon of this 
is evident; the ftrong propenfity, in human nature, to the gra- 
tification of fenfual appetites (which is alike, though not equally 
apparent, in all men) has ever been found too potent for the 
nobler and more exalted affections of the foul, unlefs aided by 
the divine affiftance, which can only be obtained by the practice 
of religious duties: thefe being difregarded, and the mind being 
an active principle, it is readily biafled to the purfuit of any.ob- 
jet, however inconfiftent with the dignity and ultimate end of 
man, or the dictates of unprejudiced reaion. Hence, the lu 
of riches prompts many to their attainment, by any methods 
how illicit foever: hence, the iron hand of oppreffion is ever 
ready to gripe the neceffitous, and, with a heart cafed in ada- 
mant, can calmly behold the miferies of the unfortunate, and 
exult in the appellation of ‘* the deftroyer of mankind ;” hence, 
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of every. kind:has its votaries, who ell with eagernefs pur< 
—_ favourite.paffions, till every fenfibility, of ee ain 
tude is enveloped jn fenfuality, and rapine, fraud, deceit, oppref- 
fion, and tyranny, reign triumphant, ftifling: the voice of reafon 
and the checks of conftience. 
. From this corrupt fountain proceed thofe impure ftreams which 
imbitter every focial felicity ; and fuch will ever be the sefult of 
- g@xalted irreligious inluence ;; for the mechanic (who, in refpect 
te the liberty of his actions, is on an equality with the peer) 
will, from example, think himfelf juftified in the commiffion of 
any extravagant criminality his inclination prompts him to: if 
the one aflumes the liberty of prophaning the fabbath, either by 
a needlefs excurfion with a fplendid equipage, or fpending the 
day in vicious diffipation, the other (by equal right) has his ap- 
i place of sefort, at fome pretty diftance from town, where 
the expence.of that:day would probably have fupported his fa~ 
mily the enfuing week : if the one pawns or fells-his eftate, in 
confequence of a run of ill-luck at gaming, the other, likea 
aman of honour, aflumes the right of difpofing not only of his 
own property, but very frequently of that of others. A horfe- 
race witl bring together a herd of gamblers of every denomina- 
tion, where the man of quality and the butcher are on a level, 
each intending to out-wit the other of his property. 1f my lord 
er lady introduce the modern practice of adultery into the wef 
end of the town, it quickly finds its way into every purlieu of 
the eaftern-part ; hence, the mifchievous effe&s, confequent on 
that libertinifm which at this time fo univerfally prevails, are 
every. where apparent ; our. public ftreets are filled with every 
{pecies of open profligacy ; vice unmafked appears in open day~ 
light, and fabbath-breaking, prophane fwearing, drunkennefs, 
with the reft of her diabolic train, contaminate the morals of alt 
degrees, reducing the body politic to the predicament exprefied 
in the motto, ‘* From the fole of the feot, even to the head, 
there is no foundnefs in it.” If the influence of power and af- 
- fluence, in propagating the caufe of vice and impiety, be ate 
tended with fuch dire effects, how will the. promoters of. wick- 
ednefs tremble, in the day of rendering up their account to him, 
who is intimate to every tranfaCtion of their lives, and privy to 
every thought and intent of the heart, and to whom they will 
find themfelves in the ftricteft manner refponfible! when the 
‘fallacious bubbles of precedence and diftinétion will no longer 
avail their infatuated pofleflors, bereft of every means of con- 
folation, configned to all the agonizing horrors of defpair! On 
the other hand, if power and influence were exerted in the caufe 
ef religion and virtue, vice would appear odious through every 
inferior rank ; if the great would be prevailed on to or 
; thofe 
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thofe duties which are incumbent on them, and thereby render 
themfelyes worthy the fituation in which Providence has placed 
them, oppreffion and tyranny, with every cruel and unjuft ex- 
ertion of authority and influence, would lofe their force, and no 


longer difturb the peace of individuals: the vile arts of feduction, 


too frequently fuccefsful on innocenceand unfufpecting credulity, 
would no longer triumph over truth, modefty, and every ami- 
able endowment that can adorn the female mind; nor would 


our ftreets {warm with the unhappy victims of brutal luft, op-: 


prefied with the accumulated horrors of guilt and wretchednefs: 
every {pecies of vice would then appear in its moft defpicable 
colours ; and, the perpetration of it being difcountenanced, a 
happy change of behaviour, in all ranks of people, would be 
the confequence; and the great and opulent, in being inftru- 
mental, by their good example, in turning many to righteouf- 
nefs, would fhine forth as the fun in his meridian fplendor, and 
as the ftars, for ever and ever. 








To the Enitor of th MONTHLY LEDGER. 

N the extenfive circle of your readers there are doubtlefs 
many tradefmen, who would like to be entertained, or im~ 

proved, with fome obfervations on trade in general; and, as 

variety always adds to the value of mifcellaneous publications, 


I think, if you were fometimes to ftep down, from the more 
elevated walks of fcience, to the mart, the Change, the mar 


ket, the fhop, and the farm, it might not only prove agreeable, 


but beneficial, to the public. 

I am a tradefman, and have had fome experience in the com< 
mon walks of commerce; in the courfe of which I have trea+ 
fured up fome obfervations that may be ufeful to new adven- 
turers in that field of conteft. Some of thefe I now fend you ; 
and, if you admit them into your ufeful work, fomething far- 
ther, on this head, may in future be at your fervice. 

Trade is a ftrait dire& road, but has many, many, turnings 
and openings into it; in which, if a tradefman once fteps awry, 
he finds it difficult to return, becaule there are many ways open 
to his ruin, and but few to his fuccefs. . One of thefe turnings 
is pleafure or diverfion. This ought carefully to be avoided, as 
it puts on an inviting afpect, like the bog that is covered with 
flowers, and charms the unguarded under the name of innocence. 


It muft not be denied, that there are pleafures of life which | 


may properly be deemed innocent diverfions ; but when the moft 
innocent of thefe captivates a tradefman’s affeCtions, and gains 
fuch pofleffion of his head and heart as to allure either his body 
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or mind from the one thing needful in his particular calling, it 
becomes dangerous and really hurtful. For example: hunting, 
and riding-out for pleafure, merely, are lawful diverfions, and 
very conducive to bodily health ; but every one will condemn 
the barber who rides-out for pleafure on a Saturday, the fhop- 
keeper who joins a hunting party on a fair or market-day, 
and the Blackwell-hall factor who takes the air on a Thurfday. 
It is very dangerous for young fhopkeepers to keep fine horfes, 
to affociate with fportfmen, or liften to the cry of hounds or 
the fonorous winding of the horn. 

In men of confiderable fortune this is imprudent; in young 
tradefmen, whofe fole dependence is on their bufinefs, it is 
unpardonable. A wife and diligent tradefman, who defires to 
do juftly by his creditors, and to make his own fortune, will 
‘allow himfelf as few excurfions as poffible. He will not faunter 
_away his morning or evening hours at a coffee-houfe or tavern, 
but employ the former on a clofe attendance on his cuftomers, 
and the latter in infpecting and fettling the tranfactions of the 
day. Bufinefs negleted is bufinefs loft ; and he, who will 
prefer his pleafures to his trade, muft not repine if his trade 
forfakes him. ‘The goods of fortune are only to be attained by 
aclofe unremitting application ; and, in the hour of inattention, 
advantages may glide filently by, which future efforts may not 
be able to recover. 

A writer, who looked deep into human nature (but whofe 
works I deem it not profitable for young tradefmen to be much 
acquainted with) tells us that ** ‘There is atide in the affairs 
of men,” which, once loft, is often irrecoverable. An hour’s 
negligence may be attended with lofs that whole years of ap- 
plication cannot compenfate; and if, through imprudent 
management, trade is loft, it is exceedingly difficult to regain 
it. Prejudices, almoft infuperable, muft be warred with, and 
but few combatants can add victory to the conteft. To a come 
plete tradefman there is no pleafure equal to that of being 
in the center of his bufinefs; nodelight equal to that of feeing 
his trade flow in upon him, and being fatisfied that he goes on 
profperoufly. On the contrary, it is a certain indication of 
decay and approaching ruin when a man takes. no pleafure in 
his bufinefs, and unneceffarily leaves it to the management of fer- 
vants. He will never increafe in wealth who difregards the 
‘Means to acquire it. Wealth is a coy miftrefs and muft be 
courted with affiduity. ‘The fpider, placed in the center of his 
. web, feels the approach of the minuteft infect that comes within 
the reach of its {nare ; and the man who is in the center of his 
bufinefs {ces every advantage within his power, and may em- 
brace it, Civility is an effential ingredient in a°trade{man ; 
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he muft be blind to the ignorance, and deaf to the Sent 
of his cuftomers, if he would gain their favours. his is often 
an arduous, but a neceflary, tafk; and if he has but patience, 
will berepaid. An affront to a waiter of an alehoufe may, in 
in ts remote confequences, affect his intereft very much ; that 
waiter may be the favourite of the chamberntaid, who may be 
the favourite of her miftrefs, who may be the favourite of one 
of his beft cuftomers. His trade centers in‘himfelf, but diverges 
from him in numberlefs dire&tions. - Affiduity and good-natute 
are the moft eflential qualifications of a tradefman : with thefé, 
anda tolerable fhare of common-fenfe, he may live comfortably 
and acquire a competency. ‘Great-abilities are not: neceflary’: 
hence we often find the moft wealthy tradefmen -are perfons 6f 
dull plodding underftandings ; ‘but the little fenfe they have, | - 
being turned all into one channel, produces great effeéts, asia - 
few rays of the fun, collected to a focus by a convex mirroty 
will reduce the hardeft bodies to afhes. ae ; 

The above confiderations are more. neceflary than ever to be 
inculcated in the minds of young tradefmen; for there nevér |. 
‘was a time when luxury and extravagance were at fo great @ 
height among us. Apprentices now-a-days far out-to what 
their mafters did formerly, in diefs and appearance: and many © 

oung beginners rather ape the. gaieties of the court than appear 
ike what grave and fober tradefmen ought to be. For the cotl- 
fequence of this I refer my readers to the Gazette. “There man 
. ‘of their names are recorded with due honour. ae 

One thing more, and I have done for the prefent : many of 
our prefent tradefmen are as able to get money as their wiferfores 
fathers were, but want their prudence to keep it. Tt matters not . ° 
a farthing whatthe-profits of a man’s trade are, if his expences 
exceed them. Ancient ceconomy kept a ftrict account of the 
datter 5 modern tradefmen calculate only the former; and: fome 
feem to have fo forgotten all the rules of arithmetic, as to make 
no calculation at ali. Hence the number of bankrupts, whole 
names weekly darken our papers, and who arethe ruin of many 
a laborious manufacturer, to their own difgrace and infamy. 
Not content, forfooth, to be what nature defigned.them, they 
get out of her walks and want to commence fine gentlemen !. 

Let not your readers fay that I had better be employed behind . 
my own counter than {cribble to others ; for I can aflure them, 
the hour for bufinefs is paft, and my ftile will thew them that 
I feldom ule a pen, except to make abill; orfign a receipt. 

I am yours, &c. 
Colchefter, Fune FERDINAND FIG, tae Grocer.- 

28) 1775. . wt 
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For th MONTHLY LEDGER, 
On general Complaints againft Mankind. 


HE inconflancy, deceitfulnefs, and prejudices, of mankind, 

_ are complaints uttered by the tongue of almoft every man 

in the world; and, as the whole is made up of individuals, eve- 
ry one, in accufing the world, neceffarily, though undefignedly, 
includes himfelf, though he means at leaft that fingle exception, 
and would be thought to deteft the vices which he cenfures, and 
to be free from imperfections which he charges upon all the 
reft, 
It has often afforded me matter of furprize, to hear people, 


- who fcarcely ever travelled twenty miles from their chimney cor 


ners, delineate the general charaéter of mankind, and talk 
about the world, as if they were capable of looking into all 
hearts and deteGting their latent motives of action. I have 
fometimes been infected with the common contagion, and 


, caught myfelf tripping on this erroneous ground; but I have 


always been checked by the refle@tion, that, were all hearts 
open to my inveftigation, perhaps, a greater degrce of moral tur~ 
pitude would not be found in any of them than what is contain- 
ed in my own. ‘The complaints of mankind oftener fpring from 
fef-love than a love of truth and virtue. The difappointments 
of ambition and avarice four our difpofitions, and we are 
prompted to revenge ourfelves on the bulk of mankind, becaufe 
we have been outwitted by a few, of whom, perhaps, we would 
, gladly have taken the fame advantage, had it been in our powe 
er, and ourfelves in the like sii slg If our fchemes are 
oppofed by others, whofe intereftand fuccefs depend on coun-+ 
teracting our plans, /e/f-love feels fo much from the difappoint- 
ment, that we generally complain of foul play, and call thofe - 
very meafures difhonourable, which, in fimilar cafes, we have 
attempted to profecute againft the intereft of others, when that 
intereit comes in competition with ourown. When an army is 
vanquithed, it feldam fails tacomplain of means and ftratagems, 
made ufe of by the adverfe party, inconfiftent with the laws of 
war, and, if poffible, would tear the laurel from the victor’s 
brow, by traducing his character, merely becaufe they had not. 
the gaod fortune to win it by their own prowefs. Human na~- 
ture is, indeed, frail, and fome degree of ambition may poffefs 
every mind in the.moral world, as air is faid to be mixed with 
all bodies in the natural. 
If we found no obftruétion in accomplifhing our defigns, for 
want of not having met with any oppofition to overcome or dif- 
Vou. III. Li ficulties 
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ficulties to furmount, the ultimate poffeffion of what we fo fonds 
ly covet would yield us no pleafure: .an appofition of interefts 
increafes the ardor of purfuit, enhances, in our ideas, the im. 
portance of acquifition, and, like bodily exercife, whets the 
appetite for enjoyment; as what we acquire by unremitted affi- 
duity is the moft highly prized and produces the greateft plea. ' 
fure, fo every object of our purfuit increafes.in its value in 

proportion to the impediments we have to remove in our ad. 

_ vancement towards it. The far greater number of our purfuits, 
indeed, which occafions fo much animofity among mankind, 
feber reafon difclaims. We are impelled to the race, and urged 
to enter the lift, and throw dowa the gauntlet, from motives of 
ambition and avarice, which intoxicate the mind and fufpend 
the judgement, till we are taught, by reiterated difappointment 
er acquifition, that our paffions have mifled and diverted us . 
from our effential intereft, and from thofe paths in which only 
happinefs is to be found. Were mankind, individually, but to 
reprefs the petulance of pride, with other artificial paffi 
from which we can derive nothing, ultimately, but vexation, 
the voice of contention would not be fo loud in the private | 
apartments of domeftic life, nor in the walks of the public, 
Could we be contented with the neceffaries of life and lefs of its 
fuperfluities, mutual recriminations would ceafe, and we fhould 
find a fufficient quantity in nature to fatisfy our real wants, with- 
out being fubjected to the toils and perils to which ambition and 
other licentious affections continually expofe us, and again 
which we can find no fecurity. Every ftate above the common 
level is attended with fupernumerary cares and fears, as well as 
fuperior pleafures; and the former are fometimes more increafed , 
by acquifition than the latter. If the Deity has put it in the 
power of a part of mankind to collect more than others of that 
brilliant ore which excites an univerfal paffion in all commercial 
countries, it is not in their power to be happier, upon the whole, 
by that means, but they are often more miferable. “Thofe, wha 
mean to render themfelves happier, by the acquifition of more 
than temperance can difpenfe with, like a man who attempts to 
quench his thirft with fea-watcr, the more they acquire of it, 
the more the appetite, which they would gratify, is inflamed; 
while thofe, whofe defires are circumfcribed within the bounds 
of reafon, defiring no more than what may ferve the ufeful 
purpofes of life, are perfectly contented with what they enjoy. 
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Remarks on the Propriety of Epithets. 


N epithet is either an adjective, as, a good man; a parti< 
A ciple ufed adjectively, as, a thinking man ; or an adverb, 
ufed in the fame manner, as, a homely man. But I confider 
thofe adverbs, which are formed immediately from fubftantives, 
by adding /y thereto, to be of a different rank from the true ad~ 
verbs; and that, as they cannot, with graceful propriety, be added 
to verbs, they cannot ju/#ly be called adverbs; for, though they 
fupply the meaning, they do not fupply the place, ofan adverb, 
but fhew how an action is performed by a kind of circumlocu- . 
tion; as, ‘* a thing is done in a homely manner ;” but it feems 
a barbarifm to fay, a thing is homely done; whereas, a true ad- 
verb exprefles it immediately, as, °* it is wifely done.” ‘The 
regular method of forming an adverb from a fubftantive is not 
by adding /y immediately to it, but by firft changing the fubftan- 
tive to an adjective, and then adding it: as, happinefs, happy, 
happily; philofophy, philofophical, philofophically; peace, peace- 
ful, peacefully. “The adverb blredily is formed analogically ; but 
it isealy to perceive that timely, homely, Sc. arenotfo. By ana- 
logy, they ought to be timeli/y, homeitl). 

Adverbs, ufed before or after verbs, have the nature of epi- 
thets, becaufe they give characters to ations; as, “* the piece 
is finely executed.” Epithets may be either fimple or compound, 
roots or derivatives, 

Thus much for grammatical diftin@tion. I now proceed ta 
the ufe, redundancy, defect, and beauty, of epithets. 

Their ufe is, to give characters to perfons, things, or actions ; 
which characters are not contained in the bare names, or verbs: 
for, when we fay, a man, the name does not diftinguifh him to 
be either good or bad; or, to fay a thing is done, does not dee 
fcribe the manner how. | 


Of redundant and defettive Epithets. 


All words, exprefling office, rank, or employment, have 
fomething epithetical included in them, becaufe they fignify 
thore than bare exiftence; for, when we fay, a diag, we not 
only mean a man, but one invefted with royalty; for which 
reafon, it is as redundant, to fay, his royal majefty, as to fay, a 
plyfical phyfician. 

Epithets are always redundant before fuch fubftantives as cons 
tain in themfelves the whole meaning of the epithet which is 
applied tothem. Of thefe there are two kinds, which I fhall 
diftinguifh by the names of tranfitive and intrunfitive redun- 


dants, 
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By tranfitive redundants, I mean thofe, which, befides being 
fynonimous with the fubftantive, may likewife change place 
therewith ; as, diligent induftry, or, induftrious diligence ; care- 
lefs negle&t, or, neglectful catelefsnefs. 

Intranfitive redundants are fuch as cannot change place, (be- 
caufe they do not admit of a grammatical tranfmutation,) yet 
they add no more, nor ary other, meaning to the fubftantive 
than the-fubftantive has without them, as, a real faé?; fora 
thing cannot be a fact anid not real. The myftical yet elegant 
Mr. Law has very happily enlarged our idea of reality (though 
not epithetically) when, {peaking of our Saviour, he fays, that 
“‘ he realized the reality of human fufferings.” But this is one 
of thofe ftretches of thought which comes under Mr, Pope’s 
defcription of beautiful errors : 


Great wits fometimes may glorioufly offend, 
And rife to faults true critics dare not mend ; 
From vulgar bounds, with brave diforder, parts 
And {natch a grace beyond the reach of art. 
Essay on Criticism. 


Cuftom has fo aflociated our idea of the quality of fome things 
with the things themfelves, that we never think of them ab- 
ftractedly ; for which reafon, all thofe epithets, which beftow. 
only common charaéters, or fuch known ones as the thing it- 
felf can never be fuppofed to be without, are virtually redun- 
dant, and fhew a poverty of invention, as, the fragrant rofe; 
for it is needlefs to tell a reader what every one knows. 

A race of fynonimous epithets gives no beauty either to 
profe or poetry: they neither increafe the fenfe nor diminifh it, 
but abate the poignancy thereof by dividing the ftroke. When. 
the fame quantity of meaning is extended over a greater quan- 
tity of expreffions than there is occafion for, the fenfe can be 
but thinly fown; and, though the produce is the fame, yet it is 
reaped with more labour and Jefs pleafure. Where the fenfe is 
neither inlarged nor illuftrated, nor any new ideas raifed, by 
ufing more epithets than one, one only ought to be ufed. 


© Great, good, and juft, could [but rate 
My griefs, and thy too rigid fate.” 


The epithet good follows properly after great, becaufe a man 
may be great and not good; but the epithet ju/? neither gives 
any new meaning nor increafes the former, becaufe the whole 
fenfe of ju/? is contained in that of good, 


When 
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When two or more epithets are ufed, they fhould form a 
climax: 8, 
Ab! little think the gay licentious proud. 
‘THOMPson, 
;, ¢. not only gay, but licentioufly fo. 
y pon he ear is nicer than his ideas, will be tempted to 
make choice of epithets, or, rather, phrafes, for the fake of 
found, and difregard fenfe, the better to {well the note; as, 


x. © Thecavern’d bower.” 
2. °* Lhe church-yard con{cious gloom.” 
3. ° Night’s furrounding hour.” 


The firft epithet is unjuft; the fecond impoflible ; and the 
third too enigmatical to be underftood. 

Poets, in the exuberance of their fancy, fometimes beftow 
animated qualities on inanimate things : as, 


The fad hiftorian of the penfive plain. 
DEsERTED VILLAGE. 


This, ftriftly fpeaking, is over-doing the matter. I cannot 
think the epithet penfive is well chofen; for, though it ftrike us 
with the idea of folitude, the fenfe of it is limited and fomewhat 
perverted, for penfive has relation to thought, not to things, 
To {peak poetically, epithets are never fo happily ufed as 
when they are, in themfelves, a fort of contraft to the fubftan- 
tives they precede, yet incorporate fo intimately with them as 
_ to furprize us with their union. I fhall give two inftances of 
this kind, the one from Milton, the other from Addifon. 


And Death grinn’d horribly, a ghaftly fmile. 
Parapise Lost, 
Portius to Marcus : 


The ways of heav’n are dark and intricate, 
Puzzled in mazes, and perplex’d with (feeming) errors; 
Our underflanding traces them in vain, 
(Loft and bewilder’d in the fruitlefs fearch, ) 
Nor fees with how mych art the winaings run, 
Nor where the regular confufion ends. Cato. 


The epithets, in both thefe inftances, are chofen with fuch 
excefs of imagination and nicety of judgement, that no other 
words could ftand in the fame places with the fame advantage. 


Pen. M. 





E. 3. 
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For th MONTHLY LEDGER, 
ANECDOTES. 
Anecpore I, 


N one of the churches at Taunton, in the county of Somer. 
fet, is a monument, to the memory of Robert Gray, efq, 
a native of that town, who, being left a poor helplefs orphan, 
went to London to feek his fortune. Here he engaged himfelf 
as an errand-boy, and, in this ftate of fervitude, he behaved: fo 
well, that his mafter took him apprentice, and, when out of 
his time, fet him upin a fhop; where, by his induftry, care, 
and diligence, he had fuch fuccefs that he acquired a large for- 
tune. In hisold age, he declined trade and returned to Taun- 
ton, where he built an hofpital for fixteen old decayed people 
of both fexes. Underneath his effigy, on his monument, i 
the following fingular infcription, 


Taunton bare him; London bred him; 
Piety train’d him; virtue ledhim; 
Earth enrich’d him; heav'n poffefs'd him ; 
Taunton blef’'dhim , London ble{s’d him ; 
This thankful town, that mindful city, 
Share his piety and pity. 

What he gave, and how he gave its 
Afk the poor, and you fhall have it. 
Gentle reader, may heaven ftrike 

Thy tender heart to do the like. 

And now thy eyes have read his flory, 
Give him the praife, and God the glory. 


AnecboTeE II, 


In the burying-ground of the parifh-church, at Ockham, in 
Surry, is a tombftone, to the memory of John Spong, a job- 
bing carpenter, who, by living in a very penurious mannery 
faved fome money : his principal intention, in denying himfelf 
the comforts of life, being merely to enjoy the honour of having 
a grand funeral, and a ftone with an infcription, to perpetuate ° 
his memory. ‘The epitaph upon it is as follows. 


Who many a flurdy cak had laid along, 
Fell d by Death’s furer hatchet, here lies Spong : 
Pofts oft he made, yet ne'er a place could gety 
And liv’d by railing, though be was no wit. 
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Old faws he bad, although no antiquarian ; 
And ftiles corrected, yet was no grammarians 
Long liv’d he Ockbam's premier architec? 5 
And, lafting as his fame, .a tomb tered?. — 
In vain we feek an artift fuch as he; 

Whofe pales and gates were for eternity. 


Ayecpore III. 


In Kilburne’s Hiftory of Kent, we find the following ftory ; 
which, however improbable it may feem, is confirmed by the 
late reverend and learned Mr. Lewis, in his account of the ifle 
of Thanet. Viz. 

On the ninth of July, 1574, a monftrous fith thot himfelf a- 
fhore on a little ifland, called Fifhnefs, where, for want of wa- 
ter, he died the next day. While he lay on the beach, his 
roaring was heard more than a mile. His length was 66 feet ; 
his nether jaw opened 12 feet ; one of his eyes was more thana 
cart and fix horfes could draw; * and aman ftood upright in 
the place from whence this eye was {cooped out. The thick- 
nefs, from his back to the bottom of his belly, was 14 feet ; 
his tail was 14 feet broad ; the diftance between his eyes was 
12 feet. Three men ftood upright in his mouth; fome of his 
ribs were 16 feet long ; there were two cart-loads of his liver; 
and a man might creep into each of his noftrils. , 


Anecnore IV. 


Among the number of thofe wretches, who ought to be hun 
up in eternal infamy, for the cruelty of their actions, is fir John 
Graham, afterwards, lord Dundee, of Scotland. In the reign 
of Charles II. an army being fent into Scotland to reduce the 
Scotch to obedience, the feverities practifed by the foldiers 
produced an infurrection amongft the people, who, fenfible of 
the bleffings refulting from peace and freedom, oppofed force, 
to prevent the eftablifhment of arbitrary power. ‘To quell the 
rioters, as they were termed, an armed force was fent againft 
them, under the command of fir John Graham, a wretch de- 
void of every virtue and every principle that dignify the human 
character. His orders were very fevere, commanding him to 
put every one to death, by military execution, who fhould be 
found inarms. Numbers fell, the fad victims of his relentlefs 
fury. But, not content with executing this cruel mandate to 
the full, his favage brutality led him to exceed it. Being one 
morning at the head of a party of dragoons, near Galloway, he 

laid 

* The writer of this defcription feems to have been very ignorant 
of the rules of proportion. 
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laid hold of one John Brown, a poor harmlefs honeft countrys 
man, who was digging for peat in a moor not far from his cot 
tage. This Brown was reputed one of the moft pious religious 
perfons among the prefbyterians; and, although he had never . 
been in arms, fir John told him he muft inftantly die. Brown, 
furprized and terrified, begged hard for his life, telling him he 
had never offended the king, but in vains he might as well 
have pleaded with a half-ftarved lionefs. Finding intreaties un- 
available, he became more compofed, and begged that he 
might at leaft take one fhort farewel of his wife and children, 
ae by the interceffion of fome of fir. John’s party, was grant- 
ed. : 

Brown was, therefore, led to his cottage, where he found 
his wife preparing fomething for his breakfaft. Having taken 
a folemn leave of her, and embraced his two little children in 
the moft affe&tionate manner, fir John told him he might {pend 
a few minutes in prayer. Brown, in a moft folemn addrefs to 
the Almighty, prayed that he would deliver his aflifed coune 
try from the cruelties of the government ; and that neither hig 
blood, nor the blood of any other perfon who had been murder« 
ed, might ever be required at the hands of their perfecutors, 
The inhuman commander, felf-convicted, ftopped him fhort, 
and faid he was preaching ; ordering fix of the dragoons to drag 
him to the door, where he was inftantly fhot dead. 

While the foldiers were rifling the cottage, the poor wo- 
man, with a fortitude that does honour to her fex, gathered up 
the fcattered brains of her hufband, and, turning to fir John, 
afked him, what account he could give, either to God or man, 
for his inhuman condu&. ‘* To man (fayshe) I can be an- 
fwerable; and, as for God, I can take him in my own 
hands.” 

Such a compound of impiety, ignorance, and cruelty, it is 
hoped, for the honour of human nature, has rarely met in one 
perfon. ‘* Verily, there is aGod, who will judge righteoully 
in the earth.” 


For 
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The following is infcribed on @ neat marble monument projefting 
f from the fide of the church at Huntington. sich 


6s HIS monument is erefted to the memory of T. Je- 
therell, late of thistown, mailftef and cofn-merchant} 

who died the 22d day of June; 1774. He was an example of 
piety during his life, and of honeity at his death ; and, though 
a bankruptcy bfought his character, for a while, under a 
cloud, his religion infpired him with fentiments, at laft, td 
diffipate it, by bequeathing all his after-acquifitions (whicli 
were confiderable) to his creditors; to whom his confcience 
only could determine them due: that, if he fcandalized the 
world by fome mifcarriages, he hath inftructed it by expiating 
them to the utmoft of his power; who chofe rather to leave 
his relations in want than tranfmit to them a patrimony of 
maledittion, and give them ari example of equity rather thai 
the fruit of injuftice. 
‘© Go thou and do likewife.” 


pr J 





Maxims extrafted From the Ethics of Confucius. 


1. TYOLITICAL ethics have two principal objects ; the cul+ 
tivation of the mind; and the government of the peo- 


le. 
’ 2. The former requires the underftanding to be adorned 
with all knowledge, to enable it to diftinguith good from evil, 
truth from falfehood ; to moderate the paifioris 3 to ftrengthen 
the love of truth and virtie in our hearts ; to behave ourfelves 
with decency and honefty toward other men. 

3. The lattet object of ethics requires the citizen to know 
how to condu& himfelf, govern his family, and fill his own 
ftation of life properly. 

4. He merits the title of a philofopher; who has a profound 
knowledge of things and books, who weighs every thing 
wifely, fubmits to reafon; and goes on boldly in the paths. of 
truth and juftice. 

5: When the intelletual faculty is brought to fuck a des 
gree of perfe€tion as to dive into’ the nature of things, the in+ 
tentions will purify themfelves, bad affections depart from the 
foul, the body is preferved in health; domeftic affairs are well 

Vou. Il, Kk managed, 
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managed, every duty of life is difcharged, private government 
is well adminiftered, and the empire is well regulated and en-~ 
joys peace. ; 
. 6 What has man from heaven ? — an intelligent nature 5a 
conformity to which conftitutes a rule of actions, The wife 
ynan exercifes himfelf in keeping up to this rule. 

7- There is an unerring reafon, or.celeftial rectitude, given 
to all: there is a human fupplement to this gift, when it is 
joft. The celeftial re€titude is in pofleffion of the faint ; the 
fupplement is attained by the philofopher, 

8. There is only one principle of moral conduct, which is, 
to behave in all things with fincerity ; to conform, with al} 
éur fouls and all our ftrength, to this univerfal maxim, “ Do 
as you would be done unto.” 

g. A man is known by examining his a@tiens, confideri 
their end, the paffions in which he indulges himfelf, and the 
things with which he contents himfelf. 

10. We fhould immediately publith all things of general bes 


nefit and utility: to conceal any part, to make any refetve, ie 


to defpife virtue and drive her from us. 

11. Let the difciple learn the reafons of things; let him 
examine them, meditate on them, reafon concerning them, 
confult the wife and learned, inform himfelf, banith confufiok 
from his thought, and irregularity from his condu@. 

12. Virtue is conftant in external appearances. 

13. Virtue, regardlefs of the partiality on earth, has not a 
thought which may not be avowed in the open face of heaven. -” 

14. We muft not apply ourfelves to virtue, but to be vire 
tuous. “vai 

15. The perfec man always keeps fight of himfelf, 

16. There are three degrees of wifdom ; to knew what vire 
tue is, to love, and to poflefs, it. 

17. Uprightnefs of heart is the foundation of virtue. 

18. There are five rules to be obferved for the conduct of the 
univerfe : juftice between the prince and fubje@; affeétion be- 
tween father and child ; fidelity between man aad wife ; {ubé 
ordination among brothers; agreement between friends, 
There are three cardinal virtues : prudence, to diféern; uni-¢ 
verfal benevolence, which binds ; and fortitude, which fupe 
ports the whole. Uprightnefs of heart implies thefe. 

19. The motives of the mind are unknown to others: be 
wife, therefore, and be- particularly careful about thofe things 
which are known to yourfelf only. 

20. Virtue is placed between two extremes ; he that hae 
pafled the middle point has done no better than he that+has ne- 
ver attained it. . Re 
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~ gx. One thing alone is valuable ; that is, virtue. 
22. A nation is more powerful by virtue, than water and 

fire. Ihave never feena people perifh who have taken that for 

fupport. 

“23. Example is more neceflary for the people than pre- 

cept. 

ve A wife man is his own moft fevere cenfor, his own 
witnefs, accufer, and judge. : 
' a5. To conquer ourfelves, aad recover the ancient and prie 
mary ftate of celeftial rectitude, is to attzin innocence and pers 
fection. 

26. Slothful indolence and precipitate rafhnefs are equally 
enemies to fuccefs. 

27. The upright man takes no by-path, but keeps on in 
.the high road. 

' 98." The honeft man is a citizen of the world, 

29. Charity is a certain and rational affection, which facrie 
fices us to mankind, as if it made but one individual with us, 
and affociated us to the adverfity and pro{perity of the whole 
human race. : 

_. 30. The honeft man only has a right to love and hate. 

31. Repay injuries with averfion, and benefits with ac- 
knowledgement ; for this is juftice. 

_ 32 To fall, and not to rife again, is properly to abandon 
virtue. 

33. It is a {pecies of trouble of mind to wifh to others what 
is not in our power to give them. 

34. The upright man aéts according to his ftation, and ca- 
vets nothing out of his reach. 

35- He who ftudies wifdom has eight vifible qualities 5 
clearnefs of ¢ye, finenefs of ear, ferenity of countenance, 
gravity in deportment of body, veracity of intention, punétu- 
ality in performance, counfe] in doubtful matters, and confi- 
deration of confequences in vengeance and anger. 





On the Nature, Caufe, and Ujes, of the Twilight, 


S the fublimeft, and at the fame time the moft ufeful, i- 
deas refult from reflecting on the wonders of the crea- 
tion, it will not be an ufelefs fpeculation to confider attentively 
that light, which whitens our horizon, long before the fun, 
the immediate caufe of it, is arrived at that circle. 
This order of nature has fomething furprifing in it ; for we 
fee the light no otherwife than by the rays that flow to our 
Kka eyes. 
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eyes. Now, the fun being as yet in that part of the heavens 
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which is hidden from us, and behind the other half of the’. 
garth, it cannot project any of its rays direétly to us : it may, 
indeed, caufe feveral of them to dart upon the extremities of 
the lands that terminate our fight ; but thefe rays proceed far- 
ther into the heavens. If, in thofe {paces which they go 
ghrough, they meet with any folid body, like that of the moon 
or any other planet, they will be reflected, as in a glafs, an 
part of them fent back to.us. Is there any particular body in 
nature defigned to do us this fervice? If fo, fure the artifice 
and mechanifm of it will be more admirable, becaufe it ferves 
s without being perceived ; and the ufefulnefs of it the more 
Gostier of our gratitude, becaufe the caution was taken, by 
the almighty Architect, for our fakes alone. 
" Thefe benefits are entirely owing to the atmofphere, which 
is framed and difpofed over our heads in fuch a manner, that, 
notwithftanding its extenfive mafs, it fuffers us to fee the ftars, 
that fhine at an immenfe diftance from us; and, notwithe 
flanding its tranfparency, bends and gathers for us an infinitg 
umber of rays, of which we fhould otherwife be entirely de- 
prived. | - 
~ Any ray, or portion of light, “that falls direétly and perpen- 
dicularly on the atmofphere, enters it without any obftacle, 
and defcends through it to the earth, in the fame right line: 
but thofe which fall obliquely upon it are either admitted inta 
er repelled from it, according to the fituation of the luminous 


body. If its obliquity be more than 18 degrees, (that is, . 


when the object is more than 18 degrees below the horizon,) 
all the rays flowing from it are turned afide-and loft in the ime 
menfe extent of the heavens; but, when the obliquity is lefs 
than 18 degrees, the rays enter the atmofphere, and are re- 

fracted to our fight. | ee 
_ This is the true caufe of the aurora or dawn of the day ; and 
the fame caufe alfo produces its continuance and principal 
beauty, even when the fun is in its greateft degree of elevation 
and cafts on_us all its heat. The earth, which receives thefe 
rays, beats them back on all fides : they afcend again into the 
atmofphere, which once more returns us the greateft part of 
them. Thus it makes them doubly ufeful, preferving to us 
that fplendor which is the beauty of nature, and that heat 
which is the foul of it; for it gathers together an innumerable 
uantity of rays, the greater or Jefs union of which is the 
meafure of heat and cold. Thus the atmofphere becomes, to 
man, a mantle of the fineft texture, which, without making 
him {enfible of the icaft weight, confines that vivifying heat 
Oe ital 
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- The atmofphere does, at the fame time, caufe and maintain 
und us that brifk and univerfal light which lays our whole 
habitation. before our eyes, and which, though it be a necef- 
fary confequence of the irradiation of the fun on the atmof- 
phere, yet is the work of the latter, rather than the produc 
tion of the fun itfelf. 
In order to elucidate this, (which may at firft appear a para- 
dox,). let us for a moment fuppofe the atmofphere to be de- 
ftroyed, and we fhall be convinced that it muft be produdtive 
of the following confequences: — 1. The rifing of the fun 
would not be preceded by any twilight, nor ufhered in by the 
aurora, there being nothing to refle& towards us the leat 
its oblique rays ; but the moft intenfe darknefs would furroun 
us, till the moment of its rifing. 2. It would, in an inftant, 
break out from under the horizon, thew itfelf the fame as it 
would appear toward the middle of its courfe, and not in the 
leaft change its appearance, till the inftant of its fetting, 
when it would be equally obfcure, with regard to us, as the: 
tiddle of the darkeft night. The fun, indeed, would ftrike 
our eyes with a lively brightnefs ; but it would only refemble a 
clear fire, which we fhould fee, during the night, in the mid | 
of a fpacious field. It would be day-light, if you will; for we 
fhould fee the fun and the adjacent objets round us : but the 
rays, which fell on fuch lands as are a little remote, would be 
for ever loft in the vaft expanfe of the heavens. The lands 
would not be perceived, and the night would ftill continue, 
notwithftanding the fire of this bright ‘and brilliant ftar: for, 
inftead of the white tint or. colour, which characterizes the 
day, and difplays all nature by brightening the azure of the 
heavens and colouring all the horizon, we fhould fee nothing 
but a black deep, an abyfs of darknefs, wherein the rays of the 
fun would meet with nothing capable of refleCting them to 
us. It is true, the number of objects would feem to be aug~ 
mented in the heavens, and the ftars would be feen at the fame 
time with the fun; but it would always be dark, and the dif- 
ference of that darknefs and our night would confift in this, 
that thofe luminous bodies, which now appear to.be placed in 
a.pleafing and delightful azure, would then feem to faften on a 
difmal mourning carpet. 
' It may perhaps be difficult to conceive how the deftruGtion 
of the atmofphere carries with it the lofs of that fine azure 
which adorns the heavens and delights the earth : but this will 
plainly appear, if it be confidered what a quantity of rarefied 
water is raifed on high, and buoyed up from the higheft pare 
of the atmofphere down tous. There never is a greater quan- 
fity of it collected there than in the fineft fummer-days, a 
| there 
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there are'rio clouds or vapours to be feen: thus, though thef@ 
waters, higher than the region of the clouds, efcape our fenfes, 
our reafon points out their exiftence. It is among thefe ga- 
therings of light, and rarefied waters always fufpended over 
our heads, that all the rays of light, refle&ted from the furfa 
of the land, meet, and the atmofphere fends them back to ud 
from all parts. This prodigious mafs of rarefied waters, which 
furround us, being a fimple and uniform body in its whole ex- 
rani the colour of it is always fimple, and conftantly te 
ame. ; 

How ! thofe azure arched fkies, which we confounded with 


the ftarry heaven, are they, then, nothing more than a little . 


air and water? and is what we took for the heaven only a co. 
ver wrapped clofely round the earth? It is, indeed, nothing 
elfe; and this is anew wonder, which requires more than 3 


bare admiration : it is no lefs than a complete demonftration of 


our being the obje&ts of our Creator’s tendereft affe&tion, A 
few fanall bubbles of air and water are indeed, in themfelves, 
things very infignificant; but that hand, which has with fo 
much art and caution placed them ever our heads, has done it 
igs | that his fun and ftars might not be rendered ufelefs to 
us, 

thefe drops of water and air become, in his hands, an inex- 
hauftible fource of glory and happinefs. He draws from them 
thofe twilights which fo ufefully prepare our eyes for the res 
<eiving a ftronger light. He fetches.out of them the bright- 
hefs of the aurora. From them he produces that fplendor of 
the day which the fun, of itfelf, could never procure us, He 
- makes them contribute to the increafe and prefervation of that 
heat which nourifhes every thing breathing. Of them he 
makes a brilliant arch, which enchants the fight of man on all 
fides, and becomes the cieling of his habitation. 
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HE pagans univerfally acknowledged one fupreme God 
whom they confidered as the fource of the divinity an 

the author of all beings ; a goddefs, his wife, daughter, oF 
fifter, whom they reprefented fometimes as the principle of the 
divine fecundity, at other times as an emanation from his wife 
dom, and often gs the companion and fubject of his opera- 
tions ; and, laftly, a fubordinate god, the fon and viceroy of 
the Supreme. And thus we find, among the Perfians, the 
great Oromazes, the goddefs Mythra, and the god Mythras ; 

. : among 


é embellifhes and enriches whatever he pleafes; and — 
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ong the Egyptians, Ofiris, Ifis, and Orus; and, amon 
he rs Deer, Minerva, and Apollo. . 

~ In proportion as men departed from their primitive fimpli- 

city, and as imagination took the place of reafon, the poets 

multiplied the names and images of thefe gods, and the three 

fuperior divinities were loft in a croud of inferior deities. It 

is neverthelefs certain that the philofophers always preferved 

thofe three capital ideas. Socrates, Plato, Pythagoras, and 

all the philofophical writers, whofe works have been tranf{- 

mitted to us, and who fpeak of the gods of Egypt and Greece, 

affure us that Ptha, Amoun, Ofiris, Apis, Serapis, and Anu- 

bis, are the fame ; that Mars, Mercury, Apollo, Hercules, 

and Jupiter the Conductor, are alfo the fame; that Cybele, 

Venus, Urania, Juno, Minerva, Phoebe, and Proferpine, 

are, in like manner, one and the fame. Whence we may 

fairly conclude, without falling into conjectures, that Oro- 

mazes, Oliris, Coelus, Saturn, and Jupiter Olympius, are 

different names to exprefs the one fupreme God ; that Mythra, 

Ifs, Cybele, Urania, Juno, and Minerva, denote the differ- 

ent attributes of the fame goddefs ; and, laftly, that Mythras, 

Orus, Mercury, Apollo, Hercules, and Jupiter the Conduc- 

tor, are the feveral titles of the middle god, univerfally acknowe 

ed by the pagans. . 

_. Modern materialifts have endeavoured to reduce all the pa- 

gan divinities to one god and one goddefs ; which, according | 
to them, exprefs only the two principles of nature ; whereof 
one is active, or the infinite force, the caufe of ali the mo- 

tions we behold in the univerfe ; the other paflive, or the e- 

ternal matter, which is the fubje& of all the forms produced 

by that moving force. This idea is by far pofterior to that of ’ 
the orientals, Egyptians, and firft Greeks, concerning the 
three forms of the divinity ; it was neither received nor known, 
in the fenfe of the materialifts, but by the difciples of Epi-~ 
curus. 

To have a more perfect knowledge of the theology of the 
orientals and Egyptians, it may not be improper to examine 
that of the Greeks and Romans, which is derived originally 
from it. The philofophers of Greece went to ftudy wifdom 
in Aba and Egypt: Thales, Pythagoras, and Plato, drew the 
beft of their knowledge from thence. The traces of the ori- 
ental tradition are now, indeed, in a manner worn ont ; but, 
as there are feveral monuments of the theology of the Greeks. 
Mill preferved, we may judge of the mafter by the-difciple, 

We mutt, however, diftinguifh between the gods of the 
poets and thofe of the philofophers. Poetry deifes all the va- 
Tious parts of nature, and gives {pirit to bodies, as well egies 
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dies to fpirit. It expreffes the operations and paffions of fich 
invifible powers as the pagans fuppofed to be direGtors of all the 
motions and events that we fee in the univerfe: The poets pafs, 
in a moment, from allegory to the literal fenfe, and from thé 
literal fenfe to allegory ; from real gods to fabulous deities: 
and this occafions that jumble of their images, that abfurdity 


in their fitions, and that indecorum in their expreffions, which: ¥ 


are fo juftly condemned by the philofophers. Notwithftand- 
ing this multiplication of inferior deities, thefe poets, hows 
ever, acknowledged that there was one only fupreme God, 
This will appear from the very ancient traditions which wé 
ftill have of the cy 4 of Orpheus, ‘* There is, fays 
that author, one unknown Being, exalted above, and prior to; 


all beings, even of the zther, and of every thing that is below - 


the zther : this exalted Being is life, light, and wifdom ; which 
three names exprefs only one and the fare Power, which drew 
all beings, vifible and invifible, out of nothing.” 

It is clear enough, from the doctrine of the Theogony, of 
birth of the gods, that the ancient poets afcribed all to a firf 
Being who difentangled the chaos: and it is for this reafon 
‘that Ovid thus exprefles himfelf in the firft book of his Me« 


tamorphofes: ‘* Before there was a fea and an earth, before . 


there was any heaven to cover the world, univerfal nature was . 
but one indigefted fluggifh mafs, called a chaos: the feeds of . 


all things, jumbled together, were in a perpetual difcord, till 
beneficent Deity put an end to the difference :” — Words which 
fhew plainly that the Latin poet, who followed the Greek tra« 
dition, makes a diftin&tion between the chaos and the God, whe 


by his wifdom brought it out of confufion into order. -It is ne= ” 


ceflary to obferve, that the Greek and Roman mythology, in 
relation to the chaos, is much more imperfe& than that of the 
orientals and Egyptians, who tell us that there was a happy 
and perfe@ ftate of the world prior to the chaos ; that the good 
Principle could never produce any thing evil : that his work 


could not be confufion and diforder: and, in a word, that: 


phyfical evil is nothing elfe but a confequence of moralevil. It 
‘was the imaginations of the Greek poets that firft brought forth 
the monftrous Manichean do@rine of two co-eternal principles 5 
‘a fupreme intelligence and a blind matter ; light and darknefs 5 
an indigefted chaos, and a deity to reduce it into order. 

Let any one read Homer and Virgil with a proper attention, 
and he will fee that, notwithftanding the wild flight of their 
imagination, and the indecent allegories by which they fome- 
times difhonour the divine nature, the marvellous, which runs 
through their fables, is founded upon thefe three principles : = 
Firft, that there is one fupreme God, whom: they cvery where 

c 
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_ Salil the Father and the fovereign Lord of gods and men, the 
Archite& of the world, the Prince and Governor of the uni- 
verfe, the firft God, and the great God : ~- Secohdly, that 
univerfal nature is full of {ubordinate fpirits, who are the mi- 
nifters of that fupreme God : — Thirdly; that good and evil, 
virtue and vice, knowledge and ctror, atife-from the different 
influence and infpiration of the good and evil genii, who dwell 
inthe air, the fea, the earth, and the heavens, 

There is a remarkable paflage in Lucan, which fhall ferve 
by way of conclufion to this paper. When Cato, after crof- 
fing the defarts of Libyas arrives at the temple of Jupiter Am- 
mon, Labienus is for perfuading him to confult the oracle : 
tapon which oceafion the poet puts this anfwer in the mouth 
of that philofophical hero: ‘‘ Why do you, Labienus, -pro- 

to me to afk the oracle whether we fhould choofe to die in 
a ftate of freedom, with our fwords ia our hands, rather than 
fee tyranny enflave our ew — Whether this mortal life 
_ be only a remora to a more lafting one ? — Whether violence 
can hurt a good man ? — Whether. virtue does not make us 
fuperior to misfortunes ? —- Whether true glory depends upon 
fuccels? —— We know thefe things already, and the oracle 
cannot give us clearer anfwers than what God makes us feel 
every moment at the bottom of our hearts. We are all united 
to the Deity. He has no need of words to convey his means 
ing tous; and he told us, at our birth, every thing that we 
have occafion to know. He hath not chofen the parched 
fands of Libya, to bury truth in thofe deferts, that it might 
be underftood only by a fmall number. He makes himfelf 
known to.all the world. . He fills all places; the earth, the 
fea, the air, and the heavens. He makes his particular abode 
in the fouls of the juft, Why, then, fhould we feck him 
elfewhere ? ae 





< A wef Hit. 


Have feen inftruments for meafuring the expanfion of metals 

by fire, but never remember their being made ufe of for try~ 

ing experiments on wood. Fire has a contrary effeé&t on wood 
to what it has on metals; for, as the air, enclofed within me- 
tals; is rarefied, the metals expand; but, as the moifture in 
" wood is expelled therefrom, the wood contracts. I have fre= 
quently obferved, when fitting by the fire, that a wet log, 
which could fcarcely be forced into the chimney, on account of 
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its length, has, before either of its ends was burnt off, thiite 











lefs than twoinches. Experiments, on the contraction and exe 
panfion of wood, and the different kinds thereof, by heat and 
\ moifture, would enable us to judge when it is in a proper fate 
HH. for building or for cabinary works Many pieces of elegant 
| furniture become ruinous in a little time, owing to, their being 
i} wrought when the woed was in an unfit ftate. As the eye or 
the hand cannot judge perfectly of the condition of wood, gene 
tlemen of leifure and ingenuity might (at leaft, for themfelves) 
make philofophical experiments on the ftate thereof, before they 
had it wrought into furniture. 

Pen. M. EXPERIMENTUS, 







































An Account of the Iftand of Bart, from a Fournal of the firft Voy- 
age made , the Dutch to the Eaft-Indies. Tranflated by a Gene 
tleman of Pennfylvania. 
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HE ifland of Bali lies Eaft from the great ifland of Javas: 

it is about twelve Dutch miles in circumference; y 
mountainous on the North fide ; on the South is a high point 
of land, extending a great way into the ocean. The latitude 














pal city is Bali, whence the ifland has its name. In this city 








of the ifland. The inhabitants of this moft amazingly popu. 
lous ifland are blacks, with fhort curled hair. They have but 
one king, who governs the whole ifland with great feverity. 
They are all heathens; the firft thing they meet with ina 




















drefs is the fame with that of the inhabitants of Java, whom 
the men likewife imitate in plucking out their beards, as foon 











If a man have the leaft appearance of a beard, the women treat 
him with the utmoft contempt. The men couch down td 
make urine, and it is counted very indecent to do it ftanding, 
Polygamy is common amongft them, and they propagate fo 
faft, that, notwithftanding they fell great numbers of their peo- 
ple to ftrangers, the ifland is faid to contain 600,000 fouls at 
this time. Their chief employments are hufbandry and wea 
ving : the ifland produces great plenty of cotton, befides what 
they import from their neighbours. They have oxen, buffalos, 
goats, and fwine, in abundance; likewife, many horfes, but 
they are fmall, and fcarcely able to carry a man completely 


armed. 









































ened fo much, as to be rolled eafily about ; I believe, not much 





of the moft northerly point is 82 1-2 deg. South. ‘The princie 


the king has a ftately palace, and feveral others in different parts. 


morning is the object of their worfhip for that day. Their: 


as they begin to grow, with an inftrument made for that purpofé. 
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armed. The horfes are chiefly ufed hy the comnion people, to . 
ride from one village to another; but their gentry are generally 
carried by their flaves, or elfe they ride in waggons drawn by: 
buffalos. Rice grows herein great abundance, none of which 
is permitted to be exported, but what is not confumed by the 
inhabitants is annuatly laid up, in fortified places on the 
mountains, to be referved againft a time of fcarcity. They 
have plenty of fowls, fuch as domeftic poultry, pheafants, / pea= 
cocks, partridges, and turtle-doves. Their fruits are cocoa- 
nuts, oranges, lemons, and citrons, which grow wild in the 
woods very plentifully. Our people found feveral forts.of drugs 
on this ifland, but no fpices, ginger excepted, which grow 
throughout all India. ‘The fea coafts, as well as the inland 
waters, have good ftore of fifth, both large and {mal}, and: the 
inhabitants fubfift very much uponthem. — 

Thefe people trade but little with theirneighbours, and on- 
lyemploy {mall proas to carry their calicos to Java. This 
ifland is the common refort of all vefflels failing to the iflands of 


’ Molucca, Banda, Amboyna, Timor, and Soiar, who put in 


here to procure a fupply of freth provifions; and, indeed, all the 
neceflaries of life are to be had here in great plenty and very 
cheap. The Chinefe fometimes come here to trade, bringing 
porcelain, which they exchange with the natives for calicgs. 

“Fhe warlike weapons of the inhabitants of Bali are the fame 
with thofe of Java. “They have feveral forts of mines, particu- 
larly; iron, copper, and gold; but the gold-mines are not 
permitted to be opened. Neverthelefs, our people, who were ~ 
at the court, obferved abundance of golden veflels, even more 
than they had feen in the pofléffion of the governor of Bantam, 
who was likewife well fupplied with fuch furniture. The king 
is generally addreffed, even by his nobles, with folded hands ; 
a token of the higheft refpe&, in the Indies. Befides the king, 
they have a governor, whofe authority extends to the whole 
ifland, fomething like the great chancellor of Poland; and, 
under him, there are feveral great lords, each of whom hashis ° 
particular province which he governs, 

About ten years ago, a near relation of the king formed a 
fcheme to murder him in his palace, and prevailed on a great 
number of people to affift him in carrying it into execution ; 
but, being difcovered and taken prifoners, they were al] cun- 
demned to death. The king afterwards foftened the fentence, 
and only banifhed them to a defolate ifland, called Pulla Roffa, 
lying eaftward from Bali; where they ftill live, fubject to the 
king of Bali, but none of them is permitted to land on that 
land. They are, by this time, prodigioufly increafed, have 
finely cultivated the ifland, and ftocked it with cattle: they are 
Ll 2 heathens, 
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heathens, as well as their brethren of Bali, and have, in conte. 
mon with them, the abominable cuftom of basting 
alive with the bodies of their deceafed hufhands. hefe wo. 
men firmly believe that they fhall again enjoy the company of 
their hufbands in the other world, and proceed with dancin 
and mufic to the fire whichis to devour them, ornamented with 
all their jewels. The cheerfulnefs, with which a widow fuby 
mits to this fate, is looked upon as the only proof of her having | 
been a faithful and loving wife. This practice is faid to have 
been introduced by one of their kings, in order to preventa 
¢rime which was become very common amongft the womer 
who, when grown weary of their hufbands, or on any flight 
provocation, ufed frequently to poifon them. Whilft our peo 
Je were on the ifland, they were informed the corpfe of a great 
ford was to be burnt, with no lefs than fifty of his wives ; bug 
not one of themhad curiofity enough to go ‘and {ee fo fhocking 
a fpectacle, ; 


Pen. M, 





INDOLENCE charaéterized, 


By Fenelon, Archbifbop of Cambray, and Author of Telemachys, 
NDOLENCE deprives men of all that activity which fhould 

it call forth their virtues and make them illuftrious. An ine 

olent man is fcarcely a man; he is half a woman: he wills 
and unwills in abreath: he may have good intentions of dif, 
charging a duty, while that duty is at a diftance; let it but. 
approach, let him view the time of action near, and down 
his hands inlanguor. What can be done with fuch a mah? 
He is abfolytely good for nothing: bufinefs tires him, reading 
fatigues him, the fervice of his country interferes too much with 
his pleafures, and even attendance at court, though for the 
fake of advancement, is too great a conftraint Retin 4 His 
life fhould be paffed on a bed of down. If he is employed, mo- 
ments are as hours to him; if he is amufed, hours are as mos 
ments. In general, his whole time eludes him ; he lets it glide 
unheeded, like water under a bridge. Afk him what he bas 
~— with his morning, he knows nothing about it, for he has 

ived without one reflexion upon his exiftence. He flept as ' 
long as jt was poffible for him to Ihe ; drefled flowly ; amufed 
himfelf in chat with the firft perfon that called upon him; and 
took feveral turns in his room till dinner: dinner is ferved up; 
and the evening will be fpent as unprofitably as the morning 
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Surprifing Examples of Inflin in Animals, abe 


and-his whole. life as this day. Once more, fuch a wretch is 


ood for nothing, It is only pride that can fupport him in a 
Fite fo worthlefs, and fo much beneath the character of a 
man. f é 
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Surprifing Examples of Inftind in Animals. 


s 


IN ie inking furnifhes many examples which 


, fhew that inftin&t in animals makes a near approach to 
afon. The acutenefs of this faculty, in the half-reafoning 
elephant, is known almoft to a proverb; and the well-attefted 
accounts of it, given by travellers, have in them fomething 
aftonifbing. 
- We are informed, by Thevenot, that elephants are the onl 
public executioners in the Mogul’s country, and that the 
animals are trained in fuch a manner, that they break the 
limbs of the criminals with as much dexterity as a Paris exes 
gutioner. This they do by command, as it were, obferving 
the figns, made by a perfon who ftands by to fuperintend the 
execution, with fuch care and attention, that they protra& 
the fufferings of the criminal, or difpatch him expeditioudly, 
according to the pleafure of the fovereign, 
. .Among other furprifing ftories, told by the above author, of 
the inftin&t of this animal, we meet with the followings An 


’ - elephant, that had been very often fed and kindly treated by an 


herb-woman belonging to the market of Dehli, the capital of 
Indoftan, once pafied through the market: when it was very 
outrageous, {paring nothing that came in its way: it accords 
ingly drove on with the utmoft fury, throwing down and 
trampling upon all thofe it met, till the daughter of the herb- 


. woman, a little child that could fcarce craw] along, happened 


to. come in its way: its rage immediately fubfided; it took 
up the child gently upon its probofcis, and, laying it upon a 
fhed hard by, where it might be out of harm’s-way, proceeded 
with the fame fury as before. 

A human creature could hardly difcover ftronger {ymptoms 
of gratitude and underftanding. The circumttance of its 
knowing the child, again, to be that of its benefactrefs, and 
preferving’ it with tendernefs and care, in return for benefits 
received, fhews that this animal is poffefled of a high degree of 
intelligence and thought. ; 

A ftill more furprifing inftance of inftin&, making a nearer 
approach to reafon, is to be found in the wees: of the 

; kraine, 
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Ukraine, or country of the Coffacks, bordering upon Pos - : 


land. 


The baubaci, a fort of animals that bear a ftrong refems 


blance to monkeys, abound in the plains and forefts of the Us. 
kraine. TThefe creatures form feparate parties, or clans ; and, 
upon certain days, meet in hoftile bands and engage in pitched 
battle. The oppofing armies have their refpedt 


ants appear to obey orders, and proceed with the fame regus 
larity as men obferve upon like occafions. 


After the two armies have fought with ftones and fticks, 


that which is beaten retreats, and leayes the other in pofleffion’ 


of the field. The fight being over, they come and bury their 
dead with the fame care that human creatures might do, 
Cardinal Polignac, who was fent ambaffador, by Lewis XIV... 
to Poland, in order to fupport the interefts of the prince of 
Conti againft Staniflaus, had often an opportunity of feeing 
thefe animals engage. He tells us that they give the word ok 
command for the onfet, by a fort of cry or inarticulate found ; 


that he has feen them march in regular companies, each led by -° 

' its particular captain; and, upon meeting their adverfaries, 
both parties have drawn up in battle-array, and, upon the fig- 

nal being given by their chiefs, have engaged with a degree of ' 


fury that has furprized him. 
- Sometimes two baubaci fight at a diftance, with ftones and 


other things of a miffile nature ; fometimes they proceed toa 


claw-fight, and then their rage and obftinacy are aftonifhing. 
The cardinal tells us that he has often known a whole party of 
thefe creatures, confifting of two or three hundred or up- 


wards, betake themfelves to flight, upon the falling of their 


chief. 

_ The faces of the baubaci have not quite fo ftrong a refem- 

* blance of human faces as thofe of monkeys have, but they are 
much more alert and ftrong, and fuperior to the largeft mon- 

keys in fize. 

They live in a fort of huts, which they themfelves build with 
fticks and ftones: a confiderable number of them inhabit con- 
tiguous huts, which refemble cities, and they feem to have 4 
fort of polity and form of civil government: they, however, 


need no other ufe of fpeech than a fort of cry or inarticulate 
howl. ; 


Fortune, 


ive chiefs and — 
officers of feveral fubordinate ranks, and the various combate | 
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Fortune, an Allegory, | 


SAORTUNE wasone day fitting on her throne of ftate, fur- 

rounded by a croud of the moft loyal courtiers in the 
univerfe, when two fuitors proftrated themfelves before her: 
‘one of them preferred his petition aloud; which was, that For. 
tune would grant that he might always find favour in the eyés 
of the virtuous, and be well received by the worthy and prudent. 
The courtiers, at this, looked upon one another with admiration, 
as much as to fay, Ay! this is the man to carry the world 
before him: when Fortune, with a referved and reluctant 
countenance, granted his petition. 

The other fuitor now advanced, and requefted that fhe would 
make him acceptable to the ignorant and foolifh. The cour- 
tiers laughed aloud at this ftrange petition ; but Fortune, with 
afmile of approbation, granted him the boon. : 

‘The petitioners then withdrew, both gratified according to 
their with, and both contented: but the courtiers, who always 
ftudy the looks of their prince, in order to explore his fecret af- 

_ fe&tions, were curious to know the meaning of the different 
countenance with which their queen had received thefe petitions. 
Fortune, who perceived their uneafinels, thus gracioufly re- 
lieved tlieir doubts: ‘* I?fee, you want to be fatisfied which of 
the two I think has made the moft fenfible choice ; you, doubt- 
lefs, prefer the firft; but you are much miftaken ; he knew not 
what he afked, and will infallibly mifcarry in the world. But 
the other is the fhrewd and the fagacious difcerner; it is he who 

_ will carry every thing before him.” The courtiers, with fome 
appearance of reafon, treated this as an infolvable paradox, till 
Fortune thus cleared it up to them: ‘* Obferve, faid fhe, that 
the wife are never more than a few, a very few indeed: not 
fourin a town: a town, did I fay? no, fcarcely twoin a king- 
dom! The ignorant are the multitude; the number of fools is 
infinite; fo that he, who has them of his fide, has the whole 
force of the community with him, and may-call the world his 





Anecdote of a Mifer. 


IR John Cutler hearing of a famous, or, to exprefs it with 
more propriety, an infamous, mifer, in Southwark, was 
taken with a curiofity to examine, in perfon, whether report 
had in that done him juftice, and went to his houfe one even- 
ing; where, fending up his name, the fame of his congenial 

merit, 





24 Anecdote of a Mifer: 

merit, or, perhaps, fome expectation of a montey-tranfadion, 
foon gained him admiffion. Here fir John was received in a 
miferable unfurnifhed room, by his brother mifet; who was fite 
ting, in the depth of winter; without a fire, and only with a. 


farthing candle, that moment lighted. After the firft’ compli: _ 


ments, the mifer afked fir John what commands he might have 
for him; to which the other anfwered, that, having heard of 


his exceeding even himfelf in points of frugality; he was come - 


alone to verify this information, and to receive inftru@ions from 
him. ‘ Oh, faid the mifer, if that is your bufinefs, we may 
as well talk about that in the dark,” and immediately put out thé 
candle, Sir John, ftruck with this, acknowledged his fuperiog 
talent at faving: ‘ For I own, faid he, that is what even] 
fhould never have thought of,” . 
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* Exchange; J. Puitips, George-Yard, Lom. : 
bard-Street; and T. LeETcuHwortTuh, 
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POETRY. 


Long have.I wander’d from thefe dear ree 
treats ; 
Long has your Laura trod the paths of 
pain, 


A FRAGMENT. 
By a Youth of Fourteen. 


OULD I but foar in Milton’s Icfty 
ftrain, And thou, fair cot, the calm fequefter’d 


Or. breathe'the foft afpiring Hervey’s vein, home 
Then would I fing, ah! fing, immortal - Of {miling health, of innocence, and 


Jays, me, 
And ail my verfe fhould be employ’din Where pafs’d my youth without a with to 
praife : roam, 
Praifing.the infinite, eternal, only one, How glad again thy mofs-clad roof I fee! 
qi great Almighty, God alone! 
ut lec me ftop, and filently adore 
That everlafting, never-changing, pow’r, 
At whofe command tremendous ftorms 


How glad again I fee th’o’erfpreading oale 

Where fings the thrufh, where turtles 
coo their loves ; 

At whofe {weet call, at morning’s dawn, 


arife, 
And northern clouds obfcure delightful I ’woke 
' . fkies. From gentle dreams, to trace the fragrane 
Well might that once ingenious poet fing, groves, 
Forth walks his pleafure in the rifing 
| fpring. And oft, at eve, beneath its fhade reclin’d, 

Can any mortal view the fpacious earth Thou, dear Philenor, pour’dft the moe 
Witliout adoring him who gave it birth ? _ ral ftrain, 


Or any being this his leaft work fee Inftilil’dft each virtue in my infant mind; 
Without declaring there’s a deity ? Nor taughtft religion’s facred truths in 


* Yet fuch there are, who vainly boaft they wain. 


know 
All things from fecond caufes ever flow. Oh! how ferenely roll’d the hours away 
But how abfurd not for to own a God! When heav’n, propitious, heard a pae 
Bhefe ought to feel his anger and his rod, rent’s pray’r ! 
What! can they think, that, like the When his paternal fondnefs to repay 

Was ali my pleafure, and was all my 


beafts, they die,’ 
And have no fhare in immortality ! : care | 
Thefe are quite wrong, and their miftake 

is great, When rural plenty crown’d our humble 
For there are happy bow’rs and blifsful board ; 

feats beyond the grave ; When rural tafks my carelefs mind em- 
And, as did fing the celebrated Rowe, ploy’d; 
Where biifs, in tull fruition, e’er willflow! When each fair flow’ret, varying months 
There choral fymphonies are ever fung, afford, 
And hallelujahs! praifes to the Lamb ! I rear’d, affiduous, and its fweets ens 
Then let us ftrive each ev'ry day to pafs, joy’d! 


That we may reach this happy port at Jaft : 
Make this our aim; this is the chiefeft Then, oft, well-pleas’d, th’hiftoric page 


«> thing; I'd read, 
The end tor which we live and have our — To chear a father in his daily toil ; 
being. Or cull the brighteft. beauties of the 
T.R. mead, — ; 
And deck my Jambkin withthe bloom- 
ing fpoil, 
. LAURA, or, theReturn, dn Elegy, 
; But ah! fell treach’ry found me in the 
AIL, peaceful hades, contentment’s vale, 
fav’rite feats ! And, fmiling, plied each foft fedudtive 
At length you greet thefe longing eyes aitj~ 
again! 
Vor UI, Mm Alas! 
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las! I liften’d to the flatt’ring tale ; Thankful, I leave the crouded {cenes 
Alias! Tfollow'd, aod have felt the noife, af 


fmart ! Fo beg forgivenefs at a father’s feet, 
supe _ of forrow veil’d that azuré For pon Cxpesiene’d, by misfortune 
whith thone indwigent on my ecaslier I feel the e6ll from wherte I rathly 
I ane eaitadien, heard, Lothario figh, No Panes fhalk flate’sy lyse th’unguarded 
And fell a victim to his fighs and tears, thought, 


No more fhall Laura bid thefe feeoep 
With ev’ ny grace that wins the foul ar- adieu, 


He Fo fos as 3 and ftrove, with all his And now, all-gracious heav’n! my Fa, 


charm ther! Friend! 
To melt a puilelels unfufpeGing maid, Since to thy guardian band this joy 4 
And lure her, trembling, from a fa- owe, 
ther’s arms, To thee, in rev’rencey let me profvaté 
nd, 
Can J, alas! forget the fatal hour Thou fuse preferver of the good below| 


Whenev’ ry guardian angel far wae flown! 
He faw, he feiz’d, the moment of his To thee again Ill lift. my joyful eyes $. 


pow'r, To thee the tears of gratitude are due! 
And then, exulting, bore.me to che Oh? in this breaft, let the rememb’ a? 
towne rife 


For ever grateful, and for ever sew! 
But when, in triumph o’er the captive 


maid, IPHIGENIA, 
His bafe defigns the brutal man con. “ 
fefs’d, 
Returning virtue lent her pow’rful aid, On 4.Countwy Charck> Yard, 
And heav’n with pity faw a heart dit. 
trefs’d. ETIR’D from: noife,. from curt 


born joys retir "dy 


Heav’n knew fad Laura’s penitencefincere, 1n this retreat from pain, this place. of 


And, *midft the terrors of a fleeplefs reft, 
night, Indulge, my foul, the. penfive pleafing 
Lent to the fuppliant’s cry a pitying ear, thoughts 
And kindly fped a wretched damfel’s This folemn {cene infpires. The fpread= 
flight. ing yew, 


Onev’ry fide, puts forth its friendly thadé 
As fome poor hare, efcap’d thedang’rous To —_ the peaceful beds. No paffing 
chace, 


The bounds loud clamours, and the Dituri their reft, or wakes them fron 
huntfmens cries, ie 


With tim’rous footfteps, feuds from place Oh! “et mw often tothis place repair, 
to place, 
Then, trembling, panting, toher covert Of human greatnefs! 
flies, and gay, 
Difrob’d of beauty, and the winning fhmiles 
So fled poor Laura; while athoufand fears Thatus’d todrighten in the lover's gaz0, 
Bisurited her breatt, and banith’d gentle No more are feen! Ambition’ s large pure 
peace! fits 
At length, the long, long, with'd-for fpot Are at anend! Thisis the laft great goal 


appears, At which all ftop, and drop the fruitlefs 


Here, the young 


Andallher terrors, all her dangers, ceafe. chace ! 


What numbers, now, beneath the hum- 
Then hail! ye milder haunts of tranquil ble turf 
! 


joys Repofe, unconfcious of the tendertear 
Avs hail! the well-known field and That o’er them falls! —- This tomb, a- 


fhady feat ! bove the ret, 


Attradts 


And teach my foal to contemplate the eng. 
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Atténéts the eyt. Arotind its fide, Ttrace 
The frequent footfteps of fome forrowing 


Perhaps — but let us read — itfelf will 
tell 


The moving tale, — “+ Retir’d from life's 

_«. gay fcenes, 

From ftiends, frém fortuce, and a pa- 
rent’s arms, 

There refte, it fays, a tender mother's all ; 

A darling chilé, a widow’s only hope, 

Were here united and at once deftroy’d 1”* 

Paufe here ; nor feek to check the ri- 

fing figh : 

Let the tears fall: the fympathetic drops 

Arejuftly due, ——— 

Foll eighteen fummers had fhe daily 
‘watch'd 

This lovely plant, and feen the op’ning 
mind 


Hourly expand: Some new-difcovered 
chatm 
Seem’d ever budding. —— But, ye parents, 
$ — 


pea 

Ye only know ;— tell us what anxious 
cares, ‘ 

What fweetly-pleafing joys, what hopes 
and fears 


What fond folicitude, what dear delight, 

Dwelt in the mother’s breaft! What ar- 
dent pray’rs 

To heav’n afcended for her darling child! 

Kneeling, methinks, ¥ view her hands 
and eyes 

(Byes in which tremble the maternal tears) 

Jn fupplication rais’d: *¢ Almighty 

r Pow’r r en 

Did the not fpeak? The fadly-pleafing 
founds 

Or did, or feem’d to, pierce th*attentiveear, 

“* Supremely wife and only perfect God | 

Hear the petition that to thee afcends, 

Imploring bleffings on the orphan’s head, 

took’ft in mercy, (and my heart re- 


veres 
‘The humbting ftreke,) from all the anx- 
_jous cares 
Aad ills of life, the father of my child, 
friend, her guide; the hufband of my 


. youth, 

My foul’s lov’d partner, and her early 
, shoice! 

This pledge alone remains of fotmer joys; 

For her this breaft with fond affection 


ts s 
Oh! Ped guard, her guide, her father, 


And when this tongue, that now intreats 
thy aid, 

No more js heard ; and when this anxious 
heart : 


Mm 2 
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Shall eceafe to throb for her eternal peace’ 
Thefeeyes be clos’d in daft; thefe fuppli- 
ant hands 

No more to thee be rais’d 3 oh? be thou 
then | 

Her fhield, her Saviour, and her fure dee 
fence!” 

— Thy pray’rs are more than anfwer'd 5 

ceafe to weep, rere 

Forbear to pour the unavailing tear ¢ 

The ae feels, but let the Chriftian 

ear, 

With pious fortitude, the heav’nly hand, 

Which not in wrath, but love, diffolv’é 
the bands 

Which ¢hain’d thy foul to earth. — 

Tis finith’d now : 

The laft fad ftroke, from which frail na= 
ture thrinks, 

Ts pat, — And let thy penfive forrowing 


foul, 
Bow’d in fubmiffion tothe will of heav’n, 
Await that period, when the Prince of 
peace hits 
(Not king of terrors, fave to guitty minds) 
Shall bring his welcome fummons from 
thy God, 
And waft thee gently to the Jand of reft. 
There, reunited, never more to part, 
In fweet fucceffion, joys fhall flow un- 
mix’d 
With anxious cares or boding fears: 
Unclouded profpeéts then will ever rife, 
Glorioufly bright;all peaceful, and ferené, 


M. De 


* To the Editor of the Monthly Ledger. 


EING lately on a journey at Bath, f 

was much pleafed with the follow- 

ing infcription on a marble monument in 
the cathedral, and fend it to be inferted im 
your ufeful mifcellany, for the entertain- 


ment of your readers, 
: AMBULATOR. 


In memory of Resreca LrYnorne, ine 
terred at the foot of this pillar, 

Born June 4, 1698, deceafed Feb. 18,1756, 
To Robert Leyborne, D. D. 
(Reétor of the Church of St, Dunttan’s, 

Stepney, and of St. Anne's, Middlefex, 
near London, and principal of Aban- 
Hall, in Oxford,) 
A wife more than 23 vears: 
Who never faw her once ruffed with an« 
ger, or heard her utter even 
a peevifh word, 
Whether 
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Whether pained or injured, the was the 
fame good woman, in whofe mouth, 
as in whofe charaéter, there 
was no contradiction, 
Refigned, gentle, courteous, affable. 
Without paffion, though not without fenfe, 
the took offence as little as fhe gave it. 
She never was, nor made, an enemy. 
To fervants mild ; to relations kind; to 
the poor a friend ; toftrangers hofpitable. 
Always caring how to pleafe her husband, 
yet not lefs attentive to the 
one thing needful, 

How few will be able to equal what all 
fhould endeavour to imitate! 


&n Author's Reply to bis Friends, who de- 
( fired bim not to publifo bis Works in fo 
quick a Succeffion, 


EST, then, my friends ; fpare, {pare, 
your precious breath, 

And be your flumbers not lefs found than 
death, 

Perturbed {pirits, reft, nor thus appear 

To wafte your counfels in a {pendthrift’s 
ear: 

On your grave leffons I cannot fubfift, 

Nor, e’en in verfe, become ceconomift. 

Reft, then, my friends, nor, hateful to 
my eyes, 

Let envy, in the thape of pity, rife 

To blaft me ere my time 5 with patience 
wait, 

(‘Tis no long interval,) propitious fate 

Shall glut your pride, and ev'ry fon of 
phlegm 

Find ampleroom to cenfure and condemn, 

Read fome three hundred lines, (no eafy 


talk, 

But probably the laft that I thall afk,) 

And give me up for ever; wait one hour, 

Nay, not fo much, revenge is in your 
pow’r, 

And ye may cry, Ere Time hath turn’d 
his glafs, 

Lo! what we prophefied is come to pafs ! 

Let thofe, who poetry in poems claim, 

Or not read this, or only read to blame : 

Let thofe, who are by fiétion’s charms en- 
flav’d, 

Return me thanks for half-a-crown well 
fav'd s 

Let thofe who love a little gall inrhyme, 

Poftpone their purchafe now, and call 
next time : 

Let.tho!e, who, void of nature, look for 
art, 

Take up their money, and in peace de- 
part: 


TRY, 


Let thofe, who energy of diction prize, , 
For Billingfgate quit Flexney, and be. 
wife : F 
Here is no lie, no gall, no art, no force, 
Mean are the words, and fuch as come of 
courfe 5 iT 
The fubjeé& not lefs fimple than the lay, 
A plain unlabour’d journey ofaday. —...; 
Far from me now be ev'ry tuneful maid, 
I neither afk, nor can receive, theiraids> 
Pegafus, turn’d into a common hack, _ 
Alone I jog, and keep the beaten track ; , 
Nor would I have the fifters of the hill 
Behold their bard in fuch a difhabille, 
Abfent, but only abfent for atime, - 
Let them carefs fome dearer fon of rhime; 
Let them, as far as decency permite, 
Without fufpicion, play the fool with 
wits, } 
*Gainft fools be guarded 3 "tis a certain 


tule, 
Wits are fafe things, there’s danger in a 
fool. : 
Let them, though modeft, Gray more 
modeft woo ; 
Let them with Mafon bleat, and bray, and 


C00 5 z 
Let them, with Franklin, proud of fome 
{mall Greek, 
Make Sophocles, difguis’d, in Englih 
fpeak ; : 
Let them, with Glover, o’er Medea doze; 
Let them, with Dodfley, wail Cléone’s 


woes, 

Whilft he, fine feeling creature, all ia 
tears, 

Melts as they melt, and weeps with weep- + 
ing peers; 

Let them, with fimple Whitehead, taught 
to creep 

Silent and foft, lay Fontenelle afleep ; 

Let them with Browne contrive, no vulgat 
trick, 

To cure the dead and make the living fick; 

Let them, in charity, to Musphy give 

Some old French piece, that he may fteal 
and live ; 

Let them, with antic Foote, fub{criptions 


get, 
And advertife a fummer-houfe of wit. 
Thus, or in any better way they pleafe, 
With thefe great men, or with great men 
like thefe, 
Let them their appetite for laughter feed ; 
J on my journey all alone proceed, 
If fathionable grown, and fond of pow’t, 
With hum’rous Scots let them difport 
their hour ; . 
Let them dance, fairy-like, round Offian’s 
tomb ; \ 
Letthem forgelies, and hiftories for -— 
et 
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Let them, with Home, the very prince of 
verfe, 
Moke fomething like a tragedy in Erfe; 
Under darke allegory’s flimfy veil, 
Let them, with Ogilvie, fpin out a tale 
Of rueful length; let them plain things 
obfcure, f ¥ 
Debafe what's truly rich, and what is poor 
Make poorer ftill, by jargon moftuncouth; 
With ev'ry pert prim prettinefs of youth, 
Born of falfe tafte, with fancy (like a child 
Not knowing what it cries for) running 


wild 
With bloated ftile, by affetation taught, 
With -much falfe colouring and little 
thought, 
With phrafes ftrange, and diale& decreed, 
By reafon, never to have pafs’d the Tweed, 
With words which pature meant each 
other’s foe, 
Fore’d to compound whether they will or 


no, 

With fuch materials, let them, if they 
will 

To prove at once their pleafantry and 


uly 

Build up a bard to war ’gainft common- 
fenfe, 

By way of compliment to Providence. 

Let them, with Armftrong, taking leave 
of fenfe, 

Read mufty leétures on benevolence, 

Or con the pages of his gaping day, 

Where all his former fame was thrown a- 
Way 5 
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Where all but barren labour was forgot, 
And the vain ftiffnefs of a letter’d Scot, 
Thus, or in any better way they pleafe, 
With thefe great men, or with great men 
like thefe, 
Let them their appetite for laughter feed ; 
1 on my journey all alone proceed, 


Againft Lidels. 


URNT be the piece, forgot the aue 
thor’s name, 

That dares to hurt a good man’s honeft 
fame 5 

— the virtuous breaft with caufelefs 
ear, 

‘Or draws from innocence a fingle tear ;’* 

Whofe pois’nous rage invents the dire dif- 
grace, 

And ~~ the blufh upon the modeft 
ace, 

What though with flow’ry words the 

lines be fraught, . 

With keeneft wit, and fineft turns of 
thought ; i 

What though, the reader’s nicer ear to 
foothe, 

Well tim’d.the paufe, the numbers foft 
and fmaoth ; 

Thus, dipt in oil, the polith’d razor’s 
found, 

With greater cafe to give thedeeper wound. 


* * Correfpondents fending any Letters 
(Poft-paid) to the Eprror, to be left at 
James Piiirs’s, Bookfeller, at Number 2, 


in George*Yard, Lombard-Street, due No- 


tice will be taken of 


them; where may 


be had any Numbers of Volume II. and 
alfo the Supplement to that Volume. 
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A MereoROLoGicaL DIARY of ds Weatneny 
For November, 1775. 


. thi. Weather. 
§tziMuch rain. 

5° "|Cloudy. 
46 |472|Fair, moonlight night. 

*31453|47: pttto. 














50 pDitto. 
5 £2 }Cloudy, and fome rain. 
little 294% 48 |50 |Ditto. 
__ littlelag+9 46 |48 |Fair. 

129 .%14.221452 loudy, and thick fog. 






















44 oggy 

452|Forengon froft, ‘afternoon ray - 
48 [Rainy day. 

453\Cloudy, a and fome rain. 


Forenoon frofty, afternoon rains» 





Mizzling rain, 
40 |[Ditto. 

{42 Ditto. 

2142 |Ditto. 

43 {Cloudy. 

45 |Ditto. 

49 {Ditto, with rain. 
Cloudy. 
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H. 


THE 


MONTHLY LEDGER, 


OR 


Lirerary REeEposirory. 





Coe 9 the Extracts from Capt. Cook’s fecond Voyage to the 
Jouthern Hemifphere, in the Years 1772517732 17749 1775+ 


Perec ARCH 11, 1774. At fix in the morning, they 

Stmeeee defcried land, beating W. half S.. Diftance 

Red feven or eight leagues. 

wip. 12. A dead calm. At fix, they were about 

Seems cleven or twelve miles from fhore, the Jand bear- 
ew ingN.N.W. The calm continuing, lay of 

and on all night. 

13. Wind off fhore; founded, and found ground et or 
fathoms ; red and white firm corally fand. Lat. 27 deg. 6} min. 
At four, hoifted the cutter out, and fent her on fhore to look 
for good anchorage: at five, fhe returned, with news, that, at 
the diftance of five miles from the ifland, there was fafe anchor- 
ing. On-board the boat came one of the natives, a man of 
‘middling ftature, curioufly tataowed from head to foot. His 
language was different from that of any of the iflanders they had 
yet vifited ; fo that he was no otherwife underftood by the indian 
who was on-board, or any other man, except by figns. The 
ifland had no very promifing appearance: on their approach 

Von, {II Na towards 
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towards it, they could fee, indeed, at the diftance of fix or fe. 


~ yen miles up the country, a number of houfes, but no cocoa- 


nut or other large trees, no beautiful plantations, fuch as they 
{aw on the iflands of Middleburg and Amfterdam, but a low 
level green, within land, defended from the fea by crags 
rocks nearthe fhore, The wind ftill proving contrary, they 
caft anchor where directed. oatieee: i, 
14. The captain ordered the pinnace to be hoifted out, and 
the great and {mall cutters to be manned; and he, attended by 
his chief officers, and accompanied’ by Mr. Fofter, went on- 
fhore about fix in the morning, and returned on-board again 
about nine. The wind coming fair, they weighed, and ftood 
in clofe to land, and againcame to an anchor, about two mile 
from land, in 40 fathoms water. Several of ‘the natives came 
on-board, the greateft part of whom fwam from the fhore, and 
a few came in wretched canges, old and rotten, and fo {mall 
that three people could barely fit in them: they were, indeed, 
of a pretty conftruction, but the materials were the worft they 
had ever ieen made ufe of ; nor was it eafy to conecive how or 
where they procured the materials, as no trees were perceived 
on the ifland, even by thofe who were fent to furvey it. Ca- 
noes, indeed, feemed lefs neceffary, as hardly any fifh was to 
be feen upon the coaft; from whence it is imagined, that the 
natives live wholly upon fowl]s and vegetables, no four-footed 
animal being mentioned in any of the relations. 
. The people on-board made figns that they wanted provifions 
and fhewed them feveral articles, fuch as nails, beads, look- 
ing-glafles, knives, fciffars, and the like, which they made 


figns they would give in exchange; they alfofhewed them fome * 


linen and Otaheite cloth: they preferred the linen, becaufe it 
was white; and, indeed, any thing of that colour feemed ta 
pleafe them beft. The chief articles they brought to fell were 
fowls, {weet potatoes, « few plantains, and fome bananas 5 
but fruits, as well as other provifions, were in no great plenty 
among them. The chiefs, on their firft coming on-bgard, 
brought five or fix fowls, ready barbecued, as prefents to the 
Captain, who, in return, loaded them with trifles of {mall yaluey 
with which they were exceedingly pleafed. The men were of 
the middle ftature, ftrong, sat apparently healthy : they were 
naked above and below the middle, and had only a kind of broad 
net-work girdle, to furround the waift, The women were coe 
vered with a garment from head to foot, and were, befides, 
painted with a variety of colours, fuch as orange, red, yellow, 
and white. They approached the neareft to the New-Zea- 
landers, in habit and appearance, of any people they had yet 
feen. Thofe who came on-board had no arms, byt the party, 
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that was fent out to reconnoitre the country, found arms 
amongft them that were very different, in every refpeQt, from 
the arms ‘of the iflanders in. the tropical: regions, ‘Fhey res 
tharked, likewife, a peculiarity that was very Sngular: under 
tlieit hair, which was in general fhort and bufhy, they thoughe 
they perceived’ fomething uncommon: about their ears; andy 
upon examination, they found them of an aftonifhing lengthy 
but fo nicely wrapped up, by means of the griftles being taken 
out, that they appeared rather like fmall flatted chitterlings than 
ears; yét, when they came to’ be unfolded, oor journalift fays, 
he meafured one of them fall five inches and a’ half long. Their 
houfes, or, rather, huts, were very mean, and‘covered all over, 
except a fmall hole to creep in at, which ferved them for door, 
window, and chimney. ‘Thiey were the greateft thieves they 
met: with in their whole voyage ; and it was found neceflary to 
fioot one thief, to preferve the lives-of many others: indeed, 
the people were ready enough to thoot them, a common failor 
no’ more regarding the life of one of thofe poor creatures, who 
had filched from: him a nail,. than a countryman would regard 
the life of a fox that was robbing his hen-roott. 

- When the Refolution arrived at this ifland, fhe was princi- 
paly in want of water; but of water the ifland was in want 
too, They dug a well, but that afforded only a brackith bad- 
tafted fupply,. {uch as they met with at the iflands of Middle- 
burgh and Amfterdam ; nor; when they had ranged the ifland 
through; could they meet with any better: yet the natives did 
not feem to regret the want of water, though they were defti- 
tute of cocoa-nuts, the milk of which the tropical iflanders 
drink in its ftead. 

: ‘The arms, which the waterers obferved im their route, were 
{pears, of a fubftanice and fhape wholly of their own invention ; 
and other weapons they had curioufly wrought in the forms of 
fifhes, birds, and men: they had alfo among them engines for 
throwing ftones, fome of which they made ufe of in a ikirmifh 
they had with a party of marines. : 

In furveying the ifland, the gentlemen on-board had the cu- 
riofity to vifit thofe famous ftatues, or, more properly, idols, 
that gave rife to the fabulous reports of the firft difcoverers, who 
gave out, that, on this ifland, they had feen' then from twelve 
totwenty feet high. Upon examining thefe idols, it appeared, 
indeed, very wonderful, by what powers they had been raifed, 
or by what art fabricated ; for, whether the material of which 
they are formed be natura! or factitious, thefe effects are myftes 
rious. If not ftone, they are as hard as ftone; and, if ftone, 
they muft have been hewn from one folid block, for our voyas 
gers could not difcera the fmalieft feam or joining. The mott 
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probable conjecture is, that they muft at firft have been compo- 


fed of feparate materials, put together by piece-meal, and then 
plaiftered over with a cement, which, when dry, confolidated 
into a hard fubftance, which every way affumed the colour and 
confiftence of ftone : but then, as thefe people have neither lad- 
ders nor {caffolds, nor any materials upon the ifland by which 
fuch contrivances can be conftrudted, the queftion recurs, how 
the artift could be fufpended, or, more properly, fupported, 
while he applied the plaiftering, and afterwards imprefled the 
figure. ‘This is a queftion that remains to be explained. The 
fhort time that our voyagers continued upon the ifland necefla- 


rily obliged them to leave many things unobferved which defers, 


ved notice, among a people, who, by their fituation, on a fpeck 
of land not more than 12 or 15 leagues in circumference, and 
at leaft a thoufand miles from any known land, may well be fup- 
pofed to be original. We fhall, therefore, endeavour to fupply 
their omiffions from the accounts of the only navigators who are 
et known to have vifited the ifland, namely, Roggewein, the 
horse who firft difcovered it in 1722, and Don Gonza- 
lez, the Spaniard, who, hearing of the intended difcoveries of 
his Britannic majefly’s fhips, in the South-feas, failed from Cal- 
lao, in 1770, on purpofe to look for, and take poffeffion of, 
this, and what other lands had already been difcovered in that 
part of the ocean, in the name of thekingof Spain. The ac- 
count given by Gonzalez is moft undoubtedly authentic ; and 
in many, particulars the three accounts agree, and ferve to con- 
firm each other. 
Don Felipe Gonzalez arrived, on the 16th of November, 


1770, in the frigate La Rofalia, at this ifland, of which he — 


gives the following defcription: That it is fituated in the 
latitude of 27 deg. 6 min. South, and in longitude 268 deg. 
1gmin. Eaft, from Teneriff, anfwering to 108 deg. 8 min, 
Wett from London, nearly in the fame. latitude and longitude 
jn which our navigators found it. Whether they had ever feen 
this Spanifh account is uncertain, as it could not have been 
known in Europe before the beginning of the year 1772, and 
they failedin July,1772: but, be that as it may, the Spanith 
defcription of its fituation and fize is remarkably correfpondent 
with that of our journalift. Its fize, fays Gonzalez, is about 
32 or 14 leagues in circumference, and it is rather low than 
high: the inhabitants, of both fexes, are about 3000 in num« 
ber ; they area people of a docile difpofition, but great thieves : 
the men have thick beards, are tall and well made, white and 
red, They keep the fire under-ground, and appear to have 
fome fuperftition in taking it out; this was obferyed when any 
of our people wanted to light thei? tobacco, 
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They have no other arms but fticks and ftones, and have 
much dread of artillery. ‘They are very proud of any thing red, 
and flight every other colour, except white. The men go na- 
ked, all but a broad girdle, curioufly wrought, which they tie 
about their waifts in a very decent manner. Thefe girdles are 
wove like netting, of a material that looks like cotton, of which 
they make very beautiful coverlids, 

Their houfes are under-ground, with a very narrow entrance; 
and there are, befides, fome huts made of reeds in the like 
form. 

The foil is very rocky, and we faw no trees but a few figs, 
cotton, and fhrubs. Their food is white pumpkins, plantains, 
{weet potatoes, yams, and other roots of the like kind. Therg 
are many {prings of good water, and fome of bad. We faw no 
birds, but fome fowls like thofe of Europe; and, when the 
natives want to-drefs them, they put hot ftones in their bellies 
till they are fitto be eaten. On the fea coaft there are not ma- 
ny fifh ; there are only fome anchovies and fmall fith. 

They have many ftatues of a monftrous fize ; they are of one 
piece of ftone, and of a gigantic figure, for they are fome of 
them more than twenty cubits high, and others not a fourth 

tfo high ; near which are their burying-places. 

The ifland has no port, only a little cove for a long-boat or 
fmall veffel. The greateft length is about fix leagues : it lies 


_ Eaft and Weft: and it was at the Weft end that we raifed three 


crofles, upon three fimilar little hills, teftifying, by thefe marks, 
that we took pofleffion of it in the name of the king : and, in 
honour of his majefty, we named it St. Carlos. 

There is no good anchoring-place all round the ifland, the 
bottom being exceffively bad, as we had two cables cut in lefs 
than forty-eight hours. We only remained five days on-fhore; 
at the expiration of which, we went in queft of other lands, 
faid to be fituated in the latitude of 38 degrees South, but could 
find none. 

‘This ifland, the Spanifh voyager adds, is 600 leagues from 
Callao, and nearly the fame diftance from the main land of 
Chili. He calls it David's Ifand, taking it for Davis’s Land, 
as matked in the maps: and, probably, it is the fame, as no 
other land has ever been difcovered, by any other navigator, 
near the meridian where Davis’s Land has obtained a place. 

Having thus briefly related what peculiarities Don Gonzalez 
obferved, in his five days ‘ftay, we fhall, in the fame concife 
manner, run over Roggewein’s account, and then refume the 
thread of our narrative. 

Onthe Dutch fhips [of which there were three] approach- 
ing the Jand, an Indian came on-board the admiral, who was 

of 
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ofa brown complexion, pretty tall, ftrong, and of a brifk, gay, 
lively, cauntenance: he was naked, and his body painted in 
various figures: his ears were extremely long, and hung dowa 
to his fhoulders. They gave him cloth to cover himfelf, and 
they gave him meat to eat, and offered him wine to drink, bat 
be threw itin his eyes. The muficians played him a concer 
the failors danced to the mufic, and he danced with them, . 
They clothed him and fent him a-thore; but they afterwards 
thot him, as they fay, by accident. They brought fowls and 
plenty of roots; and the Indian who firft came on-board prea 
{ented the admiral with fowls teady dreffed in their manner, 
‘Fhere was one among them quite white, (fuch a one as was, 
feen at Otaheite,) and they judged, by the folemnity of his air, 
that he was a prieft. : 
Next day, they landed 150 men, at the head of whom wa 
the admiral. ‘The people flocked:about them by thoufands; 
fome running to and fro, like frantics, and others proftrating 
themfelves before their idols, in the attitude of prayer. it 
-As fome of them preffed clofe, and ventured to touch the 
arms of the ftrangers, they fired upom them, and the friendly 
Indian was among thofe that fell. “Their cries and lamentations 
were dreadful; and they befought the murderers, by every:aty 
titude of humility, to fuffer them to carry off their dead. Af. 


feéted with all thefe demonftrations of humility, thefe Chriftiat 
plunderers: vouchfafed to do them no harm. Being made td’ 
underftand that their fury was abated, and that they were dife 
pofed to friendhip, the poor creatures brought them fowls and 


fruits, and whatever their ifland afforded, in the f 
abundance. They faw no animals on the ifland, but birds of 
various kinds. Their huts were from forty to fixty feet i 
length, and about fix or eight in breadth, fupported by poles — 
and-covered with leaves. ach family had a houfe, and each - 
houfe an inclofure, feparated. from every other inclofure, and 
formed by a line. The country appeared to be all cultivated; . 
and, when Rogsewein was there, the fruits of the earth, on 
which alone the natives appeared to fubfift, were all in matws | 
rity. . « ' , 
t heir women were cloathed with coverlids, and painted wits - 
a rouge furpafling the brightnefs of any thing of the kind known 
in Europe. They were not in the leaft coy, but would, by 
their geltures, invite to familiarities, to which the common. 
men were.not averfe. ‘The men of the ifland had no arms; 2% 
leaft, they made ufe of none: when they were attacked, they 
fied to their idols, of which there are many up and down the | 
eoaft, “They reprefent the figure of a man with great ears, the 
head adorned with a crawn,.and the whole executed and pro4 
portioned 
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tioned according to the rules of art; around thefe idols are 
circles, built of white ftones ; and they obferved that the idols 
were more frequently vifited by fome than by others } and they 
obferved, likewife, that thofe who. attended them moft had 
marks of diftin@tion, by which they.concluded they were priefts, 
Thefe marks were large bobs hanging at their ears, a bonnet 
made of black and white feathers, and their heads fhaven quite 
bare. = atta ils 
Bougainville has remarked, that the prieft, in the Strai 
when he went to work upon the Indian boy, that had poifone 
himfelf by {wallowing fome fragments of fhining glafs, put og 
a Mercury’s cap, made of feathers, in order to drive away the © 
evil {pirit that he thought -had poflefled him, Sze Voyages of 
Bagh Nevigeters round the World. . 
_ It maft not, however, be forgotten, that the idols of this 
ifland are not, in this voyage, faid to be of fuch a mantftrous : 
\ height as the Spanifh writer has afcribed to them; the height 
of three men_is the utmajft proportion given to the largeft of 
them; the ordinary deities are {gid not to exceed the height of 
one, Our journalift fays that fome of thefe idols are carved ig 
the form of mens heads, one over another. 
April 7. Saw the land bearing W.S.W, At five, bore 
away W. At fix, fleered W.S.W, Perceived feveral iflands, 
which proved to be the ifles known by the name of the Marguee 
fas, difcovered by Mendana, in 1595- Our journalift fays 
they are of a greatheight, and, in general, their extent may be 
from five to twelve leagues; Quiros fays, from fix to fifteen ; 
Mr. Dalrymple places them between the lat. of g and jo deg, 
5. and between the 140th and s4aft deg. of Wei longitude ; 
our journaliff, between the gth and 1oth deg, of South latitude, 
but the longitude uncertain; yet it fhould feem, from bis no+ 
ting the longitude on the 4th of April, and allowing a degree 
‘anda half a-day for the fhip’s wefting, that their fituatien can- 
not be much miftaken. ' 
_ At half paft four in the morning, the fhip brought-to, and 
caft anchor in 30 fathoms water, fine white fand. Several 


~ Ganoes came from the fhore along-fide the hip, but none of the 


. Batives would .venture.qn-board. They brought, as a prefeng 
to thecaptain, fome bread-fruit anda hog, and were very ready 
‘t@ exchange whatever they had about them for any trifles that, 
were offered them. We know of no voyagers that haye vifited 
thefe iflands before, fince their fir difcovery ;. their wonder was 
therefore the greater, as hardly any tradition could remain of 
the former European vifitors, after fo many, years had elapfed 
fince the Spaniards had made them feel the fatal effects of fire- 
Meu Roa oe > = arms. 
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arms. Itis not eafy to determine whether they were pleafed of 
terrified at the approach of the fhip, or. whether they intended 
to receive their vifitors hofpitably, or were concerting means tg 
get them in their power to cut them off. Thofe, however, 
who came along-fide, made a ftrange noife as they rowed a. 
fhore, and that noife continued the whole fucceeding night, 
during which they kept fires burning on the tops of the hills, 


probably, by way of beacons, toalarm thecountry of fome ape 


proaching danger or uncommon event. 

8. The Indians, whatever their private intentions might be, 
continued to carry a fair appearance. Early in the morning, 
they brought bread-fruit, which they exchanged for nails, bits 
of broken china-ware, white paper, or, in fhort, for any thing 
that was fhewn them. About fix, great numbers of them pres 
fented themfelves on the fhore, and feemed to exprefs much 
rejoicing, by fhouting, dancing, leaping, and running ; and, 
in a very fhort time after, five or fix of them came clofe to the 
fhip’s fide ; and figns were made to them to conie on-board, 
which they either did not, or would not, underftand ; but one 
of them prefently unfhipped the fide iron ftantion, and dived 
with it intothe fea. All poffible means were ufed to perfuade 
him to bring it back, but in vain; and, when at fome diftance, 
he rofe and got into a canoe. They were determined he fhould 
- not avail himfelf of the robbery, left, by fuffering him to efcape, 


others might be encouraged to attempt the like exploits : orders 


were, therefore, given to fire, while he was vet within reach; 
and it fortunately happened that he was fhot dead, without any 
of his companions being hurt. ‘There happened to be two men 
in the canoe; one of whom, on feeing what had happened, 
threw the ftantion overboard, and then threw himfelf after it; 
the other kept baleing the blood and water out of the canoe, 
while the pinnace, which had been Jaunched for carrying the 
captain and his company on-fhore, came along-fide, to take 4 
view of the man that was killed. ‘The death of this man feem- 
ed to ftrike the whole body of the Indians with fear and conftera 
nation: thofe, who were at fea, made rapidly for land; and 
thofe, who were dancing on the fhore, fled precipitately to the 
hills at a diftance, where they howled, and made many frantic 
motions, for more than an hour ; and, in the mean time, fome 
of the moft daring among them attempted to cut the ropes and 
carry off the fhip’s buoy; which being obferved, one of the 
great guns, loaded with grape-fhot, was fired amongft them, 
which foon put an end to their enterprize. Being now, to all 
appearance, convinced of their own inability to refift, they qui- 
etly acquiefced in furnifhing whatever was demanded of them; 
They brought hogs but fparingly, as having, perhaps, no great 
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fiock upon the ifland ; but, of fuch fruit as the ifland ptoduceds 





det they brought abundance. The captain and the other gentle- 
sig men went a-fhore in the pinnace, and Janded without oppofi- 
ver, tion. But, previoufly to their embarkation, there came a 
d a. canoe to the fhip, in which was a meflenger, who held in his 
ght, hand a green bough with a white flag faftened to it, which he 
ills, . prefented to the captain, with fix hogs. Thefe the captain rea 
ap ceived, placing the bough with the flag at the gang-way of the 
fhip, at the fame time, difplaying another white flag fo confpi- 
be, cuoufly, at the maft-head, that the inhabitants might fee it at 
Ings a great diftance, from the hills, on the land. Peace being in 
bits this manner concluded, all farther hoftilities ceafed on both 
hing fides. The gentlemen were permitted to range the ifland with- 
ane out interruption. ‘The waterers found water in great plenty, 
uch and very good; infomuch, that what remained of the water 
and, taken in at Eafter-Ifland was all bilged and thrown into the fea. 
the Theifland, which the captain made choice of to caft anchor at, 
ard appears to be the fame to which the Spaniards gave the name of 
bi Dominica: our journalift deferibes it as lying E. by N. and 
lived W. by S. and Quiros as lying N. E. and S. W. a difference 
uade not very confiderable, where exaCtnefs was not much regarded 
ould on either fide. 


The inhabitants, particularly the men, (for very few of the 
“apes women made their appearance, ) were rather of the largeft fize : 
they were ftrong, active, and well fhaped ; and were, in gene- 


ich 5 tal, more elegantly painted than any they had yet met with, 
any even miore fo than the New-Zealanders, having their very lips 
oe - tattaowed, and the figures on their faces and breafts fo curioufly 
ned, delineated, that no painter in Europe could have fketched the 
City outline of a bird, fith, or animal, with more nicety; or with 
NOE; greater exactnefs. It was fomewhat remarkable, that among 
g the them there were many with the lofs of their left eye. 
ake 4 When the pinnace returned, the captain brought with him 
— fix hogs, a confiderable quantity of bread-fruit, and fome plan- 
fter- tains. ‘They faw no cocoa-nut trees growing upon the ifland ; 
and but cocoa-nut trees there certainly were, as the inhabitants 
o the brought fome to fell as foon as the courfe of trade was placed in ’ 
antic aregular channel. The men were, in general, naked, excepta thin 
fome covering round the waift: the women were covered from head 
<= to foot with a fort of white cloth, not unlike the Otaheite cloth 


: in fabric, but not fo fine. Few of them appeared; and thofe who 
hem, did appear were far from being handfome. . Quiros, however, 
has given a very different account: he fays, that very 


quis fine women were feen there, but acknowledges he did not fee 
— any of them himfelf; which feems to confirm what our jour- 
Tea 


nalift has obferved, that few of them appear: but perfons of 
ftock Vo. Wl. Oo rank, 
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rank, who did fee them, affured Quiros that they were as beau- 
tiful as thofe of Lima; and there are, fays he, very beautiful 
women at Lima. Their countenances were pleafant, they had 
delicate hands, genteel body and waift, exceeding much, in 
perfection, the moft beautiful ladies of Lima: they were fufa. 
ficiently white, but not fo rofy; they were clad, from the waift 
downwards, with a fort of tunics, artfully woven from the fineft 
palm. The only arms our journalift faw among thefe iflanders 
were javelins, which they threw with great dexterity and force, 
and flings, with which they fling ftones to an incredible dif- 
tance: their mufical inftruments are drums and conchs. 

g. On fome affront, offered by the failors to the women, 
word was brought that the natives were all retired to the mouns 
tains, taking their women and children along with them, 
This caufed great uneafinefs, as all trade was now at an end, 
and nothing to be procured but water. Some perfons, however, 
were deputed to make up the breach, who carried prefents with 
them of fuch things as it was thought would be moft acceptable. 
The gentlemen, who were appointed to execute this commif. 
fion, fo effeCtually brought about a reconciliation, that they 
returned loaded with fruit. It was, however, thought advifeae 
ble to be always on the watch : in confequence whereof, a party 
of marines was placed as a guard, to proteét the waterers from 
infult while they were employed in filling water. This was a 


principal bufinefs, to which the greateft attention was every” ff. 


day paid. . 
The captain, and gentlemen who accompanied him, having 
fufficiently reconnoitred the country adjoining to the bay where 
the fhip Jay at anchor, embraced the opportunity, while the 
crew were all bufy, to vifita bay at fome diftance to the fouth- 
ward, in order to learn what that part of the country would 
produce, and to endeavour to extend the trade for hogs, cocoa- 
nuts, ‘and bread-fruit. “This excurfion was attended with very 
good effects: they found the natives very amicably difpofed, and: 
very ready to bring to market whatever the country produced. 
Here the captain purchafed cighteen hogs, a large quantity of 
bread-fruit, cocoa-nzts, and plantains, and returned again 
about feven’ in the evening. In this bay, where the natives 
were not alarmed by the brutality of the common men, the wo- 
mer were not afraid to be feen, nor was the leaft diftruft per- 
ccivable on either fide. ‘The natives brought down their hogs 
and fruit to the fhore, and the perfon appointed to be purveyor | 
fhewed the articles he had to exchange, and the natives were 
left at full liberty to choofe each what he liked beft; the pur- 
veyor fixed the value. The articles they feemed moft to admire 
were picture cards, pieces of Chinefe paper, any kind of China- 
wale, 
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ware, or any thing made of glafs; nails, and bits of red cloth : 
for trifles of this kind they readily exchanged their hogs and 
fruit. ‘The news of this honeft dealing having fpread over the 
ifland, and reached the adjoining ifles, the fhip was next day 
{urrounded with more than fifty canoes, loaded with provifions 
of various kinds, among which was a fruit which feemed pecu- 
liar to thefe iflands: it is thus defcribed by Thevenot: it is 
about the fize of an ordinary melon, and is not unlike fome ge- 
nera of that fruit in fhape: it grows upon trees; and, when 
growing, is of a deep green, but, when ripe, is of a fine deli« 
cate polifhed green, though the outfide appears rough and 
jagged, with crofs rays, not unlike a pine-apple. The figure 
is not quite round, but fomewhat narrower at the point than at 
the ftalk, from whence grows a core that reaches to the middle, 
and, within this core, isa web: it has no ftone or kernel, nor 
any thing ufelefs except the out-fide, and that is very thin: the 


- geft is all eatable, and makes but one mafs, which is very deli- 


cious, nourifhing, and wholefome. ‘The people who brought 
this fruit were very civil and courteous; they had their hair 
drefled ina fingular manner, being parted and tied up in two 
knots behind, not unlike the wigs formerly worn by gene 
tlemen of diftin@ion, and now only by counfellors at the bar. 
Their beards, too, were fhorn in a peculiar manner, and tied 
underneath their chins. This manner of tying the hair did 
not, however, appear to be intended as a mark, to diftinguith - 
one clafs of people from another, but was only a variety, or 
fafhion, which every one might or might not follow, as he 
pleafed. But there was one thing particular, and which feemed 
to be univerfal among the males, and that was, the prepuce was 
tied back in fuch a manner as to anfwer all the purpofes of cir- 
cumcifion without being circumcifed. Among the tropical 
iflanders, with whofe manners and cuftoms our late difcoverers 
have made us acquainted, the free indulgence of the women is 
a leading charaGter ; but, in thefe iflands, the reverfe of that 
character feems to be the fact. In the Society, and all the 
neighbouring ifles, the women make not the leaft fcruple of 
expofing themfelves, in the moft lafcivious menner, to the 
view of the European ftrangers; but here they held indelicacy 
in the utmoft abhorrence ; and it fhould feem that the frolick~ 
fome attempt of a failor had driven the women and children of 
a whole diftri&t out of the reach of fuch another infult; yer, 


- where they were in no danger of affronts of the like kind, they 


were in no fear of fhewing themfelves. Thus we may remark 
the different difpofitions of mankind, difperfed all over the 
world, influenced, it feems, by no climate, but directed, at 

Oo2 ; firft, 
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firft, by fome fuperintending power, and afterwards conduéted 
by the ruling paffions, and confirmed by habit. 

Our journalift faw none of their houfes but from the fhip: 
they appeared to be {mall and contemptible little huts, covered 
with platted leaves, and fupported by the trunks of trees. In- 
deed, the inhabitants, fo near the line, require no large or 
pompous buildings to defend them from the weather: fhade and 
coolnefs, and a flender covering from the dews and little rain, 
that fall in that delightful climate, are all that nature requires ; 
and, where fplendor is not the obje&t, there will be no emula- 
tion, The only ambition, difcoverable among thefe people, 
was in dreffing their hair and ornamenting their heads; feveral 
of them had caps, very curioufly wrought in fhapes not inele. 
gant, and compofed of feathers of various colours, interfperfed 
with fpangles of mother-of-pearl, that looked very gay and 
were very becoming. The moft confpicuous mark of diftinc. 
tion appeared to be tattaowing: in this the difference was very 
difcernible. The chiefs were tattaowed from their faces to 
their fingers ends, not in volutes, or fpiral lines, like the chiefs 
in New-Zealand, but in figures of various kinds, fuited to the 
different parts of the body, according to the artift’s fancy, in 
which no {mall ingenuity was difplayed. Perhaps, the different 
qualities of thofe chiefs might have been difcovered, by obfer- 
ving the characters reprefented, but time was wanting for fuch 
nice obfervations. 

Quiros, the Spanifh voyager, who gave the firft account of 
thefe people, fays, they are white, and of a gentle difpofition, 
large, and ftout limbed, and fo well fhaped as greatly to fur- 
pafs the Spaniards: that they had beautiful teeth, eyes, and 
features ; and among them were fome of the handfomeft boys, 
with flowing hair, he had ever beheld; that all of them were 
naked; that their bodies, legs, and arms, were painted; and 
that fome had their faces painted; that moft of the Spaniards 
appeared of low ftature, compared to the men; and that among 
them was one, taller and ftouter than any perfon in the Spanifh 
fleet; that, being encouraged to come on-board, about forty 
of them entered the admiral’s fhip at once, and became fo trou- 
biefome that his excellency was obliged to give orders to fire 
upon them, by which five or fix of them were fhot dead; that, 
on this unexpected falute, they fled to fhore, threatening ven- 
geance by brandifhing their lances ; that they foon returned, 
and began an atcack, by throwing ftones from flings at an in- 
credible diftance ; but, their chief being fhot through the head 
by a bullet, and feven or eight of his followers being likewife 
killed, and many more wounded, the reft thought fit to make a 
precipitate retreat, and prefently after retired to the mountains, 


with 
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with their women and children: that then the admiral, with 
his lady and family, landed; that he ordered mafs to be faid by 
his chaplain on fhore, at which fome ancient Indians, who ftill 
remained in their houfes, attended, and behaved with decency, 
kneeling when the Spaniards kneeled, and bowing when they 
bowed; that, after fome time, while the Spaniards were em- 
ployed to take in wood and water, the natives came down in 
ftrageling parties, and fhewed a defire of being reconciled, 
bringing with them prefents of fruit, and fome fowls: thefe 
were kindly received; and, by degrees, a friendly intercourfe 
was eftablifhed, which continued during the whole time the 
admiral with his retinue remained on fhore; but he was fcarcely 
fettled on-board when the old quarrel was revived: the Spa- 
niards were again attacked with lances and ftones, and the 
natives were again driven tothe woods and mountains. 

Their houfes, Quiros obferves, are built upon pofts, and the 
floors are a ftory higher than the ftreets, and many people ap- 
peared to live in the fame houfe. At a diftance from the town 
which we vifited, fays he, there ftocd a temple, furrounded 
with pallifades, with the entrance to the Weft, and a houfe 
almoft in the middle, with the door to the North, in which 
were fome figures of wood, ill wrought ; and there were offer- 
ings of eatables, among which was a hog; of this the foldiers 
made prize, and were about to carry off other things, but were 
prevented by the natives, who were highly enraged at the vio- 
lence which had been done to their holy offerings. He ob- 
ferves, that, in the mornings and evenings, all, with one voice, 
made a fonorous and harmonious chanting, and, at length, 
fhewed an inclination to do mifchief, probably, for.the vioe 
lence offered to their place of worfhip. One, however, who 
appeared to be more civilized than the reft, feemed to take a 
great liking to the chaplain on-board, who was not lefs fond 
of the Indian than the Indian was of him, and took great plea- 
fure in afking him queftions about the moft obvious objects in 
view ; particularly, by what names they called the heavens, 
earth, fun, moon, ftars, and the like: to which he gave an- 
fwers which left no room to doubt that he perfectly underftood 
the queftions that were afked him. 

Being invited on-board, the firft things that attracted his 
notice were the cattle and other animals that he faw upon deck; 
at'which he feemed to exprefs his furprize, efpecially at the 
cows and fheep. He alfo was very curious in viewing the con- 
ftruction of the fhip, her mafts, her rigging, her ornaments, 
and the many conveniences with which fhe was furnifhed ; and 
he noted every thing that was fhewn him with more than In- 
dian attention. The chaplain offered him fweetmeats and 


wine, 
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wine, but he would tafte of neither; but, feeing the thips . 
weighing anchor, he preffed to be feta-fhore; and, when he: ° 
was landed, rejoiced exceedingly. Such is the only account 
we had of thefe iflanders before capt. Cooke touched upon their 
coaft; who, having fupplied the fhip with wood and water, 
and what other neceflaries the ifland produced, and having furs 
veyed the bays, while Mr. Fofter and his aflociates were takin 

a view of the land, on the 11th, gave orders for getting all. 
things in readinefs to fail; and, about four the fame afternoon, : 
they weighed anchor and came to fea, tacking every hour, to 
clear the ftraits between the iflands, they being fituated, in 
refpe& to each other, nearly in a fquare, which made the nae 
vigation both difficu]t and dangerous, 

[To be continued. ] 
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To the Eniror of th MONTHLY LEDGER, 
LETTER I. 


Obfervations on Confinement in Rooms and Prifons badly airede 





~ Now from the town, 
Buried in fmoke, and fleep, and noifome damps, 
Oft let me wander o'er the dewy fields, 
Where frefbnefs breathes. 
THomson’s SEASONS, SPRING, /. 100, 


Y firft letter, on Confinement in Rooms and Prifons 
badly aired, was inferted, fome months ago+, in your 
inftructive mifcellany ; and I now refume the fubjeé, by in- 
troducing a few remarks on the ftate of Wood-ftreet compter, 
one of the moft crouded prifons in this metropolis. fe 

The principal means of preferving health, in fuch places, 
are, a free acceffion of air, cleanlinefs, and not fuffering many 
perfons to remain long together in one room, whether they are 
fick or well. 

A free acceffion of air can only be obtained by conftructing 
the rooms with as many windows and other openings as they 
can poffibly admit, and frequent ventilation. 

Cleanlinefs, which is eflentially neceflary to the health of 
prifoners, requires that their bodies fhould be wafhed, at leaft, 
once a week, in a warm bath in winter, and in a cold one in 
fummer; that their linen fhould be changed as often ; and — 

a 
+ Vol. z, p. 405. 
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gil their garments fhould be fometimes fumigated with the 
fteams of vinegar, impregnated with aromatic herbs, which, 
in the proper feafon, may be purchafed in large quantities at a 
cheap rate. Their rooms fhould alfo be thoroughly wathed 
every week, and fometimes fumigated ; and the area, or chief 
court, fhould be wafhed at leaft once a-day. It is evident, 
therefore, that no prifon can be kept in a healthy ftate that is 
not furnifhed with a conftant and copious fupply of water. 

The danger of generating infection will always arife in pro- 
portion to the fize of the room and the number of its inhabite 
ants. In crouded rooms, the fources of filth are multiplied ; 
and, where it is not carried off by a free circulation of air and 
frequent lavations, infe&tion muft inevitably, not only be gene- 
rated, but continually invigorated and increafed. This is 
firiGtly the cafe in the common fide in Wood-ftreet Compter, 
which, I am informed, is feldom free from the jail-fever, It 
appeared nearly at the fame time in the two rooms appropriated 
for the men and women on the common fide: and the ftate of 
both thefe rooms, compared with the reft, furnifhes an indu- 
bitable proof of what has been advanced: many perfons refided 
inthem, their filthinefs was proportionably augmented, and 
the vital fluid, in a great meafure, excluded; while, in the 
other rooms, which were le{s crouded and better ventilated, the 
prifoners enjoyed a tolerable thare of health. 

This prifon is, indeed, in a very ruinous condition, and re~ 
quires a thorough repair, the expence of which might nearly 
equal that of rebuilding it: and, whenever a new edifice is re- 
folved upon, it is hoped that a plan will be adopted very differs 
ent from the former, and peculiarly calculated for the preferva- 
tion of health. In the mean time, however, fome efforts ought 
to be immediately made to obviate the moft common caufes of 
infetion ; and, from the furvey I have taken of the whole 
building, at different times, I am enabled to point out a few 
neceflary alterations and improvements. 

Though the mens common fide, which has chambers over 
it, isincapable of ventilation from above, yet, without much 
expence, and without encroaching upon any ufeful part of the 
prifon, it may be enlarged laterally, fo as to admit a free circu- 
_ lation of air. - On one fide of it, there is an empty room, fore 

merly called the womens Felon-ward, of which no ufe is now 
made: this is divided from the mens common fide by a thin 
partition, which requires removal only, to render that cone 
trated and crouded room more fpacious and airy, where the 
poor inhabitants may enjoy the privilege of refpiration, without 
imbibing infection from the difeafed lungs of each other. The 
windows of this room, as well as of every other, fhould be en- 


larged, 
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Jarged, and furnifhed with cafements, which fhould be kept 
open the whole day; and ventilators fhould be fixed wherever 
they are capable of acting. After this enlargement is made, 
no more than one row of beds ought to be admitted. 

The late bill, for preferving the health of priforiers in jail, 
has enacted, ‘** That prifons fhall be furnifhed with hot and 
cold baths :” and for this falutary purpofe there are feveral con. 
venient places in Wood-ftreet Compter. In that part called 
the Fives-yard, which; though of confiderable extent, and 
once wifely appropriated to healthful exercife, is now covered 
with excrement, a fpacious bath might be formed ; and its vi- 
cinity tothe felons ward renders its fituation the more eligible, 
Another bath might be made where the fteward’s room is injus 
dicioufly built, which fhould be immediately removed, as it 
ftops up the entrance into the common fide, and prevents the 
acceffion of frefh air into that crouded room. 

This bill likewife direAs, ** That difeafed prifoners fhall be 
removed into feparate apartments.” This regulation is of the 
utmoft importance, as well for the fecurity of healthy prifoners, 
as for the recovery of the fick; and the rooms, over the coms 
mon fide of this prifon, which are airy, are peculiarly adapted 
for this purpofe. The prefent fteward of the Compter, once 


an affluent tradefman, was lately attacked with the jail-fever; 


and the fymptoms were fo violent and alarming, as to induce 
the phyfician who attended him to declare, to one of the keep- 
ers, that, unlefs he was immediately taken out of the common 
fide into a more airy fituation, he would not only die, but in- 
fe& the whole prifon. ‘This had the defired effet; he was 
immediately removed into one of thofe upper chambers, and his 
recovery became rapid. He is now an active fuperintendant of 
the health of his fellow-prifoners, and has greatly contributed 
to the reftoration of the fick, by procuring them thofe indul- 
— which were fo lately the means of preferving his own 
ife. 


Thefe are, indeed, but partial remedies of an increafing and: 


dangerous evil: but, till a thorough cleanfing of the Augean 
ftable can take place, even thefe muft be applied, left the evil, 
for want of fuch feafonable checks, fhould rife to a general 
contagion. ‘The meafures I have propofed cannot fail to pro- 
duce fome falutary effect ; and, in the hope of additional alle- 
viation, 1 take this opportuity of fuggefting, to the opulent and 
generous, that, if they did but turn their attention to the 
wretched ftate of our fellow-creatures, who are confined in the 
jails of this metropolis, and afford them occafional {upplies of 
linen, however coarfe, of aromatic herbs, and of fome cheap 
and wholefome articles of food, particularly vegetables, ~ 
wou 
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would find, ‘hat they can fcarcely adminifter more efficacious 
relief to individuals, or confer a greater benefit on the commu- 


aity. 
HYGEIA. 





Jo the Epitor of the MONTHLY LEDGER, 


The following is extracted from a book which, I prefume, isin 
but very few hands; and you will oblige feveral of your 
readers by admitting it to be pofted upin your Ledger. A. 


The characters being merely intended to expofe vice and folly, let none 
pretend to a Key, nor feek for another’s picture, left he find 
hisown: for, Qui capit ille facit. 


A DIaALocueE between Father and Son. 


FATHER. 
yy? AT made you out fo late lajt night ? 
Son. Mr. invited me to his club, at the No- 
. ah’s-ark ; where, in alow room, that fmelt like a drunkard’s 
morning breath, feveral fat round the fire, complaining of 
gouts, dropfies, confumptions, pleurifies, paifies, rheumatifms, 
catarrhs, sc. till more company, coming in, cried, To the ta- 
ble, to the table; where one began his right-hand man’s good 
health, over the left thumb ; which having gone round, the 
next was begun; and fo they drank on, till each had pledged 
every man’s health in the room. 
; Farner. Many cups, many difeafes: too much oil choaks the 
lamp. 

( Drinking healths, according to St. Auftin®, was invented by pa- 
gans and infidels, who, in their facrifices, confecrated them to the 
honour, name, and memory, of Beelzebub.\ But 

Suppofing health-drinking only a’ well-wifbing, (cuftom having 
made not pledging a kind of affront and wrong to both toafter and 
toafted, and fear of offending carrying with it the force, though not 
the form, of a conftraint,) yet it infringes king Abafuerus’s royal 
law +, tends to excefs, and is not expedient. 

But what followed? For wine, immoderately taken, makes men 
think themfelves wonderous wife. 

Son. Moft of them became like Solomon’s fool, full of 
words, { 

Vo. III. P p Fa- 


* De Tem. Ser. 231. + Efther i. 8. t Eccl. x. 14. 
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Fatuer. What was it they faid? 


Son. -Even what came uppermoft ; for, as wine laid reafon | 


aflleep, each gave the reins to his vanity and folly. For inftance; 


ANTIQUARY. 


One, affecting to be thought a mighty antiquary, declared. 


bimfelf an idolater of ages pait, and told us, 

That the Egyptians were famed for fublime thoughts ; the 

Chaldeans for fciences ; the Greeks for eloquence; and. the 
Romans for polite ftile. ; 
That he almoft adored Marcilius Ficinus, for collecting, out 
of many mouldy and worm-eaten tranfcripts, the femi-divine 
labours of Piato; Copernicus, for refcuing from the jaws of 
oblivion the almoft extin& aftrology of Samius Ariftarchus; 
Lucretius, for retrieving the loft phyfiology of Empedocles; 
Magenus, for raifing the ghoft of Democritus ; Marfenius, for 
explaining many problems of Archimedes ; and Gaflendus, for 
rebuilding Epicurus; &e. &c. &c. 

That he had obferved, that philofophy, as well as nature, 
continually declined; and, now the world was arrived at its 
dotage, the minds of men fuffered a fenfible decay of clarity; 
wherefore, he {corned to read any book lefs than a hundred yeary 
old. 


That he was a great admirer of ancient coins and manufcripts; 


which, if effaced or obliterated by time, in his opinion, were 


ftill more valuable. : 

By the reft of his difcourfe, he feemed to efteem every thing, 
as Dutchmen do cheefe, the better for being mouldy. 

FatHER. Affedtation of any kind is lighting up a candle to our 
defeét, and foews want of judgement or fincerity. 

The great ations of the ancients are apt to beget our veneration, 
thofe of the moderns, as they {chool and reproach us, excite our envy. 

Learning and civility were, indeed, derived down to us from the 
eaftern parts of the world ; there it was mankind arofe, and there 
they firft difcovered the ways of living with fafety, convenience, and 
delight. 

Lhe original of aftronomy, geometry, government, and many forte 


of manufactures we novs enjoy, are jufily attributed to the Affyriansy ° 


Chaldeans, and Egyptians. 

Orpheus, Linus, Mufeus, and Homer, firft foftened mens natu- 
ral rudene{s, and, by the charms of their numbers, allured them ta 
be inftruéted by the feverer doétrines of Solon, Thales, and Pytha- 


goras. 


In Greece, the city of Athens was the general fchool and feat of 


education. 
Socrates 
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Socrates bezan to draw into fome order the confufed and obfcure 
§ maginations of thofe that went before him, and to adapt all parts of 


< philofophy tothe immediate fervice of the affairs of men and ujes of 


ifte 
With the Grecian empire, their arts, alfo, were tranfported ta 
Rome, where the doétrines, received from the Greeks, were eloguently 
tranflated into the Latin tongue, Yet Antiquitas taculi, juventus 
mundi. 
The ancients may have jujiice done them without worfbipping them 
or defpifing the moderns. 
¢ heroical Tycho Brache, the fubtil Kepler, the moft acute Gali- 
leus, the profound Scheinerus, the univerfally-learned Kircherius, 
the moft per{picuous Harvey, and the epitome of them all, Des Cartes, 
by afferting philofophical liberty, have fufficiently vindicated the native 
privilege of our intellects from the bafe villainage of prefeription, 
(When ‘Plato, Ariftotle, and other wife Grecians, travelled into 


‘the Eaft, they colleéted and brought home many ufeful arts and fe 


ortts, yet were fo far from blindly affenting to all that was taught 
them by the priefts of Ifis and Ofiris, as to ridicule their worfbipping 


dogs, cats, onions, and crocodiles: | 


“Colled?, out of the Pythagorean, the Stoic, the Platoni/t, the Aca- 
demic, the Peripatetic, the Epicurean, the Pyrrhonian, or Sceptic, 


~ and all other Seé?s, whatever of method, principles, pofitions, max- 


ims, 8c. feem moft confentaneous to verity; but refufe what will 
not endure the teft of either right reafon or faithful experiment. An- 
diquity can no more privilege an error than novelty prejudice a truth, 


‘¢ Wherefore, fly no opinion ’caufe ’tis new, 
But ftri€tly fearch ; and, after careful view, 
Rejed, if falfe ; embrace it, if ’tis true.” 


Too fervile a fubmiffion to the books and opinions of the ancients bas 


| jfpoiled many an ingenious man, and plagued the world with abun- 


dance of pedants and coxcombs. But go on with your ftory. 
BUFFOON. 


Son. A buffoon, fkilled in making wry mouths, mimical 


geftures, and antic poftures, was ever mifconftruing and per- 


verting others words toa prepofterous or filthy meaning, or 
fhewing his parts in flat infipid quibbles and clinches, jingling 
of words and fyllables, in {craps of verfes or fenfele{s rhimess 
and in all the dregs and refufe of wit. 

His talk was obfcene; his bantering too coarfe, too rude, 
too bitter, or too pedantic, out of feafon, or out of meafure. 
His jetts were malicious, faucy, and ill-natured, full of flander 
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and gall; ftriking even at magiftrates, parents, friends, and 
Cafes that deferved pity. ; 

After fpeaking, he always laughed firft, and, generally, 
alone; and, whilft he drolled and fcoffed at the falfe fteps of 
others, wearied the company with his own. At length, he 
met with his match, which mortified him extremely ; for Buf. 
foon, forfooth, could no more endure to be out-fooled than 
Nero to be out- fiddled. 

FATHER. Some ufe their wits, as bravos wear flillettos, not 
for defence but mifchief ; or, like Solomon’s madman, caft frrebrands, 
arrows, and death, and fay, Am not I in fport? * 

Few know bow and when to throw out a pleafant word, with fuch 


regard to modefty and refpect as not to tranfgrefs the bounds of wit, 
good-nature, or good-breeding. 


“© All that’s obfcene doth always give offence, 
And want of decency is want of fenfe.” 


Liberties in converfation, that pafs the bounds of good-nature, bo 
nefly, and refpeci, degenerate into feurrility, fcandal, and ill 
manners. 

Refpect and complaifance forbid rallying the fair-fex; and for 
theirs to rally ours is expofing themfelves to blunt repartees. 

Perfons of merit ought not to be rallied, even though fome def 
could be perceived among their virtues, becaufe no mortal 1s perfect. 

Young people foould be fpared, left they be difcouraged from coming 
into company of their betters. Want of experience pleads indy 
gence for our firft fips. ; 

Old age is too venerable for raillery, and foould be reverenced. 

' To laugh at deformed perfons is inhuman, if not impious ; we are 
not our own carvers : what perfections the beft have are not the effet 
of their own care but of divine goodne/s. 

The unfortunate are fubjeéts of compaffion, not of raillery. 

Raillery is only proper when it comes with a good grace, ina mans 
ner which both pleafes and inftruéts. 

That, which flirs up our laughter, moft commonly excites our can- 
tempt : to pleafe, and to make merry, are two very different talents. 

olls and Buffoons, whilf they think to make {port for others, 
aay become laughing-ftocks themfelves to all but thofe who pity 
them. 

He, who thinks he is, by his dignity, above a Jef, and will ni 
take a repartee, ought not to banter others, 


Scorns and derifion unbridle fear, and make the peafant brave the 
prince. 


Augufiut, 


* Prov. Xxvi. 18. 
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Auguflus, feeing one like himfelf, afked him, in feof, if bis mo- 
ther ul na : Rome ; is lad anfwered, we Gs sf father 
was. 

Utter nothing that may leave any ungrateful impreffion, or give the 
Jeaft umbrage of a fpiteful intent. igs: 

He, whofe jefts make others afraid of his wit, had need be afraid 
of their memory. 

It is more grievous to be ridiculed than beaten. Contempt pierces to 
the quick, and revenge flops at nothing ; it hardens men into a brutal 
_ defpifing of death, fo tirat they may fee their enemies fall in com- 
pany. 


CRITIC, 


Son. A critic, wife enough, in his own conceit, to corre 
the Magnificat, pretending to exquifite nicenefs, cenfured Ci- 
cero for being too verbofe, and Virgil for ufing ruftic language. 
His large ftock of ill-nature, and the malicious pieafure he took 
in fault-finding, made him never look upon any thing but wich 
a defign of paffing fentence upon it. _ 

Plato, he told us, in a decifive tone, was neither fertile nor 
copious ; Ariftotle neither folid nor fubftantial ; ‘Theophraftus 
neither fmooth nor agreeable. 

That Voiture was dull; Corneille, a ftranger to the paffions; 
Racine, ftarched and affected ; Moliere, jejune ; Boileau, little 
better than a plagiary. 

That Shakefpear wanted manners; Ben. Johnfon was a pe- 
dant ; Congreve, a laborious writer; Garth, but an indifferent 
imitator of Boileau. ; 

That Dryden’s Abfalom and Achitophel wanted vigour of 
thought, purity of language, and aptnefs and propriety of ex- 
prefiion ; nor were many of the elifions to be allowed, or ac- 
cents and paufes duly obferved. 

An inftance being required, Criticone, who had only dipped 
into that poem, fcratched his head, and tell to reviling his 
memory. 

FaTHER. By a critic, was originally underftocd, a good judge; 
but now, with us, it fignifies no more than an unmerciful fault-find= 
er, two fleps above a fool, and a great many below a wife man. 

The laws of civility cblige us to commend what, in reafon, we cane 
not blame. Men fhould all:w others excellences, were it but to pre- 

Jerve a modeft opinion of their own. But it is the diftemper of 
would-be-thought wits, with an envious curiofity, to examine, cen= 
fure, and vilify, others works, as if they imagined it gave them an 
air of diftindlion and authority to regard ibem with an air of contempt. 

But 
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But difparaging what is generally applauded makes men be looked upon 
as fingular fops or wretched judges. ; 

(The famous Boccalini, in his Advertifements from Parnaffus, 
tells us, A critic, prefenting Apollo with avery fevere cenfure upon 
an excellent poem, was afked for the good things in that work; but, 
the wretch anfwering, he minded only the errors, Apollo ordered a 
Sack of unwinnowed wheat to be brought, and Critic to pick out and 
take all the chaff for his pains.) 

Flies naturally feek for blotches and fores: but, when men concern 
themfelves about others, why not, like Suetonius, of the twelve Cae 
Sars, tell virtues as well as vices? Were our eyes made only for 


pots and blemifbes ? 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 
A Defeription of the Cafcade called Piftill Rhaidr, in Wales. 


ROM the village of Llanrhaidr, in Denbighfhire, the be- 
holder is ‘prefented with a view pleafingly romantic; a 
valley, three miles in length, bounded by rocky hills, whofe 
fides are varioufly decorated with meadows, woods, rills, and 
cottages, beautifully interfperfed. Along the center is feen the 
Rhaidr, a pretty rivulet, running with rapidity among the 
rocks. ‘The extremity of this beautiful vale is terminated by 
that noble cafcade * Piftill Rhaidr, which, defcending from 
the mountains of Berwin, divides the counties of Denbigh and 
Montgomery. It is by far the higheft perpendicular waterfall 
in Great-Britain or Ireland, and, perhaps, fcarcely exceeded in 
Europe, the perpendicular of its defcent being 240 feet. After 
faliing about 60 feet from the fummit, it breaks on the rock, 
by which a {mall part of it is diverted a little to the South, 
which has a pleafing effect. The main ftream defcends pere 
pendicularly into a bafon, at about two-thirds from the top: 
here it is joined by the fmaller ftream, but the whole is confi. 
derably contrated, From this bafon it defcends about 18 feet, 
through a breach refembling a bridge +, to a fecond bafon ; 
from thence it falls perpendicularly into the loweft ; from 
which it forms a rivulet, and takes its courfe through the valley, 

as above noticed, 
When 


* The parifh and rivulct take their names from it ; piftill, in the 
British language, fignifying a fpout, and rhaidr a cataract. . 
+ The neighbouring fhepherds, who are ufed to climb the rocks, 
will fometimes venture acrofs this natural production. 
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- When there is a flood, the water fhoots frem the top into 
the loweft bafon without breaking on any part of the rock ; it 
then makes a noble appearance : but to fee it in its greateft per- 
fe&tion is in a froft, when the icicles, glittering with the fun, 
fhew like as many cryftal luttres. 

N. B. There is an exceeding good drawing of this cafcade, 
by J. Evans, a native of this country, a print of which was 
publifhed in 1753. 





For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 
THE CENSOR. 
NuMBER V. 

Turpe oft doétori cum culpa redarguit ipfum. 


T will, I prefume, be readily admitted, by every intelligent 
man, that thofe, who are entrufted with the execution of 
the laws for the fuppreffion of immorality of every kind, are 
bound, by every tie, both divine and human, to be confpicuous 
examples of every good work, to maintain an irreproachable 
charaCter for propriety of behaviour, and to enforce the obfer- 
vance of thofe well-concerted inftitutions, they have engaged to 
fupport, by the powerful influence of their own conduct. If 
the prevention of criminal excefles be the main defign of enact- 
ing thofe laws which are calculated to infure the peace and wel- 
fare of fociety, it will of neceffity follow, that the difpenfers of 
them fhould themfelves pay an implicit obedience to the motives 
for inftituting them ; otherwife, the practice of bad men in au- 
thority will inevitably counteract their primary intention, fruf- 
trate the falutary effets of their public adminiftration, and 
juftly render fuch perfons obnoxious to the cenfure implied in 
the motto, or to that emphatical one in facred writ, ** Thou, 
that fayeft, a man fhould not fteal, doft thou commit adultery?” 
Intimating the ridiculous abfurdity of punifhing a man for a 
crime, when he, who, under the fanction of law, infliéts fuch 
punifhment, ailows himfelf in the practice of a crime much 
greater. If perfons in authority obferved a due regard to the 
reGtitude of their own conduct ;_ if thofe, whofe province it is 
to correct the abufes and reform the manners of others, were 
guilty of no excefles, or, morally fpeaking, had no need of re- 
formation themfelves ; if a confcientious difcharge of their duty, 
without partiality or refpect of perfons, was the primum motile 
of 
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of their proceedings, infli@ting the fame punifhment, indifcri- 
minately, on all who are found offending, without regard to 
any emolument or advantage whatfoever ; were this the cafe, 
we might reafonably expect, if not a total fuppreffion of wick- 
ednefs, at leaft, a very fenfible diminution of it : authority and 
example would be almoft irrefiftible; and vice, with her hide- 
ous train, would be driven to her priftine manfion of darknefs 
and dreary folitude.. 

Aflight obfervation will convince any one this is far from being 
the cafe at prefent; it being notorious, that, in almoft every ftreet 
of this metropolis, ftews and brothels prefent themfelves to view, 
into which the votaries of lewdnefs are not afhamed to enter in 
open daylight, and where the moft flagrant violations of decen- 
cy and decorum are committed, under the eye of authority itfelf: 
fometimes, indeed, by way of parade, thofe receptacles of infa- 
my, in lowlife, are difturbed by thofe nightly intruders, called 
conftables, perfect adepts in playing the old farce. of magifterial 
aufterity and grimace ; when a troop of females, emaciated by 
difeafe and intoxication, being collected, are efcorted by a tree 
mendous guard, to make their appearance before their fuperiors; 
at which interview, fuch of them as happen to be diftinguifhed 
by their loquacity and impertinence, but, above all, by their 
poverty, are configned to the inchanted caftle of correétion, 
where a little falubrious exercife at the hempen block, with the 
medicinal virtues of flagellation, are adminiftered, in order to 
allay the turbulence of the animal fpirits; which, with a fhoft 
confinement in’ that fchool of wickednefs, enables the tattered 
culprits, to aflume the moft confummate degree of impudence, 
annihilates every fenfe of fhame, and qualifies them for the per- 
petration of the vileft enormities. Unfortunate fair-ones! the 
unhappy victims to the brutal luft of thofe who now make you 
this requital! Once, the fond delight of honeft and refpectable 
‘parents, whofe hoary heads your deviation from the path of vir- 
tue has probably been the occafion of bringing down, with 
keeneft pointed forrow, to the grave ! over whofe unfufpectin 
youth the wily arts of feduéction have too fuccefsfully triumphed! 
helplefs, and perfecuted with unrelenting feverity ; defpifed 
even by the abandoned libertine, and doomed to wander in the 
_ thorny mazes of iniquity till life itfelf, opprefled with accumu- 
lated guilt and mifery, grows burthenfome, and courts the 
more friendly aid of death, to put an end to its exiftence and 
lay its forrows in the duft! 

If we take a view of the fame kind of infamy in high life, a 
very different fcene prefents itfelf. “The great number of genr 
teel brothels, at the polite end of the town, are too notorious 
to be unobierved ; but we do not hear of their nocturnal revels 


being 
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being interrupted: my lord, or fir John, may commit any a& 
of profligacy with impunity, and mifs Lucy, with the whol 
fifterhood of equal rank, are very fafe, while under the protec- 
tion of perfons of their confequence, may figure it away in their 

ilt equipages, and bid defiance to the grim retailer of law and 
fis whipping-poft : no buly intruder, armed with painted ftaff, 

refumes to enter the manfion appropriated to the pleafures of a 
dignified debauchee ; fhould he even attempt it, both he and 
his employer might have reafon to repent of their temerity by 
fome difagreeable confequence; for it is worth remarking, that 
thofe, who, by their ftation, ought to be ftriG@ obfervers of the 
Jaws now alluded to, never fuffer the penalties of the violation 
of them, though guilty of the moft immoral exceffes, I appre 
hend, the laws make no diftinétion of perfons or places in re- 
{pect to the vice alluded to; that every houfe, affigned to the 
purpofes of lewdnefs and intemperance, is called a houfe of il] 
fame, without refped to its fituation, or the rank and quality 
of its frequenters. If fo, to what purpofe are thofe mock exer- 
tions of authority, in punifhing thofe who are already diftreffed, 
and permitting dich as live in {plendor to triumph in their ini- 
quity? Or will ang man of common-fenfe affirm, that fuch a 
procedure can be effetual to the fupprefiion of vice, and the 
prevention of the deftruGtion of unwary youth? As I cannot 
¢onceive any deficiency in the laws themfelves, fome other rea~ 
fon mutt be affigned for this partial adminiftration of them, 

It was, for many ages, a well-known praétice of the moft 
holy mother-church, to grant indulgences, pardons, €c. for 
every fin that could be committed, to thofe who applied for 
them, on paying a ftipulated fum: fuch finners, as were in af- 
fluent circumftances, and, complied with the demands of the 
apoftolic chamber, readily obtained them, and, in confe~ 
quence, had free liberty of finning, with an affurance of going 
to heaven, without experiencing the dreadful punifhments of 
that {piritual Bridewell, commonly called Purgatory, having 
purchafed their paffport, figned and fealed by the holy father’s 
own hand: while thofe, who were poor, were fentenced, (for 
want of money,) by way of making the amende banorable, to the 
cruel neceflity of flagellating themtelves, in order to expiate the 
fins of the flefh; and, after all, were compelled to fuffer the 
pains of that invifible dimbus, where they were held in tueful 
durance, till the benevolence of the charitable could prevail on 
the prieft to let them out. 

This was, no doubt, a truly pious method of raifing a large 
revenue ; and the parfon of the parify, with round pauach and 
rofy gills, was ufually very accurate in his account of the num- 
ber of finners under his immediate infpection, fpecifying their 
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quality and circumftances, the particular fins that moft eafl 
befet them, with the prices for committing them affixed to each; 
the number of delinquents increafing the fees of office, and enae 
bling him to fupport his facerdotal dignity with majeftic corpu~ 
Jency. The fingle fin of fornication is well known to have 
produced a very confiderable revenue to the apoftolic fucceffor 
of St. Peter; as great numbers of houfes, in the ecclefiaftical 
dominions, were licenfed for that purpofe, under his immediate 
authority, on paying the fees of office. ‘How far this pious 
praGtice of antiquity may be adopted by the prefent generation, 
or whether there may be men in power, who, not being able to 
profit any thing by the virtues of mankind, are determined to 
make every advantage of their vices, and are more folicitous ta, 
increafe the fees of office than the peace and welfare of fociety, 
I thall leave to thofe who are converfant in fuch matters to de- 
termine ; it is, however, certain, the fame practice, whether 
under the fanétion of ecclefiaftical or lay authority, will be pro- 
ductive of fimilar effects; and the confequences, to the com- ° 
munity in general, will be equally fatal, as weli under the 
artial influence of power in the one as the other. Every man, 
who is actuated by the tender feelings of humanity, and bas due 
Jy adverted to the caufes which have produced fuch dreadful 
effets, to the deftruction of numbers of the unguarded and un- 
fufpecting youth of both fexes, cannot but lament to fee the 
fame round of punifhing and offending, without the leaft dimi- 
nution of the evil; that wickednefs of every kind fhould ftill 
reign predominant ; and that the falutary power of thofe excel- 
lent ftatutes, fo wifely calculated for its fuppreffion, fhould, in ~ 
a great meafure, be rendered abortive, either by the pernicious 
influence and example of elevated ftation, or the partial conni- 
vance of thofe who are entrufted with the difpenfing of them, 
To put youth on their guard, and ftimulate them to a due cire 
cumfpection in their condu&t; to awaken all their caution, to 
avoid the traps and {nares of the artful hypocrite or defigning vil- 
lain ; is the principal defign of my writing: and, as the fubject I 
have been treating is peculiarly interefting to them, I fhall, in 


my next, refume it, and make fuch reflections as may be of ufe 
in their future conduct in life, 
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To the Evitor of th MONTHLY LEDGER, 


The following hiftorical narrative, tranflated froma manufcript 
~ jn the great library at Florence, having never been publifhed 
- in this kingdom, (at leaft, not to the knowledge of the tranf=. 
mitter,) was thought not unworthy of a place in the Monthly 
Ledger: if the editor is of the fame opinion, its appearance 
- will be expected in a future number of that work. 


Nec lex eft equior ulla, 
Quam necis artifices arte perire fua. Ovi. 


4 riginfi doom, the laws of nature cry, 
That the artificers of death foould die. DRYDEN. 


'f BOUT the end of the rsth century, Thomas Buonaven« 

turi, a young Florentine, of a creditable family, but 
without fortune, went to live with a merchant of the fame 
country, who had fettled at Venice. 

The merchant’s houfe was oppofite to the back-door of one 
that belonged to a ncble Venetian, named Bartholomeo Capello. 
In this family lived a young lady of great beauty, whofe name 
was Bianca. She was watched with great circum{pection, ac- 
cording to the cuftom of the country: yet Buonaventuri fres 
quently faw her at the window ; and, though he had no hopes 

- of a nearer interview, yet, by a natural, and almoft neceflary, 

impulfe, he did all that could be done, in fuch circumftances, 
to exprefs the paffion with which fhe had infpired him. 
_ He was young and amiabie; and fhe very foon ceafed to be 
indifferent : fo that, after a long negotiation, (the particulars 
of which are not related,) the lovers found means ¢o accom plifh 
their wifhes, and were privately married. . 

Bianca went every night, after the family was retired to reft, 
to Buonaventuri’s chamber, inthe merchant’s houfe, by means 
of the little back-door, which the left a-jar, and by which alfo 
fhe returned before day, without being feen by any body. 

After this had continued fome time, cuftom made her lefs 
cautious; and, one night, fhe ftayed with her hufband till the 
morning was farther advanced than ufual, A baker's boy, 
who was going by with bread, perceived the back-door, by 
which Bianca had come out, to be open, and, fuppofing this 
had happened by accident, fhut it. ‘he lady arrived a few 
minutes afterward, and found it faft. 

In the confternation which this accident produced, fhe reg 
turned ta the houfe fhe had juft quitted, and was Jet in by her 
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hufband, to whom fhe related what had boueeel. As the 
fafety of both was now in danger, they retired to the houfe of 
another Florentine, where they remained concealed till they 
found an opportunity of efcaping to Florence. In this cj 
they lived, for fome time, in great privaey, fearing the Repyb- 
lic of Venice ihould, at the folicitations of Capello, have had 
them purfued. 

Francis Maria, the great-duke of Tufcany at that time, was 
a native of France, fon of Cofmo I, and father of Mary de Me- 
dici. He had married Jane of Auftria, daughter of the emperor 
Ferdinand, and widow of the king of Hungary. .She was a 
princefs of great virtues ; but, being at that time paft her youth, 
the duke neglected her for other women. One of the officers 
of his court was the confident of his pleafures, who had a wife , 
no lefs zealous to miake herfelf ufeful. 

The arrival of the fair Venetian was foon known in Florence, 
The report of her adventure and her beauty excited the duke’s 
curiofity, and he refolved to fpare no pains to gratify it. 
ufed to walk every day before the houfe where fhe lived; and, 
upon feeing her at the window, became violently enamoured.” 

His confident was immediately employed, and he engaged 
his wife to affift in the proje@, who began her manceuvres 
fending her a meffage that fhe had fomething of confequence to 
communicate to her, and for that purpofe invited her to dinner. 
Buonaventuri was fome time in fufpenfe whether he fhould fuf- 
fer his wife to receive the invitation; but the rank of the lady, 
and his want of fome powerful protection, overcame his doubts. 
‘ Bianca was received with the greateft kindnefs and moft flat. 
tering attention ; fhe was prevailed on to relate the ftory of het 
diftreffes, and was heard with an appearance of the moft tender 
concern. She was afked if fhe had no defire to make her court 
to the grand-duke; who, on his part, was impatient to become 
acquainted with her, having already found an opportunity t6 
fee and admire her. : 

Bianca had neither fortitude nor virtue to refift the tempta- 
tion ; and, the duke coming in at the inftant, the liberality of 
his offers, and his promifing to advance her hufband, gained 
him a complete victory; 

The hufband did not think it prudent to break a conneétion 
which might be fo advantageous to him; and matters were 
foon fettled to the fatisfaction of all parties. The duke gave 
them a magnificent houfe near the bridge over the river Arno, 
called Ponte della Trinita, (which houfe is now i! Palazzo Ric- 
cardi,) and was to be admitted atall hours, without any inters 
ruption trom the hufband. 


Buonaventuri 
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Buonaventuri folaced himfelf for the lofs ‘of Bianca by form- 
ing new connections and affociating with the nobility; but 
becoming, from the change of his fortune, infolent and pre- 
fumptuous, and having infifted, one day, on an interview with 
his wife, when it was not agreeable to her, he was, the fame 
night, by her order, affaffinated. 

- The only obftacle to the complete enjoyment of her withes 
being thus removed, fhe loft all referve, and appeared in public 
with a magnificent equipage, fetting honour and fhame at defi- 
ance. Jane, the great-ducheis, was extremely mortified at the 
conduct of the duke, and provoked at the pride of her rival ; but 
fhe fuppreffed her grief, till, at length, it pat an end to her tife. 

The death of the grand-duchefs opened new views to the 
ambition of Bianca, who had acquired fuch an afcendancy over 
the duke, that he was wholly fubfervient to her will; and fhe 
now exerted all her art to induce him to marry her. The car- 
dinal Ferdinand de Medici, who was next heir to the dukedom, 
if his brother died without iffue, oppofed this marriage in vain, 
and Bianca, in a fhort time, became grand-duchefs of Tufcany. 

After fome time, fhe wifhed much for a child, who might in- 
herit the grand-duke’s dominions. She had mailés faid and af- 
trologers confulted , but, thefe and many other expedients pro- 
ving ineffectual, fhe refolved to feign pregnancy, and introduce 
a fpurious child, of which fhe would at leaft have the honour. 
To affift her in the exegution of this project, fhe applied toa 
Cordelier, of the monaftery of Ogni Sancti; who readily us- 
‘dertaking the affair, fhe feigned naufeas and the ufual fymp- 
toms of pregnancy, took to her bed, and received the compli- 
ments of the court. Her pretended reckoning ‘being out, fhe 
‘fuddenly alarmed her people in the night, complained of labour- 
pains, and enquired impatiently fog her confeffor. 

The cardinal, who fufpected her artifice, had watched fo 
diligently that he knew of all her motions; and, as foon as he 
‘was informed that her confeffor was fent for, repaired to her 
anti-chamber, where he walked backwards and forwards repeit- 
ing his Breviary. ‘The duchefs, hearing he was there, fent 
him a meffage, intreating he would retire, becaufe fhe could 
not bear he fhould hear the cries that might be forced from her 
by her pains. The cardinal antwered, ‘ Let her highnefs 
‘think only of her own bufinefs, as I do of mine.” 

As foon as the confeffor arrived, the cardinal ran to him, cry- 
ing out, ** Welcome, my dear father; the grand-duchefs is 
in labour, and has great need of your affiftance:” at the fame 
time, catching him in his arms and embracing him, he per- 
ceived ajolly boy, juft born, which the good father had in his 
fleeve. He took the child from him, and cried out, loud 


enough 
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enough to be heard by the duchefs, ‘* God be praifed, the 
princefs is happily delivered of a fon :” at the fame time, fhew- 
ing him to all who were prefert. , 
he grand-duchefs, enraged to diftraétion at this infult, de. 
termined to be revenged on the cardinal, and foon got ari op- 
ortunity. The duchefs and he were on a country patty at 
P gio Caiano, one of the duke’s villas ; the cardinal was veo. _ 
ry fond of blanc manger, and the duchefs had poifon mixed ina 


dith of it, and placed ncar him at dinner; but he, notwithftand- . ff 


ing the moft preffing folicitations of the duchefs, would not 
re. B it. ‘* Well, (faid theduke,) if the cardinal will not eat 
of it, I will :” and, which was remarkable, though he never 
liked it before, he took a large quantity of it on his plate, and 
ate it. Theduchefs, from her agitation, loft her fpeech, and, ° 
indefpair, {natched the remainder of the poifoned dith, ate it, 
and both the and the duke died together, on the 21{t of O&o- 
ber, 1587. The cardinal fucceeded to the dukedom, by the 
name of Ferdinand I. and reigned thirty years. Mop. Mom, 
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Jo APYREXIA. °: ‘ 


ROM the length of time, that has elapfed fince the publi- 
cation of my anfwer to your paper, on the Electricity of 
the Torpedo, I was inclined to think that you was unable to 
reply toit, orelfe, that fome cuzious piece, replete with argument, 
would have made its appearance : but how great was my fur- 
prize, when, after four months labour, ** parturiunt montes, 
nafeitur ridiculus mus!’ When, inftead of arguments, in fupport of 
your favourite hypotbefis, you defcend to declamation, border- 
ing on fcurrility ; this befpeaks neither the philofopher nor the 
gentleman ; for railing is not reafoning ; nor will ill language 
be admitted, by the fenfible part of mankind, in lieu of argu- 
ment. For myfelf, I promite to treat with a contemptuous fie 
lence every illiberal performance, like your laft; but, at the 
fame time, I acquaint you, that, whenever you think proper, 
from the ftool of your own importance, to ftand forth the 
champion of torpedinal eleGtricrty, | am ready to meet you in the 
field of philofophical enquiry, and, while you argue like a gen- 
tleman, fhall continue to treat you as fuch. 

I fhall forbear criticifing either your Janguage or abfurdities, 
though you have given me fufficient occafion for both; but 
frankly acknowledge the grammatical errors you have marked. 
in my piece, as 1 am happy to fee my faults pointed out, either 
by the candour of my friends or the finifter views of my op- 

ponents. 
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pnents. — But to the fubjeé&t. ‘* Whatever might have been 

r, Walfh’s care and accuracy in other refpeéts, the flighteft 
attention muft difcover, that, in this, they cannot deferve any 
commendation. He appears to have made his few experiments 
not to difcover the truth, but to fupport a preconceived hypo- 
thefis; and, though there were a thoufand trials, of which, any 
one would have been fufficient to prove, decifively, that the 
fhock of the torpedo could nat refult from any eleétrical caufe, 
he has carefully avoided them all, left he fhould be compelled 
to difcaver the fallacy of his own favourite theory.” The above 
lines aye copied from your paper, and were intended for that ce- 
Jebrated naturalift Monf. Réaumur; but, as I thought them 
much more applicable to Mr. Walfh, I have taken the liberty 
to copy them, changing only the name, as they contain my fen- 
timents on the matter. The introduction of the honourable Mr. 
Cavendifh’s experiment, is, to me, a convincing proof that you 
have neither feen it nor underftand it: for, can you, fir, or any 
of your readers, imagine, that that gentleman can, with any 
apparatus, give an electrical fhock to eight people in a circuit, 
as Mr. Walth telis us he has done with the torpedo, without 
light, found, attraction, and repulfion, or a force fufficient to fepa- 
_ rate a pair of tight cork balls, or pafs through the hundredth part 

ofan inch of air? Iwill venture to affirm, that it cannot be 
done: and, if net, what are his experiments to the purpofe ? for 
they abfolutely prove nothing, with refpect to the point in quef- 
tion, And, asa proof of what I affert, I now inform you, that, 
when you have feen the experiments of Mr. Cavendifh, and 
have examined and judged of them like an cle@rician, I will 
meet you on that ground alone. I fha!! now add, that the force of 
therefiduum of achargedele€trical battery may bemeafured by Mr. 
Lane’s eleftrometer. But can this be faic of the effect of the torpe- 
do? Light and found, you affert, ‘* never appear but when the 
electric fluid pafles through air, or fome non-conduéting fubftance.” 
This is amiftake; it may be feen even in water; and fo might 
that of the torpedinal electricity, if ithad any: but this, I ap- 
prehend, Mr. Walth never fufpeéted. The common clectric 
experiment of the exhaufted tube, alfo, contradiAs your affertion; 
as the light is rendered much more vivid, and the tube becomes 
aconductor, by being exhaufted of its air. You obferve, that 
Tam perplexed, that the Leyden-phial cannot be charged under 
water: this [ deny ; but confefs, 1 fhould be muca perplexed if 
it could. . I cannot but admire your penezration, when you fup- 
pofe I imagine that no differenee exiits between a fith and a 
eee tent, between an animate and an inanimate fubdftance. 

believe, if you will vouchfafe to give my paper a fecond peru- 


fal, you will find, that it is this differenceI contend for; believing ' 
: It 
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it to be fo great, that the utmoft ftretch of your ingenuity cans 
not prove a fimilitude. . 

<¢ I cannot be ignorant, you fay, that the electric organs.” = 
Indeed, I am quite ignorant that there are any eleé?ric organs in 
the torpedo, and thall continue fo, till I have learned to reconcile 
abfolute contradictions, ,or till you fhall prove that electrics per fe 
and non-electrics are one and the fame thing. For, that thefe 
organs are compofed of non-ele€trics, Mr. Walfh has_himfelf 
demonftrated, by difcharging the Leyden bottle through them, | 

“¢ The fluid, of itfelf, however, you fay, appears to be identie 
cally the fame, and has undoubtedly every property that can be 
confidered as a conftant neceflary charaGteriftic of ele&tricity.” } 
would afk, then, in what manner this appears? Eledtricity is 
evident to the fight as well as feeling ; the effect of the torpedo 
isnot. The characteriftics of electricity are, light, found, ate 
traction, and repulfion: but all thefe are wanting in the torpey 
dinal fenfation. Eleétricity will pafs through a {pace of air; the 
fenfation of the torpedo will not. Again, you fay, it produces 
the fame fenfationsin animals: this alfo I deny ; as I never felt 
a numbnefs or languor after eletricity ; whereas, the numbnefg 
occafioned by the torpedo has been known to continue for fome 
days. The torpedinal fhock is conducted, you fay, by all the 
conductors of electricity; as metals, water, animal fubflances, Fe, 
and yet this animal fubftance, the torpedo, will permit the ele@ric 
matter to be accumulated on one of its furfaces, fo as to givea 
fhock through eight perfons, &c. in its circuit to the other, and 
at the fame time, as before obferved, will itfelf condué& a fhock.# 
It is intercepted by every ha you obferve, which obftructs the 
paflage of the electric fluid. It is well known, however, thata 
magnetic needle will conduc the electric fhock ; but we are ins 
formed that it will not tranfmit the fenfation of the torpedo, - 
Again, a wooden {ftaff wil] conduct the engourdiffement of the 
torpedo, but not a fhock of electricity, unJefs it be of a violent 
degree of force. Thefe alfo are facts undeniable; and which 
will not, I prefume, be eafily got over, notwithftanding the 
many feeble efforts that have been made for that purpofe. I fhall 
now, fir, take my leave of you, till the appearance of your pros 
mifed addrefs to the editor, or till you think proper to bring fome 
argument in {upport of your hitherto, I think, pies hypox 
thefis and conjeclures. PHILO-VERITASs 


The 

* I cannot omit to obferve, that the perfon, who can admit, or, 

endeavour to defend, fuch grofs contradiGtions, would be a very 

proper champion in the church of Rome, to vindicate her condudt 

in sefpect to the article of tranfubftantiation ; and, in that cafe, the 
caufe would certainly be well fuited to the arguments. 


_ 
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he Influence of Climate and Situation upon the Inhabitants of 
| different Countries; by a celebrated Author. 
AN, in his animal capacity, is qualified to fubfift in e- 
very climate.. He reigns, with the lion and the tyger, 
under the equatorial heats of the fun, or he affociates with the bear 
andthe rein-deerbeyondthe polar circle. His verfatile difpofition 
fits him to aflume the habits’ of either condition, ’ or his’ talent 
for arts enables him to fupply its 'defeéts.. The intermediate 
climates, however, appear moft to favour his nature ; and, in 
whatever manner we account for the fa; it cannot be doubted, 
that this animal has always attained to the principal honours’ 
of his fpecies within the temperate zone. The arts, which he’ 
lias on this fcene repeatedly invented, the extent of his reafon, 
the fertility of his fancy, and the force of his genius in litera- 

ture, commerce, policy, and war, fufficiently declare either a, 
diftinguifhed advantage of fituation, or a natural fuperiority of. 
mind. 

: The moft remarkable races of men, it is true, have been rude 
before they were polifhed. Thiey have in fome cafes returned to 
rudenefs again : and it is not from the aQtual poffeffion of arts, 
fcience, or policy, that we are to pronounce of their genius. 

' There is a vigour, a reach of capacity, and a fenfibility of 
mind, which may characterife as well the favage as the citizen, 
the flave as well as the mafter ; and the fame powers of mind 
may be turned to a variety of purpofes. A modern Greek, 
perhaps, is mifchievous, flavifh, and cunning, from the fame 
animated temperament that made his anceftor ardent, ingeni- 
dus, and bold, in the camp, or in the council of his nation. 
A modern Italian is diftinguifhed by fenfibility, quicknefs, 
and art, while he employs on trifles the capacity of an ancient 

oman ; and exhibits now, in the fcene of amufement, and, 
in the fearch of a frivolous applaufe, that fire, and thofe paffi- 
ons, with which Gracchus burned in the Forum, and fhook 
the affemblies of a feverer people. 

. The commercial and lucrative arts have been, in fome cli- 
tates, the principal objects of mankind, and have been retain- 
ed through every difafter ; in others, even under all the fuctu- 
ations of fortune, they have ftill been neglected ; while, in the 
temperate climates of Europe and Afia, they have had their 
_ ages of admiration as well as contempt. 

"In one ftate of fociety, arts are flighted, from that very ar- 
dour of mind, and principle of activity by which, in another, 
they are practifed with the greateft fuccefs. While men are 
ingroffed by their paffions, heated and roufed by the ftruggles 
* Vou. IIL, Rr an 
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and dangers of their country ; while the trumpet fouuds, or 
the alarm -of focial engagement is rung and the heart beats. 
high, it were a mark of dulnefs, or of an abje& fpirit, to find 
leifure for the ftudy of eafe, or the purfuit of improvements, 
which have mere convenience or eafe for their object. -- 
- ‘The frequent viciffitudes and reverfes of fortune, which nas 
tions have experienced on that very ground where the arts have 
profpered ; and probably the effect of a bufy, inventive, and. 
verfatile fpirit, by which men have carried every national pure. 
fuit to extremes ; they have raifed the fabric of defpotic empire 
to its greateft height, where they had beft underftood the 
foundations of freedom. ‘They perifhed in the flames which 
they themfelves had kindled; and they only, perhaps, were, 
capable of difplaying, by turns, the greateft improvements, or 
the loweft corruptions, to which the human mind can be 
brought. 
On this fcene, mankind have twice, within the compafs af 
hiftory, afcended from rude beginnings to very high degrees of 
refinement. In every age, whether deftined by its temporary 
difpofition to build or to deftroy, they have left the veftiges of an 
active and vehement fpirit. The pavement and the ruins of. 
Rome are buried in duft, fhaken from the feet of barbarians, 
who trod with contempt on the refinements of Juxury, and 
fpurned thofe arts, the ufe of which it was referved for the 
pofterity of the fame people to difcover and admire. The tents 
of the wild Arabs are, even now, pitched among the ruins of 
magnificent cities ; and the wafte fields which border on Pa- 
Jeftine and Syria are perhaps become again the nurfery of in- 
fant nations. The chieftain of an Arab tribe, like the founder 
of Rome, may have already fixed the roots of a plant that is to 
flourith in fome future period, or laid the foundations of a fabric, 
that will attain to its grandeur in fome diftant age. 


Great part of Africa has been always unknown ; but the ° 


filence of fame, on the fubje& of its revolutions, is an argu- 
ment, where no other proof can be found, of weaknefs in the 
genius of its people. The torrid zone, every where round the 
globe, however known to the geographer, has furnifhed few 
materials for hiftory; and, though in many places fupplied 
with the arts of life in no contemptible degree, has no where 
matured the more important projects of political wifdom, nor 
infpired the virtues which are conneéted with freedom, and 
required jin the condu of civil affairs, 

t was indeed in the torrid zone, that mere arts of mechanifm 
and manufacture were found, among the inhabitants of the 
new world, to have made the greateft advance: it is in India, 
4nd in the regions of this hemifphere, which are vifited by me 
vertic 
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vertical fun, that the arts of manufacture, and the pradtice of 


commerce, are of the greateft antiquity, and have furvived, 
with the fmalleft diminution, the ruins of time and the revo- 
lutions of empire. 

The fun, it feems, which ripens the pine-apple and the 
tamarind, infpires a degree of mildnefs that can even affuage 
the rigours of defpotical government: and, fuch is the effect 
ofa gentle and pacific difpofition in the natives of the eaft, that 
no conqueft, no irruption of barbarians, terminates as they did 
among the ftubborn natives of Europe, by a total deftruction 
of what the love of eafe and of pleafure had produced. 

Transferred, without any great ftruggle, from one mafter to 
another, the natives of India are ready to purfue their induftry, 
to acquiefce in the enjoyment of life, and the hopes of animal 

leafure: the wars of conqueft are not prolonged to exafperate 
the parties engaged in them, or to defolate the land for which 
thofe parties contend : even the barbarous invader leaves un- 
touched the commercial fettlement which has not provoked his 
rage: though matter of opulent cities, he only encamps in their 
neighbourhood, and leaves to his heirs the option of entering, 
by degrees, on the pleafures, the vices, and the pageantries, his 
acquifitions afford : his fucceffors, ftill more than himfelf, are 
difpofed to fofter the hive, in proportion as they tafte more of 
its {fweets ; and they fpare the inhabitant, together with his 
dwelling, as they {pare the herd or the ftall, of which they are 
become the proprietors. 

The modern defcription of India is a repetition of the ancient ; 
and the prefent ftate of China is derived from a diftant anti- 

uity, to which there is no parallel in the hiftory of mankind, 

he fucceffion of monarchs has been changed; but no revo- 
lutions have affected the ftate. The African and Semoiede are 
not more uniform in their ignorance and barbarity than the 
Chinefe ; and the Indians, if we may credit their own ftory, 
have been in the practice of manufacture, and in the obfervance 
of a certain police, which was calculated only to regulate their 
traffic, and to protect them in their application to fervile or 
lucrative arts. 

If we pafs from thefe general reprefentations of what man- 
kind have done, to the more minute defcription of the animal 
himfelf, ashe has occupied different climates, and is diveriti- 
ed in his temper, complexion, and character, we fhall find a 
variety of genius correfponding to the effects of his conduct 
and the refult of his ftory, 

Man, in the perfeétion of his natural faculties, is quick and 
delicate in his fenfibility ; extenfive and various in his imagina- 
tions and reflections; attentive, penetrating, and fubtile, in 
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what relates to his fellow-creatures; firm and ardent in his 

urpofes ; devoted to friendfhip or to enmity ; jealous of his 
independence and his honour, which he will not relinquith for 
fafety or for profit: under all his corruptions or improvements, 
he retains his natural fenfibility, if not his force; and his 
commerce is a bleffing or a curfe, according to the dire@tion 
his mind has received. 

But, under the extremes of heat or of cold, the ative ran 
of the human foul appears to be limited ; and men are of infe- 
rior importance, either as friends, or as enemies. In the one 
extreme, they are dull and flow, moderate in their defires, 
regular and pacific in their manner of life; inthe other, they 
are feverifh in their paffions, weak in their judgements, and 
addiGted by temperament to animal pleafure. In both, the 
heart is mercenary, and makes important conceffions for child. 
ith bribes : in both the fpirit is prepared for fervitude: in the 
one, it is fubdued by fear of the future ; in the other, itis nop 
roufed even by its fenfe of the prefent. 

The nations of Europe, who would fettle or conquer on the 
fouth or the north of their own happier climates, find little re- 
fiftance: they extend their dominion at pleafure, and find no 
where a limit but in the ocean, and in the fatiety of conqueft, 
With few of the pangs and the ftruggles that precede the reduc. 
tion of nations, mighty provinces have been fucceffively annexed 
to the territory of Ruffia; and its fovereign, who accounts 
within his domain entire tribes, with whom perhaps none of 
his emiflaries have ever converfed, difpatched a few geometers 
to extend his empire, and thus to execute a project, in which 
the Romans were obliged to employ their confuls and their 
legions. , ;Thefe modern conquerors complain of rebellion, 

- where they meet with repugnance ; and are greatly furprized at 
being treated as enemies, where they come to impofe their tri- 
bute. — 

It appears, however, that on the fhores of the Eaftern fea 
they have met with nations who have queftioned their title to 
reign, and who have confidered the requifition of a tax as the 
demand of effects for nothing. Here perhaps may be found the 
genius of ancient Europe, and under its name of ferocity the 
fpirit of national independence ; that fpirit, which difputed its 
ground in the Weft with the victorious armies of Rome, and 
baffled the attempts of the Perfian monarchs to comprehend the 


villages of Greece within the bounds of their extenfive do- 


The great and ftriking diverfities, which obtain betwixt the: 


inhabitants of climates far removed from each other, are, like the 
varieties of otheranimalsin different regions, eafilyobferved. ‘T hg 
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horfe and the rein-deer are juft emblems of the Arab and the 
Laplander: the native of Arabia, like the animal for whofe 
race his country is famed, whether wild in the woods, or tutored 
by art, is lively, active, and fervent, in the exercife on which 
he is bent. ‘This race of men, in their rude ftate, fly to the 
defart for freedom, and in roving bands alarm the frontiers of 
empire, and ftrike a terror in the province to which their 
moving encampments advance. When roufed by, the profpect 
of conqueft, or difpofed to act on a plan, they fpread their do- 
minion, and their fy{tem of imagination, over mighty tracts of 
the earth : when poffeffed of property and of fettlement, they 
fet the example of a lively invention and fuperior ingenuity, in 
the practice of arts, and the ftudy of fcience. “The Laplander, 
on the contrary, like the affociate of his climate, is hardy, ine 
defatigable, and patient of famine ; dull rather than tame; 
ferviceable in a particular tract ; and incapable of change. 
Whole nations continue from age to age in the fame condition, 
and, with immoveable phlegm, fubmit to the appellations of 
Dane, of Swede, or of Mufcovite, according to the land they 
inhabit; and fuffer their country to be fevered, like a common, 
by the line on which thofe nations have traced their limits of 
empire. 

it is not in the extremes alone that thefe varieties of genius 
may be clearly diftinguifhed. Their continual change keeps 
peace with the variations of climate with which we fuppofe 
them connected: and though certain degrees of capacity, pene- 
tration, and ardour, are not the lot of entire nations, nor the 
vulgar properties of any people ; yet their unequal frequency, 
and unequal meafure, in different countries, are fufficiently 
manifeft from the manners, the tone of converfation,. the talent 
for bufinefs, amufement, and literary compofition, which 
predominate in each. 

It is to the Southern nations of Europe, both ancient and 
modern, that we owe the invention and the embellifhment of 
that mythology, and thofe early traditions, which continue to 
furnifh the materials of fancy, and the field of poetic allufion, 
To them we owe the romantic tales of chivalry, as well as the 
fubfequent models of a more rational ftyle, by which the heart 
and the imagination arekindled, and the underftanding is in- 
formed. 
~ The fruits of induftry have abounded moft in the North, and 
the ftudy of fcience has here received its moft folid improvements; 
the efforts of imagination and fentiment were moft frequent and 
moft fuccefsful in the South. While the fhores of the Baltic 
became famed for the ftudics of Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, 
and Kepler, thofe of the Mediterranean were celebrated for 
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giving birth to men of genius in all its variety, and for having 
abounded with poets and hiftorians, as well as men of {cience, 
On one fide, learning took its rife from the heart and the 
fancy ; on the other, it is {till confined to the judgement and 
the memory. A faithful detail of public tranfactions, with 
little difcernment of their comparative importance ; the treaties 
and the claims of nations, the births and genealogies of princes, 
are, in the literature of Northern nations, amply preferved ; 
while the lights of the underftanding, and the feelings of the 
heart, are fuffered to perifh. The hiftory of the human cha- 
rater ; the interefting memoir, founded no lefs on the carclefs 
proceedings of a private life, than on the formal tranfactions of 
a public {tation ; the ingenious pleafantry, the piercing ridicule, 
the tender, pathetic, or elevated ftrain of elocution, have 
been confined in modern as well as ancient times, with a few 
exceptions, to the fame latitude with the fig and the vine, 


- en 
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“7 aa are few things reafon can difcover, with fo much 


certainty and eafe, as its own infufficiency. This is an 
over-officious truth, and is always at a man’s heels; fo that, if 
he look about him, he muaft take notice of it whether he will 
or not. ‘Thofe who are ignorant of this imperfection are 
the greateft proofs of it. When the wound does not rage 
wpon fearching, it is a fign of mortification. He that is almott 
blind, and cannot fee it, feems to have loft the notion, as well 
as the ufe of fight. In fuch cafes, to be without fenfe, is 
commonly to be without cure: and, though it may feem an odd 
undertaking, to give a good reafon why a man’s reafon is not 
found, yet, upon the Jeaft enquiry, we fhall find too many 
experiments to keep up the paradox. To give fome inftances 
of the fhortnefs and diforder of this faculty. How languid it 
is under the impotencies of immaturity and age. How often 
i¢ drops or over-fhoots by the difproportions of diftance or 
application. How it is run down by fancy and debauched by 
intereft, for the purpofe. As Monfieur Pafchal obferves, 
the extremes, either of youth or age, make a man’s judges 
ment faithim. If he thinks too little upo. things, he over- 
Jooks truth ; and if too long, he is too much dozed to per- 
ceive it. He, that views his own handy-work juft as it comes 
off the anvil, is apt to be too favourably prepoifefled to pro- 
nounce ; and, if he ftays till it is cold, and the model is decayed 
in his memory, it is odds but fome of the finer parts will efcape 
him. There is but one precife point proper to thew a pics 
ture 5 
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tyre; the reft mifreprefent by nearnefs, or diftance; by 
being too high, or too low. erfpeCtive will tell us this nice’ 
place in painting ; but in thinking and morality it is not fo 
eafily fixed. ‘Things are often mifmarked both in contempla- 
tion and life, for want of application or integrity. We are too 
lazy to find out truth; or too much interefted to confefs it. 
In fettling the value and quality of an object, we either follow 
the multitude, who judge at random, take things upon truft, 
and dote upon cuftoms though never fo unreafonably begun g 
or elle we are governed by thofe who lead the fafhion; where 
the danger of imitation is little lefs, through the vanity and 
defign of our guides. Upon'this bafis opinion is ereéted, as it 
ftands in oppofition to reality: hence proceed the miftakes of 
choice and averfion; the mifcalculations upon merit; and 
the mifmanagements of purfuit. And the worft is, opinion, 
or the common fentiment, deceives the more dangeroufly, be- 
caufe it does not deceive always; it would be infallibly right 
if it were infallibly wrong : for then we might judge by con- 
tradition. But, being counterfeit only for the moft part, it 
gives us no marks to difcover the impofture; but ftamps 
truth and falfehood with the fame impreflion. What procures 
regard and reputation to perfons and things? Truly often no- 
thing but opinion; for, if you come to examine them clofely, 
you will find them fhrink in the argument. What gives a 
value to jewels and other little curiofities ? What heightens 
the expences of luxury in rarities; and fets the dice upon a 
man’s palate? Why nothing but fancy ftill ; for, if thefe trifles 
were rated only by art i ufefulnefe, we fhould have them 
much cheaper. To go on with Mr. Pafchal; opinion com- 
mands every thing; it isin a great meafure the fountain of 
honour, and the fovereign judge of fufficiency, of beauty, and 
behaviour ; for thefe qualities are formed upon different aétions, 
geftures, and complexions, according to the variety of cuf- 
tom. And, which is more furprizing, the ftandard of juft and 
unjuft, is often altered with the climate, “Two or three degrees 
of latitude are enough to ruin a lawyer; to make the twelve 
tables ufelefs; and repeal the ftatute book. A meridian upon 
the globe, or a few years of pofleffion, decides a caufe ; for, it 
feems, right, as well as hiftory, has its chronological epochas, 
_ Another inftance of the impotency of reafon may be taken 
from the prevalence of fancy. For example, let a bridge, 
fomewhat broader than the {pace a man ufually takes up in 
walking, be laid over a precipice, or deep river: defire fome 
eminent philofopher to take a turn or two upon it for medi- 
tation fake. I warrant you, for all the ftrength of his no- 


~ tions, he begs your pardon, For, though he can demonftrate 


himfelf 
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himfelf as fafe as if he were upon a bowling-green, ye¢’ 


he is fo ridden by his imagination, that he dares not ven- 
ture. And fome are fo ftruck, that the very thought of fuch 
an undertaking will make them turn pale, and fall to fweat- 
ing. I need not run through all the particulars of this kind. 
It is well known, that the fight of a cat, or the fcratchin 


of a plate, will difcompofe fome people almoft into an agony, 


and throw their reafon quite off the hinges. ; 
Who would think, but that 2 judge, venerable for his years, 


and eminent for his ability, fhould keep up his charaéter, and’ 


behave himfelf fuitable to place and occafion ; one would fuppofe 


he fhould be entirely A by the reafon of things, and not’ 


have his imagination difordered by the trifling amufements and 
diverfions of little people. However, for once, let us feat him 
pon the bench in his furs and fcarlet, with all the formali- 
ties of a court about him; and, in the midft of the caufe, 


when one would leaft expect it, if any of the council or wit- 
geffes happen to have a ruftic voice, or a fantaftical face, or 


have been ill treated by the barber, I will hold you a wager 


this reverend man forgets his age, his habit, and his office, fo 


far as to forfeit his gravity. 


The mind of the greateft man living is far from being in- 


dependent of the moft contemptible accidents. The leaf 
noife is enough to difturb the operation of his brain. You 
need not difcharge a cannon to break the chain of his thoughts: 
the pat ofa fhuttle-cock, or the creaking of ajack, will do his 
bufinefs. It may be, you are furprized to hear him argue atan 
untoward incoherent rate. Do not fret yourfelf, there is a fly 
buzzing at his ear. That is enough to make him deaf to the 
beft advice. If you would have him come to himfelf, you 
muft take off his little teazer, which holds his reafon at bay, 
and diforders that fovereign underftanding, which gives law to 
towns and kingdoms. . 

Difeafes may likewife be reckoned among the principles 
of miftake: for they fpoil the temper of the blood and {pi- 


rits; and, by confequence, impair the judgement, and dull’ 
the fenfes which fhould give us intelligence. And, if. great 


fickneffes make a fenfible alteration in the cafe, I doubt not 
but fmaller indifpofitions do a proportionable differvice. 
Farther; our intereft and inclinations have a ftrange power 


; 


in deceiving us. A ftrong affection or diflike is apt to repre- 
fent matters in a different light, and to alter their moral ap- 
pearances. A council, retained before hand, finds the juftice of 
the caufe improve ftrangely under a good fee. On the other 
fide, fome are fo humourfomely fearful of being betrayed by 
partiality, that they are governed by a moft unréafonable 
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counter-biafs. The only way to ruin aconcern, depending. 
before them, is to get it recommended by their near relations, 
Then they will be fure to give it againft you, right or wrong. 

To clofe thefe reflections by an inttance or two more. 
A regard for antiquity docs not only hold us in unreafonable 
fervitude; the charms of novelty have an equal. afcendant 
over us. Hence it is, that you fhall hear men charge each 
other, in difpuies, either with being governed by the impref- 
fions of their childhood, or with rambling after new chimeras 
and fancies. It is a hard matter not to incline to one of thefe 
extremes. I would be glad to fee the man who can prove 
himfelf exact. There are few natural principles (excepting 
thofe relating to religion) againft which there may not be 
plaufible objections drawn up: infomuch that they may be 
made to pafs for falfe impreffions either of fenfe or initruction. 
For the purpofe, one ftarts up and fays, ‘* Becaufe you have 
been ufed from your childhood to believe a veflel empty 
when you fee nothing in it, this makes you fancy the pro- 
bability of a vacuum. But, under favour, it is a mere delu-s 
fion of your fenfes, fortified by cuitom, which you muft rec- 
tify by fcience and fecond thoughts, if you intend to make 
any thing of your underftanding.” In good time replies 
another, ** You have heard them difpute againft a vacuum in 
the fchools; now the reputation of the place, and the jar- 
gon of logic, has made you diftruft your fenfes and grow 
mad in mood and figure. Pr’ythee let us have no more of 
this philofophical foppery: return to your firft miftrefs, Na- 
ture, and believe your eye-fight, unlefs you have a mind to 
be ridiculous.” 

To leave thefe difputants, and conclude. 

We may plainly perceive that the prejudices of education 
have a great fhare in many of our reafonings ; and that the 
fentiments of men difcover the colour of their original tinc- 
tures. And asthere are fome inbred-principles, impregnable 
againft cuftom ; fo there are fome cuftoms, which Nature finds 
very difficult to deal with. 





An Account of Rocer Crass, the Englifh Hermit. 


HE accounts we receive of feveral fects in India, living 

wholly upon vegetables, and abitaining from every fore 
of animal food, has given the learned fome caufe for {pecula- 
tion ; but even at home we have had men who led lives of 
equal aufterity, and profefled themfelves the companions, and 
not the mafters, of every other animal around them. 
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Roger Crabb was born in Buckinghamfhire, and was bred 
up to bea hatter. His affiduity in this employment, and his 
peculiar excellence, contributed to encreafe his bufinefs fo faft 
upon him, that before he was twenty-fix he purchafed an eftate, 
and was one of the richeft tradefmen in all Chefham, where he 
kept fhep. In this manner he lived for fome years, and with 
the utmoft diligence applied himfelf to read and underftand’ 
the fcriptures ; and both night.and day was feen praying, either 
wherever he went, or behind his compter. He naturally had 
fomething of the enthufiait in his difpofition, and his reclufe 
manner ferved to increafe his gloom. He therefore ree 
folved to becoine himfelf the leader of a fet, and by all means 
endeavour the falvatioti of his countrymen, who he imagined 
were all going directly in the road to perdition. 

Fiiled with this rcfolution, he fold off his fhop, goods, and 
eftate, and diflributed the money among the poor. He ob- 
ferved, that main was born not the tyrant, but the friend, of 
the creation; and that not a fingle fparrow falls to the 
ground without divine permiffion; he alledged, that we had 
no richt to be either fed or cloathed from the fpoils of other 
Creatures, and that the very gat we tread upon feels as ftrong 
agonies in death as the wifeft of mankind. Being a fingie’ 
man, he referved fcarce any thing to himfelf, retiring to Ick 
nam, near Uxbridge, where with his own hands he built hiny 
a hut, and paid fifty fhillings a year for a rood of ground, 
In this manner he lived, with ferenity of thought, health of body, 
and amazing frugality. Every animal that he faw in diftrefs 
he flew to relieve: he frequently would give a halfpenny for 
a captive bird, merely in order to reftore it to liberty. But 
what moftly deferves admiration was his diet ; he refufed every 
kind of flefh with horror, alledging that to eat it were a fin againit 
his body and foul. His food was gathered from the herbs on 
the fide of a neighbouring mountain, and his drink the wa- 
ter of a neighbouring ftream. Againft winter he would lay 
up a provifion of corn, bread, bran, herbs, roots, dock-leaves, 
mallows, and grafs. His drefs correfponded with the fimpli- 
city of his dict; he wore a fackcloth frock, and no band, or 


of old, who neither planted vineyards, nor built houfes, nor 
drank wine, and were highly commended by the Lord for 
it. Heufed frequen.ly to obferve, that man wants but little, 
nor that little long ; thas he could live comfortably upon three 
farthings a week, and when he thought fit to be luxurious, he 
added a farthing move to defray his expences. God, he would 
frequently fay, has given innocent creatures. for innocent food, 
and bea(ily creatures for bealtly food. 


In 


Ay 


neck-cloth ; obfcrving that in all this he imitated the prophets _ 
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In this manner did this harmlefs man live, for feveral years, 
an example of patience, (for his patience was frequently tried,) 
compaffion, and piety. The frugality in which he perfifted, 
inftead of deftroying, feemed to prolong, his life; as he grew 
eld he feemed more chearful. Secing one day a young man 
and woman pafs by’ his cottage, with their friends, in order to 
be married, he feemed to be highly pleafed ; I had rather, cries 
he, be the author of bringing one fingle anirial into life, than to 
be king of England, but man is more fond of deftroying than 
producing; but do you (continues he to the young couple) 
encreafe and multipiy. Towards his latter end he publithed 
a book, in which he attempted to prove that what he practifed 
was right; this, though evidently the work of an enthufiaft, 
at lea argues fome learning, and an intimate acquaintance 
with the {criptures; this book, however, foon received an an- 
fwer, which was no difficult tafk ; however, he feemed no way 
ftruck with the ftrength of the reafonings againft him, but 
meditated a reply; but, before he could finifh it, he dicd, as 
fome think, having been ftarved from miffing an expeGted {up- 

ly of bread, which had not been fent him from the neigh- 

uring town as ufual, His book ended with fome verfes, 
which conclude in this manner: 


Hence would any know the author, 
Or afk whofe lines are thefe ; 
I anfwer his, who drinketh water, 
And fudies pity, health, and eafe. 
Wo drinks, yet never can be drunk, 
Who is not prone to wear, 
From luft, from pride, from lewduefs funky 
His bones are kept fo bare. 





For th MONTHLY LEDGER, 


The heart, that bleeds for others woesy 
Shall feel each felfifh forrow le/s ; 
The breaft, that bappinefs beftows, 
Rejicéted happine/s foall blefs. 
CARTWRIGHT. ~ 


HE fentiments conveyed in thefe lines are fe difvufive, that 
the truly virtuous, under every name, can adopt them as 
theirown: the beauty of the exprefiion is only the poet’s. 

If every profeffor of chriftiaaity were a real poffcffor of its 
noble confequences, it would be unneceffary to advance any 
thing in behalf of one of her jeading doétrines, univerfal charity; 

Ss 2 but, 
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-324 " On Charity. 
but, as the contrary is obvious, it does not feem improper at 
this juncture to recommend fuch a difpofition of mind as our 
motto defcribes. Charity is fo extenfive, that, to point out all 
the branches of her numerous family, would much exceed the 
prefent dcfign. We fhall therefore only confider her in one 
view, not the leaft interefting, that of relieving the neceffities 
of others. 

When we reficct on the tenor of our exifence here, and 
endeavour to trace mankind through the various diftinGtions 
which fituation and circumftances affix, we fhall find our 
inquiries :end to this one point, that we are all deicendants of the 
fame pzrent, ali brethren in that relation which exiends beyond 
the precin@s of mortality. Our celebrated ethic pogt faw into 
the propriety of this enlarged view, and eftablifhes it as a 
principle, that mutual wants, and mutual aids, are infeparable 
from human happinefs, when he fays, 


“© Man, like the gen’rous vine, fupported lives; 
The firength he gains is from the embrace he gives.” 


But it is not from hence to be inferred, that we with to bring 
‘mani ind on a level, and deftroy that order in which providence 
hath placed us, but only that thofe, who are bleffed with eafe 
and afiiuence, may feel thefe reciprocal obligations which lay 
the foundation of true charity : for it is more than probable, 
that thofe minds which are loft to a fenfe of duty will never 
want an excufe for negle&ting the cries of the opprefled. In 
the writings of the firit promulgators of the gofpel, there is no 
point of doctrine more warmly recommended than charity: 
their conduct enforced their precepts. The difciples of Jefus 
were diftinguifhed by their meeknefs, felf-denial, and a fympa- 
thetic tendernefs for the afliied; they were ever ready to 
adminitier to the wants of others : happy indeed would it be 
for us, who profefls the fame faith, if our works manifefted 
that we followed the fame example. 

A ferious mjnd cannot avoid feeling the deepeft concern, to 
fee ti:ofe who are poflefled of opulent fortunes the mot indif- 
ferent io ‘he voice of affliction and mifery, that wealth, which 
migit render thoufands comfortable, is {quandered in folly and 
diffipation, anc too frequently at the expence of health and 
happinefs, Ii a fmall part of thofe immenfe fums, daily ex- 
pended on the luxuries of drefs, equipage, and tables, were 
allotted to the rlicf of indigence, it would accumulate an 
intereft that no oftentatious appearance can ever procure. To 
feed the hungry, to cloath the naked, to vifit the fick, are 
duties indifpeniable upon every Chriflian; and yet how few, 

a. comparatively, 
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comparatively, are ** found fo doing.” The fafhionable and 


-the gay. are wholly engroffed with fcenes of fettivity and 


mirth: What fhall [ eat? what fhall I drink? wherewithall 
fhall I be cloathed ? how fhall I pafs the day without reflection ? 
is the Janguage of their minds. The man of bufinefs is grafp- 
ing after riches ; he runs with eagernefs to enlarge his poflef= 
fions, and knows no bounds to his purfuit after wealth, 
efteeming the aggrandizing of his family above every other 
confideration. Riches, in their proper places, afford the means of 
gmuch happinefs ; but, when fubfervient to the purpofes of pride, 
avarice, and ambition, they become unfpeakably dangerous : 
the apoftle has beautifully pointed out the bufinefs of the great 
and the wealthy, ** That they do good, that they be rich in 
ood works, ready to diftribute, willing to communicate.” 

A&s of kindnefs and benevolence feem peculiarly adapted to 
the female mind: a tender, foft, compaffionate, difpofition 
ought to be the characteriftic of the fex; and, whenever thefe 
eflentially-ftriking features are eradicated, we do not expect to 
find female excellence: and here truth fuggefts this painful 
reflection, that, for one who ftudies the ornament of good works, 
ten purfue with avidity unfubftantial trifes. Ihofe women, 
whofe birth and fortune render them confpicuous, are alfo 
amply furnifhed with ability to do good, but the inclination is 
too often wanting. The play-houfe, the Pantheon, Vauxhall, 
and Ranelagh, are, to many, more pleating than the prayers of 
the widow; and the flutter of an aflembly is preferred to the 
thanks of the orphan: but it remains an immutable decree, 
that the time will come when the merciful fhall receive mercy ; 
and thofe who have moft frequently vifited the habitation of 
forrow, and felt the calamities of others, fhall be cloathed 
with the garment of praife for the {pirit-of heavinefs. 

Even here charity brings its reward; if we look no farther 
than the prefent fatisfaction refulting from a generous act, it 
is a fufficient inducement : I have no doubt but that there are 
many, under all profeflions, who can acknowledge this truth 
from their own feelings ; to fuch thefe lines are not addreffed : 
it is the ardent wifh of the writer that their number may daily 
increafe. But there are alfo a confiderable number in the higher 
walks of life, who, from a miftaken notion of independence, 
are unmindful of that mifery they are exempt from; who, if 
interrogated on behalf of others, might perhaps anfwer, as one 
did formerly, ‘* am I my brother’s keeper?” But this is a 
fubterfuge as unavailing now, as it was in that remote pcriod ; 
for the laws of natural juftice and equity are the fame in all ages, 
While fuch are furrounded with a profufion of good things, it 
would be well for them to conlidcr, that at this time there are 


many 
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many honeft families abfolutely ftarving for want of food to 
fupport, and raiment to defend, from the inclemencies of the 
feafon, who are much more proper objects of charity than the 
cammon beggars that infeft our itreets: thefe, too frequently, 
impofe on the humane, to prolong a life the moft abandoned 
and diffolute; while the induftrious mechanic is reduced to 
the utmott diftrefs, through various misfortunes, and yet un- 
able to find relief. We often fee a widow, with fix or eight 
{mall children, deprived of every expectation but the precari- 
ous bounty of ftrangers : the hufband taken from the wife ; the 
wife from the hufband ; and often both from their belpiefs off. 
Spring. Surely, every breaft, that retains one {park of huma 
nity, muft bleed for fuch circumftances. With what luftre 
would thofe females fhine, who conftitute the polite circles of 
the drawing-room, if, inftead of {pending their time and. fore 
tunes over a card-table, they affembled to examine the petitions 
of the indigent, to feek out that merit in diftrefs that is too dif- 
fident to feek for itfelf, and to eftablith a fund for fimilar a&e 
of true benevolence, it would not only employ that time and 
money now funk in vanity, but alfo fecure to themfelves perma. 
nent felicity, and endear their memories to the good and wor 
thy of this and future generations. For, 


The breaft, that happinefs beftows, 
Reflected happine/s foal biefs. 


Sheffield. A Frienp to HUMANITY. 





Anecdotes of South-American Indians. 


HE celebrated Don Juan de Palafox, bifhop of Puebla de 

los Angelis, (whom the Jefuits perfecuted to death, 
whofe virtues procured him beacification, and whom his catho- 
lic majefty is about to have the pope to declare a faint, wrote a 
folie volume to juttify the poor Indians from the groundlefs ca- 
lumnies of their tyrannic mafters, and fpent his whole life im 
endeavouring to mitigate both their temperal and fpiritual fla» 
very,) has fully fhewo, thar, wis) an innocence and fimplicity 
to which, in Europe, we are ftrangers, they want not any of 
thofe. mental powers which we vainly fuppofe only a polfhed 
people can foileis. He tells us, in proof of the fri, that a 
Spanifh founder having catt a bell, which, upon trial, proved 
detective in found, a poor indian, pitying his diftrefs, attempt- 
ed to confole him, by telling him, “* That we did not our- 
felves {peak when we were firlt born; and that, in time, his 
might learn to {peak like other bells,” This was want of know- » 
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Jedge, not ftupidity ; and hard muft that heart bethat can con- 
temn his ignorant humanity. 

Another Indian having caught a Spaniard ftealing his horfe, 
and bringing him before a magiftrate immediately, the thief 
pofitively aflerted it was his own, and found others to vouch 
it. The Indian, injured and friendiefs, whipt off the Spa- 
niard’s cloak, and, throwing it over the horfe’s head, defired 
the judge would afk him, of which eye the horfe was blind. 
The thief, being conftrained to anfwer, faid, it was the right 
eye. The Indian, taking off the cloak, and turning to the 
judge, faid, your worfhip fees this cannot be his horfe, for it 
isnot blind of either eye. 

Father Labat confeffes, that, at Senegal, though the French 
took great care in keeping their books, yet they-were frequently 
obliged to have.recourfe to the traditionary knowledge of the 
negroes, who never failed to fet them right, as to the periods 


in which their feveral factors refided in their refpeétive ftations: 


and whoever will confult that writer, may find, that ftrength 
of memory is not always attended with weaknefs of judgement. 


Anecdote of a North-American Indian. 


Governor Dudley, as well acquainted as ever any man was 
with the difpofition of the Indians who were then left in New- 
England, and who were not much improved in their morals b 
their converfation with our people, would often tell the fellow- 


. ing ftory, as a mark of their capacity. He was building a 
' houfe at his plantation; and, as he was looking upon his work- 


men, he took notice of alufty Indian, who, though the wea- 
ther was feverely cold, was a naked, as well as an idle, fpecta- 
tor, ** Harkee, you Indian, faid the governor, why do not 
you work as thefe men do, and get cloaths to cover you!” 
“-And why you no work, governor f”: replied the Indian. 
“ T work (returned the governor, clapping his fore-finger upon 
his forehead) with my head, and therefore need not work with 
my hands.” ‘ Well, (replied the Indian,) and if 1 would 
work, what have you for metodo?” ** Go kill me a calf, 
(faid the governor,) and J will give you afhilling.” The fel- 
low did ; and the governor afked him why he did not fkin and 
drefs it. ** Calf dead, governor, (faid the Indian,) give me 
my fhilling.” This was complied with; and away went the 
Indian to an alehoufe, with his fhilling, which he foon drank 
in rum, and then returned to the governor, faying, ‘* Your 
fhilling bad; the man no take it.” The governor believed 
Im, and gave himanother; but, returning in the fame man- 


her with the fecond, the governor difcerned he was a rogue; 


Dut, 
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but, however, exchanged that too, referving his refentment for 
another opportunity, which he thought he fhould find no great 
difficulty in procuring. To accomplifh this, the governor 
wrote a letter to the keeper of Brideweli, at Botton, to takethe 
bearer and give him a found whipping. This Ictter he kept in 
his pocket ; and, in afew days, the Indian came again to ttare 
at the workmen. The governor took no notice of him for 
fome time; but, at latt, pulling the letter out of his pocket, 
s¢ If you will carry this (faid he) to Bofton, I will give you 
half a-crown.” The Indian clofed with the propofal, and fet 
out upon his journey. He had not gone far before be met with 
another Indian, belonging to the governor, to whom he gave 
the letter, and told him, his mafter had fent him te meet with 
him, and to bid him return with that letter to Bofton as foon 
ashecould. The poor Indian carried it with great diligence, 
and received a found whipping for his trouble; at the news of 
which, the governor was not a little aftonifhed, on his return, 
The other Indiancame no more: but, at the diftance of fome 
months, at a meeting with fome of his nation, the governor faw 
this fellow there amongit the reft, and afked him how he dared 
ferve him fuch atrick. The Indian, looking him full in the 
face, and clapping his fore-finger upon his forehead, ** Head 
work, governor, (faid he,) head work !” 





ERRATUM. 
In page 189, line 8, read, This animal was a male. 
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F the inclofed are worthy of a place in 
the Monthly Ledger, it will oblige a 
conttant Reader to infert them. 

It may not be amifs to obferve they 
wete occafioned by the author’s being ob- 
ferved to weep at hearing an affociate 
sead Milton’s Lamentation for the lofs of 
a friend. 


To AMICUS. 


ARDON, my friend, th’involuntary 
tear, 
Nor pay attention to the rifing figh, 
> Tis the effufion of a grief fincere, 
That flows in. ftreamlets from my 
downcaft eyes 


When memory calls the dire event to 
view 
Then paffive nature melts at friend- 
fhip’s fhrine ; : 
A figh, a tear’s the tribute juftly due, 
To his blefs’d fhade, whofe life would 
{weeten mine. 


Thrice Sol, refulgent, blefs’d the rolling 


years, 
Since the dear youth has fled to realms 
above ! 
And left his friend, his relatives, in tears, 
To thare the tranfports of his Maker’s 
love. 


Thou know’ft how I efteem’d the gentle 
{wain, 
From motives good, difinterefted, pure ; 
Returns of friendfhip were my with’d-tor 
ain, 
While focial converfe did my griefs 
allure. : 
Alas! he’s gone, the youthful fwains 
reply, 
Weary of all this tranfient fcene can 
boat ; 
T’explore the wonders of his native fky, 


Whereall my thoughts are in confufion 
loft, 


But now melodious founds’ attra& my 
ears, 
And kindly whifper, Florio fleeps in 
peace 5 
The dear companion of thy tender years 
From life’s dull ftage has found a kind 


releafe. 


Vor. lil. Tt 
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‘What mean thofe tears, fince truth adorn’d 
the fwain, 
Whote ev’ry aétion innocence be- 
fpoke ? 
Or, why thofe plaints refponfive o’er the 
fain, 


And mournful fighs which from thy 
bofom broke ? 


Sweet confolation fain would lend her 
aid, 
To heal the wound which friendhhip 
forely feels, 
But ah! "tis vain, thou fweet celeftial 
maid, 
"Twill fmart “till death my trembling 
accents feals, 


I mutt obey ; the youth I muft refign, 
Though fad affi€tion racks my tortur’d 
breaft; 
And, paffive, I'll implore the hand divine, 
To guide my footftepsto eternal reft, 
AMARYLLIS, 


IF the following lines are’not inconfiftent 
with the plan of your entertaining and 
inftructive Publication, your inferting 
the production of a leifure hour, will 
oblige an occafional correfpondent. 


E, H, 
MAN: Aw Essay. 


EING, there’s none, fave one of 
woman born, 

Who, fcorning all things, is of all the 
{corn 5 

The brutes are ftupid, angels’ things of 
whim, 

Yet both are arch enough to laugh at 
him, 

Is man the faireft of God’s works below ? 

*Tis own’d he vaunts it, but who told 
him fo ? 

Go afk the florift which he values mof, 

Lilies or nymphs ? a tulip or a toaft ? 

A rofe, he'll cry, in fpite of human pride, 

Has :hrice the beauties of a blufhing 
bride : 

Boaft as he will, man is a worm no mere, 

Weak as the weakelt, crufh’d the moth 
before, 

Not fooner, merely let the boafter bluth, 

Maa is that worm, whom ey'n that s.ouh 

can crufh ; 


Poteace 
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Potence he has, but not all potence quite, 
This he confutes when he creates a mite; 
I burn, Ifhine, you’lt hear vain man ex- 


claim, 

And doesn’t afarthing candle do the fame? 

But mark that candle wafte, and, when 
it dies, 

Obferve the vapour from the {nuff arife 

This , moma man, whom life a moment 

res 5 

Man’s more a vapour, and tefs pure ex- 
pires : 

Waving wit, charms, pow’r, glory, 
length of days, 

Shall wifdom, peerlefs wifdom, be his 
praife 5 

Wifdom that enters not an angel’s brain, 

That tongue of firft aschangel can’t ex- 
plain ; 

And muft not angels, ev’n archangels, 
ftare, 

To fee man ftruggle, ftudy, fweat, and 
{wear, 

At works, that what can equal I could 
tell, 

Thy web, Arachne, and oh! bee, thy 
cell, 

Of each effeét, can man the caufe defcry ? 

Yon ftreaming north fhall tell him that’s 
a lie: 

‘Who but may venture to pronounce him 
dark ? 

Who knows not why an aguc yields to 
bark ? 

Is he not prefent when he builds and 
buys, 

And weds, and wagers, juft before he 
dies? 

Kind to hiscountrymen; of him, indoubt, 

Enquire the way, though in he’ll turn 
you out 5 

To foreigners, indeed, amazing civil, 

For — he'll take in poifcn, fear no 
evil : 

Lord of the brutes, and fure of gentle 
{way, 

Since, without murm’ring, all he rules 
obey : 

And lo! how few he dooms his maw to 
feed, 

And with how little agony they bleed ; 

In fport he fees a cat by adders ftung, 

Cuts out a theep’s eye, and plucks a horfe’s 
tongue 5 

Sees all that live lefs happy than the 
flain, 

And can the brutes! poor things, they 
can’t complain, 

Vaft as his courage, were it ten times 


“more, 
His ficth would tremble at the lion’s roar ; 


POETR Y. 


He trembles oft, even in his city-houfep 

At ghofts of midnight, or at midnight 
moufe 5 

At fancy’s goblin; faints at lefs than 
that, 

Faints or pretends it, at a painted cat; 

Yet — faints or trembles, ftrange te 
tell, 

On the grave’s brink and on the mouth of 
hel! 


Clapt at a horfe-race, for the royal 
plate, 
Swears at the jockey that comes in too 
late 5 
Yet cool at heart, and with no eager 
eyes, 
Surveys the races for the Chriftian prize :. 
Thovgh heav’n’s the plate, giv’n by the 
* King of kings, 
Springs not himfelf, and laughs at him 
that fprings ; 
Such is this god on earth, god that muft 


die, 

Yet might be truly deify’d on high ; 

He fhall, (for fo provides the Saviour’s 
plan,) 

If, while mere mortal, he fuftains the 
man. 


Paraphrafe of the firft Chapter of Ee: 


CLESIASTES. 


aie ye children, toa father’s 

call, 

‘The voice of wifdom thall extend to all; 

I reign’d, the fon of Jeffe’s noble heir, 

A king in Ifrael, and prophet there. 

The teacher thall inftrudtive leffons teach, 

As morning-dew, fhall penetrate my 
fpeech ; 

For God, who gave me wifdom when I_- 
fought, 

Illum’d my mind, expanded wide my 
thought, 

And all my foul defir’d his fapience 
taught, 

But, oh! I fend, and juft it is to tell, 
The ills and dangers into which I fell’; 
That —_ world who mark’d my glazing 

ail, 
May know this truth, that vanity is all : 
The preacher faith, from long experience 
taught, : 
Deeply confidering what he fondly fought, 
Vain isour hcpe, vain is our care, and 
fear, 
Vainnefs of vanity are all things here. 

What profit hath a man of all the toil, 

Which does on earth his tedious hours 
beguile ? 
Beneath: 





PO FE 
Beneath the fun, what lafting good repays 
The painful tafk of his laborious days ? 
One race decays, another fills its place ; 
Though great their toil, yet oh! how 

fhort their race ! 

Maan leaves his all of heritage below, 
A darkfome road, an unknown voyage to 


Se 
Bot } world, throughout fucceed- 
ing years, : 
Abides the fame, nor alteration fears; 
Unmov'd it finds its vacant ranks fup- 
ly’d, 
And sir theirinftability and pride. 
What tirefome repetitions nature 
knows! ; 
The fan, arifing, {peeds him to repofe 
Jo weftern bed, and haftes to where he 
rofe, 
Th’ unruly winds continual whirls 
maintain, 
Changing their circuits to return again ; 
Now northern blafts perpetual tempefts 
bring 3 
Now fouthern breezes wake the chearful 
_fpring. 
From old Euphrates and the fertile Nile, 
To peaceful Jordan and the woodland 
rill, 
Each flows the parent ocean to embrace, 
And quick returning feek their native 
place ; 
All rivers with pepetual motion flow 
Thereto, yet is the fea not fill’d below. 
All things with reftlefs labour change 
their courfe, : 
Man cannot utter alteration’s fource 5 
The eye, unfatisfy’d with feeing, weeps, 
Theear, infatiate, ever watching keeps, 
The thing that hath been, it fhall be a- 
ain. 
No ie does life fuftain ; 
What we do now fhall future years re- 
eat, 
For cithieig new beneath the fun we 
meet 5 
Say ye, who fearch for novelties to 
view, 
Can ye produce, and fay, * lo this is 
new ?”? 
No, ithath been of old, and not found 
out by you ; 
Fer no rememb’rance is of former things, 
Nor fhall there be of what fucceffion 
brings : 
In future years our works fhall be forgot, 
Our fons fhall reckon that we knew them 
not, 
And buiid their plea to fame on our de- 


cay ; 
Solikewife fhall their mem’ ry pafs away. 
Tt 
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The preacher, I, a mighty monarch 
reign’d, 
O’er Ifrael’s favour’d tribes my fway 
maintain’d ; 
By God endu’d with wifdom to difcern, 
All kinds of knowledge, and all arts to 
learn, 
With fixt intent, I gave my heart to 
know, 
By wifdom, all things that are done be- 
ow 5 
Induftrious to fearch in all the ways, 
That anes God, or human art, dif- 
plays ; 
But oh ! this fad conclufion have I found, 
That darknefs fhades the tree of knowledge 
round ; 
eae toilfome travail hath th’ Almighty 
aid, 
On thofe who feek the bounds of light 
tinvade : 
I have feen ev’ry work, by mortals done, 
Deeply confidering all beneath the fun, 
And lo! it all is vanity and grief, 
Vexing the foul, not furnihing relief, 
That which is crooked cannot be 
made ftrait, 
That which is wanting, whocan know 
the weight ? 
All but fubferves to thew our fad 
eftate | 
Commencing with my heart, in thought 
immers’d, 
T faid, lo, I’m great, in wifdom vers’d, 
Mote than all fages who have grac’d the 
land, 
Or thofe who daily in my prefence ftand 
Experience I have added to my heart, 
And ftudious converfe has perform’d its 


part, 

Alfo I gave my heart the depths to 

now, 

Of madnefs, folly, and the finner’s woe, 

To underftand the differences that rife 

*Twixt truth and error, piety and vice, 

I faw this alfo is a fore difeafe, 

The foul’s vexation, and the bane of 
peace. 

For who increas’d in knowledge from the 
firtt, 

But fpent his labour to inflame his 
thirt ! 

Who gains more knowledge, but more 
plainly fees 

The deadly depth of his uncur’d dif 
eafe; 

For in much wifdom is much forrow 
found, 

And who increafeth knowledge makes his 
grief abound | 


2 Te 
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Joa Younc Lavy who afked ber friend 
(a married lady) to deferibe the marks of 
a real poffion to ber. 


EAR Stella, fince you now defire 
To know when Jove’s ethereal fire 
- Invadesthe youthful female breaft, 
And r0%s her fluttering foul of reft, 
Pray take the fymptomsas they flow 
-From Delia, who’s fuppos’d to know ; 
Not all alike betray its darts, 

The fizns are various as our hearts. 
When Jove in gentle bofoms burns, 
Like lamps piac’d near fepuichral urns, 

Or like the glow-worm in the night, 

It gleams with melancholy light : 

Now penfive grown, the render maid 

Is feen to feek the gloomy thace, 

To glide by murmuring ft:e_ ms along, 

And liften to the wood-dove’s fong 5 

Of groves and folitude fhe dreams, 

And courts pale Cynthia’s filver beams, 

Hates crouds, and vifits, forms, and how, 

And all that noify cities know ; 

Delights to hear, andto bewail, 

Some mournful, foft, diftreffing, tale ; 

Her heart is tun’d to ev’ry woe, 

The melting {cul can undergo ; 

Bat moft folicitude the feels, 

When difappointed love reveals 

Some plaintive, fweet, pathetic, ftrain, 

Or haplefs nymph, or conftant fwain, 

Who figh’d and with’d life’s hours away, 

Through the lone night and tedious day ; 

And, for each heart fhe deems fincere, 

Refponfive, fheds a tender tear, 

Refponfive, heaves a trembling figh, 

While pity gliftensin her eye. 

Each hut fhe fees, though poor and low, 

Sequefter’d far from public fhow, 

Appears to her as it might prove, 

A {weet afylum form’d for love ; 

Then thinks, with Damon, all the day, 

She there could fport and fondly play. 
In minds unfullied with deccit, 

With truth and innocence replete, 

Thefe arethe marks, the genuine figns, 

Where love ereéts his facred fhrines, 


DELIA. 


The happy Marriage: An Ode. 


ESCEND, O mufe! the verfe in- 
ipire, 
Pure as our grateful thoughts arife ; 
Soft as the gentle fwain’s defire, 
When melting at his charmer’s eyes, 
Each noble fentiment impart 
‘That warms the good and gen’rous heart. 


PO E-T R- Ye 


While libertines, to fenfe enflay’d, 
Their aukward happinefs purfue ; 

And Mammon’s fons, by wealth deceiy’d, 
Are only to their idol true ; 

Let us in Hymen’s bands rejoice, 

And ever blefs our mutual choice. 


- 


A choice by Reafon’s felf approv’d, 
Where lovely virtue ftands confefs'd; 
Virtue, by all the Gods beloy’d, 
In native innocency dreft, 
Strangers to jealoufy and ftrife, 
We pafs the flitting fcene of life, 


With fouls united, we exclude 
The guilty train of loofe defire ; 
Defpife the dull, the vain, the lewd, 
Who glow with momentary fire : 
Whofe hopes by each new face are croft, 
Moft wretched when they covet moft, 


For, when the mind knows no reftraint, 
And rufhes to forbidden joys, 

It quick)y feels its fickly want, 
And pleafurein frution dies : 

So wretches, by difeafe oppreft, 

Seek change of place, in vain, for ref, 


Oh! would poor mortals once be wife, 
And ruminate on virtue’s charms! 
Come, radiant daughter of the fkies, 
And force them to thy blifsful arms ! 
Come, Conftancy, with air ferene, 
And Truth, with all-perfuading mien! 


Let Envy, with her wiftful eye, 

Our heart-felt happinefs difpraife : 
Celeftial Peace, for ever nigh, 

Sweetly her dove- like wings difplays 
Inftant the calms each rifing care, 
Nor grief can find an entrance herep 


To ev'ry turn of fate refign’d, 
In mutual confidence we live ; 
Confcious that appetites confin’d 
Can only true enjoyment give : 
That Heavy’, averfe to lawlefs love, 
Can only faithfulnefs approve. 


See blooming youth around us rife, 
Confeffing our indulgent care ! 
Qn us they 'fix their grateful eyes, 
The fubjeéts of their conftant pray’r 3 
Still bleffing thofe all-hallow’d bands 
That join’d their tender parents hands. 


But, oh! what pleafures are reveal’d, 


When each to each pours forth the 
mind ; 


When not one moment is conceal’d, 
And all is innocent and kind! 
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he firft fond pair enjoy, Oh then, my foul, thyfelf explore, 
ih sie convey'd ber base alloy. Know where true pleafure lies ; 
- And, ardent, of thy God implore 
Congenial minds can only know The joy that never dies ! 
The blifs that ever muft endure ¢ His grace thy pow’rs can animate, 
And what exalts our kind below In all the mightieft ills of fate. 
virtuous love, divinely pure ! 
°T ig that alone the wife purfue, He, through the darknefs ofthe night, 
Who know the fpecious from the true. Shall pour a cheering ray ; 
: And, in the room of earth’s fhort light, 
While thus fupremely bleft, we dare Reveal celeftial day : 
The noify taunts of Folly’s fons ; ‘Fo guide thee to his poly throne, 
And mourn the wretch whothrows off Where {weet defire and joy are one. 


care, ° ‘ 
And on deftruétion blindly runs ; In him be conftantly thy truft, 
Who fpends his precious time in vain, Whofe goodnefs knows no end, 
Ia pleafure propagating pain, Whofe favaur ftiil rewaids the juft, 
j RC, Their father and their triend ; 
He makes their glorious progrefs fhine, 
Till human rifes todivine, 
An EVENING HYMN. 
Then fill’d with all the blifs of heav’n, 
OW night refumes alternate fway, Th’extatic foul a’erfiows, 
And brings the gloomy hour ; And finds eternal vit’ry giv’n 
No longer the bright fmiles of day O’er all its ftubborn foes : 
Qur gladden’d eyes adore : The vices of the world beneath, 
The radiant beam of light with-held, Theterrors of the conqu’ror Death. 
To other regions is reveal’d, 
Thou bounteous Giyer, of my life, 
Anemblem this of all we know And ali that I enjoy, 
In our delufiye world ; Let not earth’s vain and anxious ftrife 
See ev’ry good and ill below, My heav’nly hope deftroy ! 
In fwift fucceffion hurl’d ! Still may my foul be fix’d on thee, 
The thorny paths of mifery Through time and through eternity ! 
Are join’dto earth’s felicity. ; 





* * If Correfpondents fend any Letters 
(Poft-paid) to the Epiror, to be left. at 
James Putuips’s, Bookfeller, at Number 2, 
in George-Yard, Lombard-Strect, due No- 
tice will be taken of them; where may 
be had any Numbers of Volume JI. and 
alfo the Supplement to that Volume. 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN, 
' From January 15, to January 20, 1776. 
By the Standard Wincuestrer Buhhel of 
Eight Gallons, 
Wheat Rye ower Oats Beans 
5. ae Ss. a ad. Ss de te de 
London, | None | 3 7 8,2 113 0 
COUNTIES INLAND. 
Middlefex, 5 5|——|13 Of] 2 of 3 3 
Surry, 5 Pim ]3 2/2 3) 341 
Hertford, 5 Of[——13 1/2 14/3 7 
Bedford, 4 8/3 gsi/2it]/2 of 3 2 
Cambridge, #4 3)/241/3 Oj} 1 82 7 
Huntingdon, 4 7|—]210]1 g]3 1 
Northampton, 4 913 2/2 6]/110])3 0 
Rutland, 47|—|]2 7/1 9/3 2 
Leicefter, 4 S)jam—/2 6/1 8/3 18 
Nottingham, 4 513 4/3 t11 813 6 
Derb#, 4 ily mei 3 ri i gl]3 4 
Stafford, 5 '13 g|2 8/13 10/3 7 
Salop, 411} 3 91% 4/1 5/3 6 
Hereford, 4 4{/——/2 64/1 7) — 
Worcefter, 5 113 3)/2 8) 110/13 6 
Warwick, 4 9{[——|2°7)2 24310 
Gloucefter, 47|—|2 g]t11]4 2 
Wilthire, . 4 Si]——}2 B8i/1rar}4 41 | 
Berks, 4 7|—/|2 3/2 2/3 2 | 
Oxford, 49|/—j]2 8/2 2/3 4 : 
Bucks, 5 O'l——J211!'110]3 © : 
COUNTIES upon the COAST. | 
Eff-x, 5 113 3/3 212 213 4 
Suffolk, 4713 2/2 9/2 o]210 
Norfolk, 4 4/210/2 7]/1 11/3 0 
Lincoln, 4513 71/2 7/3 713 2 
York, 4 813 3/3 1)1 9]3 7 | 
Durham, 46/3 713 311 9/4 0 ; 
Northumberland, | 4 6/3 5|/210/1 9/3 4 
Cumberland, 4 813 5/2 911 6/3 6 
Weftmoreland, 410} ——|3 2/1 7/241 : 
Lancahhire, 5 2|/——|3 !]1 9/3 2 : 
Chefhire, § 2}3 30/2 9|1 8) — 
Monmouth, $5 o|—]23/1 2|— 
Somerfet, tasr|]3 21/2 811 10] 210 
Devon, 5 4/——]219]/1 6|/— 
Cornwall, 5 tf—y2 Flt gle 
Dorfet, 411] —]210 |2 1/3 9 
Hamphhire, 4 5|/——|]210 |2 1/3 2 
Suffex, 4 §|—{3 0 \2 2/31 
Kent, 4 1b} —!3 2 2 1J250 | 
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Diary of the Weather. 








From January 8, to January 13, 1776. 
WAL E S: 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats Beans 


Se da. Se a. Se 


as 


« Se 
North Wales, 4.8 | 3 6]2 | t5)3 2 
! of2 8s 


South Wales, 5 O13 Of] 210 
Pat of SCOTLAN D. 
Wheat Rye Barley Oats Beans 
—— | 2 of 1 6 | 2 


N 
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3 pablithed by Authority of Parliament. Wit. Cooke, 














A Mereoroztocicat DIARY of the WeatueErR, 


For December, 1775. 
Therm. 
Wind. Bar. | lo. |hi. Weather. 
little|iz93%|50 [52 |Fair. 

littlelj30 |52 |53 |Fair and cloudy. 
rw 30 «|5 22154 _ 

reihy30 j[S2 |53 |itto. 
little}jzo;'s]50 [51 Ditto. 

freth 3075/46 47 Ditto. 

oo 30x’ 4 463 — 
ittle!]307%|40 {59 |Ditto. 
little}}30,%|44 |45 |Fair and frofty. 
frefh]/30;4+.|41 |43 |Fair, fevere froft. 
litclel]3033,|38 |40 |Fair, fevére froft. 
little}3¢74|39 |412z/Fair, fevere froft. 
little}307'0|40 |42 |Fair. 
little|30,".|413|/44 |Fogey. 
little}30;.142 |427|Cloudy. 

little 30;4/41 142 |Ditto. 
little|30;%137 |372|Frofty. 

little 303%136 1374 Ditto. 

little 30x 37 |38 |Ditto. 
little|i297<)38 |40 |Cloudy. 

littlel29 75]39 |42 |Slight rain. 
frefhiiz9 w{3 462\Cloudy. ? 
ftrong||28;.j48 |52 |Cloudy, and fome rain. 
frefhii28,°,157 |594\Heavy fhowers. 
frethiizg {543/56 |Fair. 

frefhiizg * \54 |36 |Ditto. 

frefh 29 .J48 [$0 |Frofty. ; 
little}z9,%144 |45 |Poggy with froft. 
frethi29° j23 145 Rain. P 

frethli29 ,*.J42 |443/Foggy with froft, 
littleliz9 ,Gl42 146 [Slight rain. 
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Continuation of the Extraéts from Capt. Cook's fecond Voyage to the 
Southern Hemifphere, in the Years 17725 1773» 17743 1775: 


Sey PRIL 17, 1774. A frefh breeze at Eaft. At 
five bore away ; and, at half paft feven, faw a 
ax ftrange bird, and two dolphins, and fome fea- 
ee. M weeds. At ten the man at the maft-head called 
* ‘apes out land, bearing about Weft. Thisland had 
~_" D been feen by Commodore Byron, in the Dol- 
phin’s firft voyage round the world; it is very cxtenfive, and 
ages at a great diftance like an affemblag- of many finall 
es full of trees. Mr. Byron called it George’s- ifland. Lat. 
at noon 214deg. 263 min. At noon they were atthe N. W. 
ide of it, and about one in the afternoon hoil‘cd the large cut- 
ter out and fent her in fhore to found, At halt paft two hoifted 
the pinnace out; and the large cutter came on board. The 
pinnace and cutter went on fhore, well armed, with the firft 
and third lieutenants, and other gentlemen, to reconoitre the 
toaft: the natives came from the other fide of a lagoon that 
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 feemed to part the ifland, armed in large canoes; {ome of them 


brought one cocoa-nut in their hands, but would {carce trade 
Von. {If Uu at 
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at all; they wanted every thing they faw without making a 
return. ‘They were in general furnifhed with long fpears and 
lances, pointed with fting-ray tail-bones: They made a hi- 
deous noife among themfelves, and fome were for feizing the 
people’s mufkets, while others took to the bufhes, and, armin 
themfelves with fpears, advanced towards the boats. The 
gentlemen, unwilling to-proceed to extremities, put off, and 
brought the captain an account of their inhofpitable behaviour, 
The captain ordered the guns to be loaded with round thot, 
and to be fired juft over the point where they were affembled ; 
two of the fhot went through the trees, and they could perceive 
from the fhip one large cocoa-nut tree fall; other two went 
right through the place where the natives were pofted, ina 
direction parallel with the horizon. They could hear them 
fcream and make a fearful noife. After being in this manner 
intimidated, without which nothing can be done with thefe 
people, they brought in their boats 27 cocoa-nuts, and 6 dogs; 
the dogs were in general {mall and thick, with a large head, 
not unlike that of our bull-dogs. Thefe Indians were in 
general ftout-made men, tall and well proportioned ; and the 
women altogether as ordinary. They had no cloathing, exe 
cept apiece of white netting about their waifts, but they were 
copioufly marked about the breaft and arms with fithes and other 
feaanimals. ‘They were the moft favage-looking fet of people, 
our journalift fays, he had feen throughout. the voyage, and 
‘were of a colour nearly approaching to black; they had black 
hair, tied by ‘fome on the back part, -and by others on the ‘top 
of their heads ; none of them were painted. Their houfes 
were like dog-kennels, about the length and breadth of a man, 
and not two feethigh, thatched with cocoa-nut leaves. They 
{poke quite quick, and ate their words, as the fea-faring 
phrafeis, like the New-Guinea negroes, if 

_ Commodore Byron, who firlt gave name to this ifland, 
found the inhabitants equally inhofpitable, and equally inclined 
to mifchief. In a fkirmifh which his people had with a ‘ftrong 
party of them, they killed three, and wounded feveral ‘more; 
on which the whole body, men, women, and children, fled 
tothe woods and mountains, and were no more feen. On the 
Tamar’s boat’s firit approaching the fhore, one of the natives 
got into her, and, in the twinkling of an eye, ‘feized a fea- 
man’s jacket, and, jumping over-board with it, never once 
appeared above water till he was clofe in‘fhore, and mingled 
with the reft of his companions ; another of them got hold ofa 
midfhipman’s hat, but not knowing how to take it off, inftead 
of lifting it up, pulled it down, fo that the owner had time to 
prevent its being taken away. In the ferocity of the natives 
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the Commodore’s relation agrees with that of our journalift, 
and fo it does in the meannefs of their hovels, but adds that 
they are delightfully fituated. 

It appears, however, that, though Commodore Byron gave 
name to this ifland, the Dolphin and the Tamar were not the 
firft European fhips that had vifited it; for it will hardly be 
conteited, after what has been faid by the editor of the Hiftori- 
cal Account of all the Voyages round the World performed by 
Englifh Navigators, that it was here the African galley, one 


‘of Tafman’s fquadron, was fhipwrecked, and that part of the 


crew fell victims to the rage of thefe barbarians ; butit is by no 
means clear that the inhabitants, though ferocious, are man- 
eaters ; on the contrary, the prefumption is rather againft that 
notion, as the writer of the -Commodore’s voyage feems to 
think that the cocoa-nut trees furnifh them with food, and 
almoft all the other neceflaries of life. Dogs, however, it is 
almoft certain, make a part of their luxuries ; for our journalift 
takes notice, after a number of them had been flain, that dogs 
were brought .as peace-offerings, to appeafe the wrath of their 
murderers, which they would not have done, had they not 
thought them delicacies ; he farther obferves, that every native 
had his dog; and, when the houfes were defexted, the dogs 
remained and made a moft terrific noife in the night by their 
howling. From feveral circumftances, Commodore Byron 
was of opinion, that a profitable pearl-fifhery might be efta- 
blifhed on this and the adjacent iflands of which we are giving 
an account; but later eevee have fhewn that pearls are as 
rare in them as in Europe; none of any confiderable fize, or 
remarkable beauty, having been yet found on any of them. 
Good water, icurvy-grafs, and plenty of cocoa-nuts, were 
however found here, of which the houe/? Engli/bmen made no 
{cruple to load their boats, though they had before fhot a 
number of the natives for carrying away a jacket. 

It has been remarked, and perhaps with juftice, that the 
veflels for navigation in every country difplay the utmoft efforts 
of genius ef which the inhabitants are capable in their conftruc- 
tion; and that by the formation of them the ingenuity of a 
people may be eftimated. If this obfervation is admitted, the 
people of George’s ifland will not be thought deftitute of inven- 
tion. Their canoes, fays Commodore Byron, are of very 
curious conftru@ion, and muft coft them infinite labour. 
They confift of planks exceedingly well wrought, and in many 
places adorned with carving; thefe planks are fewed together, 
and over every feam there isa ftrip of tortoife-fhell, very arti- 
ficially inlaid, to keep out the water. Their bottoms are fharp 
as a wedge, and the whole ners is very narrow; and therefore 
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two of them are generally joined together by a couple of crofs 
{pars, fo that a {pace from fix to eight feet is left open between 
them. Thus united, a maft is hoifted in each of them, anda 
fail fpread between the mafts. This fail is made of mattin 
moft curioufly woven; and their cordage, though made of the 
outer bark of the cocoa-nut, is admirable. Such is the nature, 
and fuch the art, of the people of this remote ifland. 
' Our voyagers having availed themfelves all they could of the 
produce of the ifland, and gratified their curiofity in vifitin 
their places of worfhip, and the repofitories of their dead, a- 
bout fix in the evening the pinnace and large cutter were hoift- 
ed in; and, there being no anchorage, the fhip lay off and onall 
night. ; 

“4 22. At nine brought to in Mattavey bay, and the reft of 
the day employed in mooring the fhip, furling the fails, and 
getting the tents and other requifites on fhore. All this da 
great numbers of the natives thronged about the fhip, to exprefs 
their joy on the arrival of their old friends; among whom the 
girls were no fmall partof the company. It was now remarked 
that the Otaheite girls were no lefs artful than the London 
miftrefles ; each was anxious to know what prefents their lo- 
vers had brought them, where they had been, and what curi- 
ofities they had met with; and no favours were now to be ex- 
pected till the cheft was opened, and they were complimented 
with what they liked beft. ‘The freedoms that had been grant- 
ed formerly were all forgotten, and new kindnefles were to be 
purchafed with new valuables. Some indeed there were among 
them who exprefled a real affeGtion for the men they loved, but 
thefe were rare: for moft of them chofe to attach themfelves to 
new admirers, by whom they expected to be more liberally 
rewarded than by their old mates, They were not now, as 
formerly, to be gratified with a nail, but infifted upon fome- 
thing equivalent in value to what would content a London 
miftrefs, and no poe no pater-nofier. tis a fa& that fome of 
the failors f{quandered ali they had, and all they could get credit 
for, upon them. Such are the mercenary tempers of the la- 
dies of pleafure all over the world. 

23. All hands were employed in preparations for refitting the 
fhip; and the armourer’s forge being put up, fome of the men 
were eager to make ufe of it for their own private advantage 
before it was fet to work for the repairs of the fhip ; but, being 
difcovered, were feverely punifhed ; and not only he who ufed 
it, buthe who fuffered it to be ufed, was equally fentenced ta 
receive twelve lafhes. 

24. The bufinefs to be done being fettled, that part of the 
crew who were unemployed had leave to go on fhore; and fo 
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alternately ; and, as two-thirds were fully fufficient to be on duty 
at atime, the other third were allowed to go on fhore ata time ; 
fo that none had reafon to complain but thofe who tranfgrefied 
the rules. ~ ‘This day king Portotow, with feveral of his nobles 
and great men, came to pay their compliments to the Captain, 
and to make the ufual prefents on his arrival. ‘Thefe prefents 
are always tenderec as a free gift; but, if a return is not made 
in the fame way of more than the value, the giver confiders it 
as an affront, and generally fome inconvenience is obferved to 
follow. The king with his retinue came in double canoes, 
fuch as were feen by our voyagers at King George’s Iflands: 
but thefe double canoes, it muft be obferved, were not the ca 
noes of Otaheite, but fuch as it is probable came from a neigh- 
bouring ifle, and only are feen here when thefe mighty chiefs 
vouchfafe to vifit each other, or to pay a more than ordinary 
compliment to ftrangers. King Portotow brought with him 
three large hogs, anda confiderable quantity of the fineft cloth 
the country afforded, which he prefented to the Captain, who 
received his prefents, and entertained his followers, each ac- 
cording to his rank; and being fhewn the curiofities brought 
from Middleburgh and Amfterdam, fome beautiful fcarlet 
feathers took place of every other article, and became fo high 
in the eftimation of thofe chiefs, that for a plume they would 
giveahog. And now Amfterdam feathers took the lead in all 
their bargains ; and happy the failor who had been provident 
enough to lay in a ftock. 

25. This day it thundered, lightened, and rained, to that 
degree, that no man on board had ever remembered the like. 
The claps of thunder were fo loud and terrifying, that one 
could hardly conceive the report of 10,cco cannon, fired 
off at one and the fame inftant, to be more tremendous. 
The lightening appeared about the mafis and rigging like vor- 
tices of blue flame, the violence of which could only be abated 
by the torrents of rain that accompanied the lightening, and in 
all probability faved the fhip from being fet on fire. This 
ftorm lafted for three hours, and was the moft terrifying our 
journalift ever beheld. ‘The afternoon was fair, and the na- 
tives came in from all quarters to welcome their friends, and 
to bring hogs and fruit to fell for implements of iron, which 
ftill bore a value among the multitude, The women now had 
made their choice, and, when their mates were reftrainced from 
fleeping on fhore, they made no fort of fcruple to come on 
board to fleep with them. 

26. The whole ifland feemed to bein agitation, and it was 
imagined that a general mufter of their whole force had taken 
place, preparatory to fome warlike expedition, which the na- 
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tives had in view. Above 600 canoes were ranged in order of 
battle. In each of thefe canoes, were placed upright, in fock. 
ets, a certain number of lances of various lengths, moft of them 
headed with the tail-bones of the fting-ray, the wounds with 
which generally prove mortal; and they had befides heaps of 
ftones piled up on ftages, in like manner as cannon-balls are piled 
up in European arfenals. ‘This warlike appearance attractec the 
notice of Captain Cook and his officers, who ordered the pin. 
nace to be inftantly got in readinefs, and went himfelf to ob. 
ferve their motions ; but, uponhis approach, they feparated, 
and every man retired to his own home. Whatever was the 
intent of this mufter; whether it was only an occafional review, 
or whether it was preparatory to an attack upon any of the 
neighbouring iflands, or with a view to furprize the fhip, no 
meafure that followed gave fufficient grounds to determine, 

’ a9. All things appeared peaceable ; the Indians came as 
ufual about the fhip to trade, and the gentlemen and others 
employed themfelves on fhore without moleftation. It was 
however judged neceflary to keep a watchful eye over them, left 
over-fecurity fhould invite any mifchievous attempt. 

From the 27th of April, till the 8th of May, nothing worth 
relating happened to the fhip’s company ; but on that day, the 
coopers being at work in repairing the cafks by the river fide, 
they miffed one ofthe number, and could not conceive by what 
invifible hand it could have been conveyed away, as a watch 
was fet in the night to prevent any fuch accident, anda guard 
in the day kept conftantly at the tents ; thofe of the fhip’s crew 
who happened to be on fhore were all ftri@ly examined, as well 
as.the watch and the guard; and one and all declared they 
knew nothing of the theft, nor was it likely they fhould, having 
no means of concealing the thing ftolen. Complaint was 
therefore made to the chiefs, who, in compliment to the gen- 
tlemen, refided near the tents, that a theft had been committed, 
and that none but the fubtileft among their people could be the 
robber. It was therefore infifted, that ftrict fearch fhould be 
made, and, as the thing loft was of fuch a bulk as not 
eafily to be fecreted, it was urged that it might be recovered, 
and the offender brought to juftice, if thofe who were employed 
in the purfuit were in earneft to deteét him. Too this remon- 
firance menaces were added, and the whole ifland was threatened 
if the cafk was not produced, and the thief delivered up. This 
caufed great confternation and confufion among the chiefs; 
they prefently aflembled a large body of their people together, 
which they have a ready way of doing, and one of the chiefs 
made a long and very peremptory fpeech, which he delivered 
with a fevere countenance ; and, as foon as he had ended, . 
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veral perfons were obferved to purfue different routs, in order, 
as it proved, to apprehend the felon: It was fome time before 
he was found; but it has been obferved by former voyagers, 
that, whenever any capital theft was meditated, their chiefs had 
fome general knowledge of the intent before it was carried into 
execution ; and yet it was not believed that they were either to 
be partakers ofthe booty or partiesin thedefign. Something 
like this fecret intelligence was very obfervable in the cafe we 
are now relating; fora more artful robbery never was devifed. 

On the gth of May the offender was brought in triumph by 
one party, and the cafk by another. 

Upon his examination it appeared that the fellow had laid 
this fcheme fome time before he executed it; that he had pre- 
pared for it by contriving a cavity in an over-grown bufhy pars 
ofa fedgy fwamp adjoining to the river, juft big enough to con- 
tain the cafk ; and, this being ready, he went inthe dead of the 
night to a winding nook at fome diftance from the watch and 
fentry, but within hearing of both when every thing was ftill. 
Here he plunged himfelf into the water, and kept floundering 
about till he had attracted the notice of the guard, and, when 
by peeping over the bank, he perceived they were making to- 
wards the place where the noife was; he fwam filently under 
‘water, till he came near the fpot where the cafk he had in view 
was ftanding on the edge of the bank. This he foftly pul- 
Jed into the water, and made off with it, placing it between 
his neck and his fhoulders, that he might not alarm the guard 
upon their return by the noife of pufhing it before him in the 
water: they were fome confiderable time in fearching about in 
‘order to difcover what had occafioned fo ftrange a plunging, 
during which time the fellow found means to fecret his prize, 
which he had fo artfully covered, that it might have lain many 
years without being found, had not the hiderconfeffed in what . 
manner he had difpofed of it. ‘Though the ingenuity of this 
fellow might have pleaded his pardon, yet it was judged necef- 
‘fary to punifh him, as a terror to others: he was therefore-tied 
up and feverely whipt after the manner of the difcipline of the 
navy for offences of the like nature; and this was done in pre- 
fence of the chiefs of the ifland, and a great concourfe of the 
natives who attended the execution, and looked with an evil 
eye upon thofe concerned in what they called a cruel punifh- 
ment. 

This, however, cruel as it was thought, did not deter others 
from committing the like offences; for it was not long before 
another of them was deteéted on board the fhip in thealing two 
jackets, and, being caught in the fact, was tied to the geers, 
and received twelve lafhes, 
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Muck about this time, one of the fentinels upon the watch 
unfortunately falling afleep, loft his mufket. This was judged 
to be a theft of much greater confequence than either of the 
other two; for, though it was certain they could make no bad 
ufe of one mufket, and one charge of powder and ball, yet, as 
it had been the conftant policy of thofe who vifited the ifland 
before, to keep the natives as ignorant as poffible in the ufe of 
fire-arms, the Captain determined to furnifh them with no 
means of enlarging their knowledge from any negle& of his, 
He therefore began by punifhing the fentinel in a moft exempla- 
ry manner for his breach of duty, that the natives might be. 
eye-witnefles of the feverity with which the people belonging 
to the fhip were punifhed when they committed any offence; 
and, being informed that prince Ottoo was privy to the theft, 
and that he was removed from Eparre, the royal refidence, to 
a diftant part of the country, the Captain difpatched a meffen- 
ger after him. At the fame time feveral other great men, ha- 
ving embarked in their canoes, were ome off with ali poffible 
fecrecy and hafte; but, being difcovered from the fhip, were 


inftantly purfued. ‘The Captain, who himfelf commanded in 
the purfuit, made fignals for them to bring to, to which they 
paid no regard: at length he gave orders to fire ; but, as none 


of them were hurt by that order, they rowed on. The fire was 
tenewed ; and, the bullets flying thick about their boats, they 
at length thought proper to yield. When they were taken of 
board, they were fhewn the fentinel in irons, and were given 
to underftand that he was again to be punifhed if his mutket 
Was not returned, and that he would in the end be killed for 
not killing the man in attempting to fteal and to carry it away. 
This was faid to move their pity ; for they are very compatftio- 
nate, and will weep bitterly at the fight of a perfon in the agony 
of pain; but their tears are like the tears of children, eafily 
excited, and as eafily dried up. ‘They were at the fame time 
told, that, as by their flight it was manifeft that they were not 
unacquainted with the robbery, and that there was reafon to 
fufpect, that, if prince Ottoo was not himfelf the robber, he 
had been inftrumental in promoting it, if they did not caufe it 
to be returned ina limited time, the Captain declared, with’a 
fevere tone of voice, that he would fet fire to every boat about 
the ifland, and would not leave them a fingle veflel to go out to 
fifth with. This was obferved to work a much more powerful 
effect than the method taken to excite their pity. ‘They defi- 
red to be releafed, and promifed to recover the mufket, and to 

fend it on board; and in this they kept their word. 
The very next morning a party of the natives brought it in 
akind of rapture, as if by returning itthey had delivered their 
county 
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country from impending ruin; as ruined it would certainly 
have been, had their boats been burnt. This party aflured the 
Captain, by meflage from prince Ottoo, that he had left the 
fellow, who had ftolen the mufket, dead in the woods; and 
defired an interview with him to convince him of the fa&t. The 
Captain returned for anfwer, that he would wait upon the 
prince at the royal palace, to which he might return in fafety, 
and that he wanted no other evidence of the truth. of what they 
had reported than the prince’s royal word. He difmiffed the 
meflengers with prefents ; and, to fulfil his promife, began to 

repare himfelf for a vifit to Eparre, the place appointed for the 
interview with Ottoo, for till that was obtained, and the affair 
reconciled, all trade was totally prohibited, and not a fingle 
article to be purchafed at any price. 

Next day fome of Ottoo’s chief officers came aboard, and 
acquainted the Captain, that Ottoo was ftill under great con- 
cern, and rather wifhed toreceive him at the place of his pre= 
fent refidence than at Eparre; but that, if he would conde- 
fcend to come without a guard, he would meet him at the 
palace. ‘The Captain, having nothing more in view than to 
eftablifh a good underftanding with the natives, very readily 
gave his confent to come unattended ; and farther aflured them, 
that, ifhis highnefs was ftill under any dread, he would fend 
one of his officers as a fecurity that no indignity fhould be offer- 
edto his perfon, nor any infult to any of his retinue, provided 
they behaved with becomiig refpect. This having diffipated 
his fears, the manner of the vifit was fettled, and the time 
fixed for the parties to meet, which was at nine the next 
morning. 

As the diftance from the fhip was about four miles, and no 
carriage to be got, the Captain fet out pretty early, with only 
Mr, Potter, and one or two officers, to attend him. When 
he arrived he found the prince fitting in a very penfive mood ; 
but, when he was told that the gentlemen who were now be- 
fore him were all the retinue the Captain had brought with him, 
he reaffumed a more chearful and lively air, and expreffed his 
defire to renew the peace by all the humiliating ways he could 
invent. The Captain, on the other hand, knowing the con- 
fequences of widening the breach, received his fubmiffion with 
the greateft alacrity, and entered familiarly into converfation 
with the women, who always on thefe occafions make a part 
of the company, as did the other gentlemen with thofe indifs 
ferently who compofed the circle. ‘Thus matters being cleared 
up, and all that had paft forgiven on both fides, the Captain 
was delirous of taking his leave, and, in return, invited the 
prince and his nobles to accompany him on board; but this 
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they all declined, as not being properly prepared : they howe. 
ver gave him to underftand, that it fhould not be long before 
they accepted of his invitation. Accordingly, in a few days, 
prince Ottoo, with many of his chiefs and attendants, in 
three canoes, was obferved making towards the fhip. The 
had with them, as prefents, hogs, fruit, and cloth; and they 
infifted that no return fhould be made for any thing that they 
prefented; and, not to give offence, nothing was offered ; 
but avariety of curiofities were laid in their way, which the 
Captain knew it was almoft impoffible for thofe people to refufe, 
‘They looked wifhfully at many things, but touched nothing 
‘They were prefled to dine, and they did not feem difpleafed 
with the attention paid them : they were entertained and amu- 
fed by various ways till dinner was ready, and particularly 
with mufic and dancing in a grotefque tafte, which gave them 
infinite pleafure: among humourous performances a hornpi 
was introduced, at which they could f{carce contain them{elves, 
When notice was given that dinner was upon the table, and 
chairs were fet, it was no fmall diverfion to fee the aukward 
figure they made, for they neither knew how to fit upon a chair, 
nor how to feed themfelves with a knife and fork. Their 
chiefs are fed, like children, by their fervants; but fome fou 
being prepared, and fpoons put into their hands, they made 
fhift to help themfelves with thofe, and to eat heartily. Th 
were offered wines of various forts, unmixed, and afterwards 
mixed with water, but they would drink nothing but water, 
Such is the force of cuftom, that water by them was preferred 
to the moft precious liquor the thip afforded. 

After they had dined they were again diverted with mufic 
and dancing, to which they paid the greateft attention ; andin 
the evening, after tea had been ferved up, they departed, highs 
hy delighted with their day’s entertainment. 

While thefe things were tranfa&ting on board, the launch 
was employed on fhore in getting in wood for the fhip’s ufe, 
but, as it is ufual, when the principal officers are engaged, 
and the command is entrufted to inferiors, the failors will take 
liberties on thofe occafions, which, at other times, they 
would not dare to aflume ; two of thofe who were ordered to do 


duty on board, inftead of cutting wood, ftrayed up the country 


in fearch of new miftrefles ; and before their return, the launch 
had left her ftation, and was gone on board. ‘This was a 
grievous difappointment, aud reduced the poor fellows to the 
difagr.eable alternative of either hiring a canoe to take them qn 
board, or returning to the woods to the company they had juft 
defcrted: Incither cafe they knew they fhould be punithed; 
but, forlying out, much more feverely than for immediately 
following 
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following the launch. The latter, therefore, they made their 
choice, in hope, as hope feldom deferts the enterprizing, that 
the Captain might not yet‘be made acquainted with their ab- 
fence, and that they might find favour with the officer to for 
bear complaint. They accordingly refigned themfelves to 
chance and rowed aboard ; but, unluckily for them, the re- 

rt of their crime had out-run their diligence; and the irons 
in which they were to be confined were in readinefs to be ap- 
plied as foon as they had mounted the fhip’s fide. They then 
repented, when it was too late, the exchange they had made, 
and withed they had been captives tolove, rather than prifoners 
in irons, as the evil day might have been protracted, which it 
was now no longer in their power to delay ; their punifhment, 
however, was milder than they expected, having been fenten- 
ced . to receive only fix lafhes each, when the fame offence had 
ufually been punifhed with twelve. 

Peace being now reftored, plenty fucceeded, and the fhip’s 
company were more liberally fupplied with frefh provifions, 
and at a cheaper rate than they had been at any time fince their 
arrival in Matavey-bay. 

The chiefs came now more frequently, and more familiarly, 
on board, than at firft ; and the gentlemen, particularly Mr 
Fofter, were more affiduoufly employed on fhore than had been 
hitherto remarked : pains were taken too to keep the chiefs in 
good humour, by varying the diverfions that were intended to 
amufe them, and fire-works were fometimes played off from 
the maft-head to increafe their aftonifhment, and fometimes 
from the tents to excite their admiration; the great guns, 
fhotted with round and grape, were fired off to fhew their ef= 
fects; and fometimes the marines were drawn up in order of 
battle to difplay their evolutions. 

In this manner mutual refpe& and mutual defires to pleafe 
were preferved during the fhip’s ftay : The little interruptions, 
that fometimes happened between the common people and the 
failors, were here, as in all other places, generally made up 
among themfelves ; or, if complaint was made to the officer or 
principal chief, juftice was impartially-dealt to both parties. 





The Hiftory of Fe.iciT as, the martyr, and her feven Children. 


ELICITAS was born at Rome, in the reign of Trajan the 
emperor, at a time when the general perfecution againft the 
Cariftians was beginning to fubfide. This interval of reft to 
Chriftianity ferved to fpread its doétrines, and invigorate the 
profeflors for any future contingent calamity. Felicitas was 
Xx 2 the 
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the daughter of a Roman fenator, who had been formerly con- 
verted himfelf, and gave all his family a Chriftian education. 

But chiefly this daughter engaged his greateft attention; 
fhe was the child of his age, and the object, next to heaven, 
of all his care. She was equally remarkable for fenfe and 
beauty, and added virtue to both, whieh finifhes the piCture, 
She was fought for in marriage by perfens of the greateft 
eminence then in the Roman empire, and at laft made choice 
of one who was equally zealous in the caufe of Chriftianity 
with herfelf. This couple lived together in the utmoft har. 
mony for feveral years, and had feven children, all fons, who 
were early inftructed in the principles of their parents. 

The father however dying, and Adrian afcending the throne, 
the fons, in order to fupport the honour of the family, and 
with the confent of their mother, went to the Roman army 
which was employed in ftopping the incurfions of the Parthiatis 
‘and Perfians, who now began to invade the empire. Upon 
their arrival at the army, and being dreffed in uniform, Adris 
an, in reviewing his troops, was particularly ftruck with the 


exquifite figure of the eldeft as he pafled along, but his plea 


fure ftill encreafed when he faw fix more, all of whom by their 
faces he knew to be brothers. He therefore demanded who 
they were; and, being informed, made Januarius, the eldeft, 
the tribune of his own cohort, and gave each of the reft fome 
fubordinate pofts in the army. 

The confidence he repofed in them was by no means mif- 
placed, not even the oldeft officers fhewed more clemency, 
mixed with diligence, in camp, or more bravery in the day 
of battle. In their own example they revived true military 
glory, andtaught Rome to behold the fpirit of ancient intre- 
pidity not entirely extinguifhed. The very name of Januarius 
grew terrible to the enemy, and yet the merciful manner in 
which he treated them when fubdued, and his giving them 
their liberty on condition of turning Chriftians, attracted even 
from them both love, refpect, and efteem. ' 

In this manner they continued to fight the battles of 
their country for feveral years, while every meflenger 
brought to Rome fome new accounts of their generofity, cou- 
rage, and the wounds they had received or had given. Their 
country was pleafed, and praifed their merit ; but chiefly their 
mother, though now grown old, was happy. She received 
the news of their victories with pleafure, and thanked heaven 
that gave her an opportunity of bringing into the world fo 
many heroes for the defence of their declining country. 

Upon Adrian’s return, after conquering the enemy, a triumph 
was decreed him by .the fenate, and he entered Rome in of 
ufu 
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ufual folemnities, with his whole army, captives, and fpoils 
taken from the enemy ; but in the whole proceffion none were ~ 
more remarkeble than the feven brothers, all exaétly alike, 
cloathed in fimilar armour, and all covered over with the 
wounds they had received in feveral years hard campaigns. 
The acclamations of the people were loudeft wherever they 


_ paffed by, while they moved forward with modeft and downcatt 


looks, and at laft went to pay thofe duties which were due to 
their parent. h ; 

They continued in Rome for fome years ; and, though 
they had been long bred foldiers, yet a military life only 
ferved to encreafe their love for Chriftianity, being rather 
more remarkable for their piety than valour. It was in the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius that a new perfecution commenced 
againft Chriftians of every denomination ; neither. fex, age, 
dignity, nor former fervices, were remembered, but all were 
indifcriminately dragged to execution, and fuffered all the pu- 
nifhments that barbarous fuperftition, or miftaken zeal, could 
infi&. Among the number, who were accufed of being 
Chriftians, were Felicitas, the matron, and her feven fons. The 
idolatrous priefts had long been incenfed at the numbers which 
were converted to Chriftianity by their influence, arguments, 
and'example. “They complained to the emperor then at Rome, 
reprefenting her and her fons as fo many implacable enemies 
tothe gods of Rome, and affuring him that the fecurity of 
his empire depended on appeafing the offended deities by their 
blood. They were therefore feized in their own palace, and 
orders were given from the emperor himfelf, that they fhould 
recant their opinions, or fuffer the punifhment which the ma- 
giftrates, in fuch cafes, were impowered to decree. It was in 
vain that the unhappy family remonftrated, that they had long 
faithfully ferved theiremperor and country, when their affift- 
ance was moft wanted, and that it was hard now to condemn 
them for opinions they had ever before profeffed with opennefs 
and impunity : they enlarged on the favours they received froma 
Nerva, and entreated at leaft to be refcued from the refentment 
of the priefthood, and that, if they muft fall, that it might be 
by the judgement of a fecular tribunal. Upon this the empe- 
ror’s orders were difpatched to Publius, who was then go- 
vernor of Rome, to fee juftice executed without feverity. But 
Publius himfelf was of the number of thofe who ftill adhered 
to the barbarous worfhip eftablifhed by law, and was one of 
the moft zealous perfecutors of the Chriftians that had ever 
been know before. He therefore called the Chriftian family 
into his prefence, and began with the mother, now aged 73; 
imagining that, if he could gain her, the example would influ- 
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ence her fons, at the fame time hoping that maternal tender. 
nefs would induce her to change her opinions merely to fecure 
her children. He therefore addreffed her in the language of an 
able orator, laid before her the numberlefs advantages that 
would refult to her upon her abjuring of Chriftianity, infifted 
upon the religion of her anceftors, by which they had grown 
into power and fame, and difplayed the ill confequences that 
would be the refult if Chriftianity fhoufd univerfally prevail: 
but, to thofe remonftrances, Felicitas anfwered, That the had 
Jearned the truths of religion from her very infancy, that of 
thofe fhe was thoroughly perfuaded, and to recant them now 
would only be adding falfehood to her profeffions; fhe knew 
all that could be done againft her, and was prepared to receive 
it; her anceftors had many of them died for their country, the 
. was determined to be greater ftill, and to die for her God. . 
The magiftrate now began to change his language, and let 
her underftand the tortures that were prepared in cafe 
the fhould refufe. But Felicitas, with a look of the utmok 
intrepidity, regarding her children that ftood round her, re- 
plied, That the had feven fons who were not terrified when fur- 
rounded with dangers, and that fhe would thew herfelf wor- 
thy tobetheir mother. Publius, furprized at the refolution of 
her reply, endeavoured to bring her to compliance, by obferving 
that, though fhe had no confideration for her own life, yet he 
hoped fhe would have fome tendernefs on the lives of her 
children. ‘To which fhe anfwered, That life and death were 
things of but fmall confequence in her account, and that 
whether her children lived or died, fhe hoped they would: be- 


have like profeflors of Chriftianity, like foldiers, and like 


men. 

This was the firft conference, and was held privately at the 
governor’s own houfe ; but the next day he took his feat in 
the place appointed for the public examination of criminals, 
and ordered the prifoners to be condu&ted from their dun- 
geons into his prefence. Upon their appearance, he again ace 
cofted the heroic mother, obferving that her life might be 
indifferent to her, as fhe had not long to live, yet it was her 
duty to regard her children, whofe flourifhing youth promifed 
long fervices to fociety. No, replied the undaunted matron, 
they have long fought for their ungrateful country ; their God 


now calls for an exertion of their courage ; and, as they for-: 


merly toiled for a tranfitory reward, let them now manfully 


fight for rewards which fhall be eternal, ‘The warmth of | 


this reply raifed all the judge’s indignation; he confidered it 
as an infult upon his authority, and ordered her to be ftruck 
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on the face for her prefumption, and to be inftantly removed 
from the tribunal. 

The judge now fignified his defire to examine the fons, which 
he undertook to do feparately ; and Januarius, the tribune, 
was firft brought to his trial. The governor attempted to 
fhake his conftancy by fhewing him what preferments, autho- 
rized by the emperor himfelf, would attend his conforming to 
the religion by law eftablithed ; at the fame time laying before 
him what cruel tortures muft attend his refufal. But Janua- 
rius ftill remained inflexible ; and, fhewing his bofom all covered 


‘with wounds, Think you, crieshe, that I, whohave borne all 


thefe in fighting for you, while you remained inactive here, 
will fear to receive a thoufand for that mafter who died for me ; 
no! prepare your whips and torments, at leaft you fhall find 
that, as I havegiven my fellow foldiers an exatnple .how to 
five, they fhall fee in me an example how to die. Fhis reply 
only exafperated the governor ftill the more; he therefore or- 
dered him to be immediately whipped in’ his prefence, at the 
fame time loading him with inveétives. While the orders were 
performing, Felix, the fecond fon of the illuftrious family, 
was next called to the tribunal, who followed his brother’s 
example, and met with the fame treatment. Philip, the third 
brother, was then brought forward, and told that the empe- 
ror’s orders were that he fhould facrifice to Mars; to which he 
replied, that the God, which had given him courage in battle, 
he facrificed to every day; but while he had life he would 
never quit his ftandard, nor: by a bafe defertion gain fafety 
here, by the lofs of immortality. In this manner the reft 
were brought up, who ali perfifted in their adherence to’ Chrif- 
tianity. But the governor had fome hopes of prevailing with 
the youngeft, as he-was yet but a mere youth, and confe- 
quently unable to refute the objections which-could be brought 
againft his opinions. ‘There was therefore every method tried 
to influence him: he was told that the emperor had a right to 
challenge his obedience preferable to his mother, and had it 
in his power to exact it under fevere penalties. But Sylvanus, 
the young Chriftian, replied, that ic was true, he owed the 
emperor his duty, but then hisGod challenged it firft; that 
gratitude, juftice, and every other motive, confpired to make 
him the fervant firft of a heavenly mafter ; and, when his due 
ties to him were fulfilled, that then he might difcharge all that 
was due to his temporal fovereign. 

In this manner they were brought to and from the tribunal 
for feveral days, and allowed in prifon nothing but bread and 
water ; yet ftill they continued fixed in their refolutions of dy- 
Mg, anc ferved to encourage each other in jetting an “> 
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ofheroic, or rather Chriftian, fortitude. At length how. 
ever the emperor’s orders for their execution arrived ; and th 
were all taken from prifon, the mother to be beheaded, and 
ee whipped to death with cords loaded with plummets 
of ead. , : 

The terrible proceffion began from the prifon-gates: the 
mother, with a firm and refolute countenance, marched firft, and 
the fons followed, laden with chains, and attended by the exe- 
cutioners with the inftruments of death in their hands. This 
was avery different proceffion from that in which they had 
fome. years before traverfed the ftreets of Rome, when they 
were crowned with garlands and faluted with acclamations in 
every ftreet. Yet thofe very looks which after victory were 
modeft, now aflumed a noble majeftic feverity, and th 
walked forward through pitying multitudes, their eyes direéted 
to that heaven, to which the honourable martyrs were haftening, 


When come to the place of execution, they were unbound in| 


order to take leave of each other, and the mother fondly hang- 
ing on the face of her eldeft fon, who was firft to undergo the 
torture, is faid to have fpoken in the following manner. « I 
thought myfelf once happy in having fo many children to pre- 
fent tomy country, I am now ftill more happy in having fo 
many to offer tomy God. Bleft, :bleft, be the day on which 
you were born, and the pangs which | felt in bringing you 
into the world. O my boy, my foldier, my hero, my Crit 
tian, this, this, is the day of triumph: I fhall have more 
fatisfaction in counting your groans, and gazing at your 
agonies, than when, crowned with conqueft, you triumph- 
antly entered the ftreets of Rome; as for my. own life, it 
is worn to the very laft dregs, and cannot be a prefent fo 
acceptable to heaven as thine: perfevere to the laft, and we 
fhall in a few minutes meet together, where we fhall fear no 
future difturbance from men, and no ingratitude from our 
country.” ' 

The executioner now began to infli&t the dreadful punifh- 
ment ; and the mother, without fainting, or in the leaft betray- 
ing any of the weaknefles of her fex, continued to look on. 
Januarius kept his eye ftill directed to heaven, nor could 
the feverity of his torture, nor the infults of the executioners, 
draw from hima fingle groan. In the fame manner the reft 
of her children took leave ; and even the fpectators, averfe as 
they were tothe Chriftians, could not refrain. fhedding tears 
on this horrid occafion. Felicitas looked on {till, witha fleady 
and untroubled countenance, till it came to the turn of her 
youngeft child, who, with looks ftill blooming with youth 
and beauty, came to take his lait farewel. Upon his coming 
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up to embrace her, her fpirits could no longer contain, but fhe 
burft intoaflood of tears, and bung upon his neek, for fome 
time, ina tranfport of unfpeakable forrow. At laft, refuming 
her former fortitude : “* O thou, my all that’s now left me, 
my youngett, lait, dear, child, refift but a few moments, and 
we fhall be foon together; I have now but one fhort pang, 
and all will be over; all mankind are fet againft us, and 
what have we to do amongft them? no, my child, let 
us goto a place of endlefs reft, where the good fhall meet 
friends like themfelves, and the wicked cannot intrude to 
moleft us. Look upon the poor mangled bodies of your 
already-happy brethren ; what is there terrible in death when 
attended with thofe rewards which fhall cfown the ‘ighteous ; 
they are now looking on in happinefs upon us two miferable 
Creatures as we are, thus ftruggling under, thus loaded with, 
calamity.” 

When all the fons were thus tortured to death, it at laft 
came to the matron’s turn to fuffer: but their fortitude feemed 
nothing when compared to her’s : fhe received the flroke with 
looks of greater joy than fhe had ever before teftified, and 
bravely fet the furviving world a pattern of conftancy, piety, 
and maternal tendernefs. St. Gregory obferved, that fhe 
feemed as much afraid of leaving her children in the world as 
other parents are of furviving them. 





To the Evrtor of th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


Ye realms! yet unreveal’d to human fight, 
Ye gods! who rule the regions of the nights 
Ye gliding ghofts ! permit me to relate 
The myftic wonders of your filent fate. 
‘ Drypen’s VirGit. 
‘SIR, 
HE late Mr. Addifon has given us, in two, excellent 
papers*, the notions of the ancients concerning the foul 
ina feparate ftate, its employment, its joys and punifhments 5 
collected chiefly from Homer and Virgil. He introduces his 
. account of them in this manner : 

‘¢ 1 am more pleafed to range through that haif of eternity 
which is itill. to come, than to look on that which is already 
run out; becaufe I know I have a real fhare and intereit in 
the one, whereas all that was tranfacted in the other can be 
Only matter of curiofity tome. On this account 1 have been 

Vox. III. Yy always | 
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always very much delighted with meditating on the foul’ 
immortality, and in reading the feveral notions, which the 
wifeft men, both ancient and modern, have entertained on 
that fubje&t. What the opinions of the greateft philofophers 
have been, I have feveral times hinted at; it may alfo be 
worth while to confider what men of the moft exalted genius 
and elevated imagination, have thought of this matter. 

“* Among thefe, Homer ftands up as a prodigy of mankind, 
who looks down upon the reft of human creatures as a fpecies 
beneath him. 

s¢ We may guefs, from his relation, what were the common 
opinions in his time, concerning the ftate of the foul after 
death.” , ' 

I will now proceed, Mr. Editor, with your leave, to lay 
before your readers, by way of fupplement to the papers quoted 
above, the fentiments of that fublime poet, Pindar, on this 
fubje&, ina plain and fimple drefs, ftripped of poetical ornae 
ments. 


Pindar’s Defcription of the State of Jeparate Souls, from bis 
Second Olympia. . 


“¢ The fouls of thofe, who have taken virtue for their guide, 
in this life, enjoy a calm repofe after death, and a perpetual fiin- 
fhine. No more they wage war, no more vex an ungrateful 
foil, nor undertake hazardous voyages. They live with the 


gods, and areemancipated from every care and forrow. But . 


the wicked lie in darknefs, and fuffer the punifhments due to 
the crimes they committed in this world. 

‘¢ The virtuous, on the contrary, enjoy uninterrupted health 
in the happy iflands, and are therefore fanned by gentle breezes, 
Bloffoms and fruits flourifh together, and the face of nature 
wears an unfading bloom.” 

Mr. Dryden, fomewhere fays, that he would have given ag 
hundred guineas to have been the author of the following liges 
of Sternhold and Hopkins : 


On cherubs and on cherubims 
Full royally he rode ; 
And, on the wings of mighty winds, 
‘ Came flying all abroad. 

This proves that no man ever wrote fo defpicably but upoy 
fome occafions he writes well. A fimilar inftance of this fort 
is in a verfion of the Plalms of K. David, by K. James the firft. 
That monarch, although avery indifferent poet, yet in the 

following 
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following ftanzas he excels any who have attempted a tranfla- 
tion of the Pfalms ; fpeaking of the works of creation, and the ~ 
yarious forms which the face of nature aflumes in the revolu- 
tion of a year : | 
The chearful day belongs to thee, 
To thee the gloomy night ; 
Thou, with the fun’s refplendent beams, 
Prepared has the light ; 
Earth’s borders thou eftablifi’d 
In all its various forms ; 
Thou mad’ji the fummer fmile with flow’rs, 
The winter frown with forms. 


Nothing can be more poetical than reprefenting the fummer 
asf{miling with flowers, and the winter as frowning with 
ftorms ; and, had that prince wrote every thingin the fame 
fpirit, his reputation as a poet would have made fome com- 
penfation for his inability as a monarch, 





see 


Defcription of a barren-appearing Mountain. 


HOPE the following littlé defcription of a barren-appearing 
I mountain will prove agreeable to your readers. The 
mountain I am fpeaking of is, in my opinion, (though I 
traverfed the blue mountains in Jamaica,) the moft fingular 
and aftonifhing produ@tion of nature in the whole world; and 
made ftill more fo, by being the refidence of a great number 
of devout and pious men, who: have given up every worldly 
enjoyment, and denied themfelves even the pleafures of fociety, 
that they may employ every hour of their lives to the fervice 
ofGod. Very few people in England are acquainted with 


--the name even of the Holy Mountain of Montferrat, and thofe 


who are have had rather a fabulous defcription of it, from 
Mr. Udal ap Rhys, agentleman, (if fuch a one exifts,) who 
did not, I prefume, write from the information of his own eyes, 
but that of other travellers. 

This ftupendous mountain has lifted up its head to an a- 
mazing height, and in a moft wonderful form, in the very 
middle of alarge,- extenfive, and fruitful, plain. It is about 
thirty miles from Barcelona, and in the principality of Cata- 
tonia, The Spaniards fay, it isa block of coarfe jafper ; but, 
to me, it has more the appearance of what is called the /apzs 
Helmontii ; and thefe petrefaGtions ftand one againft another, 
in the form of cones, of various fizes, and preienting at one 
view an infinite number of their pointed heads, ranging one . 
above the other to an incredible height. A few days fince I 
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fet out, on mule-back, from the village in which I write thi 
letter, which is fituated at the foot of the mountain, and, after 


afcending it three full hours, we arrived at the royal convent of : 


Neuftra Segnora, which is about half-way up the mountain; 
a convent, which, befide poffefling-the image of the holy 
virgin, has in itan infinite number of jewels, and works of 
gold and filver, of great value, which have been prefented by 
emperors and kings, and other pious people, to adorn the 
image of the holy virgin. Upon my arrival at the convent, 
with two or three female friends, we were received, by pere 
Pafcal, one of the monks, with the utmoft politenefs, who 
fhewed us into a decent and comfortable apartment, and, 
during the few days we ftaid, omitted no attention that good. 
breeding could fuggeft, and ftrangers of any rank could have ex- 
pected. The next morning we were fhewn the treafures of 
the convent, and in the afternoon we vifited four of the 
thirteen hermitages, which ftand at an immenfe height above 
the convent, and which are approached by fteps cut into the 


rock, and inmany places almoft perpendicular. I found it 


two thoufand three hundred paces to the firft hermitage: curio- 
fity invited us up this dangerous, though folid, ladder ; delight 


and aftonifhment were our reward ; for we found there the - 


hermit’s cell, his chapel, his garden fituated above the clouds, 
fhaded by the tall cyprefs and the creeping vine, and perfumed 
by the fragrance of a hundred aromatic fhrubs and plants, 
growing fpontaneoufly on every fide. Great, however, as our 
curiofity was to fee the holy inhabitant of this little but de- 
lightful habitation, he had none to fee us; his door was faft, 
nor would he hearken to the calls of men of the world: fome, 
however, of the hermits are not fo auftere, but converfe with 


ftrangers, who rifque their lives and Jimbs to vifit them; and 


one in particular, whofe cellI have not yet vifited, has the 
power of calling about him the birds of the mountain, 
when he pleafes, which fettle on his hand, and eat the bread 
and grain from his mouth, while others are hovering about to 
partake of his bounty ; but what is ftill more fingular than all, 
is, that a blind mule afcends this mountain twice a week with- 
out any driver, and leaves at each hermitage, in proper order, 
provifions for the hermit, and, having executed his tafk with 
punctuality, returns to the convent below. I have not yet feen 
the mule make this journey, butI faw, on mine, many ftrong 
marks of his foot{teps and leavings; and yet I do aver, that 
it appears to me as impoffible for a quadruped of that kind to go 
up the ftepsI did, as to go up a mafon’s ladder to the top of a 
houfe; butI will fay no more at prefent of this wonderful 
mountain, becaufe I have taken a hermitage at the bottom of 


its 
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it, that I may feaft my eyes for a month with its beauties, and 
vifit it frequently, as well as fee thofe who vifit it; for not a. 
day paffes, but a great number of pilgrims and ftrangers ap- * - 
proach it with reverential awe, and one particular day in the 
year not lefs than feven thoufand perfons vifit it. People of 
condition pay moderately for what they eat at the convent, but 
the poor are fed for three days gratis ; and yet the convent itfelf 
is fupported by charity. 

December 8, 1775- A.W. 





A DiaLocue between Father and Son. Continued from Page 302. 
DETRACTOR. 


Son. 


A Splenetic detractor, excellent at mifreprefenting, mif- 


underftanding, and mifinterpreting, his neighbour’s 
thoughts, words, and actions, made it his bufinefs to raife 
falfe reports, or, by repeating others lies, to adopt them his 
own. 

He dealt much in malicious infinuations, and in finifter and 
covert reflections ; uttering his calumnies and flanders in fuch 
ambiguous words, and half fentences, as left worfe to be 
guefled at than he durft exprefs. 

All his ftories began with an ‘* it is whifpered,” or an “1 
have heard,” é&¢. And he never feconded a commendation, 
but merely to fmooth the way to fome malicious remarks upon 
the party’s defects, concluding ftill with an, * oh! but;” or 
an ** I could wifh one thing amended ;” which one thing he 
took care fhould blur all his former commendations. 

When, by the party’s prefence, his tongue happened to be 
bound to its good behaviour, his mien, eyes, tone of voice, 
malicious {miles, myfterious filence, or equivocal and ill- 
meaning-expreflions, difcovered the rancour of his envenomed — 
mind. 

Where he knew nothing of a perfon, he would feem to 
fpeak riddles, as if he could tell ftrange ftories if he would; 
and after racking his invention to the utmoft, cry, * but he 
is my friend, and therefore I muft hold my peace.” 

He had ever an invidious eye upon the clergy, and men 
eminent for virtue, watching their halting ; and, if any the 
leaft obliquity could be fpied, ufed them worfe than the vileft — 
malefaGors. 

At length, Wifeman, who was come to fee Youth, his 
kinfman, afked the difference between fmiting with the aye 

an 





. 
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and akilling tongue at which, Detractor, being dumb-found- 
ed, threw down his club, and left the room. ‘ 

' Farner. Be not an Argus abroad, and a mole at home, 
Think it no part of your bufinefs curioufly to fearch into other mens 
fives, but narrowly infpeé? your own errors. It is much better 
to mend one fault in yourf:if, than to find a hundred in youy 
neighbour. 

It is a maxim in heraldry, that all animals, borne in arms oy 
enfigns, are to be interpreted according to their moft innocent and 
noble qualities; as, if a lion be the charge of an efcutcheon, valour 
and watchfulnefs are thereby reprefented, not cruelty and rapine; 
and if a ferpent, not venom and malice, but wifdom and jubtilty. 

riftianity teaches us the fame rule in blazoning our neighbours 
corre and Solomon tells us*, He that uttereth a flander is 
a fool. 

Sin, alas! fome can no more live a day without calumny and de- 
traétion, than Mithridates could without poifon ; but, like the looving« 
glaffes in the temple of Smyrna, reprefent the faireft and beft-feaiured 
face exceeding ugly anddeformed ; without confidering, that whofo 
falls his neighbours credit at a low rate, makes the market for others 
to buy his own at the fame price. 

Give no ear to fuch as feek to purchafe your favour by malevolent 
reports. ; 

Officious tale-bearers are a peft to government, converfation, 
focieties, relations, and families. 

What mifchief isit the craft and fubtilty of a double tongue cane 
not work upon a credulous fool ! 

[Plautus fays, tale-bearers ought to be hung up by the tongue, 
tale-hearers by the ears.] 

One begins a whifper, another makes it a report, a third enlarges 
it to a@ dangerous calumny, a fourth adds fomewhat of bis own, 
which is augmented and divulged by a thoufand. 


<¢ On eagles wings immortal fcandals fly, 
While virtuous actions are but born — and die.” 


[ He, whofe guilty confcience reflects difmal images of bimfelf, is 
willing to put the like ugly fhape upon others, and to conclude alt 
men the fame, were they clofely infpected; and, when he can fee 
but the leaft glimmering of a fault, takes it as a proof of bis hy- 
sn and, with an envious joy, calls in as many fpectators as be 
can. 

The mifchief is, mankind being apter to believe evil than goods 
even doubtful accufations leave a fiain behind them, and often prove 
indelible injuries ta the party accufed. = tot 
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Believe nothing againft another but upon good authority 5 neither 
Yeport what may hurt another, unlefs it be a greater hurt to con 
cealit. Goon. 


ENVIOSO. 


Son. A pale, lean, ghaftly, carcafs, quickened with envy, 
that would have willingly loft one eye, fo his fellow might 
lofe both, was ftill putting in caveats againft mens good 
thoughts of others; and had a tongue fo like DetraGtor’s, his 
mouth was ever full of obloquy. 

His neighbour’s welfare, or his own woe, caufed the like 
fournefs in his looks. | 

His mind had the vapours: a fweet report of any raifed in 
him the like paffions ugly women have when the beautiful 
are courted in their prefence, and would throw him into con- 
vulfions and agonies. 

Commend a good divine, he would cry, hypocrify; a 
philologer, pedantry; a poet, rhiming; a fchoolman, dull 
wrangling; a fharp conceit, roguifhnefs ; an honeft man, 
plaufibility: or, indeed, commend any, but himfelf, and he 
was ftiil furnifhed with a pifh before-hand. 

The news of his kinfman being preferred at court mortified 
him extremely ; the more it was talked of, the more wafpith 
he grew ; fay what you would, either the place was not fit 
for the man, or the man for the place. 

Mean while that gentleman entering the room, the extreme 
violence Enviofo did his nature, in paying a hollow gratula- 
tion, fet all the company laughing. 

FatHer. Envy is a common difeafe, as old as Cain, and 
almoft natural to us; fcarce two great fcholars in an age, but with 
bitter inveétives fall foul on each other and their adherents ; Scotijts, 
Thomifts, Reals, Nominals, Plato and Ariftotle, Galenijls and 
Paracelfians, Sc. It holds in all profeffions, producing wrath, 
grief, detradction, difdain, murmuring, hatred, &e. 


%¢ Invidia eft umbra virtutis.” 


Themiftocles, being young, faid, He had not done any notable thing, 
becaufe he was not envied. 

[Plutarch tells us, that, upon Ariflides’s banifhment, a plebeian, 
who had moved for oftraci{m, being afked what difpleafure Ariftides 
had done him, anfwered, None, neither do I know him; but it 
grieves me to hear every bedy call him a jufi man. ] 

Againft 
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Againft envy furnifh yoarfelf with divine precepts*. Balance 
your heart with love, charity, ee : and patience. 

Be content with your condition. Say, with holy Facobt, Lord, I 
am not worthy of the leaft of all thy mercies; and pray often, in thé 
woice of the church, Frem envy, hatred, and malice, good Lord, 
deliver us. Go on. 


FLATTERER. 


Son. A Flatterer, with a fleering countenance, that had 
an art of making fools madmen, feemed to dedicate all hig 
faculties to the fervice of a youth that fat riext him, whofe 
mien, ftrength, courage, wit, or eftate, were ever the fub« 
jects of his talk ; which was always full of wondering inters 
jections and fuperlative titles, accompanied with fuch an excefs 
of good words, as people generally ufe to cover fomething 
that is to gain admittance under a difguife. 

His cunning confifted much in fanning Youth’s vanity to 
a flame, by fetting him at every turn to talking of himfelf; 
to which difcourfe, how impertinent foever, Wheedle gave ait 
applaufive attention, ftill throwing praifes in Youth’s way, 
and never finding any fault with him, but for his virtues: as; 
Dear fir, you are too good, toojuft, too honeft, &c. 

FaTHER. Praife makes a wife man moce/t, a foal arrogant. But 
frattery is compounded of the moft fordid hateful qualities incident 
to mankind, viz. lying, fervility, and treachery. 

A man that flatters bis neighbour fpreads a net for his feet}. 


S¢ Mel in ore, verba lactis, 
Fel in corde, fraus in factis.” 


A pretence of kindnefs is the univerfal fale to all bafe projects; 
by it men are robbed of their fortune, women of their honour. 

This every one knows, and that a fupine credulous facility expofes 
us at once to be a prey and laughing-ftock ; yet the heart has no avenue 
Je open toany thing as to flattery, which, like fome enchantment, 
lays all its guards afleep. 

He that reviles me, it may be, calls me fool; but he that flatters 
me, if I take not good heed, will make me fo. 

en flattered, remember the Spanifh proverb : 


‘¢ Menca la cola el can, 
No por ti, fino por el pan.” 


The dog wags his tail, not for thee, but for the bread. 


if 


® Rom. xiii. 13. Gal. v. 21. 1 Pet. ii. 1. + Gen. xxii. 10s 
q Prov. xxix. 5. 
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If we did not flatter ourfelues, the flattery of others could do us 
little harm. Goon. 


HYPOCRITE. 


Son. A Hypocrite, who could bend either in the houfe 
of God or Rimmon, declared for moderation, and com- . 
plained much of mankind’s want of charity; but, whilft in 
the midway, between Bethel and Baal, he wrought, moles 
like, to throw up fears and jealoufies, to difturb the nation’s 
peace, till, growing drunk, he dropt his mafk, turned the 
church-patty’s gnats into camels, and, by grofs reflections 
upon the miniftry, wounded royal authority, through the 
fides of pretended evil confellors. ; 

FaTHER. A virtuous man will do that alone in a defert, which 
the hypocrite would not do, if he thought it would not be knawn. 


‘¢ Oft under neighb’ring good vice flirouded lies.” 


Hypocrify is a homage vice pays to virtue: it fpeaks all manner 
of languages, ats all parts, even that of impartiality; yet nothing 
is fo foort-lived as Hypocrify: heavy cenfuring of others for little 
faults, boafting his own goodnefs, the unequal beating of the pulfe 
in matters of piety, which are hard, firong, and quick; in public 
ations, weak, foft, and dull; in private matters, foon difcover 
the Endor devil in the prophet’s mantle. _ 

Shun fuch as are ever fly-blowing people’s ears, to breed maggots in 
their heads, aid filth in their mouths, to befpatter church and ftate. 

Let every foul be fubjeé? unto the higher powers, for there is no 
power but of God, the powers that be are ordained of God *. 

God ordained, viz. invented and ratified the office, and he ape 
points, or permits, the perfon that executes it. 


“< Study thyfelf, what rank or what degree, 
The wife Creator hath ordain’d for thee ; 

And all the offices of that eftate 

Perform, and with thy ptudence guide thy fate.” 


It is extreme impudence, in private perfons, to cenfure fuperiors, 
who, flanding vipon much higher ground, fee things in a better light, 
and aét by motives hid from vulgar eyes. 

The duty of obeying is no lefs of divine appointment than the 
authority of commanding: 

He that forgets to render tribute to whom tribute, fear to whom 
fear, and honour to whom honour, ts due, fhould do well to remember, 

Von. UI. Zia princes 


* Rom. xiii. 16 
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princes have long hands, they catch afar off, and their blows art 

atal. | 
fe Yet, as in Solomon's time, every fool will be meddling+. Go on. 


IMPERTINENT.- 


Sox. .AnImpertinent, whofe breath fmelt worfe than an 
old man’s, pofiefled with the fury of talking, feemed to 
miftake the nofe. for the ears; and, with the pattering of his 
lips, frequently befpattered his auditor’s face. wi 

He was as full of prattle as a fwallow, ufed fevera| motions 
with his head and harids to extort attention, and, at the period 
of every fentence, jogged and punched with his elbows thale 
that fat next him, crying out, Is not this true; fir? have I 
not faid right now, fir? is not this to the purpofe?. ptayy 
what do you think of it, fir? what is your judgement of the 
matter ? 

Ifany began to fpeak, let the fubject be what it would; ‘he 
would fhake his head, twirtkle his eyes, then fnigger, and 
tell them they miftook the thing; but he took it right; heat 
him, and he would make it clear as the fun at noori-day. __ 

In telling his tale, he would frequently. lofe his breath, andj 
before he recovered it, forget his difcoutfe, and afk what he 
was going to fay, or fall upon fome other conceit, quite fortign 
to his purpofe. 

& Bit fill bis tongue ran on, the le 

Of weight it bore, with greater cafe ; 

And, with its everlafling clack, 

Set all mens ears upon the rack.” 

At length, ftumbling on his wife arid children, I$ not my 
wife, quoth he: 4 lovely woman? upon my word, fhe has 
wit at will; it is hot to be thought how prudently fhe manages 
affairs, ' Vs be 

“You never faw, in all your life, a prettier boy than mine, 
he has fuch {weet features, and fo many ingenious conceits, 
that —. sh 

He had goneon,. but Morofo interrupted him, by bawling 
out, Sir, fir, Dr. Lock fays, Troubling company with one’ 
wife and children is fo far like laying them to the parifh, that 
every one will think himfelf etkotend. 

FATHER. Fools were ever ag of egotifms. Tae 

An infatiate appetite of tattling expofes and betrays men to great 
contradittion and reproach, and deprives them of the benefit they 
might reap from the difcourfe of others. y 


t Prov. xX, 3 
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Af fpeech be not material and ufeful, it is tedious and impertinent, 
efpecially when people [peak with their elbows, or 
s¢ As Spaniards talk in dialogues, 
‘Of heads and fhoulders, pods and fhrugs.” 
< [What is folly in the fpeaker being pain in the bearer: he tha. 
is greedy of [peaking is always near being put to filence and fhame.] 
~ “But who was the knave you mentioned? — 


KNAVE, 





“Son. Mr. told me Knave (formerly a juggler) was 
now a ftock-jobber, and, from the black art of felling bear- 
fkins, arrived to be one of the clicque, kept’ advice-boats 
and laid-horfes, that brought him news before the poft came 
in, fo that he wagered great fums upon certainties. it 
~ He was ever plotting and contriving, how, by fham letters, 
lies, and ftories, to raife and lower ftock, as belt fuited his 


~ purpofe ; and, when he could not perfuade a cully into a bars 


gain, he would entice him to drink, and ftrip him at play. 

By thefe, and a thoufand other cheats, he lived upon Tole, ¥ 
as naturally as {piders upon flies. er > 
" FaTHER. Stock-jobbing is a fort of worldly policy, confifting 
of 4 certain dexterity or art of managing bufine/s to a man’s ee 
advantage; kind of trick, a fleight not to be got by fludy, but a 
converfe learned not from books but men; and thofe,’ for the moft 
part, the very seorflof men of all forts, ways, and profefions- 

[What is acquired by tricking and cheating, like the goods of them 
that die of the plague, commonly brings the pe with it, and, like 
rufly iron, eats out its own fubftunce.] ; 

“Never play the fhark upon any, neither take advantage of the 
ignorance, prodigality, or neceffity, of another. , 
[here is nothing worth being difhoneft. Crimes, though fecret, 
are never fecure: providence bas fet up racks and gibbets in the con- 
Giences of tranfgreffors ; they all carry Cain’s fears * about them : 
he that deferves punifoment expects it, and is ever in apprebenfion 
until detected ; bis very fleep 1s pain ul, and life a terror. 

An evil confeience dares affault a Saul on the throne, and a Fudas 
with a bag fuil of money. — . 

Confcience, being Beas judge, and jury, feldom fails to co-operate - 
with divine juftice in punifhing the criminal. 4 

The devil, by foewing wretches their fin, but not their Saviour, 
drives to defpair; which makes many do juffice on themfelves, for 
the injuftice they have done to others. 


Zz2 The 


* Gen. iv. 14 
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The Life and Character of Chriftina, Queen of Sweden. 
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HRISTINA, queen of Sweden, the only furviving iffue fa 
of the great Guftavus Adolphus, the fecond of that name, lin 


was declared queen of Sweden in the year 1663. 
During her minority, fhe made fuch progrefs under the in- fhe 
ftructions of excellent tutors, as to become the prodigy of the 


box 
age. At eighteen fhe took the reins of government into her wo 
own hands; and reigned glorioufly ten years, At the end of an 
i, which, to the world’s great furprize, fhe refigned her crown dif 
i and changed her religion, turning Roman-Catholic. fti 
‘i She had drawn all thofe ingenious perfons of the age into _ ke 
i Sweden, who could in any manner contribute to her infor- ru 
( mation. The difpleafure of not finding any fuch among her tu 
i own fubjets had given her a difguft againft reigning over a fo 
i people who were mere foldiers. She thought it better to live o! 
with men who cultivated their rational faculties, than to come I 
i mand over thofe who were illiterate and without genius. She 5 
ti had ftudied all the fciences in a climate where they were then j 
i unknown. Her defign was to retire into the center of them fc 
in Italy; and fhe came into France only in her way thither. o 
q Her tafte determined her to fix at Rome ; and with this defign v 
i fhe quitted the Lutheran religion for the Catholic; fhe was fi 
r indifferent with regard to either, and made no fcruple to con- tl 
4 form, in appearance, to the fentiments of the people with a 





whom fhe intended to pafs her life. r 
i, Her genius was one of the vafteft and moft univerfal that r 
1 ever was. She underftood eleven languages, among which : 
i, were Greek, (and in that fhe was acritic,) Hebrew and Arabic. t 
ti She wrote readily and elegantly in French, Italian, High- 
\l Dutch, and Latin, befides the Swedifh, her mother-tongue ; 
\\ fhe underftood philofophy, hiftory, antiquities, the mathema- 
d tics, and chemiftry. She was a good critic; wrote verfes 
ql with the utmoft purity and elegance; and was a connoifeufe, 
as well as an admirer of the belles lettres. 
| She was the greateft encourager of arts and fciences, of 
learning and learned men, in proportion to her abilities, that 
ever lived ; and in that refpeét was generous and liberal to 
i profufion.. 
She amaffed, with infinite expence, a prodigious collection of 
| books, paintings, ftatues, bas-reliefs, and medals ; at the fame 
time fhewing herfelf a princefs of bufinefs, politic in council, 
and dextrous in negotiation. 

A man, who had been honoured with her peculiar intimacy, 
defcribes her more minutely, as follows: . 
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‘¢ She is low in ftature; her forehead is large; her eyes 
very full and bright, and withal very lovely. Her nofe is 
aquiline, -her mouth middling wide and handfome.. She hath 
nothing feminine about her but the fex. Her voice is mafcu- 
line, and fo is hér manner of fpeaking, movement, and gef- 
ture. I feeher on horfe-back almoft every day ; and, though 
fhe fits in her faddle as ladies do, yet fhe fhakes and bends her 
body in fuch a manner, as that one, who is not very near her, 
wou!4 take her fora man. When fhe rides, fhe wears a hat 
and waiftcoat, after the Spanifh fafhion. Her fkirts alone 
difcover herto be awoman. She keeps but one foot in the 
ftirrup, and yet fhe rides fo hardily, that none are able to 
keep up with her. One would think her flying rather than 
running. Our mafter, the king of Spain, hath defired her pic- 
ture, ina riding pofture, to be fent him. Her riding garb is 
fo far from being coftly, that I fcarce believe it is worth four 
or five ducats. At court fhe wearscloaths fo very plain, that 
I never faw any gold or filver about her, but a fingle, ring. 
She takes no manner of care in decking her perfon; fhe ad- 
juts her hair but once a week; and fometimes only once a 
fortnight. On Sundays fhe fpends half an hour in dreffing, 
on week-days fcarce a quarter. I have fometimes, when [ 
was ‘ifeourhng with her, feen her cloaths ftained with man 
fpots of ink, occafioned by her writing muchs and even fome- 
times torn. When fhe is advifed to beftow more pains in 
adorning her perfon, fhe fays, that it is an idle employ- 
ment. She allots three or four hours to fleep, and never 
more. She goes to-bed very late and rifes early. I have 
known her live in this manner conftantly for eighteen months 
together, é 

“© When fhe rifes in the morning, fhe {pends five hours in 
reading various books. She thinks herfelf a martyr when fhe 
is obliged to eat in public. At other times fhe never fits 
above half an hour attable; fhe drinks water only. She hath 
never been heard to complain of her victuals, whether they 
were well or ill cooked. I have feen her often at meals, and 
obferved the difhes fhe ate of ; they were always plain; the 
reft were fent off untouched, I have heard her fay, fhe never 
was difturbed by any thing ; that fhe knows nothing fo impor- 
tant, fo crofs, or fo noxious, that could rob her of her tran- 
quillity of mind. She fays, fhe regards death no more than 
fleep. Inthe fevereft winter fhe goes out into the fields, in 
her coach, inthe dead of night, fometimes four and fometimes 
fix hours together. She allots her mornings to public affairs, 
and goes every day to the fenate, or rather to her council. 
J have known her, immediately after being let blood, go to “ 
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¢auncil and there remain fiye hours. She was once in a fever- 
if diforder for twenty-eight days together; and yet never in 
all that time omitted the management of public affairs. She fays, 
that itis a duty, required of her Py her Maker, to take the beft 
care fhe can of the concerns of the kingdom; that the will do 
what in her lies ; that, if things fucceed not as may be withed 
fhe fhall haye this comfort, that nothing hath been wantin 
on her part. She adminifters and finithes all public bufinefs 
herfelf. . The ambafladors of potentates tranfact every . thing 
with her in perfon, and are remitted to no minifter or fecretary, 
When the gives public audiences to ambaffadors, fhe alone 
akes all the anfwers to them. It is fearcely to be believed 
. it is what I fee every day, that thefe very Swedith generals 
whofe name and arms have fo long made Germany tremble, 
in her prefence ftand fpeechlefs, as if they were du b 
and feem to be in the greateft confufion. She was fearc 
feyen years old when the loft her father. Who con} 
believe that the daughter, at the age of twenty-feven, could fy 
eftablifh her power in a kingdom, the conftitution whereof 
is pretty free, as torule alone, depend upon the wills and 
councils of none, be under the influence of none, but alone 
adminifter, conduct, and finifh, every thing? She is curious of 
knowing eyery thing that relates to government. She reads 
all treaties concerning ftate affairs, however tedious and pralix. 
I knew, upon a certain occafion, that when treaties were 
prefented to her, containing twenty-eight fheets, fhe read them 
all over, rendered them in Latin, and explained them to 
an ambafflador in a very fhort fpace of time. She loves all na- 
tions ; fhe loves virtue in all, and nothingelfe. She fays, there 
are but two different nations in the world; the one of goo 
men, the other of bad; that fhe hates the latter, and loves the 
former, without regard to the names by which different 
countries are diftinguifhed. She cannot bear the mention of 
marriage; fhe fays, fhe was born free and will die free. In 
common converfation fhe is fo familiar, that one who is prefent 
would think her, I do not fay not a queen, but not even 3 
lady of diftinétion ; fhe touches thofe the talks to, prompts 
them to difcourfe, laughs and jokes freely ; and yet to fer own 
people fhe is fo awful, that they ftand like infants jn her pres 
fence. When fhe treats of ferious affairs, when fhe gives aus 
dience to ambaffaders, fhe affumes fuch ftate as ftrikes fear in 
the boldeft perfons. She hath noble ladies in her fervice at 
court, but more for the fake of grandeur than for ufe. She 
feems to defpife them, and trufts all affairs to men only. No- 
thing is hard to her; fhe fears neither.cold, nor rain, nor 
heat, nor watching, nor any thing elfe. If the were at x“ 
wi 
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with any nation, it is gait doybt. that fhe would march againft 
the enemy in perfon. e underftands ten or eleven lang uages, 
to wit, Latin, Greek, rench, Italian, Spanith, High-Dutch, 
both the Swed by, Phe. & tape 

taken, the Danifh. She can read likewife, and in fome rhea- 
fure underftand, Hebrew and Arabic. She Hath read and 
underftands all the fcjent poets: the modern poets, both 
Italian and French, fhe hath almoft by heart. She hath dived 
jnto all the ancient philofophers; fhe hath read many, of the 
ancient fathers, but comimends chiefly Nazianzen. er ine- 
mory feems to be more than human. She feems to be ignorant 
of nothing, aid to forget ndthing. She tires out daily I know 
not how many fecretaries, to whom fhe ditates. ; and corrééts, 
turs-over, and finifhes, every thing herfelf. ~ She is e liberal, 
that, if fhe exceeds due bounds in any thing, itis making fre- 
fents. She hath called into Sweden the mo learhed men, and 
moft excellent artificers, from Italy, France, and Germaiiy ; 
and difmiffes none without large gifts. She isa mhoft fri ob- 
ferver of juftice ; the faysherielf, that the very feldom parddited 
any criminal that deferved deAth ; but that none was executed 
by her orders for whom fhe did not fhed tears. Her elvility 


‘is fo very extraordinary, that it muft be owried not to fall 


fhort ofall her other virtues. All foreigners are Witneffes of 
this, who come to fee her court, and are there received in thé 
moft obliging and polite manner.” 
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Maxims. 
O= of the greateft follies a wife man can run ifitd; i$ to 
expect any honour or regard from fools, 
_ Ever while you live follow the counfel of your enéhiy, for 
he always gives fuch as he hopes you will héver take. 

A preacher of morality, whofe conduct is irregular, refem- 
bles a blind man holding out alanthorn, with which he lights 
others, and by which himfelf is not lighted. ' 

The advice of the wife is not merely advice, it is a prediction. 

A right, loft by timidity, is rarely recovered. 

_ The court has not favours great enough in its power to re- 
cOmpence a man of fpirit for the meanneffes he muft pradife 
to obtain them. . 

_ Itcannot be faid of 4 mifer that he poffeffes his wealth; the 
reverfe is the truth, for his wealth pofleffes him. ° 

_ If you thew refpe& to the brave and good, they receive and 
return it gratefully; fhew the fame to fools and profligates, 
they will fufpect and hate you for ite 

Interefted 


ifh tongues, the Finland, and, if I be not mif- . 



















































































































368 Maxis. 

Interefted friends, place-men, and penfioners, are like tho(e 
dogs in the public ftreets who devour the bones that are thrown 
them, regardlefs of the hand that beftowed them. 

It is not ahard Jeffon to learn virtue from thofe who have it 
not; or to abflain from thofe vices that fhock you in the con= 
du& of others. 

Falfehood is only temporary ; truth is eternal. 

Never, fays an Oriental writer, depend upon the following 


‘ things : 


; On the fhade of a paffing cloud, which the wind drives 
along. 

On the friendfhip of the ill-defigning ; which, likeighten- 
ing, fhines and deftroys. | 

On the love of women, which goes out with the leaft gut 
of caprice. 

On beauty, whofe reign is but for a moment. 

On falfe praife, becaufe it is raifed upon nothing. 

On worldly wealth; which, if it does not leave you, you 
mutt certainly leave. 

Wit, tafte, and knowledge, preferve many from caprice; 
as humour, vanity, and ill-nature, fubject them to it. 

A French author gives the following reafon why men of wit 
are fo often the dupes of fools: Thofe, fays he, who pique 
themfeves upon their wit, throw it all into their converfation 
and writings, without referving any for their condu& ; where- 
as, fools throw all the little they have into their condu ; by 
which they are an overmatch for the wits. 

Vulgar errors maintain their ground, becaufe men have not 
fpirit enough to dete&t them. It is common for us to praife or 
condemn againft our own conviction ; and to adopt idle opinions, 
left we appear to have lefs tafte and difcernment than thofe who 
invent or propagate them. Impofture, however, has but its day, 
and perhaps it may be a long one; but it muft give way at laft. 





Copy of a Letter from the younger Vitxiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
when on his Death-Bed, to the Rev. Dr. I; 


Dear Door, 
I Always looked upon you as a man of true virtue, and know 


you to be a perfon of found underftanding ; for, however I 
may act in oppofition to the principles of réligion, or the 


ted | 


diétates of reafon, I can honeftly affure you I had always the © 


higheft opinion of both. The world and I fhake hands ; fot 
I dare affirm we are heartily weary of each other.— O Doétor, 
what a prodigal have I been of that moft valuable of all pof- 
fefliorts, 
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{efions, time! I have fquandered it away with a profufion 
unparallelled ; and now, that the enjoyment of a few days 
would be.worth a hecatomb of worlds, { cannot flatter myfelf 
with the profpect of half a dozen hours. 

How defpicable, my dear friend, is that man who never 
prays to his God but in the time of diftrefs! in what manner 
can he fupplicate that omnipotent Being, in his affliction, 
with reverence, whom, in the time of his profperity, he never 
remembered with dread? Do not brand me with infidelity, 
dear doctor, when I tell you that I am almoft afhamed to off-r 
up my petitions at the throne of grace, or of imploring that 
divine mercy, in the next world, which I have fo fcandaloufly 
abufed in this! Shall ingratitude to man be looked upon as the 
blackeft of crimes, and not ingratitude to God ? Shall an in- 
fult offered to the king be looked upon in the moft offenfive 
light, and yet no notice taken when the King of kings is treat. 
ed with indignity and difrefpe& ?——~ The companions of my 
former. libertinifm would fcarce believe their eyes, my dear 
dogtor, were you to fhew them this epiftle: they would laugh 
at me as a dreaming enthufiaft, or pity me as a timorous wretch 
who was fhocked at the appearance of futurity ; but whoever 
laughs at me for being right, or pities me for being fenfible of 
my errors, is more entitled to my compaffion than my refent- 
ment. A future ftate may very well ftrike terror into any 
man who has not acted well in this life; and he muft have 
anuncommon fhare of courage indeed who does not fhrink at 
the prefence of his God. 

You fee, my dear doctor, the apprehenfion of death will 
foon bring the moft profligate to a proper ufe of his under- 
flanding. To what a fituation am 1 now reduced! Is this 
odious. little hut a fuitable lodging for a prince? is this anxi- 
ety of mind becoming the characterittic of a Chriftian? From 
my rank and fortune I might have expeéted affluence to wait 
upon my life; from my religion and underftanding, peace to 
fmileon my end: inftead of which, I am afflicted with po- 
verty, and haunted with remorfe ; defpifed by my country, 
and (I fear) forfaken by my God. There is nothing fo dan- 
gerous, my dear doctor, as extraordinary abilities: I cannot be 
accufed of vanity now, by being fenfible I was once pofleffed 
of uncommon qualifications ; more efpecially as I ifincerely’ 
regret that I was ever bleffed with any atall. My rank in lite 
made thefe accomplifhments {till more confpicuous ; and, 
fafcinated by the general applaufe which they procured, [ 
never confidered about the proper means by which they thould 
be difplayed : hence, to purchafea fmile from a blockhead [ 
defpifed, I have frequently treated the virtuous with difre- 

Vou. III. Aaa {pect ; 
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fpe&; and fported with the holy name of heaven, to obtain a 
Jaugh from a fet of fools who were entitled to nothing but my 
contempt. oh 

Your men of wit, my dear doctor, generally look ‘upon 
themfelves as difcharged from the duties of religion, and con- 
fine the dodtrines of the gofpel to people of meaner under- 
ftandings : it is a fort of derogation, in their opinions, to com- 
ply withthe rules of Chriftianity, and they reckon that man poffef- 
fed of a narrow genius who ftudies to be good. What a pity that 
the holy writings are not the criterion of true judgment; or 
that any man fhould pafs for a fine gentleman, in this world, 
but he that feems folicitous about his happinefs in the 
next ! 


My dear doétor, I am forfaken by all my acquaintance, 


utterly neglected by the friends of my bofom and the depen- ~ 


dants on my bounty: but no matter; I am not fit to con- 
verfe with the firft, and have no ability to ferve the Jatter, 
Let me not be caft off, however, wholly, by the good. Fa- 
vour me with a vifit, dear doctor, as foon as poffible: writin 
to you gives me fome cafe ; efpecially on a fubje& I could talk 
of for ever. Iam of opinion this is,the laft vifit I fhall ever 
folicit from you. My diftemper is powerful— come and pray 
forthe departing fpiritof the unhappy 


BUCKINGHAM. 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 
LETTER II. 
Obfervations on Confinement in Rooms and Prifons badly aired. 


Ut amph conclavi teneatur ager, que multum et purum acrem trakere 


poffit. Celfus, lib. ili, cap. 7. p. 143. 


From the appearance of perfect health, three or four fhort hours robbed 


them of exifience. Major Mante’s Hiftory of ‘the late. War 
- and the Difeafes of the Army. 


EFORE I take a more general view of the effects of bad 

air, I requett the following obfervations on the two re- 
maining city compters may find a place in your Magazine; 
after which 1 fhall enquire into fome other fources of con- 
taminating the air; which [ hope wiil not be deemed an ims 
proper fubject in a ‘publication like yours, which is generally 
iaken in by the medical faculty in this city. 


The 
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The Poultry-compter, though not quite fo-large as that in 
Wood-ftreet, and crouded with as many prifoners, has not 
lately. been vifited by any infectious difeafe ; which may very 
reafonably be afcribed to a larger fupply of water, and a freer 
admifion, and more frequent circulation, of air, The 
rooms ate, in general, furnifhed with cafements that open in- 
tothe great court or area, and the court itfelf is often wafhed ; 
by which the air is rendered cooler, and the circulation of it 
accelerated. — 

This prifon, though, like the former, it cannot be rendered 
completely falutary till itis rebuilt on a new and well digefted 
plan, requires, however, fome immediate improvements, that 
may be made with littke expence. 

ih acing the entrance into the common fide there is an ufelefs 
dead wall, that fhould be inftantly pulled down; as well to 
enlarge the area of the prifon, as to give a freer admiffion to 
the vital atmofphere into that crouded room, which is only 12 
feet high, 14 wide, and 24 long. Where the farther 
part of the wall now ftands, a convenient bath might be con- 
ftructed; and, being near the common fide, the air received 
into that room, which can only be admitted laterally, would 
be rendered cooler, ; 

Another convenient bath might be made in.a place lathed 

over, and fituated near the beil-room; or ina room that com- 
ee with it, and was formerly ufed for the reception of 
felons. 
The fick-ward is a little, dark, confined, room, that has no 
opening into the area, and coniequently no free ventilation of 
air; itis, therefore, of all the rooms inthe compter, the moft 
unfit for the purpole to which it is applied : the middle-ward, 
or, which is fti]l more preferable, tie upper-ward, fhould be 
fubftituted in its ftead. 

Prince’s-ward has a door, and alfo a window ; but, to pre- 
vent as much ‘as poflible the admiflion of frefh air, the window 
has no cafement: with a cafement, however, it fhould be im- 
mediately furnifhed ; -and the dead wall, which cuts off its 
communication with the area, fhould be as f{peedily removed. 

The prifon behind the London-workhoufe, near Half-Moon- 
alley, Bifhopfgate-ftreet, which is itill called Ludgate -from 
its original fituation, requires confiderable repair. ]ts rooms, 
indeed, are more airy than thofe in either of the compters, 
and the long room is capable of affording feveral convenient 
baths; hitherto, however, there has been no regular fupply of 
water; and, if a fire were to happen, the whole building would 
be foon confumed. A pipe from the New-river runs through 
Halt-Moon-alley, and water might be conveyed from it into 
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this prifon ; a provifion which both the fafety of the building, 
and the health of its inhabitants, make immediately neceflary, 
The profpect of rebuilding thefe city-prifons is fo remote, 
that it is, at prefent, needlefs to enter into the particulars of a 
plan proper for that purpofe: this general fuggeftion, however, 
may be made; that, if they were conftructed upon arches, and 
due attention were paid to a free admiffion and conftant circu- 
lation of air, and to a copious fupply and frequent ufe of 
water, infeCtion would no more originate within their walls, 
Bad as the rooms in all thefe prifons now are, a timely and 
careful attention to difeafe, in its firft attacks, would tend to 
check the progrefs of infection, and, confequently, fave the 
lives of many of our unfortunate fellow-creatures, where lofs 
of liberty needs not the additional mifery of a dangerous diftem- 
per. fee 
HYGEIA. 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 
THE CENSOR. 
NuMBER VI, 


Nam Dominus omnium non diffimulabit perfonam, neque verebitur 
magnitudinem ; cum parvum et magnum ipfe fecerit, et pariter 
utatur providentia in omnibus. 


| ! OW different are the fentiments exprefled in the motto 
to the partial proceedings of mankind with each other! 

. in the one, we are aflured, the Creator of the univerfe will 
make no diftintion of perfons, in his diftribution of rewards 
and punifhments ; that the mean and the mighty are equally his 
care, and that no pretext of rank or quality will avail the 


violators of his laws: in the other, we behold every fpecies of: 


iniquity triumphing over truth and juftice; the plea of opulence 
and ftation admitted in extenuation of the violation of laws 
both divine and human; the morals of the inferior orders of 
people depraved, in the moft alarming degree, by the influence 
and example of their fuperiors ; and thofe punifhments, which 
are indifcriminately due to the infraCtors of moral duties, in- 
flied on none .but thofe who are deftitute of power to avoid 
them. In every well-regulated community, the primary 





objet of the conftitution fhould, by every poffible method, 
have a direct tendency to infure the ftricteft obfervance of all 
moral duties, as the moit permanent fecurity of a ’ 
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thofe laws on which are founded the peace and welfare of every 
individual. ——~ This being admitted, it neceffarily follows, 
that a general depravity of manners will ever be productive of 
the greateft evils; that to enforce obedience to the laws, merely 
by the coercive power of them, can never produce thofe faluta- 

effects for which they were inftituted: while the more im- 
mediate caufes of immorality are permitted to remain, punith- 
ments may be inflicted ad infinitum; but experience plainly 

ints out their futility, as ineffetual to remove the evil, or 
fecure the peace and happinefs of fociety. 

In my laft, I made fome reflections on one of the principal 
caufes of the general depravity refulting from. the tacit permif- 
fion of thofe infamous brothels, which are every where feen in 
all parts of this metropolis, to the deftruction of unwary youth, 
and the emolument of a fet of harpies, the pefts and bane of the 
community. It will not, I believe, be denied, that thofe 
reforts of lewdnefs and profligacy have a dire& tendency to 
annihilate every fenfe of virtue, and propriety of behaviour, 
in the minds of youth: that frequent vifits to thofe feminaries 
of corruption render .them callous to any future confequences ; 








and,toofrequently, promptthemtothecommiffion ofanyenormi- | 


ty, for the purpofe of fupporting extravagance and diffipation ; 
not once refleGing, that the pleafure, which commences wrong, 
is fhort in its continuance. 

But why (it may be afked) are thofe nurferies of vice and 
ruin permitted ? or are the laws ineffectual to fupprefs them ? 
Were a due regard to the morals and welfare'of the people 
the fole principle by which perfons in authority were aGtuated, 
I apprehend the difficulty of eradicating this pernicious evil 
would be far from being infuperable: for, if it be legal to com- 
mit a few tattered Dulcineas to the houfe of correction, why 
not thofe of the fame profeffion who practife their iniquity in a 
higher fphere? and, as the men.who frequent thofe infamous 
places are undoubtedly the principal delinquents, commit 
them alfo to partake of the fame falutary means of refermation ; 
all pleas of exemption, on pretence of dignity or privilege, to 
be regarded as frivolous and inadmiffible ; that thus, by abo- 
lithing all diftin@ion in perfons equally culpable, the laws 
may beadminiftered in their full extent and meaning, and the 
power of the elevated libertine rendered inefficacious to protect 
the violation ofthem. 1 cannot fee the leaft impropriety in a 
proceeding of this kind; on the contrary, it has the fanction 
of impartiality, as it makes no difference between my lord and 
his porter, or the young rake of quality and the {pruce city 
apprentice ; is ftrictly confonant to ‘reafon, and every moral 
diftinction of right and wrong: for, the commiffion of any 
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criminal. a& being alike in all men, with refpec to its turpi. 
tude and its militating againft the laws of the community, it 
evidently follows, that the penalties of the violation of thofe 
Taws fhould be inflifted indifcriminately without refpe& to 
perfons. A practice of this kind would {carce fail of producing 
the defired effe&: it would, doubtlefs, be very pleafing to , 
every friend to virtue, to feea group of thefe felf-confequential 
figures, adorned with their trappings of dictatorial importance, 
at the hempen block ; and, with uplifted mallets, making the 
very Bridewell refound with their induftry; thus {pending fome 
part, atleaft, of their time in a profitable manncr. The 
general welfare of acommunity is an object of the utmof 
importance to.every individual : whatever, therefore, has the lea 
tendency to diffeminate vice and impiety ought, by every pofs 
fible method, to be eradicated; that the whole may not be 
endangered by the wickednefs of a few. 3 
This principle feems admiffible, in the prefent mode of pus 
nifhing the commiffion of fome enormities: the robber on the 
highway fuffers the fate affigned him by the laws of his coun 
try ; and even his memory is execrated in terrorem to others: 
but the far worfe robber of the peace and innocence of unfufs 
peQing youth proceeds in the daily practice of the moft flagi- 
tious arts, to compafs the deftruCtion of the moft amiable of the 
human fpecies; and, with favage brutality, exults in thofe 
miferies, he has occafioned; continuing, with impunity, to 
purfue every means of attaining his diabolical purpofes. — For 
the truth of this obfervation, 4 need only appeal to thofe in- 
ftances which too frequently occur in the deftroying the off 
pring of illegitimacy: the confequences to thé unfortunate 
mother are fatal; while the feducing villain efcapes without 
the Jeaft ftigma, and is at full liberty to exert the fame kindiof 
heroifm as often as opportunity permits. The abandoned rake. 
enters a manfion of lewdnefs, where, perhaps, he is clandef 
tinely deprived of his property : he apprehends the partner of 
his iniquity, {wears to the identity of her perfon, and a vifit to 
fome foreign. plantation is her certain deftiny: but why sot 
fend them both together ? Intoxication is furely a very frivos 
Jous plea on thofe occafions ; indeed a moft abfurd one: for, 
if any competent degree of knowledge be fuppofed neceflary 
to. identify a perfon charged with an aét of felony, the fame de¢ 
gree of knowledge will clearly point out the turpitude of 
entering thofe. nurferies of wickednefs: confequently, as both 
are equally culpable, the puniihment fhould be equally 
infliGed. ‘Ihe mode of executing the penal laws (in the 
inftances I have mentioned) feems to be founded on this prins 
ciple: that the fole caufe of all the moral evil, refuting = 
the 
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the eormities alluded to, originates in the fair-fex ; that men 
(domini terrarum) have an exclufive right, by every diabolicat 
ftratagem; to contaminate their moral principles, and then to 
punifh them for the confequences : but I cannot help thinking; 
that, were they invefted with the power of executing thofe laws, 
the fallacy of fuch an hypothefis would be very confpicuous; 
and we fhould doubtlefs fee them executed with much more 
propriety : the good effects of a well-timed feverity would 
foon be very apparent, in the reformation of many a pretty 
fellow: a.female hand, furnifhed with a cat-o’nine-tails, and 
infpired with a determined refolution to vindicate the honour of 
the fex, would be a moft convincing argument of the bafenefs of 
feduction; and the delicate fkin of the tender rake, fmarting 
under the difcipline of a juftly-merited flagellation, woul 
prove an infallible motive of mending his behaviour in future. 
A general propriety of behaviour, in all ranks of people, can 
never be expected from the prefent partial mode of admini- 
ftering the penal ftatutes ; thofe perfons, whofe provinceit is to 
execute them, being, to all appearance, actuated by motives ° 
not in the leaft compatible with the importance of the charge 5 
and itis much to be feared, .that ignorance, indolence, or ava- 
rice, are the principal qualities in the compofition of the 
chara¢ters of too many of them: I would therefore propofe a 
fuperfedeas for thefe infignificant drones, and fubftitute in 
their room a fufficient number of venerable matrons, who are 
poflefled of learning fufficient to read an act of parliament, and 
to fpell their own language correctly (which are attainments 
but little underftood by tome folks in power) : thus qualified 
and commiffioned, there could be no doubt of the moft 
falutary effeéts ; the welfare of their fons and daughters would 
be a powerful ftimulus; every fpecies of profligacy would be 
enveloped in obfcurity ; the libertine of quality fmart under 
the rod of correction; the haunts of lewdnefs erazed from one 
extremity of the metropolis to the other; and the clubs of 
drunkards, gamblers, and fharpers, totally annihilated. If 
the ultimate defign of magiftracy be terror to evil doers, with 
an impartial exertion of delegated power, what can be thought: 
ef thofe men, who, through fear, or connivance, permit the 
moft flagrant violations of morality, attentive only to their own 
eafe or emolument, and, regardlefs of the public welfare, amufe' 
them with empty parade; carefully avoiding the giving the 
leaft umbrage to thofe mifcreants in high life, who are, in 
fact, the greateft offenders? Whatever fuch men may propofe 
to themfelves, or whatever pretences they may offer, in ex- 
tenuation of {uch partiality, the fatal confequences to the 
Community are daily experienced, and ever will be while the 
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reforts of wickednefs are fuffered to continue: evety fpecies of 
villany, will be fure to find its abettors, it being notorious, 
there are numbers of wretches, who, to the difgrace of humae 
nity and civil policy, fubfift intirely on hofe illicit acquifi. 
tions, which arife from the too frequent deftruction of deluded 
youth. — To enumerate the infernal arts of thofe harpies, in 
the feduGiion of the unwary, would perhaps be too diffufive an, 
undertaking for any individual ; they are too numerous to fall 
within the compafs of the knowledge of a fingle man: the 
following inftance may ferve as a fpecimen of their fuperlative 
villany, and which, I am well informed, is frequently practifed, 
The keeper of one of thofe genteel brothels, frequented by 
rakes of fafhion, made an excurfion into the country, a con- 
fiderable diftance from the metropolis; and, by affuming the 
chara&ter of a wine-merchant, made an agreeable appearance 
among people, who were not in the leaft apprized of, and confe. 
quently could not fufpec, his intention: after ftaying two 
or three days, on pretence of taking orders, he intimated his 
defign of hiring fome maid-fervants ; when, by propofing un- ~ 
common wages, and other alluring baits, he engaged two 
indigent fifters, whofe perfons were likely to anfwer his pur- 
pofe: they were accordingly conveyed to town, at the expence 
of this cannibal, and conducted ta the refidence of deftruction; 
where (as I am informed) one of them ended her days by 
fuicide; the other ftill exifts, the wretched victim of diaboli- 
cal artifice. Such atrocious violations of the laws of hofpitality. 
and moral rectitude, in a country called Chriftian, requirea 
great degree of credulity to eftablifh their authenticity ; and 
the belief of them can fcarce find entrance into the breatt of 
humanity: but, I prefume, were proper enquiries made, and 
the practices of thefe infernal wretches laid open, the moft 
ftubborn incredulity would inftantly vanifh, and conviction 
foften the heart of adamant with the tender feelings of compaf- 
fion. It is indeed aftonifhing, that fuch peftiferous vermine 
fhould be countenanced and fupported by numbers, who are 
ranked as perfons of confequence ; men, who being unmindful 
of their ftation, and their duty to fociety, facrifice every. 
domeftic and public felicity to the guilty purfuits of. a: 
libidinous paffion ;° difqualifying themfelves for the due dif- 
charge of the relative and focial duties of life, and too fre-, 
quently entailing mifery and ruin on their pofterity ; exchan- 
ging the folid and durable pleafures of virtue and religion for 
the pernicious and tranfitory gratitications of vice ; the che-, 
rubim of the temple, for the calves of Bethel. The prefent: 
general depravity renders it extremely difficult for youth to 
efcape the almoft univerfal contamination, and to fteer soie> 
courfe 
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courfe. aright, unlefs affifted by the frequent admonitions of 
experience, to which it is their duty and intereft to pay an 
implicit obedience ; carefully avoiding every thing that has 
the leaft tendency to counteract the efficacy of thofe inftruc- 
tions, on the obfervance of which their future weil-being 
depends: it is alfo highly incumbent on thofe, under whofe 
dire€tion the rifing generation is forming, to be themfelves 
proper patterns for imitation; and not, through a miftaken 
vanity, introduce them into the affemblies of diffipation, under 
the pretext of making them acquainted with the moft polite 
company; thereby facilitating the means of vitiating their 
morals, and laying the fure foundation of a future irreligious 
life: but, on the contrary, habituating them toa diligent 
difcharge of the duties of religion, as the moft certain method 
of imprefling their minds with a due fenfe of their dependence 
on theit Creator ; by which means they cannot fail of attaining 
that wifdom, ** whofe ways are the ways of pleafantnefs, and 
all whofe paths are peace.” 





Obfervations on the Hiftory of the AMAZONS. 


HE Amazons were a nation compofed wholly of wo- 
men, which expired about the time of Alexander. They, 

who believe that there has been fuch a people, place them be- 
tween the deluge and that monarch: and they, who deny that 
they ever exifted, attempt to prove, that they were not in be- 
ing within that interval of time.: The teftimonies of the an- 
cients are the only arguments to prove or difprove their real 
exiftence; I fay real, becaufe modern parallel iriftances can 
but prove the poffibility of them in that time. 

I fhall give the hiftory of their original, progrefs, and pe- 
tiod : and then confider the arguments for, and againit, its 
truth. 

Juftin gives an account of their rife thus. There happened, 
fayshe, acivil warin Scythia; and one party, being forced to 
fly, carried with them a vaft company of young perfons, who 
all fettled near the coafts of Cappadocia, about the river Ther~ 
modon. . Here they pillaged thetr neighbours for many years, 
but at laft were flain: when the furviving wives faw them- 
felves banifhed, and deprived of their hufbands too, they took 
up arms; and at firft only defended their own froniiers ; but at 
length came to act offenfively. ‘They had no inclination to 
marry their neighbours, accounting it rather a flavery than 
a bleffing. Delfigning to be a fingular example to ail ages 
after them, they enlarged their territories without the help of 
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men, whom they defpifed ; and, left fome fhould feem happier 
than others,: they murthered all thofe men who ftaid a 
home, and then revenged themfelves on their neighbours 
for killing their hufbands. : 
Having obtained a peaee by force of arms, they admitted 
men of other nations among them, to multiply individuals, 
left their nation fhould have a ‘fpeedy period. If male chi}. 
dren were born, they murthered them while “infants: if fe. 
male, they exercifed them ‘not in fpinning, and fuch effemi- 
nate work; but in arms, riding, and hunting; alfo burning 
off their right breafts, while very young, that they might not 
be hindered in fighting. ne 
Here he leaves them: but Herodotus proceeds farther; he 
acquaints us, that, when the Greeks fought with ‘the Ama- 
zons, at the river Thermodon, the former were conquerors; 
and carried away as many of the Amazons as they could take 
in three fhips; who, when they were out at ‘fea, ‘murthered’all 
the Greeks; but, not being able to guide the fhips, they left 
them to be driven by wind and tide, which threw them in up. 
on the fhores of the Palus Mzotis. Thence they entered 
the country a little farther, and lived by robbing the Scy- 
thians. At laft fome of the Scythian youth joined and mar- 
ried them ; and went with them on the other fide of the Tz- 
fais, and came to that place which they now inhabit, and 
fettled there. 
Ifocrates goes farther, and fays, that the Amazons with the 
Scythians invaded Greece. “So that, after they were unittd, 
they continued Amazons, (for this word fignifies women Wwith- 
out breafts,) and engaged in war as before. Yet their marriage, 
by degrees, made them effeminate; and at laft, like’other'wo- 
men, fearful and unmanly. : . 
‘ “None can object contradi€tions and inconfiftencies to‘ thefe 
‘accounts ; which is a great inducement to the belief of them. 
I may add to thefe three, (Juftin, Herodotus, and Ifocrates,) 
the telt 
Paufanias, Diodorus Siculus, Trogus Pompeius, Ariftides, 


and many more; who all mention theirs, not as fable, buta — 


real hiftory. Now we cannot fuppofe, that fo many wife and 
inquifitive perfons fhould be brought to believe and publifha 
fiction. 

Befides, we may argue from the later exiftence of nations, 
either wholly without men, or at leaft in which men and wo- 
men engaged in the fame exercifes and wars. ~I fhall be- 
gin with ancient examples. sae 

Hippocrates relates of the Sauromate that they ‘ufed many 
watlike inftruments, and often engaged their enemies while 

. virgins; 


imonies of Lyfias, Apollonius, Plutarch, Epherus, — 
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irgins;. and: could not marry. till they had killed three of 
em; and;when they. were married they had a vacation from 
arms, as.long 4s the neceffity of a common expedition did not 


require the! if help. ; . : 

_ That hiftory of the Sauromatide is very like this which 
Mela records: and Plato informs us, that he was not igno- 
rant that there was an innumerable multitude of women, in his 
time, about Pontus, called, Sauromatide, who were bred up to 
martial exercifes with the men. ’ 

_ Some: of our modern travellers alfo relate ftories of the fame 
ature, 

’ Efadius, in the life. of abbot Pemon, tells us, that the 
Amazons, who were a favage kind of people, invaded Syria 
while the abbot was livi He calls them Amazons, not be- 
caufe they. were the pofterity of the ancient Amazons, (for 


‘their nation was extingt about the time of Alexander,) 


but becaufe they. ingitated them, in their cuftoms; as Virgil 
afcribes the name of Camilla to all fuch women. am 
Peter Martyr, of Milan, in a letter to cardinal Bembo, 
writes, that there were, in the ifland of Martinico, Amazons, 
who ate men’s flefh, and fought with arrows. 
Orredus relates, that there were fuch, near Maragnon, a 


" river of Peru. 


_ Cortez, a Spaniard, talks of an ifland inhabited only by 
women ; as doth Dos Santos, a Portugueze. 

Biterus, {peaking of the ‘emperor of Benomotapa, affirms, 
that his chief warriors were women ; namely, certain Amazons, 
who fear off their left breafts, left they ‘fhould hinder their 
fhooting :. after the manner of the ancient Amazons, they 
are, (he faith,) quick, bold, courageous, and conftant in bat- 
tle. They dwell in certain countries by themfelves ; and 
fometimes admit men among them for generation; to whom 
they . fend their males, re wt all the female children, 
whom they bring forth, for themfelves. Thus, (as Mr. Pur- 
chas remarks,) we find Amazons, whom the ancients reported 
in Afia, and Dionyfius in Lybia ; if this report be true, in 
“Ethiopia; and Shmidel has told of the like in America; others 
deny it, and none hath yet written of them from his own 
fight. ‘Thus he. But I cannot prefer his bare affertion to 
the teftimony of fo many, to which I hall add but this one, 
of capt. Francis Irelbum, who reports, that he found women 
archers, upon a certain fhore of the river of the Amazons, in 
America; and that they fought with the Spaniards. 

Alfted, in his Thefaurus Chronologiz, acquaints us, that 
Bojus, the twelfth king of Germany, (who reigned before the 
death of Mofes,) fent swo armies into Afia; one of men, and 
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another of women called Amazons; and I find the fame ft 

in the chronological tables of the very accurate Helvicus, and 
Mr. Talents; which makes me not in the leaft queftion but 
that they have it from an ancient hiftory of that country, 

Thele are the arguments which are produced to prove their 
exiftence, and certainly muft be admitted to carry fome force 
with them; forafmuch as human teftimonies are the only 
proofs of matters of fact to a perfon who was not an eye or 
ear-witnefs of them. . 

I come now, therefore, to confider the objeGions which are 
yaifed againft their exiftence, which are but very few, in 
comparifon of the many proofs which I have alledged to the 

contrary. 
‘Some argue, that there were none formerly, becaufe there 
are none now: but the many late inftances of this nature 
which I juft now recounted, plainly refute this. 

Ariftotle objects, that governments ought to be ereéted in 
all places ; and that fome muft govern, others be in fubje€tion : 
now it is neceflary that men fhould rule, feeing they are fupe- 
rior to women by nature. But it is certain, by the wife 
and prudent adminiftrations of queen Elizabeth, queen 
Mary II. and queen Anne, that women have done as well in 
that office as men. © 

Strabo, {peaking of them, affirms many ftories of them to 
be monftrous and incredible ; and (therefore it may be objected) 
the hiftory of them may be fufpected a forgery. 

In anfwer ta this, I grant that the ancient Grecians turned 
every thing into fable, and affirmed in particular concerning 


the Amazons, that they werethe daughters of Mars: yet this — 


doth not prove the falfehood of the whole hiftory ; for it is evi- 
dent that they had foundation for their fables, in true ftories, 
from them who have written of incredible fables, 

He farther adds, that, if there were Amazons about There 
modon, then they are driven into other countries, feeing they 
have not been feen there thefe many years; but none can fhew 
where they are. 

Now I conceive this rather a confirmation of the truth of 
what Herodotus fays, than an argument that they never were 
in being. Herodotus relates that the Scythian youth married 
them, and fo Jeft the Thermodon, and croffed the Tanais: 
and Strabo fuppofeth them driven into other countries, be- 
caufe they had not been there for many years. Strabo deems 
them extinct ; and Herodotus informs us how they came fo. * 

I fhould ftop here if Palsephatus had clearly delivered his 
mind to us concerning them. His teftimony would quickly 
determine the controverfy, if I could apprehend his = 
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Yenfe. It is recorded by hiftorians, that all the Amazons were 
not deftroyed in the time of Alexander the great; for, accor 
ding to Juftin and others, he converfed with their queen. 
Now Palzphatus lived, according to fome, fifty yeats before, 
but others reckon fifty years after, Alexander: but this differs 
ence fignifies little; for in either time he might fully fatisfy 
himfelf of the truth of what he wrote concerning them from 
credible eye-witneffes, It muft likewife be confidered, that 
he is rather to be believed in what he fays, becaufe his 
defign in his whole difcourfe is to fhew whence thofe many 
fables, with which his country abounded, had their rife. His 
words may be thus tranflated. 

ss It is reported, concerning the Amazons, that they were 
not women, but barbarous men. But they wore long coats 
like the Thracian women, bound up their hair with fillets, 
and fhaved their beards, and were therefore called women by 
theirenemies. But the Amazons were naturally good at fight- 
ing. It\s credible, that there never was an army of women, 
feeing there is none now.” 

In thefe four fentences he feems to contradict himfelf ; 
wherefore his words require a diftinét and nice confideration, 
Therefore I obferve he begins his difcourfe with ‘* It is re- 
ported,” as he doth many others when the fables immediate- 
ly fucceed it. I fhall inftance in that concerning Dedalus, 
which begins thus: ** It is reparted (faith he) that Dada- 
Jus made walking ftatues ; but the truth of it is this: in thofe 
times, &c.” and fo goes on to fhew the rife and ground of 
that fable. Now then he muft by aryecs here mean, it is the 
falfe opinion of the vulgar; becaufe he ufeth it in that fenfe 
in all other places where it is exprefled, I think it muft be 
underftood fo here in the cafe before us too. 

Confequently thofe words, ** that they were not women but 
barbarous men,” declare the falfe opinion of the common peo- 
ple; and, if fo, then the Amazons were really women, and fo 
Palephatus confirms what moft ancient hiftorians affert. But 
if thefe words contain the true ftory, then I cannot conceive 
how our mythologift came to place it with fables, when it is 
None, and introduce it as he does many others. 

Secondly, he lays down the reafon why they were called 
women by their enemies, viz. becaufe they wore long coats 
like the Thracian women, bound up their hair with fillets, 
and fhaved their beards. 

Next he adds, ‘* but the Amazons were naturally good at 
fighting,” by which he feems to correét the falfe notion of the 
vulgar, who accounted them to be men; for they may be 
thus paraphrafed: They are indeed generally thought to be 
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men.; but I fee no.reafon for it, finge the Amazons, who.arg 
women, behaved themfelves like men in all their wars. 

_, But the laft claufe, ‘ it is credible that there never was an 


-army.of women, feeing there is none now,” fpoils all ; for this 


is.plainly, his own, apprehenfion of the matter. 

. But Lwould here obferve that he doth not pofitively, deny it, 
hut only thinks it improbable, and. becaufe there were none 
in his time. But the account, which we have from Herodotus 
concerning them, gives.us the reafon why they were aoe 
before his time. oe 

Indeed I faid before, that Palzphatus might fully fatisfy him. 
felf of the truth of what he wrote concerning the Amazons 
from, credible eye-witnefles ; which is true, if Alexander con. 
verfed with their queen, as is reported; but this ftory feen 
fal{e, becaufe Palephatus affirms, that they did not exift ig 
his days; or elfe he relates that which is falfe, becaufe it 
would be a difgrace to his country to be beaten by women, ag 
hiftorians agree it was; or otherwife we muft conclude that 
chronologers have no characters by which they might determi 
in what time he lived, and fo fix him about the time ol 
Alexander only by guefs. , 

I have but one remark more ; which is, that Palzphatus, in 
his. mythology of the fable de Sphinge, fays, that Cadmus 
married an Amazon whofe name was Sphinx: fo that here 
he plainly acknowledges that fuch a nation did once exift, 
which confifted only of women called Amazons. 

To conclude: we may hence obferve the much lamented 
defeat of ancient hiftory. Before the Trojan war the heathen 
past of the world was miferably deluded by fictions, and fo 
no credit could be given to any hiftorian of that time, were 
his records now extant. But afterward many undertook ta 
write hiftories of their own and fome preceding ages, without 
the faults of the former, though guilty of as great partiay 
lity, in reprefenting the exploits of their own nations. 





For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


On the Inftitution of Marriage. 


N the earlieft period of that happy age, diftinguifhed for 
if virtuous fimplicity, when a perpetual fpring clothed the 
fields with unfading verdure, and the earth fpontaneoully 

roduced its fruits for its favoured inhabitants; whilft yet 
anna with her companions, the faireft virtues, took up 
their abode amongft mankind; in order to perpetuate the 
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geciprocal happinefs of thie ‘fexes, ‘it ‘was’ foimnd ‘Heeellary ‘to 
“conneet thein by the'tendereft ties of affe@tion atid‘intereft. : 
«men was‘appointed ‘to prefide over'this union; temples ‘wefe 
‘erected to that ‘favourite power in every city, and’ nuincrous 
-were the votaries that‘crouded'to ‘his ‘fhrine. ‘Merit; tte 
-offspting of genius ‘and virtue, ‘was directed to receive- their 
‘petitions ; fupported by his‘fanétion, they ‘feldom were ‘pre- 
fentedin vain. But, improcefs of time, ‘mankind departing 
‘from their original puity, and ‘eftranging thenifelves ‘from 
their celeftial-vifitants, -they forfeited their claim to'the patron- 
age of Merit, and their applications to'Hymen ceafed ‘to be 
attended with their-ufual effect. 

Licentroninefs now extended her allurements, fhe received 
er beguiled’ votaries with careffes, and amufed ‘ them with 
promifes of introducing them to’Felicity; but, inftead, ‘pre- 
fented them to Vice, who had aflumed the drefs ‘of ‘falfe 
pleafure ; and, after'a fhiort delufion, configned them to ‘his 
‘attendant, Mifery. ‘To: temedy’ théfe inconvenientés, ‘it-was 
thought expedient that a being, of fentiments lefs rigid’ than 


_ ‘Merit, fhould officiate with him in the temple of Hymen ; 


Caprice was fixed upon for this purpofe: fhe is thought to be 
the daughter of Prejudice and Fancy, but her origin is obfcure, 
-of no fixed principles, of a temper the moft fickle, flighty 
thoughtlefs, and inconfiderate, prejudiced, and prepoittl > 
almof without a caufe ; thisnymph had, however, a fpright- 
linefs in her manner, which conciliated affection, and her 
determinations, though ‘always précipitate, were frequently 
juft. To thefe two powers «the -pttitioners of Hymen were 
now to apply ; and, when they were fo happy .as. to obtain the 
approbation of both, ‘he lavifhed upon them his choiceft blef- 
fings; the attentions. and affiduities, the -minifters of-ldve, 
were the conftant attendants of their union; they: continually 
fanned the gentle flame of affection ; a new fcene of enjoyment 
‘was opened to thefe; the commoneft ddmettic ‘offices . were 
ennobled to them ; they were infpired with a peculiar elegance 
and delicacy of fentiment, and the funfhine of happinefs gilded 
the evening of their days, 

There were, however, frequent inftances when thefe two 
mediators differed in opinion, and when (which was fometimes 
the cafe) a votary, favoured by Merit, but oppofed by Caprice, 
‘preferred -his’ prayers; they were only in part attended to 
by Hymen ; he feldom could be prevailed upon to introduce 
fuch to Felicity, but would generally prefent them to Con- 
tent, her younger fifter, endowed with inferior charms. Lefs 
fortunate were thofe whom Hymen joined from the influence 
of Caprice, in contradiction to the decifion of Merit; for fo 
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unftable, by ‘nature, was the former, in her affections, that 
her favourites were feldom the objects of lafting attention ; 
abandoned thus by Caprice, and unfupported by Merit, 
they became the unhappy victims of difappointment. There 
were however numbers, who, difcouraged by Caprice, de- 
fifted a while from their attempts to be introduced to Hy- 
men. Reflection, Abfence, and Variety, three fifters of 
different difpofitions, were appointed to foothe the misfor- 
tunes of thefe; the firft addrefied arguments to their reafon; 
the fecond, after prefenting them the cup of oblivion, intro- 
duced them to the third; in whofe converfation. they found 
a conftant fucceffion of diverfified pleafures: fo feg-*cing were 
her charms, fo engaging were her manners, and fi,énlivening 
the gaicty and chearfulnefs of her difpofition, that.many of 
thofe, who had applied in vain for the favour of Hymen, were 
abundantly confoled by the charms of Variety, till, in. her 
train, they found partners, with whom they preferred a fecond 
petition to the facred guardian of conjugal Felicity, with better 
fuccefs. 


X. X. 





The PRICE of WHEAT per Quarter, at the Corn-Market 
Mark-Lane. 


January 30. Feb.2, 6. 9. 13. 16. 20, 
se 


3 
Sofs. sos. se ]s. se fs. se [se se dss te 
Wheat, — 38a41 | 38a41 | 38443 
Rye, —— 26a27 | 26a27 | 26a27 
Barley, — |——- | 17a25 | 17a25 | 17825 
Oats, — mm—-| 12419 | 12a1g | 12zatg 
Feb. 23. Wheat, 39a41s6d. Rye, 27a2786d. Barley, 17a25s- 
Oats, 124195. 
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Perfes on the Death of J.S.G. an amiable 


Child, whodied on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 19) 1772+ 


Avimula vagula, blandula! ApRiant 
Imp. Solil. 


WE fatal day, as Sol, profufely 


bright, 
Pour'd through the air his richeft ftores 
~ of light, 
To deck the fcene; th’angelic choir 
above, : 
Guardians of virtue, mecknefs, truth, and 
love, 

In fynod fat, and view’d the little 
throng, 

(Their tendercharge,) who, jocund, ftray’d 
alon 

The shits when, lo! Myarriztus, 
lovely boy ! 

(Now foutce of grief, as erft the fource of 
JOY, 

em amidft the prattling tribe, to 
fport, 

By the bright feraphs of th’ztherial 
court ; 

Who, nor by fpace, nor yet to form 
confin’d, 

View fcenes remote, and penetrate the 
mind, 


At length th’entaptur’d Uriel filence ; 


broke, 


And in thefe words th’affembled hoft 
befpoke, 


& Ye fee thofe little {portive wand’ rers 


there, 
» The infant race, our own peculiar 
care: 
Amidft them, note yon lovely peerlefs | 
child, 
Of afpe& beauteous, and of temper 
mild ; 
In whofe unfully’d breaft fair Meeknefs 
reigns, 
Eternal gueft in thefe our pure do- 
mains : 
Behold his blooming health, choice blef- 
fing giv’n, 
Emblem of nobler life, deriv’d from 
heav'n ; 
Health, fuch as we immortals only 
know, 


By Fate deny’d to Frailty’s fons be- 
low. 
Vor, IU, 


Cec 
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That fpotlefs babe, though fprung of 
mortal birth, ‘ 


Was ne’er defign’d th’inhabitant of 
earth: 


Difrob’d of fieth, from lower manfiofs 
torn, 

His innocence would this our court a- 
dorn.”” 

Thus Uriel fpoke, acclaim’d by all the 
choir ; 

Each ham his wings and tun’d his golden 
yre, 


Scarce had the god of day, th’un- 
weary’d fun, 
With fteady pace, another courfe be- 
gun, 
When death was fent, the babe to call 


away, 
Who, fweetly fumb’ring, in his cradle 


lay. 

The willing monarch came, and aim’d 
his dart ; 

His weapon flew, but mifs’d the vital 
part. 

Smiling in pain, th’awaken’d babe dif- 
play’d 

Such eloquence of charms, as foon dif- 
may’d 

The fiend; who, fearing, part, to longer 
ftay, 


And grudging, part, to quit his lovely 
pre 
Diftragted ftood : mean-time the choir 


above, 

Guardians of virtue, mecknefs, truth, and 
love, 

Impatient, found aloud their high cont- 
mand, 


Dauntlefs to lift again his iron hand, 
Nor thus, with wayward cruel pity, 


flow, 
T’affli& the babe, and ftay the mortal 
blow.——= 


O’er this laft fcene the mufe her tears 
has thed, 
Nor would the dying draw, nor paint the 
dead : 
Convulfing ftrokes quick ftop’d the purple 
tide 5 . 
The cherub foar'd on high, the infant 
died ! 
W. B. 
Stat fua cuigue dies — breve et irreparabile 


tempus! Virc, /En. X, 
The 








The Editor of the Monthly Ledger, by 
inferting the following lines in anfwer 
to thofe by Amaryllis, if: he deems 
them worthy the like notice, will 
oblige a conftant reader, 


To AMARYLLIS. 
HOUGH yet unpractis’d to attune 


the lyre, 
Or touch with art the ‘¢ fweetly found- 
ing ftrings 5°" 
To form the * glowing verfe,” and join 
the choir, 


The mufe-enliv’n’d choir, where Ama- 
ryllis fings ; 


Vet fhall not friendthip’s nor the mufe’s 


call 
Urge my attempt to farm the kind 

reply 5 
Say, fhall the trembling tear unheeded 

fall, 


Andinot one line conyey the fympa- 
thetic figh ? 


Ah no! the ever grateful power be 
mine, 
The tear to fhare, and lenient aid re- 
turn, 
s¢ When paffive nature melts at friend- 
thip’s thrine,”” 
When weeps the mufe o’er love’s or 
friendfhip’s urn. 


°Tis a diftingvith’d privitege of man, 
To fharea kindred woe, or kindred joy; 
Hence ev’ ry varied fcene of nature's plan, 
(Her heaven-direéted plan,) his noble 
powers t’employ, 


Hence fpring the firm, the heart-uniting, 
ties 
Which bind our mutual good in focial 
bands ; 
Henceev’ry adverfe moment brighten’d 
flies, 
And joy improv’d the feeling breaft 
expands, 


When kindred minds with mutual friend- 
thip glow, 
And youth and innecence their charms 
combine ; 
They form the tie celeftial, while below : 
Such was the youthful Florio’s and 
thine ; 


When the refiftlefs all-fubduing pew’r, 
By heaven’s decree, unloos’d the s:/eer 
cord, 
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Affedtion fond muft weep the dreaded 


hour, 
Muft feel the lofs fevere, thy — 
mufe deplor’d, 
Thefe tender feelings mark the ¢ gen’ rous 
mind, 
The foil aufpicious for fair virtue’s 
growth ; 
ser truth, celeftial truth, admiffion 
nds ; 
The brightet ornament of polith'd 
youth, 


~. “yi my friend, th’ apologizing 
lay ? 
The tear humane befpoke thefe-feel. 
ings thine ; 
When Thyifis fings, who can refrain to 


pay 
The tender tribute due at friendthip’s 
fhrine ! 


And though rememb’rance {weet will oft 


return, 
And paft lov’d fcenes to fancy’s eye 

renew ; 
Though fond affection oft will penfive 

mourn, 


And frequent tears the fpotlefs urn be. 
dew ! 


Yet then bleft hope, celeftial friend to 
man, 
With - promis’d joy, each droopin 
thought aden ors 
Direétsthy views beyond time’s little fpan, 
To heavenly plains where love immor- 
tal reigns. 


Thus may each penfive thought, each 
heart-felt pain, - 
To confolation’s aid and beauteous 
hope refign 3 
Fair budding virtues hold their fotwe 
reign, 
And peace, eternal peace, be Florio's 


and thine, 
AMICUS, 


The Golden Verfes of Pythagoras. Trarf- 
lated from tbe Greek, 


IRST, the great gods thy utmoft 
rev’rence claim 5 __ 
Ufe with religious awe their facred name: 
Affur’d they view thy ways, let naught 
controul 
The oath thou onee haft bound upon thy 
foul, 


Next, 





Nek 
Whi 


Let 





P OF: 
Nekt, to the heroes beara grateful mind, 
Whofe glorious cares and toils have bleft 
mankind. . , 
Let jutt refpect and decent rites be paid 
To the immortal manes of the dead. 
Honour thy parents, and thy next of, 


kind ; 
And virtuous men wherever thou canft 


n 
In the fame bond of love let them be 


oin’d. 
Viefal anid fteady let thy life proceed, 
Mild ev'ry word, good-natur’d ev’ry 
deed 5 
Oh! wees with the man thou lov’ft con- 
tend! : 
But bear 2 thoufand frailties from thy 
friend, . 
Rafhly inflam’d, vain fpleen, and flight 
furmife, 
To real feuds and endlefs difcords rife. 
O’er luit, o’er anger, keep the ftricteft 


. rein; 
Subdue thy floth ; thy appetite reftrain, 
With no vile aétion venture to comply ; 
No, though unfeen by ev’ry mortal eye. 
Above all witneffes thy con{cience fear, 
And more than all mankind thyfelf re- 
vere, 
One way Jet all thy words and aétions 
tend, 
Reafon their conftant guide, and truth 
theit end. 
And ever mindful of thy mortal ftate, 
How quick, how various, are the turns 
of fate ; 


How here, how there, the tides of fortunc: 


roll ; 
How foon impending death concludes the 
whole, 
Compofé thy mind; and, free from anxi- 
ous ftrife, 
Endure thy portion of the ills of life : 
Though fill the good man ftands fecure 
from harms, 
Nor can misfortune wound whom virtue 
arms, 
Difcourfe in common converle, thou 
wilt find, 
Some to improve, and fome to taint, the 
mind ; 
Gratefulto that, a due obfervance pay ; 
Beware left this imtice thy thoughts a- 
| tray 3 
And bold untruths, which thow art fore’d 
to hear, 
Receive difcreetly with a patient ear. 
Would’ft thou be juftly rank’d among 
the wife ? 
Thick, ere thou doft 3 ere thou refolv’ft, 
advife, 


ecc2a 
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Still Jet thy aims with thy experience 
{quare, 
And plan thy condué&t with fagacious_ 
care 5 3 : 
So fhalt thou all thy courfe with pleafure 
run, : 
Nor with an ation of thy life undone, 
Among the various ends of thy defires, 
*Tisno inferior place thy health requires, 
Firmly, for this, from all excefs refrain 5 
Thy cups be mod’rate, and thy diec 
plain: 
Nor yet inelegant thy board fupply, 
But fhun the naufeous pomp of luxury. 
Let fpleen by chearful converfe be with- 
ftood, 
And honeft labour purify the blood. 
Each night, ere needful flumber feals 
thy eyes, 
Home to thy foul let thefe reflections 
rife 
How has to-day my duty been exprefs’d ? 
What have 1 done, omittéd; or tranf 
grefs’d? 
Then grieve the moments thou haft idly 
fpent ; 
The reft will yield thee comfort and con 
tent, 
Be thefe good rules thy ftudy and des 
l'ght, 
Praétice by day, and ponder them by 
night 3 
Thus ali thy thoughts to virtue’s height 
thall rife, 
And truth fhall ftand unveil’d before thy 


eyes 5 

Of beings the whole fyftem thou half 
fee, 

Rang’d as they are in beauteous har- 
mony ; 

Whilft all depend from one fuperior caufe, 

And nature works obedient to her laws, 

Hence, as thou labour’ft with judicious 
care 

To run the courfe allotted to thy fhare, 

Wildom, refulgent, with a heavenly ray, 

Shall clear thy profpeét and dire& thy 
way. 

Then, a}l around, compaffionately view 

The wretched ends which vain mankind 
purfue, 

Tofs’d to and fro by each impetuous guft, 

The rage of paffion, or the fire of luit 

No gertain ftay, no fafe retreat they 
know, 

But blindly wander through-a maze of 
woe, 

Mean while congenial vilenefs works 
within; 

And cuffom quite fubdues the foul to 

fins 

Sava 
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Save us from this diftrefs, almighty 
ove! 

Our minds illumine, or our ills remove. 

But, O! fecure from all thy life is led, 

Whofe feet the happy paths of virtue 
tread, 

Thou ftand’ft united to the race divine, 

And the perfeétion of the gods is thine, 

Imperial reafon, free from all controul, 

Maintains her juft dominion in thy foul : 

Till, purg’d at length from ev’ry finful 


ftain, 

When friendly death fhall break the 
cumb’rous chain 5 

Loos’d from the body thou fhalt take thy 
‘flight, 

And range immortal in the fields of light. 


The forfaken Shepherd: An Elegy. 


LL on a moffy bank reclin’d 
A {wain, with grief opprefs’c ; 
Some fecret anguifh fill’d his mind 
And labour’d in his breaft, 


Clofe by him flow’d a chryftal rill, 
Which, murm’ring, purl’d alongs 

Nature around lay hufh’d and ftill, 
Save Philomel’s fweet fong ; 


Whofe bofom felt the galling thorn, 
Whofe mufic fill’d the grove: 

Where, from bright vefper till the morn, 
She mourn’d her abfent love ! 


The ftars above thick fpangled thone, 
And beam’d their glories round ; 

The moon, foft-gliding, tripp’d along, 
In midnight beauty crown’d. 


‘When thus his filence broke the fwain ; 
And cries, inconftant fair ! 

Whofe cruelty and late difdain 
Have plung’d me in defpair ! 


Now witnefs, al] ye ftars that glow, 
And deck yon arch above ; 

In her was plac’d each hope below, 
Of joy, delight, or love! 


To which I henceforth bid adieu I 
No dawn of hope remains ; 

A greater wretch yon orb can’t view, 
‘That e’er wore Cupid’s chains. 


Farewel, for ever, faithlefs maid, 
Sourceof my grief and pain, 
Who, with fond hopes, my heart be- 

tray"d, : 
And fann’d love’s kindling dame 3. 


POETRY. 





Yet gavethy plighted band, this morn, 


Com 
To Corydon’s rich heir, To! 
Who, with gay veftments, did adorn 
My falfe, though beauteous, fair, Nea 
To 
Oh! curfed power of wealth’s bafe fiore, 
In woman’s fickle mind ; 
That renders worth and meritpoor, oc 
And vows difperfe in wind, Con 
What, though to hear my warbling fong, Cor 
The nymphs and f{wains around Stil 
Did oft with pleas’d attention throng, 
And me with wreaths have crown’d ? 
wi 
But what avails my pipe or fong ? Pal 
Or yet my tuneful lyre ? 
Since Damon has my Daphnis won, Vo 
Whole charms did me infpire, Ti 
Adieu, my native foil, ye vales, 
High, lofty woods, and hills, TI 
Sweet fragrant groves and flow’ ry dales, - Pr 
Clear ftreams and chryftal rills ; 
W 
Since ye bring back into my mind Al 
Thofe paft and happy days, 
When my inconftant fair was kind, 
And my fond hopes did raife. ¢ 
With her I’ve often led the dance, 
O’er yonder verdant plain ; A 
Where the, by oft a fmiling glance, T 


Preferr’d me to each f{wain. 


Our flocks have oft together fed 
Along yon flow’ry grove; 

Where a gay garland for my head « 
Once the falfe beauty wovee 

By dawn my lonely fteps I'll bend, 
Where diftant hills arife ; 

In hopes that reafon there may lend 
That aid the here denies, 





And time and abfence may effacey 
Her image from my breaft ! 

That, whilft fhe there maintains a place, } 
Can ne’er know peace or reft. 


EUDOCIA, 


Pfalm XXIII. imitated. 


Gentle Shepherd, hear my cry, 


"XJ: O hearken, as thou pafleft by, 


Toa _pccr wand’ring fheep 5 
Relieve me with thy tender care 3 
Behold my want of help ; draw near, 

And fave me from the dzep ! 

Teme Come, 








Cy 


POE 


Come, lead me forth to paftures green, 

To fertile meads, where all ferene 
Invitesto peace and reft ; 

Near the ftill waters let me lie, 

‘To view them gently murmur by 5 


Then blefs the ewer dleft ! 


© God! thy promis’d aid impart, 
Convert my foul, and change my heart, 
And make my nature pure ; 
Come, change my nature into thine 5 
Still lead me in the path divine, 
And make my footfteps fure. 


When through the gloomy fhade I roam, 

Pale death’s dark veil, to endlefs horne, 
Oh! fave me then from fear ! 

Vouchfafe, with love, my foul to fill, 


fT Rm Y 38g 
An Epitaph in Hefton-Chyrch-Yard, 
AREWEL, dear youth, farewel, till 


we above 
Meet in the peaceful realms of light and 
love : 
Grain, hid in earth, repays the peafant’s 
care 5 
And ev’ning funs but fet to rife more 
fair, 


On the Death of a favourite Linnet. 


ILENT and cold, beneath this mould 
A lovely linnet lies ; ; 
And now no more, as heretofore, 
With neighbour Dicky vies. 


a 





That I in death may dread no ill, 


His little throat, with many a note, 
And anly praife declare, 


Once charm’d the ravifh'd ear, 
While wanton plays and pretty ways 
Though foes furround —before their face _ Made ev’ry note more dear. 
Prepare a table deck’d with grace : His early fong was loud and long ; 

Thy food, O Lord, impart! His ev’ning lays the fame : 
With facred oil anoint my head, Chearful and gay he pafs’d the day, 
And let thy mighty Jove o’erfpread, Without reproach or blame. 
With joy, my willing heart. But what defence was innocence, 

Or mufic’s fofteft airs, 

Againft a fate, that, foon or late, 

Nor lord, nor linnet, fpares ? 
Vain man, be wife! before your eyes 

Keep ftill your latter end : 

The life of Lin was tree from fin ; 

Yours, pray, intime amend. H.C, 


A pilgrim whilft on earth I rove, 
O let me all thy goodnefs prove ! 
Let mercy end my days ! 
Admit, atlaft, my wand’ring feet 
Thy courts to enter; thee to greet 
With everlafting praife ! 





* * If Correfpondents fend any Letters 
(Poft-paid) to the Eprror, to be left at 
James Puittps’s, Bookfeller, at Number 2, 
in George-Yard, Lombard-Street, due No- 
tice will be taken of them; where may 
be had any Numbers of Volume II. and 
alfo the Supplement to that Volume. 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN, | 
From February 12, to February 17, 1776. 


By the Standard WiwcuestTer Buel of 
Eight Gallons. 
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Oxford, 
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Diary of the Weather. 





From February 5, to February 10, 1776. 
WALES. 
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A MereorotocicaL DIARY of the Weare 
For January, 1776. 

Therm. 

Bar.| lo. hi. Weather. 

2y 75140 44 Cloudy, and fome rain, 

g\29 is 43 |443)Heavy thowers. 

291% 38 141 {Frofty. 

29. 140 14631Continual rain, 

29% 41463 [47 |Slight rain. 

291143 |443(Cloudy. 

293%|42 |422|Heavy fall of {now. 

297o|36 |364)Frofty. 

2gi' 36 |37 |Ditto. 

29% 6136 |372|Ditto. 

0135 36: Snow. 

“6135 |363\Continual fall of fhow. 

33134 35 |Ditto, with fevere froft. 

#0132 1333|)Ditto. [Thames frozen over a- 

7|31 132 |Ditto. bove London-Bridge.] 

13130 

' 312/Slight fnow. 

31f 32 {Severe froit. 
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Gontinuation of the Extraéts from Capt. Cook's fecond Voyage to the 
— Hemifphere, in the Years 17725 1773s 1774. 1775+ 


aged 1, 1774, Bore away S. by W. round 

the North. Weft end of an ifland about four or 

ve ead five leagues to the windward. At four in the 

05 afternoon faw feveral of the natives, who ap- 

Nene Ga peared in every rcfpect the fame as the favages 

ie in Venomous-bay : they made figns for the 

voyagers to land by waving green boughs, the emblems of. . 

peace; and fome of them jumped into the water, and made for 
the fhip; but the fhip making way, they were foon diftanced. 

2. About nine in the morning they fent the cutter in fhore 
toexamine the ground, but fhe foon returned without finding 
anchorage. “They then bore away to the North-Ealtward to 
an ifland they had already paffed. 

3. At fix ‘brought to an anchor in ten fathom water, rocky 
ground. Great numbers of the natives came fwimming to- 
ward the fhip; but, on the boats being. hoiited out, they all 
made to land again, ‘Their yellings were different from any 
they had yet heard. 

- Vor. ILI. “Ddd 4. Early 




















394 Extra&t from Capt. Caok’s fecond Voyage. 


4. Early in the morning the pinnace and large cutter went 
off to examine the coaft, and toendeavour to find outa conve- 
nient placeto wood and water. At half paft feven, thofe on 
board the thip were alarmed by a continual firing from the boats 
onthe fhore, and immediately fired a fwivel gun loaded with 
grape-fhot, and fent the fmall cutter, well manned and armed, 
to the affiftance of the boats already engaged ;. at the fame time 
continuing to fire from the fhip with the grape-fhot. ‘Soon 
after this the boats returned, and brought word that they had 
fcarce touched the ground when the favages attacked them, and 
wanted to haul the boats into the woods; that one of the 
boatfwain’s mates was unfortunately run through the cheek 
with a fpear, which they threw from the land; that one of the 
failors was likewife wounded in the thigh in two places by a 
like weapon; that the mafter, who commanded on this 
occafion, was alfo wounded in the breaft with an arrow, the. 
point of which very fortunately broke in piercing his cloaths, 
otherwife it muft have penetrated to his heart; and that fome 
others had received very defperate blows before their guns 
could be made ufe of ; that, in return, they had killed feveral 

of the favages, and had wounded many more; and that, by 
means of the fuccours that had been fent them, and the firin 

from the fhip, they had at length cleared the coaft of them. 
This confli& continued for more than an hour ; in which time 
fhowers of arrows, fpears, and ftones, came from the buthes, 
and flew over and between the people in the boats, but pro-' 
videntially no other hurt was received except what we have 
already related: many. more, however, of the enemy would 
have been killed, but that the flints were fo bad the powder 
would not take fire. Of the flints the complaint was general 
throughout the voyage, though it is not eafy to account for 
fuch a defe&, asthe flints contracted for by government are the 
beft that can be procured. As foonas the boats returned, the 
fhip prepared to fail, being told that no water was to be found 
in that bay, though it feemed to abound with every thing elfe. 


Atten they fired~a round fhot among the favages that fhewed ' 


themfelves on the fhore, and ftood out of the bay in fearch of a 
more hofpitable people. At night they obferved a great body 
of fire, which iilued from the burning mountain already men- 


tioned, from whence they were not now at any confiderable 


diftance. 

5. Stood in for the ifland on which they had obferved the 
burning mountain, and near which they had before landed, as 
has already been related. The bay they now difcovered was 
fituated at the S.S. W. part of the ifland, where the boats were 
fent out to reconnoitre, and prefently brought word that there 

was 
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was fafe anchorage in four fathom and a half water ; that there 
was plenty of frefh water on fhore, and that there was great 
appearance of plenty of every thing elfe that was wanted, par- 
ticularly wood and fruit. ‘This bay lay, in and out, N. N. E. 
andS. $. W. the burning hill bearing weft half north. They | 
had fcarce caft anchor, when feveral of the natives came of 
with cocoa-nuts, yams, bananas, plantains, &c. and one, 
an old man, brought on board one fowl, which he prefented 
to the captain. Thofe who brought the fruit were afraid to 
approach the fhip; on which the captain ordered the fmall 
cutter to be manned, and.to row towards them ; but even this 
feemed to terrify them. They made off from the boat, but 
threw fome cocoa-nuts into it, for which they did not feem to 
expect any reward. Here we cannot help remarking that, by 
the favages bringing every where, upon the approach of the 
fhip, cocoa-nuts and other fruits, it fhould feem. that they 
imagined the ftrangers to be a people like themfelves, come 
from fome diftant ifland to vific them; and that therefore, i¢ 
being ufual for fuch vifitors to be in want of fuch refrefh- 
ments, it might be the cuftom forthe inhabitants, at their firft 
coming, to fupply them; but that, when they faw a people 
totally unlike themfelves, and in a veflel, too, different from any 
they had ever before feen, it was natural enough for them to 
retreat, not knowing their errand, and dreading perhaps an 
invafion, or fome mifchief to befall their country. Something 
of this kind muft certainly have been the cafe, otherwife it is 
not eafy to account for their coming off in their canoes loaded 
with fruit, and then retiring back without daring to go near the 
people they intended to fupply. Be this as it may, it was not 
long before great numbers of them came about the fhip, armed 
with the fame weapons as the inhabitants about Venomous-bay 
made ufe of when the fhip anchored there. There being now 
about forty canoes gathered round the fhip, they firft began by 
endeavouring to cut away the buoy ; buta few mufket-balls 
being whiftled about their ears prefently obliged them to de- 
fert that enterprize : — began their war fong, the 
certain fignal to engage. To intimidate them, and to prevent 
the effufion of blood, a four-pounder was fired over their heads ; 
at which they all jumped into the fea, and made towards the 
fhore ; but, recovering themfelves, and finding that no one had 
received any hurt, they again boarded their canoes and advanced 
as before. It was then thought neceflary to fire to effet; and, 
two or three of their canoes being difabled by one fhot, the reft 
fled haftily to fhore: the boats followed, and, in the fight of 
thoufands of them, filled fome cafks of water and returned to 


the fhip. 
Ddd2 6. The 
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6, The boats were ordered to Jand as before ; but, previoufl 
to that attempt, the captain ordered a {pring upon the cable 
to keep the thip’s broad-fide to the fhore, to cover the waterers+ 
and went himfelf in the pinnace to make peace with the natives, 
Finding them, however, drawn up in two feparate bodies, all. 
armed and prepared for war, he caufed a mufket to be fired 
over their heads, and made the fignal for them to lay down 
their arms, which they refufed to do, with menaces if he dared 
to land. On this defiance, the fignal was made for the ‘thip to 
fire, which was inftantly obeyed with great guns, fwivels, and 
wall-pieces, loaded with grape-fhot, which in lefs tham:a:mi- 
nute fo cleared the fhore of them, that only two of them 
remained ; one of whom was the old man who, the day before, 
had prefented the captain with a fowl. About one the boats 
returned tothe fhip loaded with water, cocoa-nuts, and plan- 
tains, which, after they had felt the effects of, the:thip’s fupe- 
riority, they brought in great abundance tomate) water’s edge, 
Jaying them down and running away, without waiting for any ' 
thing in exchange. ; pout 
7..After what had paffed on the 6th, the natives, to all 
appearance, affumed a new afpe@: they came and laidrdown 
their arms, and feemed to fupplicate for peace, which was 
readily granted on the part of the voyagers; and limes were 
marked out, over which they were not to pafs. Peace being 
thus far eftablifhed, the natives came down unarmed, and 
brought with them whatever the ifland afforded, for which 
they received in return fuch articles of trade as they liked bef. 
The fifhers now began to fifh without fear, and at three hauls 
of the feine they caught above 500 mullets, many of them 
weighing rolb. a fifh, The old Indian came frequently on 
board, and the captain treated him with great,civility. » It was 
foon difovered that the Indians who intended to attack the hip 
were not the inhabitants about the bay, but people from another 
quarter, who, finding themfelves unequal to the undertaking, 
difperfed, and retired every one to his own home. It was, 
however, thought prudent to be conftantly on guard. 
The boats went as ufual for wood and water; and this 
day the captain’s markee was fet up on fhore, the natives 
behaving with the utmoft humility and refpect. Sh 
During the whole time of their ftay the volcano roared in a 
moft terrifying manner; fometimes emitting whole torrents of 
flameand fmoke that afcended above the clouds; and fometimes 
ftones of fuch an enormous fize as to be equal in bulk to the 
fhip’s pinnace; which were thrown like pebbles to an incredible 
diftance. The convulfions wherewith it was agitated, before 
thele vail bodies were ejecicd, feemed to fhake the ae 
oO: 
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of the ifland; and, though the place where the thip lay was 
more than:twelve miles -diftant, yet the afhes, when the wind 
blew a breeze from the weftward, would cover thedeckslike duft. 

The natives of this ifland are very black; but make them- 
felves ftill blacker, than they are by nature, by painting their 
faces of a fhining jet, interfperfed with red and white fpots on 
their nofes and foreheads. Between their noftrils they bore 
holes, which they keep open with a fhort ftick. They -go 
naked, except a fort of broad girdle round their waifts. Their 
hair, which is not woolly, they tie differently, as each likes 
eft; fome let it flow down their fhoulders ; others tie it up in 
folds about their heads ; others again twift it, and let it hang 
in plaits ; while not a few cut it fhort, or, as we fay, crop it. 
‘They whoop and whiftle to call a-number of them together, . 
when they intend mifchief; and, when they apprehend danger, 
they hide themfelves in the covert of the woods. : 

Theit women are, in general, paflable when young, but 

frightful when they grow old. On their heads they weara 
kind of bonnet, not inelegantly matted; and round their 
wailts afhort petticoat which reaches to their knees; this too 
made of a kind of matting, for no cloth was feen among them, 
They paint themfelves varioufly as well as the men, but their 
favourite colour isred. “Themen feemed very jealous of them, 
and never fuffered any of them to appear alone. ‘They gene- 
rally kept behind the men; and moit of thofe that were of age 
had a child, or a bundle, upon their backs; they, notwith- 
Standing, were always merry; either fhouting or laughing. 
i Like almoit allthe other iflanders they were fond of working- 
tools; and that induced them to watch an opportunity to fteal 
the cooper’s adze ; which being miffed, another fray commen- 
ced; and one of the favages bent his bow to fhoot at the man 
who was purfuing the thieves, but, not being quick enough 
in taking aim, the man fhot him dead with the bow in his 
hand. The old Indian, however, who has often been men- 
tioned, recovered.the adze, and returned it to the cooper. 

Here the water being very conveniently fituated, not above 
30: or 40 yards from the fhore, the cafks were filled almoft as 
foon as they could be cleaned and repaired ; and there being 
plenty of wood, thefe two necefiary articles were fully com- 
pleted ; andthe boats, before the other repairs could be accom- 
plithed, had ‘time to recruit the -ballaft in proportion as the 
dhip’s ftores were expended. During the fhip’s ftay the people 
‘were plentifully fupplied with fifh and fruit; but of pork, or 
other animal food, there was little to be procured. 

It is not a little remarkable, that the natives of this ifland 
were more fcrupulous in taking any thing from the failors 


than 
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than thofe of any other nation, and never would touch with 
their bare hands what was given them, but always received it 
between green leaves, which they afterwards tied up and car= 
ried upon the ends of their clubs; and, if ever any of the 
failors touched their fkin, they always rubbed the part with the 
Jike green leaf. Our journalift obferves that, notwithftandin 
this falfe delicacy, they gave the failors to underftand that they 
ate one another ; and, one day, when the inhabitants about the 
bay were in motion, and many of them marched forth armed 
to fome diftant part of the ifland, thofe that remained invited 
the gentlemen to feaft upon a man they had barbecued, which 
they refufed with the utmoft difguft. 

When thefe people make a wonder at any thing, they cry 
Hebow, and fhake their right hand. They wear bracelets, 
like the Indians of Venomous-bay, in which they ftick their 
hair-pricker, (an inftrument which they ufe to drefs. their 
heads,) and likewife the flings with which they throw their 
javelins ; and it is aftonifhing with what dexterity and force 
fome of them will hit a mark. One of them, to fhew the 
commanding officer on fhore what he could do, threw his 
{pear, without his fling, through a hole, three or four in- 
ches in diameter, at 20 yards diftance; another of them, in 
the prefence of the firft lieutenant, fhot a fith, as it fwam along 
in the fea, at the diftance of 26 yards, with a bow and arrow; 


which fifh the lieutenant carried on board, withthe arrow . 


fticking in its body, as a proof of what he had feen per- 
formed. 

_ Some of the gentlemen, one clear day, attempted to afcend 
a hill at fome diftance, with intent to view the volcano more 
clearly ; but were obliged to retire precipitately, the ground 
under them being fo hot that they might as well have walked 
upon a hot oven; the f{mell too was intolerably fulphureous, 
which proceeded from a ftnoke that iflued through the fiflures 
of the earth ; yet from this fmoke the natives find a remedy for 
their cutaneous diforders, The gentlemen, obferving a man 


holding a child over the fmoke, had the curiofity to enquire | 


the reafon, who made them underftand, by fhewing the child’s 
eruptions, that it was troubled with the itch. 

While the people were employed in fearching for ballaft, 
they difcovered water, ifluing from the crevices of a rock, hot 
enough to draw tea. Two of the fhip’s company, who 
had been troubled with rheumatic complaints, at times, 
throughout the voyage, went, accompanied with the furgeon, to 


‘bathe in the water, but found the ftones fo hot underneath 


that they could not ftand upon them without firft plunging in 
' fome 
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fome of their cold garments, to keep the foles of their feet from 
touching them. In one place the waters were fo hot that there 
was no bearing the finger in them; in another they were juft 
hot enough to bear to plunge the whole body, but not to re- 
main any confiderable time. What effect thefe waters had 
upon the two men our journalift has not noted: from that 
circumftance, as he has been very particular in noting the 
jllnefles that happened on board, and the recoveries, there is 
reafon to conclude that the waters had but little effect. 

Having been already ten days employed in repairing the fhip, 
taking in wood and water, and purchafing fruits, the natives 
began again to grow troublefome, watching every opportunity 
to level their arrows at the guard; and reftrained only by the 
fear of their mufkets from proceeding to extremities. Ie is 
more than poopanin however, that an act of violence on the 
part of the ftrangers, that cannot well be juftified, might give 
occafion to this rancorous humour among the natives. Havin 
occafion for fome large timber to fupply the decays of the thip, 
orders were given, a few days before their intended departure, 
tocut down a tree of vaft growth, and, for the convenience of 
getting it on board, to faw it into three pieces. This tree, fo 
divided, the natives eyed with pleafure, not fufpeGting that the 
ftrangers intended to carry it off, but to leave it in compliment 
tothem, as it fuited exactly with their ideas of conftructing jut 
double the number of canoes. Tothecutting downand faw- 
ing the natives made no oppofition ; but, when they faw the 
failors employed in rolling down the body of the tree to the 
water’s edge, they could not help looking furly; and one of 
them, who probably was more interefted than the reft, was 
frequently feen to offer his fpearat the labourers, but was 
reftrained for fear of the guard: at length he watched his 
opportunity, and, ftarting from behind a bufh, was levelling 
au arrow full at the commanding officer, when he was difcover- 
ed and fhot dead. The ball tore his arm to pieces, and 
entered his fide. His companions inftantly carried off the body, 
and laid it in the wood, where the fhip’s furgeon went to examine 
it, but found it totally deprived of life. 

The fhip’s company were now permitted to go afhore by 
turns, for the preiervation of their health; but the captain, 
knowing the natives wanted nothing fo much as.an opportunity 
to revenge the death of their companions, ftri@tly enjoined 


- them never-to walk alone, nor to ftray more than a hundred 


yards from the guard. 
In the mean time preparations were making on board to fet 


_ fail: the fhip was fmoaked above and below, the hold frcth 


flowed, and the ballaft fhifted; in fhort, every thing was 
piaced 
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placed in fuch order, asif the fhip had been but juft fitted out 
at home for a long voyage. : ! 

Though the people on this ifland, after feeling the effe@s 
of European fire-arms, were peaceable, they were not friendly ; 
nor were they, like the Indians in the Society-ifles, fond of 
iron: .they wifhed for fome of the tools with which they faw 
the failors cut down wood; but, except an adze or two, they 
never attempted to fteal any thing. . The coopers left their 
cafks during the night unguarded; nor were they under an 
apprehenfions about their cloaths, which they fuffered to lie 
carelefsly about while they were at work. ‘Thefe people cif 
covered none of that difpofition to thievery which our voyagers 
fay every Indian inherits naturally. In their courfe’ of trade, 
they totally difregarded beads and baubles; and feemed ‘to 
prefer Rotterdam hfh-hooks, and curtle-fhell, to every thing 
elfe that was offered them. They fuffered the failors to have 
no communication with their women; nor were they eafily 
perfuaded to part with their arms on any account. The pro-’ 
duce of the. ifland they freely parted with; but on whatever 
required labour in the conftruction they fet ahigh value. 

The iflands which compofe this archipelago are not eafily 
numbered. Our journalift counted upwards of feventy in 
fight at one time : they feem to be inhabited by people of very 
different natures and complexions. Some our voyagers faw: 
woolly-headed, and of the African race; others of a copper 
colour, and not unlike the New-Zealanders ; and others they 
faw of the mulatto colour; and not a few like the natives of 
Rotterdam,-of a brownifh black, with long hair and fhorn 
beards. The high notions, however, that were entertained of 
the vaft riches of thefe iflands; of their abounding in pearls, 
filver ore, and precious ftones, do not feem well founded; 
neither does the ifland of Menicola anfwer, by any means, the 
pompous defcription given of it by the Spanifh writers ; who 
found their report on the relation of an Indian-chief, and.on 
that of a captive whom Quiros fiezed and carried to Mexico. 
From the former Quiros Jearned, that, to the N. W. of his 
country, (‘Taumaco,) there were more than fixty iflands, and 
a large country, which he called Manicola; that, to explain 
which were fmall, he made circles, and pointed to the fea’ 
with his finger, and made figns that it furrounded the land; 
and for the larger he made large circles, and the fame figns ; 
and for that Jarge country he opened both his arms, without 
joining them again, fhewing tiat it extended without end; 
and by figns he fhewed which people were whites, negroes, 
Indians aud mulattoes, and which were mixed; and that in 
fome iflands they ate human fleth; and for this he made figns 


by 
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‘by biting his arm, fhewing clearly his abhorrence of fuch 
people. He likewife gave them to underftand, that in the 
great country there were cows or buffaloes. 

From the captive Quiros learnt, that in fome of thofe iflands 
there were pearls as large as fmall pebbles; that the pearls 
were white and fhining ; and that, when they looked at them 
againtt the fun, the fhining luftre dazzled their eyes; that, at 
five days of their failing, from a country which he named, lay 
that great country Manicola, inhabited by many people, dun- 
coloured and mulattoes, who lived in large towns ; that the 
country was high and mountainous, with many large rivers ; 
that he, with many others, had gone to it in one of their em- 
barkations, in queft of the trunk of a large tree, of the many 
that are in it, to make a periagua; that he faw there a port 
larger, and the entrance narrower, than that of the bay of St. 
Philip and St. Jago; and that the bottom was fand, and the 
fhore fhingle: he added that they had warlike inftruments 
pointed with filver, This captive, after he had learnt the 
Spanifh languages, confirmed what he had faid of the great 
country, and what the chief had faid of the many iflands, and 
of the different nations with which they were peopled; fome 

- Jufty, with bodies pun€tuated, and others without punCuation, 
of various colours, long hair, red, black, curled, and woolly- 
headed ; and, being fhewn fome ftones impregnated with filver, 
he faid in the great country he had feen fuch ftones, and like- 
wife at Taumaco; where the natives ufed fome to punctuate 
themfelves, and others for ornament. 





To th EpiroR of the MONTHLY LEDGER, 


Obfervations on the Male. 


SIR, 
O* looking over a late publication, entitled, ** Elements 
of Natural Hiftory, by Thomas Martyn, B.D. profeffor 
of botany in the univerfity of Cambridge, vol. rit. part iit. 
containing the Mamalia,” it was with pleafure I obferved 
the learned and ingenious author following the celebrated 
Linnzus, in placing that peculiar animal, the mole, (agreeable 
to the difpofition of its teeth,) among the fer, notwithitand- 
ing the general received opinion. 
As a proof of the propriety of the above arrangement of this 
animal, I fhall rélate an inftance of its rapacious difpofition, 
which came under my infpection. 


Vou, III. Eee June. 
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June. — ** Having procured a mole, the better to fecure jt 
for obfervation at my leifure, I confined it in a cage in which 
was a common moufe: on returning after a fhort abfence, to 
my furprize, I found the mole had killed, and was feeding on, 
its companion, although, juft before, it had rejected raw flehh, 
On infpecting the moufe, the only wound I could perceive 
was clofe under the ribs; through which the mole drew the 
whole of the inteftines: which having devoured, it next pro- 
ceeded on the body and head, breaking all the bones, even 
thofe of the fkull, with eafe, The feet and tail were the on} 
parts rejected. Such was its voracity that, lihoagh feveral 
times purpofely interrupted, it immediately reafiumed its 
employ ; not ceafing till the whole was devoured.” The utility 
of this animal is manifeftly great, notwithftanding its being 
profcribed ; if it injures us by difplacing fome roots, it does 
more than counterbalance the damage, by purfuing and deftroy- 
ing multitudes of animals, whofe food are our moft ufeful 
vegetables ; and thofe in their fubterraneous retreats, beyond 
the reach of human induftry, We may add, that, agreeable 
to the ceconomy of nature, it contributes to preferve a balance 
in the animal.kingdom; a law alfo objervable throughout 

nature, and which is very poetically exprefled in the following 
truly philofophical lines of Pope. 


All difcord harmony, not underftood ; 
All partial evil univerfal good. 
7 Effay on Man. 


N. B. In November, near Manchefter, a mole was caught, 
whofe colour was a beautiful white. 
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LAWYER, 


SON. 
NIT of the law, who made it as much his bufinefs 
to create feuds and animate differences as the veftal virgins 
ufed to maintain the facred fire, growing drunk, boafted him- 
felf an attorney. And, 
That he had the knack of improving trifles and frivolous 
contefts inta good fat caufes, as he called them. 
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‘Chat he could fet man and wife at variance the firft day of 
their marriage, and parents and children the laft moments of 
their lives. ~ ; ; 

That he feldom troubled his head with Coke upon Littleton ; 
the law Jay ina little compafs ; trials chiefly depended upon 
evidence, and let him alone to deal with witneffes, 

Inaword, that he could make arrows out of any wood, and 

ain as much by plaintiff as defendant. ; 

FatHer. Law-fuits, like great fires, once kindled, are hard 
to be extinguilbed. 

[There goes a Slory, that two travellers having found an oyfter, 
whilft contending which fhould have it, up comes a lawyer, to 
whom the matter was referred: parties heard, lawyer whipt out his 
knife, opened the oyfter, fwallowed the fifo, gave plaintiff and de- 
fendant each a fhell, and gravely went on his way. ] 


«© Where fuits are travers’d there’s fo little won, 
That he that conquers is but Jaft undone.” 


When the frog and the moufe could not make up their quarrel, the 
kite was umpire. 

Suppofe it poffible to fence againf? combination, fubornation, and 
alfe-evidence, can any be certain the juftice of bis caufe fhall out« 
weigh the fubtilty of his adverfary’s couneil ? 


“© Will not fear, favour, bribe, and grudge, 
The fame caufe feveral ways adjudge ?” 


“© Do not fome juries give their verdi& 
As if they felt the caufe, not heard it ?” 


‘© And witnefles, like watches, go 
Juft as they’re fet, too fatt or flow.” 


The rich man that attempts, at bis own charge, to maké all 
knaves honeft, will quickly fee his error, or die a beggar: but the 
poor fool, that rafbly engages in a law-fuit, commits himfelf to the 
houfe of correction, where he mufi labour ftoutly to pay his fees. 

In foort, whoever flies to a knavifh lawyer for fuccour, as the fheep 
to the bufhes in a florm, muft expec? to leave good part of bis coat 
bebind him. 

Yet fiill they are the quacks in the law, like thofe in phyfic, tbat 
make the remedy worfe than the difeafe. 

According to the proverb, Good right wants good affiftance ; and, 
feeing Great Britain affords fo many lawyers, whofe learning and 
integrity render them the light and wonder of the age, he is doubly a 


ful, that, to defend his right, applies bimfelf to a fcab. But proceed. 
. E 


ee 2 MOROSO. 
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MOROSO. 


Son. A morofe fellow, who had neither wit for difcourfe, 
breeding for civility, underftanding to know it, or patience to 
learn; but, by pride, obftinacy, and prefumption, was forfeited 
to perpetual ignorance and folly, viewed all things on the wron 
fide, and ever took them by that handle, or interpreted them 
in that fenfe, which would create himfelf and others mof 
uneafinefs. 

He entertained the nobleft and moft affeGtionate offices of 
love and refpect with a ftrange, carelefs, and inhuman, ftupidity, 

Speak to him with the greateft precaution, he would an{wer 
with a difdainful fmile, or rugged countenance, and harfh 

' words, asif he delighted only in difobliging. 

Other mens rules he made his exceptions ; and the ill-natured 
pleafure he took in contradiction made him a certain negative 
to whatever was advanced or afferted. 

He minded little what others faid, yet would anfwer with 
as much affurance as if he had heard every word. His opinion, 
like Impertinent’s, being ever ready and ever idle; yet he had 
as pany and obftinate a way of maintaining it, as if his ixé 
dixit had been fufficient to over-ruleall the ergos in the me 

The more he drank the more infolent he grew ; till at length 
his difcourfe was al! pofitions and definitive decrees, with thus 
it is, and thus it muf? be; nor would he humble his authority to 
prove it, fo that you muft either fubmit or quarrel. 

He boafted himfelf a gentleman, but bore a plain point fan- 
guin * inhis arms. 

FatTHER. The How does much in all things ;. the air and 
manner, which we too often negleét as little things, are frequently - 
what the world judge us by. 

[A gentleman’s title fugcefts to him humility, courtefy, and affabi- 
lity; to be eafy of accefs ; to pafs by negleéts and offences, efpecially 

from inferiors ; neither ta defpife any for their bad fortune or miferyy 
nor be afraid to own thofe who are unjuftly oppreffed ; not to domi- 
neer over infericrs, nor be reflive and difobedient to fuperiors ; not 
Alanding upon bis family’s name, wealth, honour of his kindred w 
anceftors, but ftriving to equal himfelf with thofe that began their 
reputation in civility, inaufiry, gentlene/s, and difcretion.] 7 

Never affect being churlifh. 

{We ought not to provoke averfion, it will come faft enough.] 

Marofene/s, aufterity, and roughnefs of temper, arife from pride, 
paffion, and frowardnefs. 7 


* The abatement due to a liar, 
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[4 morofe man is a very troublefome companion, anda ftranger to 
the fweete/t thing upon earth, viz. the pleafure of pleafing. } 

Heis refraétory in the moft genuine fenfe of the word, who, flight- 
ing the general opinion in all things, fets himfelf up to oppofe the 
inclinations of every one. Yet, 

Some vaiue lefs being in the wreng than to be thought fo; 


“¢ For fools are ftubborn in their way, 
As coins are harden’d by th’allay.” 


Never give your judgement magifterially in things you have ne 
cognizance of. ; 

[Affectation of powers and faculties, that are above us, is vain, 
unprofitable, and ridiculous. | 

Clafh not with every thing you diflike, neither ftrive to confute. 
every thing you think falfe, nor formalize upen all the foolery and 

. nonfinfe you hear; nor yet be haughty in your dictates, or contend 
pertinacioufly in ordinary difcourfe for your opinion, or for a truth of 
fall confequence. Declare your reafons with the utmoft calmnefs 
ard modefly, without being in the leaft dogmatical, or jshewing by 
words or aGtions that you are full of yourfelf. If what you offer be 
not accepted, defend it not by oaths or wagers, much lefs give any 
abufive language to bring people over to your fentiments. 

Contradi@ion fhould awaken our attention, not our paffion; we 
foould bear, and not fly him that contradiéts. Our fearch fhould 
be after truth, froin what part focver it comes we ought to make it 
welcome. 

[It is not only ridiculous but unjuft to be angry with another becaufe 
he is not of your opinion. The intereft, education, and means, by 
which men gain their knowledge, are fo very different, that it is impof- 
file they foould all think alike : andhe has as much reafon to be angry 
with you as you with him. ] 

Though in an argument you happen to have the beft end of the flaff, 
appear not puffed up with your advantages, but {peak with good fenfe 
and refpect, without fharpnefs or oftentation. 

Decifive tyrants in converfation never infiuence the underflanding to 
a conviétion, becaufe they manage not the wili by a civil way of 
debating. 

[Fiery difputants feem to mifiruft their caufe or their Wit, by 

fying for affiftance to clamour and paffion. | é 

_— Pofitivene/s often betrays a man to quarrels, and brings him in 
the fame ftrait with Balaam’s afs* ; he muft fall down flat or run 
upon a fword. 


Avoid fuch cock-brained fools as you would an infectious difeafe 
or anignoble death. Go gn 


N E W S- 


* Num, 22. 
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NEWSMONGER. 





Son. AB rby trade, fo poffeffed by a party it was 
merely by chance when he either fpoke or believed truth, 
growing mellow, fell to talking news as part of his profeffion, 

Whether he, as ufually, invented news, or amplified upon 
fomething in an old Gazette, he would put abundance of 
circumftances into the fcale to add weight to his narrative; 
all which he uttered with a myfterious air, as ifa great arcanum 
of ftate ; and boldly afflerted what he faid to be infallible, even 
in its confequences. 

As he always began with news fo he ever ended with: 
detraction. 

The actions, fteps, and defigns, of this, that, and the 
other, prince, general minifter, minifter of ftate, &c. he 
affirmed bafe, imprudent, or unjuft ; but, had he the manage. 
ment of affairs, believe him, things would have fucceeded 
much better. 

Fatuer. Vain-glory, or a defire of feeming more knowing than 
others, is a ftrong paffion; fecking reformation, advancing knowledge, 


and the like, is often the pretence 3 when feeking applaufe, infinuating . 


into a party, and vaunting ourfelves, is the thing. 
[We foould often blufh at fome of our beft words and aétions, if 
the world did but fee the motives upon which they were grounded. | 


In matters of news, make fuch abatement as may bear proportion ta 
the charaéter and fattion of the relater. 


‘© The rabble gather round the man of news, 
And liften with their mouths, 





Some make it, 
Some tell, fome hear, fome judge, of news; 


And he that lies moft loud is moft believ’d.” 


The charaéter of a newfmonger is very contemptible: they generally 
deal more by conjecture than almanac-makers, and out-lie chancery- 
bills and epitaphs. Yet that fuch petty-foggers, retailers of news and 
politics, fuch poor reptiles, fhould, before they have learnt fo much 
as to obey, pretend to teach their rulers how to govern; and prefume, 
by the bafenefs of their own genius, to judge of princes, and cenfure 
minifters of fate, O tempora! O mores ! 

[ Beware of bufy-bodies, and medlers in other mens matters: their 
over zeal, or under wit, makes them apt to talk of things not only 
unprofitable, but dangerous to be either {poken or heard.) Go on. 
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OPINIATOR. 


Son. An Opiniator, fo far like Narciffus, he doted more 
upon his own fhadow than another’s fubftance, affeéted a dif 
dainful fingularity in his port, words, and actions. 

He knew juft enough to excite his pride, but not fo much as 
to cure his ignorance; yet boafted of fuch wonderful infight 
in the myfteries of art and nature, as if he alone had the mono~ 
poly of knowledge; and that it came into the world and would 
expire with him. 

He talked much of his pedigree and arms, extolling his 
anceftors to the fkies, telling their acts with more glory 
than they did them, and feemed to fancy himfelf fo immove- 
ably fixed upon the pinnacle of honour, that even bafenefs itfelf 
could not degrade him. 

Every thing he did, and word he fpake, fhewed how intox. 
icated he was with felf-conceit, though he had not fenfe e- 
nough to diftinguifh irony and fatirical praife from fincere and 
unatfected commendation. 

Thecompany laughed in their fleeves, but thought it not 
worth while to cure his extravagance. 

FaTHER. Some talk high, breathe flafhes, and thunder out big 
words of their pedigree, &c. as if talking loud, big, and being very 
pofitive, were fufficient to make all the world of their opinion. 

Others take as much pains to perfuade the world they have know- 
ledge, as bullies do that they have courage; and generally with the 
Jame fucce/s,- for they feldom deceive any but themfelves. 

[Bifbop Sanderfon obferves, wealth, honour, ftrength, beauty, 
birth, friends, alliance, authority, power, wit, learning, eloquence, 
reputation, any trifle, can leaven our thoughts, partial as they are, 
towards ourfelves, and fwell us and heave us up above our brethren ; 
and, becaufe we think we do over-top them, we think we may over— 
look them too, and defpife them as vulgar and contemptible, 8c.) 

To arrogate to ourfelves more than our due is the ready woy to be 


denied that which elfe would be confeffed our right. 


s¢ Pride, of all others the moft dangerous fault, 
Proceeds from want of fenfe and want of thought.” 


Vain-glorious men are the feorn of wife men, the admiration of 
fools, idols of parafites, and flaves of their own vaunts. 

[The Platonifts give feven arguments for humility. 1. That the 
Spirit of man is light and troublefome. 2. His body is brutifh and 
fickly. 3. He is conftant in folly and error, and inconftantin his 
manners and good purpofes. 4+ His labours are vain, intricate, 
andendlefs, 5. His fortune is changeable, and feldom pleafing, never 


perfect. 
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ee. 6. His wifdom comes not till he is ready to die that is, | 
till he is paft ufing it. 7. His death is certain, always ready, and - 
never far off- | pat 
It is not birth, wit, riches, or great employments, but the right were 
ufe.of them in the difcharge of bis duty to God, bimfelf, and neigh 
bours, makes the worthy man. an | 
To the defcendants of noble families, where the fpirits have been ase 
varified by virtue and induftry, and the blood holds its tincture, as we 
it ufually does, through fucceffive generations, our beft devoirs are sl 
due: but what is nobility itfelf if not accompanied with real goodnefi ; o 
the honour paid fuch as ufurp their anceftors arms, without inherit. bee 7 
ing their virtues, belongs to them no more than the reverence the good 
man did to Its belonged to the afs that carried her image. o 
s¢ Learn, child, to keep an even ftate, fron 
Whatever fcene your care employs, our 
Amongft the {miles or frowns of fate ; } 


Not mean in grief nor infolent in joys.” 


Sre many above you, turn your eye upon thofe that are under you? 
if you have no inferiors have patience awhile and you foall have 
no Juperiors, Thegrave requires no marfbal. - Go on. : 


PROJECTOR. 


Son. An old man, that feemed, upon entering the room, to 
want bread, was no fooner filled with wine, but boafted the 
being a Projector from his cradle ; and told us, 

That he had by him {cores of rare projects, in poffe, effe, and 

uturo. 
f That he could extra& volatile fpirits from Jees of wine, 
grounds of beer, or duit of tea; one drop whereof would 
turna quart of water into the beft wine, beer, or tea, upon 
earth ; for colour, tafe, fmell, and wholefomenefs. 





That he could feparate the fmells of all the different viands | ; 
ufually dreffed in a cook’s fhop; and thence extraé& falts of d 
beef, veal, mutton, pork, &c. one grain whereof would f 
Tirengthen and nourifh a man more than a pound of any of n 

.  thofe forts of meat. | 

That, to fave watermen the labour of rowing againft tide, h 
he had contrived to make the Thames continually to ebb on one: ‘ 
fide and flow on the other. 

That he was an adept, had lately difcovered the longitude, , 
and the perpetual motion, how to fquare the circle, fix mer- { 
cury, and tranfmute lead into gold, P 





All 
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All which rare projects he intended to divide into fhares, and 
utin practice, as foon as only one hundred thoufand pounds 
were fubfcribed and advanced him. 

Atthis rate he made ropes of fand, built caftles in the air, 
and talked as if capable of benefiting mankind more than the 
invention of fpeétacles, though he had never yet obliged the 
world with any thing fo ufeful as a moufe-trap. 

FatHer. Many projectors feem like thofe aftrologers that can 
direét others to find bidden treafures, whilft themfelves are out at 
heels and want repairs at elbows. 

It is confeffed, the benefit accruing to Spain, by Columbus’ s difcovery 
of thé Weft-Indies, —to the Itahans, by procuring the eggs from 
China and Perfia, and raifing filk-worms in Italy,—to England, 
from Sir Walter Raleigh’s contrivance of raifing tobacco and Sugar in 
our plantations, Fc. will not allow us rafbly to condemn all projects. 

Yet, had you Argus’s eyes, Briareus’s hands, and Pluto’s helmet, 

ill great adventurers are like leaps in hunting ; they bring a man 
toner into the chate, but may chance to coft him a fall. 

[Babel’s projectors, feeking a name, found confufion; and Icarus, 
by fying too high, melted his waxen wings, and fell into the fea.] 

Advife, deliberate, weigh, examine; confider what is praéticable 
and what is not, and compute the proportion between the means and 


the end; left, too eagerly purfuing things out a. your reach, you cone 
ofi 


fume your life and eftate in hopele{s and fruit 


“¢ Fools only make attempts beyond their fkill ; 
A wife man’s power’s the limit of his will.” 


undertakings. 


Who ploughs the clouds can only reap the wind. Goon , 
QUACK. 


Son. A Quack, with a fupercilious brow, ebony cane, 
and band in querpo, whofe learning confifted much in the 
fuperfcriptions of apothecaries gally-pots, and the names of 
difeafes learned from weekly bills of mortality, ftiled himfelf 
ftudent in aftrology and phyfic, talked much of panaceas, 
noftrums, catholicons, and told us, 

That he was the feventh fon of a feventh fon; and that, by 
his long ftudy and practice, he had difcovered chalk to be an 
alcali, vinegar an acid, and wine a hypnotic. 

That ferpents are dainties to peacocks; hemlock is a 
perfe& cordial to goats: hellebore a choice morfel to quails: 
fpiders a reftorative to monkeys: toads an antidote to ducks : 
and the excrements of man pure ambergris to fwine. 

That of all odours he liked the fmell of urine beft; and was 
fo far like Vefpafian that he held no gain unfavoury. 

Von. III. F f f That 
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That he was mafter of the terms of chemiftry, or the herme. 
tical or paracelfian art: for inftance, faid he, ignis [stieniion is 
horfe-dung ; mater metallorum, quickfilver ; diab, gold; carbony 
cli, the ftars ; alcinibar, the moon ; and anontagius, the philofo. 

her’s ftone. i 

That he underftood fome Greek ; for ephydrofis is fweating, 
phlebotomia, opening a vein; and enterenchyta, a clyfter-pipe. 

That he was fkilled in phyfiognomy, metopofcopy, chiro. 
mancy ; and well verfed in all the je me /gay quois and plaftic 
and occult qualities. 

That he knew the compofition of a continuum ; the unde, or 
original, of all qualities ; and was able to fpeak de omni ente, 
et non ente; and of them too proand con. 

That by erecting aftrological fchemes he could refolve all 
queftions in phyfic, 


“© And make his patients flars confefs, 
Like fools or children, what he pleafe,” 


Nay, that by figils, charms, and talifmans, he could cure 
diftempers even at nine miles diftance. ; 

For a farther account of his abilities he referred us to the 
public advertifements ; where we might find his vivifying drops 
for imbecility in men, his effentia vite a rich cordial for the 
ladies, and his purging fugar-plumbs for children. ; 

FatHER. Tom Brown, in his qmufements, tells us, indeed, of 
transfufing the blood of an afs into an aftrological quack. 

{A gentleman having a falt humour in bis nofe, confulteda 
quack, who told him that his diftemper was very dangerous, Being 
afked what diftemper he toak it to be ? Quack anfwered that it was 
a rank fiftula in ano.] 

Such blockheads, with their formidable bombaft, are the oracles of 
thofe that want fenfe, and the plague of them that have it. 

Paracelfus boafted he could make other men immortal, yet died 
himfelf at forty-feven. 

Vhen all bodies have the fame conftitutions, all conftitutions the 
fame alterations, all alterations the fame times, quacks may pretend 
to cure alldiftempers. But, 

Admit a mountebank had a remedy for the diforder you labour un- 
der, being unacquainted with your habit of bady, and no judge of 
your conftitution, be may put you in a way for a prefent cure, and 
overthrow your health in fome other kind; and fo cure the difeafe and 
kill the patient. 

Labour to prevent difeafes by temperance, fobriety, and exercife ; 
but, if fickne/s come, never go to empirics for phyfic. 

To take their prefcriptions is next to wilful murder. The mof 
fovercign remedy they can afford a patient is their abfence. pM 
; - or 
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For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 
Adventures of an Author's Horfe. 


Foculare tibt videtur : et fane bene, 

Dum nihil habemus, calamo ludimus. 

Sed diligenter intuere has nanias, 

Quantam {ub illis utilitatem reperies ? 
PHzpDRus*, 


HE following incident may at firft fight appear to have 

a little of the marvellous in it; but as I look on my 

veracity to be firmly eftablifhed in the opinions of my readers, 
I thall, without any apprehenfion, proceed to relate it. 

My clofe application to literature having fome time ago 
produced an obftruction in my liver, I was ordered by my 
phyfician to enter on a regimen of exercife, as well as me- 
dicine, and riding was particularly recommended. In confe- 
quence of this, I looked out for ahorfe, and, after fome fearch, 
met with one in a livery-ftable which pleafed me extremely. 
He was a fine black, well marked, about 15 hands high, and 
feemed to be both light and ftrong. But the circumftance 
which ftruck me moft was, that he had more good fenfé in 
his face than any horfe I ever faw, and his eye was particularly 
candid, ingenuous, and benign. . The owner honeftly con- 
fefled that he was hurt in his wind, a little tender in his feet, 
and that.as to age, he believed he could not be lefs than 20. 
But I was fo much prejudiced in his favour, that thefe were no 
objections ; and I took him home, with great pleafure, at thie 
price of feven guineas, 

Though I have no {kill in horfe-flefh, it is plain that I have 
in phyfiognomy. Never was a better creature, a more agree- 
able companion, nor, I am convinced, a more fincere friend. 
We went out together not as mafter and fervant, but ona foot- 
ing of the moft perfect equality ; and though / was uppermoft, 
' yet, if I could have done it with the fame eafe, I would wil- 
lingly have carried him. I never rode with either fwitch of 
fpur, left, from the habitual tyranny of man, I might inad- 
vertently offer him a violence. He always chofe his own 


road, went in the gait he liked beft, ftopped to graze as long 
F ff2 as 


* Tocatch the heart, the fportive mufe 
In fiction’s form her theme purfues, 
But underneath the gay difguife 
A wholefome moral often lies. 
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as he had a mind, and turned homeward when he was tired 
Atevery little afcent I alighted to favour his wind; and 


when he fell (which he always did when he ftumbled) I foothed . 


away the concern which his honeft eye exprefled as an apology 
for his feet. 


Such was our happy intercourfe for 15 months; but this : 


morning, going to fee him fed, I found the worthy animal, 

ftretched and lifelefs, and under his off fore-leg the following 

letter : j 
My deareft mafter, 

Before we part forever, let me thank you for all your kind. 
nefs ; and, as the‘only requital I can make, leave you a few 
of the principal incidents of my life, from which you may 
draw fomething to amufe the public. 

The county of Clare gave me birth about two-and-twenty 
yearsago. My three firft years are not worth recording, In 
my fourth I was purchafed at a fair, with feveral others, 
by a gentleman’s fteward, and taken home about 40 miles 
diftant. The day after our arrival, my happy mafter, fur. 
rounded by an aflemblage of country connoiffeurs, had Jed us 
out, and having aflorted us according to our feveral endow. 
ments, deftined me for the chace, and ordered me into the 
beft pafture. His joy on this important event knew no bounds; 
he exulted in his felicity; and, after over-paying his agent 


only £40 per cent. got drunk with his companions, to crowa | 


the aufpicious day. 

This gentleman, having been born to £500 a year, and 
confequently under no neceffity of a profeffion, had been 
fyftematically educated, on the plan which had been annexed 
as a royalty to the eftate for many generations. The good 
effects of it were indeed very evident, for he was much happier 


than wifer men. His health and fpirits were invincible; - 


his laughter fincere and frequent; he eat and drank liberally, 
flept foundly, thought little, and felt lefs. I was his prime 
delight ; and when hecould not be on my back, he was always 
in the ftable meditating future raptures, or celebrating m 
praifes over his cups. Ina fhort time I felt the fame inftin 


with himfelf, anc found my fpirits rife mechanically at the 


cry of the hounds. But, on one fatal St. Stephen’s day, after ex- 
erting every finew under him, during a mad unmeaning chace 
of feven hours, without either feeing fox or dogs, my fides 
being laid open by the fpur, and covered with blood, I fainted, 
and fell under him. For this offence I was condemned as 
.carrion ; but his daughter begged me for herfelf ; to which, 
after he found he had broken my wind, he at length ween” 
y 
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. My miftrefs was about 18, very handfome, and very igno- 


rant. Indeed the ufe of letters did not feem ever to have reached 
this manfion ; for, as I underftood, there was nothing legible 
in the houfe, but a fheet-almanack over the chimney, and 
half a volume of novels belonging to the upper maid. My 
poor youn lady paid dearly for this deficiency, By the art 
of this hufley fhe was inveigled to go off with a valet, and I 
was made the unwilling inftrument of conveying her to his 
arms. Penitence and poverty foon enfued; but my mafter, 
with true parental affection, completed, by his firmnefs, the 
ruin which her folly had begun, and left his favoyrite child 
to ftarve. 

- [was now a fecond timé in his hands, when the young 
{quire came home; who having got £1500 a year by a diftant 
relation, had goneto Dublin for a month to fee the world. 
Ihappened to pleafe him; and the old gentleman, who, 
though ftri@ly honeft in every other dealing, was a latitudi- 
narian as to horfe-flefh, dropped my imperfeCtions, and took 
in his fon for 60 guineas. 

The compofition of my young mafter was buckifm ingrafted 
on folly. ‘Tafte, honour, and gallantry wére his favourite 
fubjects. His exceflive finery proved the firft; the fecond 
could not be doubted, for he quarrelled in every company ; 
and his love for the ladies was evident, from his debauching, 
or (which pleafed juft as well) of being thought to debauch, 
all the cabbin-girls inthe country. I have been faftened to a 
door, in my rich furniture, for twelve hours together, to difplay 
his conquefts.—-Nor was the bottle or the dice-box excluded 
from his fyftem :. fo that in about three years I was releafed from 
a painful fervice by the purchafer of his eftate, and my young 
gentleman retired, friendlefs and unpitied, to obfcurity ; 


_ there to affociate, for the remainder of his life, with contempt, 


poverty, and difeafe. 

My health had fuffered fo much by ill ufage, that my new 
owner foon parted with me to one of the people called Quakers, 
in whofe kind hands I foon began to recover, My pafture 
was excellent ; neither my hay nor oats were embezzled: I 
was well worked, but never hard fhipped ; and, by cleanli- 
nefs and cure, I foon became as fleek as my mafter’s beaver. In- 
deed every thing about him feemed to thrive. Fiabitual at- 
tention, quiet domeftic difcipline, and rational ceconomy, 
made every hour chearful and ferene. But a price, far above 
my value, tempted him at laft to part with me; and with much 
regret I left a fervice, where there was plenty without watte, 
neatnefs without finery, and happinefs without thew. ‘i 
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My new purchafer was a citizen of Dublin, who havin 
arrived by induftry at three thoufand pounds more than he h 
ever expected, refolved to commence a man of fafhion. I was 
put to his new poft-chaife, and matters went merrily for about 
two years, when an unluckly execution Jaid hold of me, and 


all the other cattle, the country-houfe, and my lady’s diamond 


e€ar-rings. ; 

This revolution threw me into the hands of a gentleman, 
who, from having nothing to do but tothink, was become an 
hypochondriac of the firft clafs. For twenty times that I was 
faddled, 1 was not mounted once. He would look at the fky 
near half an hour, with one foot in the ftirrup, prefaging the 
weather ; then order me to the ftable, and before I could take 
two bites, I was led out again. A gleam of fun-fhine broke 
out; the furtout was thrown afide: the ray difappeared; it 
was called for again. Three drops of a fummer mift dif. 
perfed the whole fcheme ; he returned to his chagrin, and I te 
my hay. 

But my greateft misfortune was my mafter’s exceffive care, 
Health was his only ftudy; and from the analogy between his 
vifcera and mine, he governed me by his own theory. Grafs 
was too laxative ; hay was a caput mortuum; and oats. infarci+ 
ent. A compound diet was therefore ordered, confifting. of 
chopped clover ftrewed with rhubarb, balls of rice, oatmeal, 
powdered hartfhorn, and falep, made up in treacle, with a 
carminative addition of pepper, anifeeds, and grated ginger. 
This regimen not agreeing with me, phlebotomy was dire 
once a week, fharp cathartics every fecond day, and three con- 
ftant rowels, to draw off the peccant humours. But the work 
ofall was an emetic, which, being his own favourite remedy, 
was given to me daily, and, not operating in the way he 
wifhed, threw me into violent agonies. I heard the groom 
fay, that my apothecary’s bill fora year amounted to feventy- 
fix pounds. — But I foon became an emblem of mortality too 
ftrong for my mafter’s imagination to bear; and he therefore 
gave me away to a travelling pedlar. 

Here I loft a good-natured man, poffeffed of fenfe and 
virtue, yet ufelefs to fociety, and unhappy in himfelf, from 
the want of thofe interefting purfuits, without which nature 


will ever prey upon itfelf, and its beft purpofes be defeated. 


But! 

1 find myfelf going —— My ftory would fill a vo- 
lume — So various have been my miferies, as the flave of 
MAN, that they would hurt your philanthrophy. — My pangs 
increafe — My immaterial part (for fuch, be affured, t have) 
is tearing from the ftrong-hold of matter. — Ah! “—_ m 
: eare 
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ad Account of the Death of an Indian Philofopher. 


415 
deareft matter, of this hour! You cannot fly it; every mo- 
ment hafters you upon it. Before you clofe the fentence 
which now employs your eye, you may drop into eternity. 
If even to me, intrufted with no duties, incapable of guilt, 
and exempt from punifhment, this crifis be fo dreadful, what 
horror muft attend on time mif-fpent, on faculties abufed, 


and even revelation difregarded ! 





On the PRESENT de- 


ends your ALL; andthe moments with which you are ftill 
indulged, are to fix the fate of your endlefs being. Even 
the anguifh of diffolution will be foothed by vintugz, and 
RELIGION will irradiate the death-bed gloom. 

Farewe] !—- May you be eternally happy! is the dying 
with of your 


RoziINANTE. 
H.S. 
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A circumftantial Account of the Death of Calanus, an Indian 
pe who followed Alexander from his own Country into 


Perfia. 


HIS philofopher having lived to the age of eighty-three, 

without having known any kind of ficknefs, was, when 
he came into Perfia, attacked by a fit of the cholic, which 
giving him great pain, he refolved to put an end to his life, 
rather than endure thofe pains which he had ever been a 
ftranger to, or fall into the hands of phyficians, to be tor- 
mented by their medicines and different methods of cure. 
To this end, he begged the king to order a funeral pile to be 
erected, and, when he fhould get upon it, to caufe it to be 
feton fire. The king at firft imagined that it would be eafy to 
difflaude him from fuch a terrible defign; but, finding that, 
notwithftanding all he could fay, he continued firm and in- 
flexible in his refolution, he was conftrained to yield ta his 
requeft, But, as he hada moft particular refpe& to this philo- 
fopher, he refolved to honour his death with a pomp fuitable 
to his own magnificence. He commanded the army to be 
drawn up in battalia, with the elephants, in q great plain, and 
the priefts to fprinkle the pile, and Calanus himfelf, with the 
moft precious perfumes. He alfo prefented him with a purple 
robe adorned with jewels, and feveral veffels of gold and filver, 
with pieces of fine tapeftry, to adorn the pile, as fora facri- 
fice. In the meantime, Calanus, richly apparelled, was fet 
ona horfe ; but, not being able to ride, he was put * a 
itter, 
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Jitter, where, being crowned with a chaplet of flowers, he 
fang hymns in his own language, till he came to the foot of 
the pile. There, having offered his prayers to the gods, he. 
{prinkled himfelf, and performed all the ufual ceremonies, 
Then, cutting off a lock of his hair, he took leave of all the 
Macedonians, and embraced his friends, touching their hands, 
and faying, ‘* That, after having loft his health, and feen 


the great Alexander, there was nothing left worth living for, - 


efpecially as what he had moft feared had now happened; 
that pain and a bad confcience were the only real evils in life, ° 
and that it had pleafed the gods to make him happy in_ prey 
ferving him hitherto from both ; but that ficknefs now began to 
attack his body, that is to fay, to ruin the habitation of his foul ; 
it was afign they were not willing it fhould dwell there any 
longer: that he had always endeavoured to keep it pure and 
untainted from all forts of vice, yet it was poffible that, by the 
contagion of the body, it had contra&ted fome fpots, which 
he was now going to cleanfe away by fire, the pain of which 
would be light, as it would burn the chains of his captivity, 
which had kept him from taking his flight to heaven.” 

He defired they would rejoice and make good cheer with 
the king, of whom he took no leave, faying, * He thoald 
fee him again foon at Babylon.” 

After thefe words, which were a kind of prophecy of Alex. 
ander’s approaching death, he diftributed prefents among his 
friends, and. then chearfully mounted the pile, from which 
he furveyeéd the army; and, laying himfelf down, covered his 
face. When the flames caught hold of him, he remained im- 
moveably fixed, without any fign of pain, or fo much as a 
groan. Alexander honoured his afhes with a magnificent’ 
fepulture. . 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


Singular Accident, and Inflance of a particular Providence, related 
by Thuanus, in his Hiftory. 


N the civil wars of France, on account of the religious 
difputes, when the Catholics befieged Rouen, 1562, Frane 

cis Civile, one of the moft intrepid gentlemen of the Calvinift 
party, received a wound which made him fall fenfelefs from 
the rampart into the town. Some foldiers, who fuppofed him 
dead, ftripped and buried him, with the ufual negligence on 
thofe occafions. Atrufty and affe&tionate perfon he had re- 
tained in his fervice, defirous of procuring for his ‘matter a 
mor 
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more honourable burial, went with a defign to find his body, 
His fearch being fruitlefs amongft feveral dead bodies which 
were quite disfigured, he covered them again with earth, but 
fo as that the hand of one of them remained uncovered. As he 
was returning, he looked behind him, and perceived that 
hand; and the apprehenfion he was under, that fuch an obje& 
might excite the dogs to unearth the dead body for devouring 
it, induced him to come back again in order to cover it. The 
moment he was going to exercife this pious.office, a gleam of 
light from the moon, juft coming from under a cloud, made 
him perceive adiamond ring Civile wore on his finger. . With+ 
out lofs of time, he takes up his mafter, who had ftill breath 
inhim, and carries him to the hofpital of the wounded. But 
the furgeons, who had been quite fatigued with labour, and 
confidered him as on the point of death, would take’ no trouble 
about his wound. The fervant then found himfelf obliged to 
tranfport him to his own inn, where he languifhed four days 
without any help. At the end of this time, two phyficiays 
had the complaifance to vifit him. They cleanfed his wound, 
and by their care put him in a way to live. The town 
having been taken by aflault, the conquerors were fo barba- 
rous as to throw him out of the window. He. fortunately fell 


. onaheap of dung, where, abandoned by every one, he ftill 


pafled three days. Ducroifet, his relation, had him carried 
of privately in the night, and fent into a houfe in the country, 
where his wound was dreffedat leifure. There, after fo many 
‘kinds of deaths, he recovered fo perfect a health, that he 
furvived forty years all thofe accidents. That particular 
providence, which had faved this man from fo many perils, 
had alfo prefided over his birth. His mother dying with child, 
during the abfence of her hufband, had been buried, with- 
out any one thinking to extract the child by the Cefarian 
operation, The day after fhe was interred, the hufband 
arrives, and learns, with furprife, the death of his wife, 
and the little attention that was had for the fruit of her womb. 
He requires her grave to be dug up; and, having had her 
opened, Civile was extracted ftill living. : 
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To the Evitor of th MONTHLY LEDGER, 


Remarks on Barbarity, 
SIR, 

UMANITY, it is to.be wifhed, were a more confiftent 

principle in the characters of mankind than it often 

pears tobe. Many ingenious thoughts are to be collected from 
poetical or dramatic writers, and men of enquiry into nature, 
for improving the feelings of pity towards the moft incon. 
fiderable being we behold in mifery. Shakefpear has beautis 
fully fyng, 


The beetle, which thou crufreft with thy feet, 


In da Suffering feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies, ———— 


And the ingenious monfieur Malbranche fuppofes there may 
_ be great variety of animals whofe fenfations are perhaps in 

the fame degree acuter than thofe of the human fpecies, as 
their frame,is more minute and delicate; and this he carries 
fo far as to imagine that their preceptions of time too ma 
be in the fame degree more extended. As for example, tha 
an animal, a million times lefs than man, may have a com- 
paratively quicker fenfation of pain; and that what, in our 
account of time, is a moment of mifery to fuch a creature, 
Might be equal to a day, a week, a month, ora year. How- 
ever this hypothefis may feem rational, or but a mere excur- 
fion of fancy, we need not have recourfe to fition to teach 
us pity. 

Gur ideas of mifery, and feelings of compaffion, are ftrange- 
ly blunted by thoughtleffnefs, or warped by ill-example. The 
mifery of an animal, whofe fhrieks we hear, under the ago- 
nies of pain and torture, ftrikes upon the rudeft organs of 
‘human feeling ; whilft that fuffering, which is only expreffed 


in dumb fhow, makes lefs impreffion on us. This ‘error early 


infeéts usin the infant years of our being; and, from the 
negligence of education, often grows up with us into con- 
firmed habits of barbarity, infomuch that the yellings of a dog, 
or the {creams of a cat, create a mechanical kind of uneafinefs 
in many a man, (for I can hardly call it compaffion,) wha 
could without pity lath the fides of the generous horfe, or 
goad him with the fpur, till covered with foam and cloud. I 
fhould be loath to carry the idea of my readers into fome {cenes 
of barbarity, daily aGed over them, without a blufh, or a 
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a pang of compunction.* I fhall only fay, that muft be a 
well-regulated kitchen, where plenty abounds without any 
wanton exercife of cruelty on thofe animals we daily facrifice 
to the luxury ofa pampered appetite.+ 
If from our food we pafs on to our recreations, how much 
may we find in them that can hardly endure the teft of ftri& 
humanity! I with not to fill any breaft with needlefs fcruples 
in matters really indifferent; but much, that paffes for very 
innocent, with the vogue of common confent, may well de~ 
ferve to be reviewed in a light of fedater examination, The 
panting deer, as he flies before the chace, and the tears he 
is often feen to fhed, when finking under-the wounds of his 
purfuers, what fhall we fay to this ¢ or to the cries of the little 
trembling hare, exerting the laft faint effort of ftratagem to 
fave herfelf from the hounds in view. From the chace, if 
weturn our eyes to the wounded bird, which, efcaping juft 
with life from the fowler’s fhot, flutters into fome thicket or 
covert, and there pines out the little remains of an innocent 
life in lingering mifery—O thought of horror ! 
With what little remorfe does the angler fix the worm on 
his hook, to writhe in inexpreffible torture a bait for his 
prey! and yet many aman, who would abhor to do a cruel 
action to a horfe or a dog, forgets how much agony is ex- 
preffed in the diftortions of a live bait, which cuftom fo fa- 
miliarifes him to, that he makes no account of it. Many otlier 
fpecies of amufement, fuch as the baiting of bulls, bears, and 
badgers, and the fighting of cocks, but barely to mention; is 
to explode them; and much it is to be feared, that, in the 
chace, i our races, and above all, in the expedition of out 
poft-journeys, we impofe unreafonably on the generous nature, 
the noble fpirit, and patient endurance, of the horfe. I make 
no mention of that fpecies of cruelty, which can turn the 
weaknefs, the deformity, and misfortunes, of others; into 
fubjects of {port and ridicule, as that is the vice only of the 
oweft minds—of perfons one would hope even below the ability 
of reading a difluafive from fo illiberal a pra&tice. But it ma 
be objected, Would we fo refine upon humanity, as to banifh 
out of life half the recreations which contribute to the plea- 
fures of it? By nomeans, We may entertain ourfelves with 
the beautiful: plumage or fweet harmony of the feathered race, 
without tearing their flefh or breaking their limbs) What 
Ggg2 venifon 


* Impaling and diffe@ting of living animals onthe moft trifling 
pretences of philofophical enquiries: . 
+ The whipping to death of pigs for barbecuesy roafting of 
fh, &e. 
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venifon we néed for food, Or would regale ourfelves with for 
luxury, may be gotten with lefs mifery to the animal, than b 
making him ‘fly ‘ten or twenty miles before the cry of the 


hounds in terrors beyond expreffion. -If we defire fith for our : 


table, need an animal, all-life, be kept writhing in tortures round 
our hook for a bait? It would be no contemptible ftudy, or 
mifemployment of time, to contrive the fpeedieft methods of 
putting thofe animals out of their pain which we ufe for 
food ; and I fhould think myfelf more obliged toany one, who 
would inftruét me in this art, than for the moft luxurious im- 
provement in the flavour of thofe fauces that are to embellifh 
them as meats for my table. It is impoffible, within the com. 
pafs of a letter, to go through, or but even to touch on, every 
particular inftance which comes within our general principle, 
The ‘point muft be referred to each perfon’s own breaft; we 
cannot be too early, or too diligent, in inculcating the du 
and honour of a compaffionate temper ; and fhall feldom carry 
this principle to excefs, either in our leflons to others, or in 
the practice of it ourfelves. Inhumanity, like every other 
bafe paffion, grows up to the full ftature of infamy from feeds 
not eradicated in due time; and a very great authority for 
wifdem has told us, ** He that defpifeth {mall things fhall 
fall by little and little.” 
~ Aduty of fuch infelt obligation, fo beneficial, fo ornas 
mental, in every ftation and connexion of life, muft be evers 
more its own authority, and needs not be beholden to the 
gteateft names to give it countenance and fanétion. But I 
¢annot conclude thefe curfory remarks, without a quotation 
from that excellent man, lord chief juftice Hale, who, in that 
admirable performance of his, intitled, ‘* The Account of 
the good Steward to his Lord at the great Day,” in rendering 
his account of the ufe of the creatures, has thefe remarkable 
expreffions : ‘* I received and ufed thy creatures, as committed 
to me under a truft, and asa fteward and accomptant for them; 
and therefore I was always careful to ufe them according to 
-thofe limits, and in order to thofe ends, for which thou didf 
€ommit them to me. Firft, with temperance and modera- 
tion. Idid not ufe thy creatures to luxury and excefs, to 
make provifion for my lufts, with vain glory or oftentation, 
but for the convenient fupport of the exigences of my nature and 
condition; and if at any time thy goodnefs did indulge me an 
ufe of them for delight as well as neceffity, I did it but {paringly 
and watchfully. I checked myfelf from all excefs, as being 
in thy prefence, becaufe every intemperate cup or meal was 
in danger to leave me fomewhat in fuper and arrear to my 
Ford. Secondly, with mercy and compaffion to the creatures 
themfeives, 
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themfelves, which thou haft put under my power and difpofal : 
for 1do, and ever did, think, that there was ajuftice due from 
man even to thefe fenfible creatures ; that he fhould take them 
fparingly, for neceflity, and not for delight ; or, if for delight, 
yet not for luxury. And the very fame.confideration hath 
always gone along with me, in reference to the labour of thy 
creatures, and that there was a certain degree of juftice due 
from them, as from man to man; and that an exceffive, ims 
moderate, unfeafonable, ufe of the creatures labour, is aa 
injuftice for which he muft account. To deny domeftic ani- 
mals their convenient food; toexpect that labour from them 
they are not able to perform; to ufe extremity or cruelty to 
them; is abreach of that truft, under which the dominion 
of the creatures was committed tous, and a violation of thar 
juttice which is due from mento them. And upon the fame 
account I have always declined any cruelty to any of thy creae 


, tures, and, fo much asI might, prevent it in others, as a ty- 


ranny inconfiftent with the truft and ftewardfhip thou haf 
committed tome. I have abhorred thofe {ports, that confit 
inthe torturing of the creatures; and, if either noxious ani- 
mals muft be deftroyed, or creatures for food muft be taken, 
it hath been my practice todo it in that manner that may be 
with the leaft torture or cruelty to the creature. And I 
have ftill thought it an unlawful thing to deftroy thofe creatures 
for recreation-fake, which either were not hurtful whilft they 
live, or are not profitable when they are killed; ever re- 
membering, that, though thou haft given usa dominion over 
thy creatures, yet it is under a law of juftice, prudence, and 
moderation ; otherwife we fhould become tyrants, not lords, 
over thy creatures. And therefore things of this nature, that 
others have practifed as recreations, I have avoided as fins.” 
There: is nothing can be added to fo delightful a picture, 
but only thofe words of the divine Author of our religion, in 
the conclufion of one of the tendereft parables that ever lips 
addrefled to the feelings of the human heart, ‘* Go and do 
thou likewife.” Iam yours, &c. 








Reflections om the Perfidy of Men. 


Was, not long fince, contrary to my inclination, brought 
by fome of my friends to vifitan hofpital, fome time. ago 
opened for the reception of lunatics and ideots;, of which un- 
happy creatures there are a number already admitted. : 
t 
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It was matter of great amufement and diverfion, to fome 
that were with me, to converfe with, and fee, the lunatics 
but to myfelf their difcourfe and appearance gave an infinite. 
uneafinefs. 

Reafon is fo invaluable a bleffing, that any compaffionate 
perfon, who fees a fellow-creature deprived of the enjoyment 
of it, muft be far exceeding all exprefiion afflicted, ; 

The firft delirious perfon we faw was a genteel young wo. 
man, who above all the reft excited my pity ; efpecially as | 
heard the caufe of her madnefs related by a worthy gentleman, 
(one of my company,) who was perfe@tly well acquainted with; 
her. 

She was fo unfortunate as to be paffionately fond of a youn 
man, with whom fhe was acquainted, and unhappy enoug 
in the want of prudence fufficient to conceal her great affeGtion | 
for him. ‘ , 

When he perceived it, inftead of behaving with an honour. . 
able and charitable fpirit, he ufed the moft artful ftratagems 
he was capable of to feduce her youth and innocence. 

Atlength he effeé&ted his abominable fcheme; but not till 
after he had, in the moft folemn manner, promifed her mar- 
riage. No fooner were his wicked defires fatisfied, than the 
vows he made were difregarded: vain were entreaties; tears 
and lamentations had no effe&t on him; nothing could urge 
him to perform his promifes; and he proved himfelf une 
acquainted with honour, compaffion, or any virtue, by marrys 
ing another. Women are often brought into inextricable 
Jabyrinths of guilt and mifery by being too credulous; and 
I could heartily with the fex, in general, would pretty much 
do as the poet exhorts : 


Truft not a man; we are by nature falfe, 
Difemblings Jubtle, cruel, and inconftant : 

hen a man talks of love, with caution truft him 
But, if he fwears, he'll certainly deceive thee. 


To attempt by fraud to violate the delicate nature of female 
honour and decorum, or, under pretence of paffion, to fully 
and corrupt the inexpreffible grace of a chafte and modeft be- 
haviour; and by fo doing to expofe the too often credulous 
and unguarded object, with wanton cruelty, to the hatred of he? 
own fex, and the fcorn of ours, aridto the loweft infamy of 
both, is aconduc&t moft highly bafe and criminal, | "a 

A man, who does not act agreeably to his ftructure, fulfils 
not the benevolent intentions of his Creator; but, when he 
behaveth fuitably to the principles and deftination of his na- 
ture, he may be denominated good and virtuous ; and, where 


his 
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his virtue lies, there alfo ishis retitude, his dignity, and his 
perfection, to be found. ; 

Sincerity in our words and actions is a virtue of fuch im- 

rtance to fociety, that it fhould never be violated ; it is one of 
the great bonds of mutual intercourfe, andthe foundation of 
mutual truft. Without it, fociety would be the dominion of 
miftruft, jealoufy, and fraud ; and converfation a mere traffic of 
lies and difimulation, The words of a fincere man have a 
true conformity with his fentiments, and his a@tions and dif- 
pofitions an eternal correfpondence. A man of fincerity al- 
ways has a ftri€t regard to truth, and an irreconcileable abhor- 
rence of falfehood. 

Sorry I am to fay it, men do not in general ufe that fincerity 
of fpeech and behaviour to the female fex, nor regard in 
themfelves honour and virtue, fo much as they fhould. Virtue 
is, beyond all expreffion, lovely, and productive of every true 
happinefs: her ways are ways of pleafantnefs, and all her paths 
are peace. 

The virtuous man ever enjoys a ferene eafy flow of thoughts; 
a clear and compofed reafon; a judgement unbiaffed by 
prejudice ; a fweet and fedate temper, not eafily ruffled by 
hopes or fears, prone neither to fufpicion nor revenge, apt to 
view men and things in the faireft lights, and to bend genily to 
the humours of others, rather than obftinately to contend with 
them: he enjoys a moderation and continence of mind which 
makes him neither ambitious of power, fond of honours, covet- 
ous of wealth, nor a flave to pleafure; a mind, of courfe, neither 
elated with fuccefs, nor dejected with difappointment; a 
modeft and noble fpirit, fuch as fupporteth power without 
infolence, weareth honours without pride, ufeth wealth with- 
out profufion or parfimony, and rejoiceth more in giving than 
in receiving pleafure; in fine, he enjoys a mildnefs and benig- 
nity of heart, fuch as taketh part in all the joys, and refufeth 
none of the forrows, of others ; he ftandeth well affected to all 
mankind, is confcious of meriting the efteem of all, and of 
being beloved by the beft; his mind delighteth in doing good 
‘ without any fhow, and yet arrogateth nothing on that ac- 
count ; he rejoiceth in loving and being beloved by his Maker, 
acteth ever under his eye, and refigneth himfelf to his will; 
his fhield is his confcience, his innocence his comfort; his 
hope is in the promifes of mercy ; and his ftay is upon God. 
Omnitcience will never fail of being his guide, and Omnipo- 
tence his fafeguard, an 
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An Effay on the Improvement of Time. 


: pe power of looking forward into futurity, though “ 


is the diftinguifhing mark of reafon, and fufficientl 

proves the immortality of the foul, yet, if mifapplied or mif- 
ufed, will ferve only to flatter the imagination, miflead the 
mind into a mazy track of errors, and embitter the few com. 
forts allotted to human life. ts ' 

It is a misfortune incident to all men, more efpecially to 
people of volatile difpofitions, that they know not how to enjoy 
the prefent hour: the mind of man is perpetually planning out 


{chemes of future happinefs, and contemplating diftant prof- . 


pects of pleafure, which he flatters himfelf he is one day to 
poffefs, inftead of endeavouring to enjoy the prefent with folid 
fatisfaction. This unhappy difpofition, this ficklenefs of 
mind, makes us live in a continual ftate of uneafy expeCtation ; 
for, when we have gained any thing which we have long withed 
for, when the tardy revolution of time has brought to us what 
we have long impatiently expected, we foon grow cool with 
poffeffion, and look with indifference upon that which fo 
lately engaged our attention, and was the fole object of our 
hopes. Pike children, we long for a bauble ; no boner have 
we got it, but we are tired, and long for another, more 
pleafed with the gratification of our wayward humours, than 
with the pofleffion of the thing we wanted : new objects, new 
pleafures, then ftrike our imaginations ; thefe we purfue with 
the fame ardour; thefe we long for with the fame impatience, 
and poffefs them with the fame difappointment and diffatis- 


faction. 


One would be inclined to imagine that fo many fruitlefs 


endeavours, and fo many repeated difappointments, would 


effefually cure us of the folly of indulging our minds- 
in the fond expectation of future felicity; that we fhould at 
laft be prevailed upon to fit down contented in our refpective 
ftations, to enjoy the bleffings that are fet before us, and to 
make the moft of that only portion of time which we can with 
any certainty call our own: yet fuch is the imperfeétion of 
our nature, fuch the infatuation of our minds, that, in fpite 


of the moft convincing demonftrations of the folly of building 


upon futurity, though we fee people unexpectedly fink into 
the grave who were engaged in the fame eager purfuits with 
ourfelves, we ftill continue to perfevere in the fond delufion, 
we ftill purfue a phantom that mocks usat a diftance, but al- 
ways eludes our grafp. 


Would 
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‘Would every man, inftead of indulging vain and uncertain 
expectations, inftead of forming romantic fchemes of vifionary 
happinefs, employ his thoughts and the faculties of his mind in 
ftudying how he may beft improve the prefent hour, he would 
find folid advantages refulting from his condu&, and be en- 
abled to caft a retrofpéective eye upon paft life with pleafure 
and felf-fatisfaction. Happinefs, as much as our nature will 
admit of, it is im every man’s power to obtain; it does not 
require a great. genius, or eminent. abilities, to render, life 
agreeable; on the contrary, we often fee great wits more 
miferable and unhappy than even thofe of meaner abilities, 
This muf be afcribed as well to their utter negligence of, and 
inattention to, the duties of religion and Chriftianity, as to 
the volatility . of their difpcfitions and uncommon vigour of 
imagination and fancy, which make them conftantly lan- 

uifh after novelties, and as conftantly leave their wifhes uns 
fatisfied and difappointed. But how fatal a blindnefs, how 
perverfe a folly is it, not to feize on the prefent opportunity 
of improving our time to the beft advantage, while it is yet 
in our power, confidering that it flies from us every moment, 
and is never to return again for a fecond trial of our obedience } 
When we ftand on the brink of the grave, we fee things as 
they really are, without any mafk or falfe colouring. At that 
awful period,, power will have loft its ftrength to prote&, riches 
their value to relieve, knowledge its voice to inftruct, pleafures 
their charms to allure ; fo. that the power which was not be= 
fore exerted to defend the helplefs, the wealth which never 
fed the poor, the knowledge which never perfuaded to virtue, 
and the pleafures which arofe from vice, were wretchedly, em- 
ployed, or madly purfued, and, at the gloomy hour of death, 
can neither give hope, peace, nor comfort. . * 

How fweet, on the other hand, is the reflection of thofe 
whofe time has been employed to good purpofe, according to 
their capacities and ftations in the world! How happy is the 
profpect of the great whofe power defended the opprefled, of 
the rich whofe wealth relieved the indigent and raifed merit 
from diftrefs, of the learned whofe knowledge diffufed a love 
of virtue and piety, and of every perfon who did all the good, 
and prevented al! the evil, in his power! their time and their 
talents were wifely employed. Death does not approach them 
like the king of terrors, but like a friend who comes to re- 
leate them from the vanity and forrows of the world, andto 
charm their minds with a profpect of that everlafting peace and 
joy, of which they will {oon be put in pofleffion, 
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The Manner of Living and Cuftoms of the Arabs briefly deferibed ; 
with an Account of the Method of, and Ceremonies ufed at, letting 
the Water of the Nile into the Town of Cairo. 


HE Arabians affemble in certain families, who occup 

a place where they erect their tents. Thefe choofe a 
fheck or leader: his office is to compromife quarrels between 
them, and lead them on when attacked. Their ceconomy is 
compendious, but quite fufficient to make life agreeable: they 
dwell in tents, which are commonly made of camels hair : they 
are divided in fuch a manner, that the women live in different 
rooms from the men ; as both fexes, according to the cuftom 
of the Eaft, are not permitted to live conftantly in the fame 
room 3 nor are women permitted, by the Mahometan religion, 
to fhew themfelves to other men. The furniture of the rich 
confifts of a mat, which they fpread over the ground in their 
tent; upon which they place a fofa, which ferves them for 
table, chairs, and bed. They have fome copper veffels, in 
which they boil their’ vi€tuals, and fome wooden difhes, in 
which they fervethem up. Their eftate confifts in cattle, as 
horfes, afles, camels, oxen, cows, fheep, and goats, of which 
each family hath its own before the tent. For this reafon 
they keep a number of dogs. At this time the Arabs had all 
their cattle at home, and fed them with cuttings of ftraw and 
trefoil, but the horfes with barley. At the time of the year 
when Egypt is verdant, they fearch for fuch places as will 
afford food for their cattle. The greateft property of the 
Arabians confifts in horfes. They are moftly forrel or brown 
bay, but fome are white and iron-gray mixed. A black horfe 
is very rare to be feen; if they get one of this colour, without 
fpots, they reckon him unlucky, and part with him. The 
Arabs are excellent horfemen ; they fit faft and well on ahorfe, 
being ufed from their youth to it. Their faddles are almoft 
made in the fame manner as ours: but the hindermoft tree is fo 
high, that it covers more than half way up the rider’s back. The 
ftirrups are flat, in the Turkifh manner, and hide the whole 


foot. They never ufe a girt, which makes it fo much the - 


more difficult to ride and mount. The Arabian youths often 
ftand ftrait in the faddle, whilft the horfe runs in full career, 
and keep themfelves in a juft balance, throw: their lances, 
and turn backwards and forwards ; fome of them, whilit the 
horfe runs in full fpeed, throw themfelves over, and ftand on 
their heads in the faddle. Their cloaths are not very elegant. 
Over the body they have a piece of white woollen cloth, which 
they caft fevcral times. up and down from the feet over the 

fhoulders, 
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fhoulders, fo that they always have their arms at liberty ; 
they likewile ufe linen. ‘Thofe with whom I was had red 
gampaches round their legs, and a turban round the head. 
Their arms are a lance, commonly twelve feet long, with a 
point'at one end, which they ufe in battle, and when they 
take a long ride; a battle-ax, faftened toa ftick of three feet 
inlength, with a little edged oblong iron club, faftened to 
fuch another ftick ; thefe they conftantly carry with them, 
They ufe no fire-arms, nor fabres, nor knives. 

The Arabs are of a middle fize, full of flefh, but not fat; 
they have ftrong mufcles, and a rough fkin; their countenance 
is dark brown; and, after they are married, they let their 
beards grow, which are always blac , 

With the new moon, at feven o’clock in the morning, on 
the twenty-feventh, began the time when all the Mahometans 
invert the order of nature, turning night into day, and day 
into night. This is their famous Ramazan, or Ramadan, 
which Jafts for thirty days, or the whole courfe of the moon ; 
under all this time, every Muffulman refrains from meat, 
drink, tobacco, and coffee. In a word, none can, without 
punifhment, take a drop of water from fun-rife to fun-fet: but 
no fooner is the fun gone down, than they begin to eat, drink, 
and be merry, until fun-rife. All minarets, or fteeples of 
their mofques, are at this time adorned with burning lamps 
all the night long ; as likewife are the principal ftreets. I 
went ona balcony at feven o’clock of an evening, to fee 
Cairo’s innumerable minarets illuminated, which afforded a 
fine fight. 

On the twenty-feventh was celebrated a feftival, to which 
nature gives Cairo alone a right, and therefore it cannot be cele- 
brated at any other place in the world. It was on this day 
that the water of the Nile was let into the town, and therefore 
a beginning was made to Eeypt’s fertility for the enfuing year. 
As the good or bad fortune of the country depends on this day, 
in refpe& to the plenty of the water, it is juftly one of the 
moft folemn inthe whole year. The Nile is entirely under 
the dire&tion of man: it overflows the country, but wan- 
ders not at will ; it isconduted to all parts of the countries 
which may wantit, with prudence and circumfpection; but 
the art of man cannot contribute to its increate. This is the 
work of nature. When the Nile begins to increafe, a dam 
of earth is caft up at ‘the opening of the ditch, which the 
emperor Trajan made from the river, and goes through the 

city, which formerly ended in the fea at Rotette, after having 
watered the whole country through which the ditch was made. 
When the water hath rifea to a tufficient height, which can 
, Hhh 2 be 
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be feen by the famous Nilometer, this dam is opened and the 
ditch filled with water, which is afterwards encreafed and led 
ever the whole country. The day this is done is a feftival, 
and was now celebrated. The feftival was not fo remarkable 
this year as in others, becaufe the Turks had now begun their 
Ramadan, when every body is filent and devout. ‘he fcene 
‘was commonly performed in this manner: ‘the bafhaw in 
Cairo, accompanied by a detachment of one thoufand or more 
Janiffaries with his kiaja and other officers, gees to the dam 
on horfeback, at feven o’clock in the morning, where he 
enters a tchiofk, (an open fummer-houfe,) and orders ‘thofe 
thatare to open the dam to hold themfelves in readinefs, The 
honour of opening the dam is divided between the Turks, 
Cophti, and Jews, and ifopened by them in their turn, When 
every thing is ready for opening, the bafhaw throws with his 
own hands a fpad upon the dam: this done, it is removed by 
thofe who are appointed for the purpofe, with the loude 

acclamations of numbers of people, meee 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 
_ Smollet’s Hiftory of England, Vol. 8, Page 403 to 406. 


) Confpiracy againft the government had been lately difcos 
vered, In the latterendof December, thematter of a veflel, 
who lived at Barking in Effex, informed the marquis of 
Carmarthen, that his wife had let out one of his barks to carry 
over fome perfons to France ; and that they would embark on thé 
30th day ofthe month. This intelligence being communicated 
to the king and council, an order was fent to captain Billop 
to watch the motion of the veffel and fecure the paffengers. ~ 
He accordingly boarded her at Gravefend, and found, in the 
hold, lord Prefton, Mr. Afhton, a fervant of the late queen, 
and one Elliot. He likewife feized a bundle of papers, fome 
of which were fcarce intelligible; and, among the ret, ‘two 
letters fuppofed to be writ by Turner, bifhop of Ely, to James 
and his queen, under fictitious names: the whole amounted 
to an invitation to the French king to affift king James ih 
re-afcending the throne, upon certain conditions, while Wik 
Tiam fhould be abfent from the kingdom: but this fcheme was 
iilaid, and countenanced but by very few perfons of confidera- 
tion ; among whom the chiefs were the earl of Clarendon, the 
bifhop of Ely, lord Prefton, his brother Mr. Graham, and 
Penn the famous quaker. Notwithftanding the outcries which 
had been made againft the feverities of the late government, 
Prefton, and his accomplice Afhton, were tried at the Old- 
Bailey, 
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Bailey, for compailing the death of their majefties king Wil- 
liam and queen Mary ; and their trials were hurried on without 
any regard to their petitions for delay. 

Lord Prefton aliedged in his defence that the treafons charged 
upon him were not committed in the county of Middlefex, as 
laid inthe indi@ment; that none of the witneffes declared he 
had any concern in hiring the veflel ; that the papers were not 
found upon him ; that there ought to be two credible witnefies 
to every fact; whereas the whole proof againft him refted on 
fimilitude of bands and mere {yppofition. He was neverthelefs 
found guilty. Afhton behaved with great intrepidity and 
compofure. He owned his purpofe of going to France, in 
purfuance of a promife he had made to general Werden, who, 
on bis death-bed, conjured him to go thither and finifh fome 
affairs of confequence which he had left there depending ;. and 
witha view to recover a confiderable fum of moucy due to 
himfelf. He denied that he was privy to the contents of the 
papers found upon him; he complained of his having been 
denied time to prepare for his trial, and called feveral perfons 
to prove him a proteftant of exemplary piety and irreproachable 
morals. Thefe circumftances had no weight with the court; 
he was brow-beaten by the bench, and found guilty by the 
jury, 2s he had the papers in bis cuttody, yet there was no 
privity proved; and the whig party themfelves had often 
declared that, of all forts of évidence, that of finding papers in 
a perfon’s pofieffion is the weake{t, becaufe no man can fecure 
himfelf from fuch danger. Afhton fuffered with equal courage 
anddecorum. Ina paper, which he delivered to the fheriff, he 
owned his attachment to king James; he witneffed to the 
birth of the prince of Wales; denied his knowledge of the 
contents of the papers that were committed to his charge; 
complained of the hard meafure he had. met with from the 
judges and the jury, but forgave them in the fight of heaven. 
‘his man wasccelebrated by the non-jurors, asa martyr to loy- 
alty; and they boldly affirmed, that his chief crime, in the 
eyes of the government, was his having, among his baggage, 
an account of fuch evidence as would have been convincing 
toall the world, concerning the birth of the prince of Wales ; 

> si by. a great number of people, was believed fuppa- 
titious. 

Lord Prefton obtained a pardon; Elliot was not tried, 
becaufe no evidence appeared againft him; the earl of Claren- 
don wag fent to the tower, where he remained fome months, 
and he was afterwards confined to his own houfe in the country, 
an indulgence which he owed to his confanguinity-with the 
qucen, who was his firft coufin. The bithop of Ely, Gaahatts 
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and Penn, abfconded; and a proclamation was iffued for 


apprehending them as traitors. 
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To the EpitoR of th MONTHLY LEDGER, 


To preferve the Colour and Form of Plants and Flowers, 
Sir, 

LTHOUGH itis not effentially neceffary to preferve the 
colour and form of thofe plants which are ufed in medi. 
cine, yet it is certainly defireable; and there is great reafon 
to believe that the lefs change the plant undergoes before it is 
ufed, the more of its native properties it retains: befides, aé 
the prefervation of beautiful leaves and flowers in their original 
fhape and colours, and putting them at once in a ftate in which 
they can fuffer no fubfequent change, but from very long time 
andaccident, will poffibly afford an agreeable amufement to many 
of your readers, I therefore fend you a particular account of a 
procefs by which this may be effected ; which is attended neither 

with trouble nor expence. 
Yours, &e. 
/ X. 


Wath a fufficient quantity of fine fand, fo as perfeétly to | 


feparate it from all other fubftances; dry it; pafs it through 
a fieve to clear it from any grofs particles which would not 
rife in the wafhing ; take an earthen veffel, of a proper fize and 
form, for every plant and flower which you intend to preferve; 
gather your plants and flowers when they are ina ftate of 
perfection, and in dry weather, and always with a convenient 
portion of the ftalk : heat a little of the dry fand, prepared as 
above, and Jay it in the bottom of the veflel, fo as equally to 
cover it; Jay the plant or flower upon it, fo as that no part 
of it may touch the fides of the veffel ; fift or fhake in more 
of the fame fand, by little and little, upon it, fo that the leaves 
may be extended by degrees, and without injury, till the 
plant or flower is covered about two inches thick ; put the. 
veffel into a ftove or hot-houfe, heated by little and little to 
the soth degree; let it ftand there a day or two, or perhaps. 
more, according to thethicknefs and fucculence of the flower 
or plant ; then gently fhake the fand out upon a fheet of paper, 
and take out the plant, which you will find in all its beauty; 
the fhape as elegant, and the colour as vivid, as when it grew. 
Some flowers require certain little operations to preferve the. 
adherence of their petals ; particularly the tulip, with sefpec 
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‘to which it is neceffary, before itis buried in’ the fand, to cut 


- the triangular fruit which rifes in the middle of the flower; for 


the petal wil} then, remain more firmly attached to the ftalk. 
A hortus ficcus, prepared in this manner, would be one of 
the moft beautiful and ufeful curiofities that can be. 


February 22) 1776. 
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The Hiftory of Blanca Rubea of Padua. 


F all the heroines recorded in hiftory, the moft extraor- 

dinary, the moft intrepid, and the moft beautiful, was 
a woman but little known out of the precinéts of her native 
country; but whofe name is to this day reverenced by her 
country with the moft ardent efteem, and a fort of games 
every year celebrated at Padua to continue the remembrance 
of her virtues. The woman I mean was Blanca Rubea. 

Blanca was the daughter of a nobleman at Padua, and was 
born in the year 1235: from her infancy the teftified the moft 
extraordinary degree of courage, even greater than that ufually 
found among men. Her beauty furpaffed her mental endow- 
ments; and, as fhe grew up, it procured her numberlefs fuitors. 
But fhe difdained them all, declaring that it was unworthy a 

nerous woman to marry any who owned themifelves to be 
ee and profeffing that, while her country continued in bon- 
dage, fhe difdained to be a bride, 1] her ardour however was 
unable to roufe her difpirited country into a fenfe of their 
freedom; wherefore fhe undertook to fhew them, in her own 
perfon, an example of heroic fortitude. Petrarch defcribes her, 
as moft patient of labour, and undergoing fatigue with the moft 
furprifing conftancy. Moderate in diet, but altogether ab- 
ftaining from ftrong liquors, though at that timemuch in fafhion 
even among the fofter fex. Ever modeft, but ever daring : 
fhe utterly abjured the needle and the diftaff, and, inftead of 
thefe, buckled on her brazen armour, grafped her fpear and 
target, and remained whole nights without fleeping, and 
whole days without taking any reft. If neceffity at any time 
compelled her to fubmit to fatigue, the earth was her bed, and 
her fhield ferved her for a pillow. She abandoned the fociety 
of women, and all her companions were felected from fuch 
commanders as had gained reputation in war. But, though 
fhe converfed with fuch, yet fheever kept at the moft refpect- 
ful diftance, and was as much an enthufiaft in guarding her 
virtue, as in the profeflion of arms. Such was the woman that 
undertook to break the bonds of her country, and vindicate 
their ancient freedom, 


Among 
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Among the number of thofe, who at that time refidédigy 
Padua, was Baptifta Porta, a young foldier of fortune, why 
appeared moft forward to imitate her example; and, thoy 
a foreigner, feemed more touched with the mifery of the peo. 
ple, than they themfelves feemed to be. His valour” charmed 
her, but his wifdom more; in fhort, after-in the moft folemy 
manner, having promifed to labour with her in the reftoration 
Of the city’s liberties, fhe confented to be marriéd to him, aa¢ 
their nuptials .were accordingly celebrated with the utmof 
pomp and magnificence. 

Acciolinus was at that time the tyrant of the place, did 
held the citizens in the moft unfufferable bondage ; howeyer, 
being obliged, upon a certain occafion, to leave the city withhis 
forces, Baptifta, and Bafianus, who was deputy-governor, 
caufed the gates to be fhut, and foon after fent Acciolinus an 


open defiance, and openly aflerted the caufe of liberty. It is . 


impoffible to exprefs the rage and refentment of Acciolitts 


upon this occafion; but, moderating his paffion, he pretended . 


to be willing to accede toa treaty, and propofed the citizend 
fuch terms as they found it their intereft not to refufe. ° 

In the mean time, however, all thefe negociations were but 
@ pretence to cover his real defign; for in the night he had 
placed in ambufh, near one of the gates, a body of the. moff 
courageous of his troops, ordering them that, as foon as ever 
the gates fhould be opened to admit thofe who were td 
tranfact the negociation, they fhould rufh into the city, 
and put all the inhabitants, without diftin@ion, to the fword 
Thefe orders were executed with punctuality, and, unfortus 
nately for the unhappy citizens, with too muclt fuccefs. A 
fcene of flaughter enfued upon opening the gates; murders, 
rapes, and all the horrid cruelties of an incenfed, barbarous, 
avaricious, enemy, enfued, 

In the midft of this carnage Baptifta was feen manfully 
fighting with the intrepid Blanca, his wife, by his fide. Their 
courage for a while feemed to make victory doubtful ;° but at 
laft the hufband, oppreffed with wounds and fatigue, fell 
without a groan. Blanca ‘ftill however ftood over his dead 
corpfe with a portended fpear, and fought with furprizing: ine 
trepidity ; but what could fhe do againft a multitude ? the citi 
zens were alrnoft all flain, and fhe an only furvivor.; in fhort, 
when no longer able to wield her fword, fhe was taken captive, 
and brought before Acciolinus the conqueror. 

Neither fatigue nor -forrow had yet impaired her beauty’ 
fhe appeared before him in all the luftre of charms, and even 


this favage nature was moved at -her diftrefs. He therefore 


gave ordexs that fhe fhould be attended in the moft elegant 
manner, 
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manner, and mixed a look of paffion with his natural feverity. 


Soon, however, his pity was converted into love, and he ftrove, 


by all the arts of infinuation and flattery, to accomplifh his de- 
fins; but he found her inexorable. He now therefore was re- 
folved to try more forcible methods, and had her brought up 


-toan apartment two ftories high, where he began to execute 


his brutal purpofes ; but fhe, bravely running to the window, 
threw herfelf out, and fell feemingly lifelefs upon the pavement. 
_ She was at laft, however, though with much difficulty, re- 
covered from her fall, and, no fooner was her former health re= 
ftored, than the tyrant again renewed his bafe folicitations ; ftill 
however finding that fhe detefted him, he ordered her to be 
bound hand and foot, and in this manner forced from her what 
he had fo long defired to poffefs. 

At length, being loofed from thofe hateful and infufferable 
bonds, fhe pretended to diflemble her forrow, and fo far pre- 


- vailed on her attendants, as to be permitted to vifit her dead 


hufband in his tomb. 

lt was an old burying-place belonging to her family; and 
there fome poor furviving citizen had carried the body of Bap- 
tifta all covered over with wounds. Upon entering this gloomy 
manfion, witha lamp in her hand, fhe quickly faw the dead 
body ; and, hanging over it for fome time with filent agony, 
at length fhe broke forth into the moft paffionate exclama- 
tions, calling out upon the corpfe, that was ftretched before 
her, to Jend fome pity, to look upon her forlorn fituation, and 
to regard the moft miferable wretch that ever enjoyed the light ¢ 
in this manner fhe continued for fome time ; when, hearing the 
trampling of her attendants feet coming to take her away, 
with all the force fhe was poffeffed of fhe pulled the ponde- 
tous tombftone down upon her; which, falling, crufhred her to 
death in an inftant : and thus fhe found a common grave with 
the dear object of all her affections. The fame ftone ftill con- 


‘ tinues to cover this brave and conftant couple, and is fhewn 


to travellers, who vifit Padua, to this day. - 





An Account of Siberia. 
Fives or Siber of Archangel lic the imimeafurable de- 


ferts of Siberia, which are extended to the fea of Japan. 

t is divided from Ruffia by mount Caucafus, from whence to 

the kingdom of Kamkatfka geographers compute twelve hun- 
dred French leagues. This country produces rich furs, and 
that was the inducement which firft prompted the difcovery. 
In the fixteenth century, in the reign of Johan Bafilides, a 
Vox. III. ii private 
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private merchant, whofe name was Anika, a man of fome 
riches, if we confider the government and the climate in 
which he lived, firft promoted the difcovery. Obferving 
men of an extraordinary figure, drefled in a manner entirely. 
peculiar to themfelves, and {peaking a language which was utter- 
ly unknown, come every year down a certain river that falls into :, 
the Dwina, and that they brought with them to market mar- 

tins and black foxes fkins, which they exchanged for nails and 

bits of glafs, likethe American Indians formerly to the Spa 

niards, he caufed them to be followed to their own country 

by his children and his fervants. Thefe people were the Sa- 

moiedes, refembling in fome meafure the Laplanders, but of a 

diftin& race. They are, like the Laplanders, ignorant of the ufe 

of bread; ufe rein-deer, which they yoke into fleds; and: 
live in caves and huts in the midft of the fnow. But fiill 

there are fome very remarkable differences between the Lap. 

landers and them. Their upper jaw is extremely prominent, 

and is as high as the nofe ; their ears are more to the back-of 

the head; both men and women have hair only on the 

head, and the nipple is as black as ebony. 

‘The Samoiedes are not lefs extraordinary in their morals 
than theirfhape. They pay no homage to the fupreme Being; 
their religion approaches Manicheifm, or rather the ancient 
religion of the Magi, in this particular, that they acknowledge 
a good and bad principle. The horrid climate which they 
inhabit feems in fome manner to excufe this belief, fo ancient 
among fo many people, and fo natural to the ignorant and 
unfortunate. 

They never hear among them either of robberies or mur- 
ders; being almoft without paffions, they are without injuf- 
tice alfo. ‘There is not aterm in their language to exprefs vice 
and virtue, their extreme fimplicity not having yet reached 
the forming of abftraét ideas. Senfe is their only director, 
and it is perhaps a fine argument that men are not in a ftate of 
hg to fee thofe poor creatures fo peaceable with each 
other. 

Some of thefe favages were perfuaded to fuffer themfelves to 
be brought to Mofcow. Every thing there ftruck them with 
admiration. They regarded the emperor as their god, and 
every year made him an offering of furs. Colonies however 
were foon eftablifhed on the other fide of the Irtis and the Oby; 
even fortrefles were built, either to guard or terrify the inha- 
bitants. A Coflack general was fent into the country in 1595, 
and with fome artillery and foldiers conquered the country, as 
Cortez did that of the Mexicans. However, his victories were 
rather over deferts pafled through, than armies overcome. 
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_ In going up-the river Oby, at the confluence of the river 
Irtis with that of Tobol, there was a little village, which has 
fince been encreafed into a confiderable city, called Tobolfky. 
The whole country round feems once to have been more fer= 
tile than it isat prefent, as may be feen by its monuments and 
its ruins. 

All this part of the world, from the fixteenth degree, or 
thereabouts, up to the icy mountains, which border on the 
northern fea, refemble in nothing the regions of the tempe- 
rate zone. It produces neither the fame plants nor the fame 
animals by Jand, nor the fame fifh in the lakes and the rivers. 
Below the country of the Samoiedes is that of the Oftiacs, on 
the borders of the river Oby. ‘They refemble the Samoiedes 
in nothing, except that, like them, and all other favages, they 
live only by hunting, grazing, and fifhing. Some of thefe 
are without religion, becaufe they lead a foiitary life; others, 
who live in herds, have a kind of worfhip, making their vows 
to the principal object of which they ftand in need. They 
adore,, for inftance, a fheep-fkin, becaufe nothing is of more fer- 
yice to them in their drefs ; in the fame manner as the ancient 
Egyptian hufbandmen paid their homage to an ox, being the 
moft ferviceable animal to them in performing the labours of 
their ftation. 

The Oftiacs have alfo other idols; neither the original of 
which, nor the worfhip paid them, deferves more of our at- 
tention than the worfhippers themfelves. There have been 
fome converted to Chriftianity among them about the year 
1712, Thefe are fuch Chriftians as the moft ignorant of our 
peafants, who do not well know what they are. Many authors 
pretend that this people are originally from Great Permia; but 
it is a little extraordinary that people fhould travel fo very far 
from home, to eftablifh themfelves in a country worfe than 
theirown. ~Obfcurities like thefe are fcarce worth our exami- 
nation. Every people that do not cultivate the arts deferve 
toremain in obfcurity. 

In this and the neighbouring country, in particular, is to be 
found tha: foffile fubftance, like ivory, of which the learned are 
unable to account for the original. Some have taken it for 
real ivory, others for a mineral fubftance: in what country do 
we not find produtions of nature, which aftonifh and con- 
found the wifdom of philofophers ? 

Many mountainsin this country are replete with that fube 
ftance called amiantus, of which they fometimes make 
linen, fometimes paper, which are not confumed in the 
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The Jaft province is that of Kamkatfka. The inhabitants, 
when difcovered, were abfolutely without religion. The nor. 
thern parts of this country furnifh furs of the fineft fort. The 
natives cover themfe!ves with them in winter, and go naked 
in fummer. It is fomething remarkable that, in the fouthern 
parts of this country, the men have beards ; whereas, in all the 
northern parts, from the country of the Samoiedes to the mouth 
of the river Amur, the men have no more beards than thofe of 
America, Thus in the empire of Ruffa there are a greater 
variety of the human fpecies, more fingularities, and more 
various cuftoms, than in any other country of the univerfe, 
When nations are thus united, they are a long time in civili- 
zing each other, or even in forming a language. Some are pos 
lifhed focner, others later; arts and improvements are-eftae 
blifhed fo difficultly, and there are fo many accidents to obftru@ 
their improvement, that we may be aftonifhed that the greateft 


part of the world are more refined even than the modern 
Tartars ! 





An Account of the extraordinary and fudden Growth of a Child, ' 


| pro's VIALA, a native of the hamlet of Bouzanquet, in 
the diocefe of Alais, though of a ftrong conftitution, ap- 


peared to be knit and {tiff in his joints till he was about four ’ 


years and ahaif oid. During this time nothing farther was 
remarkable of him than an extraordinary appetite, which. was 
fatisfied no otherwife than by giving him plenty of the com- 
mon aliments of the inhabitants of the country, confifting of 
rye-bread, chefnuts, bacon, and water; but, his limbs foon 
becoming fupple and pliable, and his body beginning to ex- 
pand itfelf, he grew up in fo extraordinary a manner, that at 
the age of five years he meafured four feet three inches; fome 
months after he was four feet eleven inches; and, at fix, five 
feet, and bulky in proportion. His growth was fo rapid, that 
one might fancy he fawhim grow; every month his cloaths 
required to be made longer and wider ; and, what was ftill 
very extraordinary in his growth, it was not preceded by any 
ficknefs, nor accompanied by any pain in the groin or elfe- 
where, and no complaint was made of any inconveniency but 
hunger, which the child was very fenfible of from one meal to 
another. 

At the age of five years his vaice changed, his beard began 
to appear, and at fix he had as much as a man of thirty, 
Though his wit was riper than is commonly obfervable at the 
age of five or fix years, yetits progrefs wag not in proportion 
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to that of hisbody. His air and manner ftill retained fome- 
thing childifh, though by his bulk and ftature he refembled 
a‘complete man, which at firft fight produced a very fingular 
contraft. However, it might be faid that all was uniform in- 
him, and he might be confidered as an adult, though ftill far 
from being fo: his voice was ftrong and manly, and few 
heard him fpeak without fome emotion and furprife. His 
great ftrength rendered him already fit for the labours of the 
country. At the ageof five years he could carry to a good 
diftance three meafures of rye, weighing eighty-four pounds ; 
when turned of fix, he could lift up eafily on his fhoulders, 
and carry, loads of a hundred and fifty pounds weight, a 
good way off ; and thefe exercifes were exhibited by him as 
often as the curious ¢ngaged him thereto by fome inftance of 
liberality. , 

Such beginnings made people think that young Viala would 
foon fhoot up into a giant. A mountebank was already fo- 
liciting his parents for him, and flattering them with expectations 
of making a great fortune. But all their fine hopes fuddenly 
vanifhed. “ His legs became crooked, his body fhrunk, his 
ftrength diminifhed, and his voice grew fenfibly weaker. This 
fad alteration was attributed to the imprudent trials he was . 
let to make of his ftrength ; perhaps alfo it was occafioned by 
nature’s fuffering in fo rapid an extenfion, He is now juft — 
as he was at the age of fix or feven years, and in a kind of 
imbecility. His parents were under the middle fize, and their 
growth had nothing particular in it. 

Noel Fifchet, another fwift grower of the human fpecies, 
began to grow fooner but not fo rapidly, for he was twelve years 
old before he meafured five feet; and the flower progrefs of 
his growth was perhaps the caufe of his not experiencing the 
bad confequences that attended Viala. 





An Effay on Peevifhnefs or Ill-Humour. 


N* difeafe of the mind can more fatally difable it from 
that intercourfe of benevolence, which is one of the 
chief duties of focial beings, than ill-humour or peevifhnels ; 
for, though it breaks not out in paroxyfms of outrage, nor 
burfts into clamour, and turbulence, and bloodfhed, yet it 
fupplies the deficiency of violence by its frequency, and wears 
out happinefs by flow corrofion and fmall injuries inceffantly 
repeated. It may be confidered as the canker of life, that 
deftroys its vigour, and checks its improvement, that creeps 
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on with hourly depredations, and taints and vitiates what it 
cannot confume. , 
Peevifhnefs, when it has been fo far indulged, as to out-rug 
the motions of the will, and difcover itfelf without premedita. 
tion, is afpecies of depravity, in the higheft degree difgutting 
and offenfive, becaufe no caution or regularity, no reditude 
of intention, nor foftnefs of addrefs, can enfure a moment's 
exemption from affront and indignity. While we are courtin 
the favour of a peevifh man, while we are making the i 


offers of fervice, or exerting ourfelves in the moft diligent 


civility, an unlucky fyllable difpleafes, an unheeded circum. 
dtance ruffles and exafperates ; and, in the moment we con- 
gratulate ourfelves upon having gained a friend, we have the 
mortification of finding all our endeavours fruftrated in a 
moment, and all our affiduity forgotten in the cafual tumult 
of fome trifling irritation. 

This troublefome impatience is fometimes nothing more 
than the fymptom of fome deeper malady. He that is angry 
without daring to confe(s his refentment, or forrowful without 
the liberty of telling his grief, is too frequently inclined to 
give vent to the fermentations of his mind at the firft paflages 
that are opened, and Jet his paffions boil over thofe whom accis 
dents throw in his way. A painful and tedious courfe of ficknels 
frequently produces fuch a quick fenfibility, fuch an alarming 
apprehenfion of any increafe of uneafinefs, as keeps the foul 
perpetually on the watch, to prevent or repel any thing from 
which inconvenience is felt or feared ; fuch a reftlefs and 
inceflant folicitude, as nocare, no tendernefs, can appeafe, and 
can only be pacified by the cure of the diftemper and the 1e 
moval of that pain by which it is excited. 

Nearly approaching to this weaknefs is the captioufnels 
of old age: when the ftrength is cruthed, the fenfes are dulled, 
and the common pleafures of life become infipid by repetition, 
we are willing to impute the uneafinels of our condition to 
caufes not wholly out of our power, and pleafe ourfelves with 
fancying that we fuffer by negle&t, or unkindnefs, or want of 
fkill, or any evil which admits a remedy, rather than by the 
cecays of nature, which cannot be prevented, delayeds of 


repaired. We therefore revenge our pains upon thofe on ~ 


whom we refolveto charge them; and too often drive mab- 
kind away at the time we have the greateft nced of kindnels 
and affiftance, 

But though peevifhnefs may fometimes claim our come 
paiiion, as the confequence or concomitant of mifery, it 16 
very often found where nothing can jultify or excufe its ade 
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mifion. It is often one of the attendants on profperity, em- 
ployed by infoience in exacting homage, and by tyranny id 
harrafling fubjection. It is frequently the offspring of idle- 
nefs and pride ; of idlenefs, anxious for trifles ; and pride, uns 
willing to endure the leaft obftruction of her withes. Thofe 


“who have lived in folitude, indeed, naturally contra& this 


unfocial quality ; becaufe, having long had only themfelves 
to pleafe, they do not readily depart from their own inclina- 
tions; their fingularities therefore are only blameable when 
they have imprudently or morofeiy withdrawn themfelves from 
the world; but there are others, who have, without any 
neceflity, nurfed up this habit in their minds, by making im- 
plicit fubmiffivenefs the condition of their favour, and fufferin 
none to approach them but thofe who watch their eyes, and 
obferve their nods; who never {peak but to applaud, or move 
but to obey. 

He that giveshimfelf up to his own fancy, and converfes 
with none but fuch as he hires to lull him in the down of 
abfolute authority, . to footh him with ag ypraas, and 
regale him with flattery, foon grows too flothful for the la- 
bour of conteft, too tender for the afperity of contradiction, 
andtoo delicate for the coarfenefs of truth. - A little oppo- 
fition offends, alittle reftraint enrages, and a little difficulty 
perplexes him ; for a man who has been accu‘tomed to fee ever 
thing give way to his humour and his choice, foon forgets 
his own littlenefs, and expects to find the world rolling at 
his beck, and all mankind employed to accommodate and de 
light him. 





Anecdote of Andrew Marvell. 


EGENERATED as we now are from our brave an- 
ceftors, at leaft with refpect to public virtues, there are 

yet, I believe, many Englifhmen, who are animated with 
‘the warmeft fentiments of patriotifm, and who feel for the 
honour and intereft of their country. ‘T’o men of this ftamp, 
therefore, it will probably give fome pleafure to read the fol- 
lowing anecdote of the juftly-celebrated Andrew Marvell, 
which is, I believe, not very generally known.—The borough 
of Hull, in the reign of king Charles the fecond, chofe 
Andrew Marvell for their reprefentative, from the opinion 
they had of his abilities and virtue, though he was then but a 
young gentleman, and of little or no fortune; and they mains 
tained 
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tained him in London for the fervice of the public. His un. 
derftanding, integrity, and fpirit, were dreadful to the then 
infamous adminiftration. Mr. Marvell was, indeed, much 
inclined to edition ; that is, when the minifters were wicked, 


-he very flatly and plainly told them that they were fo. How- 


ever, the miniftry being of opinion that he would be theirg 
for properly afking, fent his old fchool-feilow, the lord-trea. 


furer Danby, to renew acquaintance with him in his garret, 
At parting, the lord-treafurer, out of pure affection, flipped ' 


into his hand an order upon the treafurer for a thoufand pounds, 
and then ftepped away into his chariot. Mr. Marvell, lookin, 
at the paper, called after the treafurer, “* My lord, I ail 
another moment.” Danby moynted again to Mr. Marvell’s 
apartment, and Jack, the fervant-boy, was called. ‘* Jack, 
child, what had I for dinner yefterday?” ‘* Don’t you re. 
member, fir, you had the little fhoulder of mutton you order. 
ed me to bring from a woman in the market?” “ Very 
right, child ; what have I for dinner to-day?” ‘ Don’t you 
know, fir, that you bid me lay by the blade-bone to broil?” 
<< It is fo, child, very right, go away.” —** My lord,” added 
Mr. Marvell, addreffing himfelf to the lord-treafurer, “ Do 
you hear that? Andrew’s dinner is provided; there is your 


piece of paper, I want it not. I know the fort of kindness 


intended. [live here to ferve my conftituents; the miniftry 
may feek men for their purpofe, I am not one.” This 

needs no comment. Such was the {fpirit which atuated thole 
illuftrious patriots, who laid the bafis of that liberty which 
was confirmed at the revolution ; and it is abfurd to fuppole, 
without fome portion of the fame uncorrupt {pirit, that liberty 
can be tran{mitted to our pofterity, _ 
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PO FE 
% Gn tbe Death of a certain great Mar. 


¥ ENCE, wild ambition and the thirft 
; of pow’r! 


’ Hence, Pomp, and pageantry, and idle 

d ftate! 
Unheeded, hence ! — for, lo! the dieary 
hour 

Coines on, olen greatnefs muft refign 
to fate, 


Oh! vain delufive f{chemes of high re- 
nown! 
Unbounded profpeéts of meridian joys! 
What are ye all, but whirlpools, form’d 
to drown 
The voice of truth, in folly, care, and 
noife! 


Tel os ah! tell, ye anxious fons of 


pride, 


Whence is this tumult, whence this - 


rafh career! 
‘Why from true happinefs yourfclves ye 
ide, ; 
And toil and fret throughout each cir- 
cling year ? 


bead” be this buftle in the ftorms of 


this} daily, hourly, facrifice of eafe ? 
This fond purfuit of wealth, this frantic 
ftrife, 
T’embitter all the fweets of confcicus 
peace? 
Do paffions pre? — they’re furies of the 
breaft ! — 
Doth conqueft tempt ? — ’tis a flave’s 
vileft chain! — 
Do this world’s honours thus defraud of 
reft 
The fthackled heart, and rack the la- 
b’ring brain? — 


Indulge, indulge; them, fons of mortal 
men, 
If peace no charms, confcience nc va- 
lue find ; 
If focial blifs, domeftic joys, are mean; 
And ccmfort here and future hope’s 
refign’d ! 


‘Tis not in conquefts to miake conqu’rors 
*Tis not in horiours here to make men 


Kkk 


> -_ = 


Virtue and virtuous deeds alone creaté 
DittinGtion real and a noble blood. 


How. moft erroneous, then, to fcour the 


globe, 
To tread the fields of laughter, death, 
and fame; 
To fcheme, and drudge, and cringe, to 
wear thé robe 


OF tranfient glory or of {plendid 
fhame ! 


Better to earn, by fweat of brow, the 
bread 


Of humbler life; bette® to tend the 
fheep 
On _ s hills; or, by hard labour 
e 


Enjoy a cottage with unbroken tiny. 


Seems this'a weaknefs? does it ertor 
feem ? 
Speak, titles; honours, tiches, tri- 
umphs, fay ;—= 
Dozes the mute; 
dream ? 


Is the miftaken, or miftaken they ? 


or do your vot’riés 


Afk Nimrod, Saladin, or Kouli-Khan; 
Creefus, Disiné afk, or Charles «% 
Swede 5 
Afk “9 tow’ring hero, proud great 


Alle “a the thades of all the mighty 
dead, 


Afk Alexander’s tears, and Czfar’s 
wounds $ 
Afk Heliogabalus, felf-clad in flames; _ 
Afk Herod’s wotms, Bajazet’s iron 
bonds} 
Call loudly o’er their once dread thun- 
dering names, — 


Where are they now? — Pinar, ftern 
and fhrewd ; 
Angria the bold, they older Cromwell 
where ? —= 
Fled are their glories ; —= all they once 
purfa’d 
And fought, through ¢vry clime in 
ev'ry phere, 


Gone, gone ! a little fprce they breath’d 
in toil! 
Faft fped their days, as tempefts through 
the fky ; 
Like 
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Like hurricanes, they raged and roar’d 
awhile, 
Then, funk in death, laid all their 
thunders by, 


Small was their portion of enjoyment 
h 


ere; 
Short their !oud triumphs, poor their 
proudeft boaft ; 
‘Hackney’d in feenes of cruelty or care, 
A life of terror, and vain withes croft. 


Oh! may fuch emblems of the fools of 
fame 
Hold up a leffon to their fons alive ! 
And, when our hearts would thus purfue 


a name, 
Let us look full on thefe, and think 
of ###E*, 


MENTOR, 


On the Death of M. M. 
ARIA’s dead! — the laft great 


confli&t’s o’er | — 
The patient fuff’rer bore it undif- 
may’d ! — 
Nor ficknefs, pain, nor death, can hurt 
her more ! 
Thy debts, O Nature, faithfully are 
paid ! 


The dreaded foe, to all of mortal race, 
Laid by his terrors, and approach’d a 
friend ; 
Shew’d his commiffion with an angel’s 
face, 


And gently touch’d and brought her to 
her end ! 


In the grim tyrant’s icy arms inclos’d, 
Without a murmur, or a with to ftay, 

Without a fingle feature difcompos’d, 
She left her brittle tenement of clay ! 


What once was fair, and lovely to the eye, 
Sweet to the fenfe, and grateful to the 
mind 
(Such is the lot of man ordain’d to die,) 


Is left a prey, to woims and duft con- 
fign'd. 


Where courtiers, clowns, philofophers, 
and fools, 


The {cepter’d monarch, and the fhac- 
kled flave, 
The props of fates, and ornaments of 
fchools, 
Lefe all diftizction == in the filent 
greve. 


There might I leave her, could affection 


dear, 
Or bufy mem’ry, once forget the 
friend ; 
Could tender forrow ftay the dropping 
tear, 


Or ftronger reafon ftoic firmnefs lend, 


But, ah! "twere vain to try to break the 
charm, 
Which worth like her’s has taught the 
mind to feel ! 
Who dares attempt it muf his bofom 
arm 


With more than adamant and triple 
fteel. 


How can I e’er forget the placid mien 
With which fhe liften’d to the mufe’s 


Jay, 
Juft ere the left this tranfitory fcene 
For brighter regions of eternal day! 


The chearful mind, that kept her form 

cm the rofes on her cheeks did 

The ue fpirit, that could long fur. 

When health had left her fick’ning in 
the thade : 


Left her depriv’d of that all-chearing ray 
Which gives a zeft to ev’ry pleafure 
here; ; ‘ 
Without a month, without a little day, 
Of perfeé& eafe, through all the tedious 
year, 


Chill’d to the root, in life’s meridian, 
prime, 
Like fome fair fhrub, the lively victim 
ftood ; : 
Hope till fupported her from time to 
time, 
And art did all that art and friendthip 
could, 


But neither art’s nor friendthip’s foothing 
pow’r, 
Nor a fond hufband’s more officious 


love, 
Could aught avail beyond th’appointed 
hour, 
Prefix’d by fate, and heav'n’s high 
will above. 


Health, beauty, pleafure, all the flow’rs 
that blaw 


In nature’s garden or in fancy’s field 5 
Wit, 
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Wit, mirth, and joy, and all that charms 


below, ; 
Mutt die, like thee, Maria ! — all muft 
yield ! 


Grandeor, and glory, and the world’s 
wide frame, 

Pride’s utmoft with, and high ambi- 
tion’s boaft ; 

Earth’s faireft daughters, and her fons of 


fame, 
The poet, and his fong, muf all be 
loft ! 


Where naught is ftable, who would with 
to flay? — 
Go, gentle fpirit, to thy native tkies ! 
From forrow’s vale, death only is the 


way 
To virtue’s palm and heav’n’s immor- 
tal prize ! 


Will the Editor be fo obliging as to infert 

* the following in the Monthly Ledger, 
by the defire of 

/ AMELIA ? 


Oz Refiguation. 


HICH ‘hall I court of all the 
tuneful maids, 
That tread the fylvan fcenes and havnt 
the thades, 
T’affift my verfe and animate my fong ? 
But not to praife where praife doth not 
belong ! 
Nor yet will Lavinia reproach the youth 
That deviated from the paths of truth; 
When her young heart to fancy gave a 


feope, 
(O wayward heart! O vain delufive 
hope!) 
That Damon would prove a faithful con- 
ftant fwain 
To satay oa heart he long had fought to 
gain! 
Thanks to thee, Damon, I can now 
difcern 
That thou hait taught me what I with’d 
toleain 5; — 
To bear with difappointments fuch as 
mine, 
And not at Providence’s will repine ! 
T’embrace refignation, and that meek- 
_ tyed maid, 
ae who is ready with her friendly 
ai 
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The balm of Gilead in otr wounds to 


pour 3 
Which lenient med’cine doth peace ree 


ftore 

Tothe afflited who do feek relief, 

To leffen woe and mitigate their grief ! 

As through the rugged paths of life I 

ftray, 

Conduét me, Prudence ! guide me on my 
way 

Until I reach the peaceful happy thore, 

And meet the God my foul doth now 
adore, 


When time, to me, fhall here exift no 
more ! 


An ZE ni IZMa, 
Nec lnfiffe padi, —= 


F foreign obje&ts entertain you moft, 
Know, then, I come from Lufitania’s 
coaft, 
Where oranges and nuts profufely grow, 
And ema winee in ftreams of plenty 
ow 5 
Where fuperftition holds its fov’reign 
pow’r, 
‘And earthquakes vifit oft at midnight- 
hour ! 
In thefe dread climes I firft receiv’d my 
birth, 
En climes like thefe I learn’d a parent's 
worth ; 
In clofe conneétion foent each happy day, 
Nor from his prefence e’er was known to 
firay. 
*Midft fylvan fcenes and ever-fhady bow- 


ers, 

*Midft warbling birds and gaily-painted 
flowers, 

I fpent my youthful days ; till age mature 

Taught me my happinefs was infecure ; 

For man, fell tyrant, man, in lucklefs 
hour, 

No fooner faw than made me feel his 
pow’rs 

His hired ruffians, heedlefs ef my woe, 

With deep incifions cut me through and 
through ! 

No frantic prieft with holy zeal infpired, 

No martial hero with falfe glory fired, 

No Indian chief who {corns the tort’rer’s 
art, 

Receiv'd more wounds, or felt them with 
Icfs fmart, 

But what are wounds to what I foon muft 
bear, 

The dreaded feparation which draws near! 

2 The 
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*Twixt Betty’s knees I’ve fometimesheld | 


The dauntlefe tar who ploughs the wat'ry 
main, ~ 

And paffes torrid zones in queft of gain ; 

The foldier, anxious to preferve a n:me, 

*Midft horrid flaughter feeks for deathlefs 
fame ; 

The trav'’ller, bent on adding to his ftore 

Of ufeful knowledge, vifits every fhore : 

Vet thefe with diftant hopes their fears 
command, 

And vifit oft in dreams their native land; 

Their wives and children greet their bleft 
return, 

And former loves with doubled ardour 
burn. 

For joys like thefe, alas! I hope in vain, 

For, parted once, we ne'er fhall meet 
again. 

The clofe careffes, and conneétion near, 

The filial fondnefs, and the melting 
tear, 

Avail me not ; by force I’m torn away, 

And Sorbonne ufage meet each future 
day! 

By bonfire large I’m now feverely roaft- 
ed, 

No rhubarb, fure, was e’er fo deeply 
toafted, 

Or blacker coat by parfon ever boafted. 

Beneath the preffure of a mighty weight 

I daily groan, till preffure makes me 
ftraight. 

Henceforth my form is various, at your 
call, 

Now round, now flat, and now cylindri- 
cal. 

Let foreign nick-nacks boaft a nobler 
birth, 

My various ufes claim fuperior worth. 

As well as doctors, I have faved fome 

. lives;— 

(Doétors, fure, did I fay ? — I mean old 
wives!) — 

Orb upon orb, to {mall gradation made, 

On fether Thames’s furface oft have 
play’d 5 

E’en human forms, with care fecured by 


me, 

Have danced like mermaids in the trou- 
bled fea. 

Such kind of liberty I feldom fhare, 

But clofe confinement far much oft’ner 
bear; 

In prifon caft, without or judge or jury, 

, And head well pummell’d with the utmoft 

fury! . 

Now, convift-like, in darken’d hole am 
placed, 

There to remain for many a year at leaft ; 

Till fermentation, oft my faithful friend, 

Orjolly toper, his affiftance tend, 





a place, 

And changed the mufcles of her pretty 
face, — 

Ah! cruel Betty! by thy kind affiftance 

Piece-meal i’m torn and finith my exif. 
ence ! 


Although I’ve no doubt 
Of your finding me out, 
(Indeed fuch is my defire,) 
Yet, believe me, tis true, 
I’m now within view,* 
AndI never was counted a liar, 


Oh! that poor Day, who funk to realms 
below, 
Had been fecured by me from top to toe! 


*Suppofing it to be read after fupper, as 
was originally intended. 


Gracechurch-ftreet, 


If the following ede fhall be thought 
worthy of a place in the Monthly Led. 
ger, by inferting it inthe next number 
it will much oblige 

Ai conftant Reader ard 
occafional Corre/pondent, 


On Spring, id 


HE pleafing {pring returns: once 
more 


To cheer our fruitful ifle ; 
All nature feels its genial pow’r, 
We fee all nature fmile. 


The cheerful warblers on the fpray 
Now tune their little throats, 

And hail the glorious fource of day - 
With fweet melodious notes, 


Firft, of the flow’ry train, we fee 
The winter aconite ; 

And next appears, with cheerful glee, 
The {nowdrop’s lovely white. 


Emblem of innocence, thefe flow'rs, 
With modeft air and mien, 

Hang down their Jovely heads for hours, 
Not caring to be feen. 


Oh! may the fair a leffon learn 
From this inftruétive flow’r, 
And make’t their chief and great cone 
cern 
T’ improve the prefent hour, 
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While al! the warblers of the grove 
Confpire to ferenade, 

Let’s praife that glorious Source of love 
By whom all things were made. 


That, as the circling feafons roll 
And {pring renews the year, 
Pure faith may animate the foul, 
And hope cach bofom cheer, 


That, as we fee thefe works of God 
Proclaim his glorious pow’r, 

We may obey his awful nod 
Like ev’ry op’ning flow’r, 


Who, freth and gay, at his command, 
Spring forth unto the fight ; 

And, form’d by his almighty hand, 
They cannot but be right, 


From ev’ry page of nature’s book 
May weinftruction learn ! 

And never in it caft a look 
Without a juft concern, 


That man, the laft and nobleft work 
Of God’s creating hand, 

Should yet remain as in the dark, 
And ina finful land! 
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Come, fweet Urania, come divine, 
Infpire my feeble !ays, 

While all creation round me join 
Ja the Creator’s praife, 


Do thou thy heav’nly aid impart, 
And teach my tongue to fing 

The feelings of a giateful heart 
To heav’n’s eternal King ! 


And, if fome abler pen than mine 
Shall re-affume the lays, 

And paint the pleafing {pring’s decline 
In fummer’s brighteft blaze: 


Defcribe the beauties nature yields, 
And al] its charms unfold, 

When Ceres crowns the laughing fields, 
And fkirts the fkies with gold 


With pleafure fhould I read it o’er, 
Anticipate its joys ! . 

For in fuch themes we find a ftore 
Of that which never cloys ! 


HEBE; 








* * If Correfpondents fend any Letters 
(Poft-paid) to the Epiror, to be left at 
James Puiips’s, Bookfeller, at Number 2, 
in George-Yard, Lombard-Street, due No- 
tice will be taken of them; where may 
be had any Numbers of Volume II. and 


alfo the Supplement to that Volume. 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN, | 


From March 11, to March 16, 1776. 


By the Standard WincuestTer Bubhel of 


London, 


Eight:Gallons. 


Wheat 
5. @e 


Rye 
5. de 


Js. 


$s. 


Barley Oats Beans 
a. 


}410]3 342 7]2 113 0 


a. 


COUNTIES INLAND. 


Middiefex, 
Surry, 
Hertford, 
Bedford, 
Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, 
Northampton, 
Rutland, 
Leicefter, 
Nottingham, 
Derby, 
Stafford, 
Salop, 
Hereford, 
Worcefter, 
Warwick, 
Gloucefter, 
Wiltthire, 


Oxford, 
Bucks, 


COUNTIES" 


Effex, 

Suffolk, 
Norfolk, 
Lincola, 

York, 
Durham, 
Northumberland, 
Cumberland, 
Wettmoreland, 
Lancafhire, 
Chefhire, 
Monmouth, 
Somerfet, 
Devon, 
Cornwall, 
Dorfet, 
Hamphhire, 
Suffex, 

Kent, 
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Diary of the Weather. 











From — 4, to March g, 1776. 
ALE &. 


‘Wheat Rye Barley Oats Beans 
ahs a & a & 
North Wales, a : 3 4)2 7]18 
South _—, LS 4 2})244 
Part of S é OTLAND. 
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AMetrzoroLocicaLh DIARY of the Wearuer, 
For any 1776. 
Therm, 
Wind.  {Bar.} lo. jhi. Weather. 
little 2916 30. [312 Foggy. 
Hitele!291"0 32 136 Thaw. 
little}295,137 {41 Cloudy. 
ftrong|293.141 : 43 |Ditto with fhowers. 
ftrongiz9 3, 445 46 |Showery. 
ftrong|293 145% 43 Ditto and fun-fhine alternately. 
flrong|29,4, 45 472\Cloudy. 7 
ftrongiz9,%-144% [47 |Rainy. 
ftrong|29;°.]444 48 Ditto. 
frone|29,3544 |463\Heavy rain. 
ftrong|2y,',143 |433)Cloudy, with fhowers. 
frefhizg [42 |45 d Ditto. 
ftrongiz9,°144 |453|Cloudy. 
ftrongi29,5,146 |484(Ditto and rainy, 
ftrongiz9 5,|462 |483\Cloudy. 
ftrong|29,7,|47  |47¢/Showers. . 
W.N.W. frethi29;4,1432 |444/Almoft conftant rain. 
_ freth|29,3,/42 Ditto. 6 
frefh)29 2.1412 Cloudy and rain, 
freth 201% 43¢ Cloudy. 
ftrong 291 146 Heavy fhowers, 
ftrong, 29% 143 Ditto. 
ftrong|29 3, 0/413 Ditto. 
frethi29 4.14.13 Ditto. 
frefh 291% 42 3| Ditto. 
frefhizg 3,)425 Ditto. J 
freth}292.143 131Ditto and hail. 
frethiz97".144 Showers. 
frethiz9,4./44 Lij)itto. 
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a8 Conclufion of the Extracts from Capt. Cook’s fecond Voyage to the 

— fouthern Hemifphere, in theY ears £7723 1773s 1774. 1775+ 

{|| ECEMBER 20, 1774. About one in the 

ae & afternoon, the fouthern head, known by the 

ait 4) name of Cape-Horn, came in fight; founded 

zlt = C3 in 45 fathom water, fandy bottom. Lat. 55 
° cess S deg. 10 min. Stood in for the land, which 


fe , appeared barren as a defart; but, the weather 
ital being clear and moderate, the whales were fporting, and 
she throwing up the water, like fo many fountains, all along the 
coaft, Difcovered a fine bay, and ftood towards it ; but, there 
3! | being little wind, hoifted out the pinnace, the large and fmall 
Lal cutters, and towed clofe in fhore; and about nine at night 
Came to an anchor in 25 fathom water. 

21. Sent the boats out to fearch for water, who in the 
afternoon returned, having fucceeded. Some of the officers 


aa 


O12 Sg°R 
3% 
26.2506 


date 





who were on board the boats killed a great number of wild 
altt ‘geefe; not indeed fo large as the geefe in England, but much 
219% handfomer. Ontheir report the fhip unmoored, and, when 
a fteadied again, fhe was land-locked on every fide, fo that no 
Qaee Von. Ii. Lil wind 
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wind could blow to hurt her. On reconnoitring the count 7 
they found a {mall quantity of wild celery, and at fome diftance 


from the fhore difcovered trees, the bark of which tafted like 


pepper. Thefe trees have obtained the name of Winterania 
Aromatica, in compliment perhaps to capt. Winter, who wag 
the firft who brought a quantity of their bark from the ftraits 
of Magellan into England. ‘There are trees, however, of a 
fimilar kind in almoft every ifland in the Weft-Indies, the 
bark, fruit, and leaves, of which have a fine aromatic flavour, 
and are ufed both in food and phyfic. What appears remarka- 
ble is, that trees, fo like in quality, fhould grow in fuch 
oppofite climates ; and yet, that thofe which grow in the Weft- 
indies can by no fort of culture be brought to live in England, 
except in the ftove. , 

Though the fhips that paffed the ftraits of Magellan 
experienced great hardfhips in navigating that narrow fea, and 
were expofed to innumerable dangers, owing to the ftrong 
tides, and uncertain weather, yet our navigators, by rounding 


Cape-Horn, efcaped aJl thefe inconveniences. The weather 


was fine, though fomewhat cold; and, by a diligent fearch, 
they found wood as well as water, fufficient to fupply their 
wants. 

While the crew were employed in cutting wood and filling 
water, the captain was vigilant in examining the coaft. About 
five or fix miles from the place where the fhip rode at anchor, 
he came to a cove, where he found the frame of a wigwam or 
two, in which fome of the Indians had formerly refted, and 
where they had made a fire, and feafted upon fhell-fifh. He 
likewife met with fome fea-fowl that could not fly, but flut- 
tered upon the furface of the water as faft as thought, and were 
fuch ready divers, that, though the captain, and the gentlemen 
who accompanied him, fired feveral times, and hit the ver 
{pot on which they were fluttering, yet they could never kill 
one of them. 

While the fhip lay at anchor in this bay, one William 
Wedghorough, a marine, was mifling, and nobody could 
give any account of him. About twelve o’clock at night, on 
the 22d of December, he was drinking in company with three 
or four more of his comrades, and after that he was never, 
feen. He wasa fine, hearty, jolly, young fellow, about 24 
years of age, and well refpected by all his corps. This is 
rather worth noticing, as the writer of the former voyage 
gives a fimilar account of a marine, who, on being reproached 
by his company for a trifling theft. committed in joke, made 
away with himlelf much about the fame place. 
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Two or three days after the arrival of the fhip, a canoe came 
in fight, with a family of the natives paddling between the 
ifles, probably gathering limpets and fhell-fith. They took 
little or no notice of the fhip, and kept at a diftance; but, in 
‘efs than a week, feveral other boats appeared, and fome of 
the Indians ventured tocomeon board. They were not fuch 
miferable beings as has been reprefented. They were indeed 
naked, all but a feal-fkin thrown carelefsly round their fhoul- 


‘ders, and pinned upon their breafts with a kind of fkewer ; 


but they were not dejected, 

Some had ornamented their heads with feathers made up in 
various forms; but every other part of their bodies, except 
their backs, was without covering, women as well as men. 
They bore, notwithftanding, a very healthy appearance ; and, 
except a continual fhivering, which perhaps was natural to 
them, they made no bad figure. 

They were painted of a dark kind of red, or copper colour, 
from head to foot, intermixed with ftreaks of other colours 
upon their arms and thighs. 

Their wigwams are only temporary dwellings, made of the 
flender boughs of trees, arched over like fo many arbours, and 
covered with the branches and leaves of the Winter’s bark tree. 
In thefe they make their fires, and drefs their meat. In one 
of them, that had been deferted on the approach of a party of 
failors, there was the leg of a goofe ready dreffed, and the 
remains of fome fifh, on which, it was fuppofed, they had di- 
ned, Their canoes differ but little from thofe of the other 
Americans. ‘hey are made of the bark of large trees, put 
together with great labour, and covered with feal-fkins: they 
differ much from the canoes of the tropical iflands, being 
very wide in proportion to their length, and having a quantity 
of earth in them, on which, in their fifhing feafons, they 
make their fires. It fhould feem that thefe canoes are each 
the property of a feparate family, for in every canoe there were 
women and children. 

The men did not exprefs either fear or wonder on coming on 
board ; but their reafon for hiding themfelves on fhore feemed 
to be left their women and children fhould be taken from them 
and carried into captivity ; a dread which runs through the 
whole human race, Jet their fituation be ever fo mean, in the 
place of their nativity. Their !anguage is hoarfe and gut- 
tural. 

Orders were given that no purchafe fhould be made with 
them without giving them cloathing in exchange: but there 
was nothing of which they were poflefled that they would not 
fell; their bows and arrows, their fpears, their filhing-tackle, 

Lila their 
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their utenfils of every kind, all came to market... Whatever 
was given them to affuage their hunger they would eat voraci- 
oufly; and, whenever they went off from the fhip, they never 
failed to entertain the company with a dance. it. 

Here the fhip’s company kept their Chriftmas jovially ; and 
it was not till after fome days that they could be brought to 
bufinefs. 

While they remained at anchor, the people on board werg 
in no want of frefh provifions ; thcy found wild-fowl in fuch 
abundance, that numbers of them were killed and falted dow, 
for future ufe, and not a few kept alive, efpecially geefe; and 
of {curvy-grafs and wild-celery they were in no want. after the 
country came to be better known. It being the height of fum. 
mer, they found meadows that might have been mowed, and 
the grafs made into hay: and there were many plants and 
flowers that were exceeding beautiful, and totally unknowa.to 
our European botanifts. 

The repairs being at length completed, and wood and water 
fupplied, on the 27th of December the fhip prepared to fail; 
and on the 28th they weighed and putto fea. Their courle 
out of the bay, to which they gave the name of Chriftmas- 
Sound, was S. by E, and 5.58. E. Its latitude 54 deg. 24 
" min. according to our journalift’s reckoning ; by the aftrono- 

mer’s, 55 deg. 26 min. Its long. by the former, 289 deg, 
omin. by the latter, 289 deg. 54 min. Eaft. 

On the 29th, Cape-Horn bearing N. 88 deg. Eaft diftance 
five or fix leagues, they purfued their courfe tothe N. E. by N,. 
and N. N. E. half E. till they came off Succefs-bay, where 


the Endeavour anchored in her former voyege, and where the . 


prefent navigators had appointed to rendezvous in cafe of fepara- 
tion from the Adventure: they therefore hoifted the large cut- 


ter out to make fearch if any token had been left of that fhip’s’ 


anchoring there ; but, no fuch token having been found, they 
returned, after cutting the fhip’s name, and date of the year, 
on a large tree adjoining to the ftrand. While this was doing 
they faw thirty or forty of the natives, who-came out of the 
woods to welcome them on fhore; one of whom the failors re- 


membered. He made motions for knives, but there were - 


{earce any on board. The pcople here feemed rather ftouter 
than thofe about Chriftmas-found, but made no figure as giants, 

o. They now dircéted their courfe to Staten’s land, in the 
paflage to which the whales were fo numerous and large, that 


the crew thought themfelves in danger of the fhip’s being over-. 


fet bythem. Penguinsand feals were likewile in plenty. 
At half paft nine in the morning they bore away S. E. and 


gat clofe under a pleafant long ifle, which appeared to be 


cloathed 
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cloathed with a verdure equal to any they had yet feen. At 
half paft ten they heard a great noife like the lowing of many 
cattle, but foon found that it was the roaring of the fea-lions 
that harboured upon the coaft. 

gr. At half after one came-to between the Eaft fide of the 
Green ifland, and the Weft fide of Staten land; diftance about 
three leagues from each. About one the boats were hoifted 
out, and about 40 of the crew, armed with mufkets and Am- 
fterdam clubs, haftened’on fhore to kill feals. As foon as the 
boats landed, the people on board could fee the engagement, 
which was very hot fo long as it lafted. Inftead of feals they 
found an innumerable herd of lions and lioneiles, bafking on 
thebeach; and, in a very fhort time, they fent the large cut- 
ter back with feveral old ones, and above 200 young ones, 
_At feven in the evening the other boats came off with another 
freight. Some of the old lions weighed from 700 to 800 |b, 
weight. ‘The young ones are about the fize of large bull-dogs. 
During the whole time of the engagement, there were from 30 
to 40 lions in the water, clofe by the launch, roaring, jump- 
ing, and ftanding upright, but afraid to land. Thefe lions 
yield vaft quantities of.oil, but are very hard to kill, fome of 
the large lions having gone off with eight or ten balls in their 
heads. Some of them meafured from eight to nine feet in 
length, and not lefs round the fhoulders. Their feet, or 
what the failors call their phippers, meafured from two feet and 
a half tothree feetand a half in length. They have the ap- 
pearance of lions as they bafk: upon the rocks; but, when 
lying on the beach, they look more like flocks of fheep, with 
20 or 30 large black rams among them. By the defcription 
here given of them, they feem to differ much from thofe found 
in the North feas. — Some of the gentlemen, who went up the 
country, faw bears; but time was wanting to encounter them. 
This ifland is entirely covered with coarfe long grafs, through 
which the tracks of fea and land monfters may be traced for 
many miles, ‘Turkies, buftards, and hawks, were feen upon 
this ifland ; and feveral geefe were killed upon it. In the e- 
vening the boats were hoifted in, and the people employed in 
afifting the butcher in cutting the blubber from the lions, and 
cafking it up. 

Jan. 1, 1775. The whole day was fpent in killing lions, 
penguins, geefe, and teals: every little cove upon the Green 
land was covered with them, ‘The penguins are accounted 
good cating ; andthoufands of them were killed for that pur- 
pofe, It is defperate work to encounter the lions, withaut 
fir firing two or three balls into them; for they will {pring 
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two or three yards at their affailants when they find themfelyes 
hard preffed, 


2. While the fhip rode in this channel the pinnace was 


hoifted out to reconnoitre the Weft coaft of Staten land, and: 
brought word that they had difcovered a fafe harbour, in ° 


which the whole royal navy of England might anchor in fafes 
ty, and find wood, water, and fowl, fufficient to fupply their 
wants. 

3. The thip’s cooks boiled no lefs than 300 wild-fowls this 
day forthe fhip’s company, as every one was at liberty to cat 
what he pleafed. Several went upon the doétor’s lift, more, it 
fhould feem, from gluttony and intemperance, than from the 
effects of the climate. ' 
14. At eight faw fomething like land, or an ifland 
of ice. Saw great numbers of albatroffes, and fmall grey pet- 
terels ; three port- Egmont hens, two antarétic birds, and fome 
penguins, with a variety of other birds; red beaks, white 
heads, and yellow feet. Lat. at noon 54 deg. 5 min. At four 
founded, and found ground at 18 fathom, muddy bottom, 
Courfe S.by E. Saw the land extending a great way to the 
ae of the peak, miftaken in the morning for an ice 
ifland. 

15. The weather hazy, attended with fleet and fnow, and 
exceffive cold. Loft fight of land, but certain to ‘be at no 
great diftance from it. ; 

16. The land bore eaft. It appeared amazingly lofty, 
mountainous, craggy, and almoft covered with fnow. It now 
feemed to extend farther to the eaftward and fouthward than 
the eye could carry. At twelve, bore away to the N.N.W. 
The nearer they approached the land, the more rugged and 
craggy it appeared; differing in nothing from that of Terra 
del Fuego, on the weftern fide, but in being covered with 
fnow. At twelve the extremes of the land were from N. by E. 
half E.to N.2 by E. half E. Latitude 54 deg. 25 min. At 








three fteered through a ftrait or paflage three or four leagues in 


breadth, between feveral fmall ifles and the main. In this paf- 
fage many green patches were feen upon the land, and the 
greateft part of the fea coaft was clear from fnow. While they 
continued failing to the North Laftward, the land feemed, in 
that direétion, to have no end; infomuch that all the mari- 
ners on board were overjoyed, imagining that they had now 
found the Southern continent of which they came in fearch. 
Having cleared the ftrait, they ftood E. ty N. the land 


not. above three leagues diftant. At nine at night hove 
to. 


17. At 
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_y7. At half after three bore away S. E. by E. Wind 
$,W. At four, courfe E.half S. the land ftill winding eaft- 
ward. At feven hauled up S. S. E. feeing a fine bay to caft 
anchor; founded in 45 fathom water, blue mud, and {mall 
ftones. At nine, hoifted out the large cutter, and went on 
fhore with a ftand of colours. Latitude 54 deg. S. long. 322 
deg. 32 min. E. As foon as they landed, they took pofleffion 
of the country in the name of their royal mafter, and, hoifting 
an Englifh Jack, fired three volleys of fire-arms, and 
chriftened the country GEORGIA. In this bay they found 
an excellent harbour, had not the head of it been frozen up. 
The fea fowl which fwam in the mouth of the harbour were 
quite tame ; but two monfters, which lay on the beech, were 
frightfully fierce. They were, in their general fhape, not 
much unlike the fea-lions of Green-ifland, but much larger : 
they killed one of them that. meafured 18 feet, and every way 
large in proportion ; his head refembled the head of a fhark, 
his eyes were fixed in the upper part of his head, and his phip- 
pers were armed with claws. He was fhot with intent to make 
a drawing of him. ‘They met-with no interruption from the 
inhabitants, nor any thing that could invite their ftay: At 
half after one the boat returned with the monfter on board; 
and at two they made fail, fteering E. S: E. 

From this time till the 7th of February, they continued 
coafting this great country without feeing one inhabitant. 
They had already run from New-Zealand to Cape-Horn, 
moftiy in 53 and 54; fothat, in that direction, this land can- 
not extend beyond that line to the northward, how far foever 
it may run tothe fouthward ; nor can it, from the 318th degree 
of Eaftern longitude, to the 36oth, run farther to the north- 
ward than the parallel in which it was firft difcovered ; 
namely, in 54 S.nor indeed fo far; for capt. Cook, quitting 
this new difcovered coaft in lat. 58, run in that direction to the 
longitude of London, and feveral degrees farther. Whatever, 
therefore, its extent may be, asnodoubt itis very great, if we 
may be allowed to judge from the aftonifhing height of its 
mountains, there can no part of it be habitable by Europeans ; 
for, as the whole circuit of the fouthern hemifphere has now 
been navigated in two or three parallels of high latitude, there 
can be no place for it within thofe parallels. It is not impro- 
bable that it may rife to the northward from a narrow neck, 
and fpread, as it opens to the fouthward, to a vaft extent; but 
it can never be a country of any confiderable commerce, 
except, like Hudfon’s-bay, for furs, down, and fkins. It is 
Hot, however, likely that it fhould be deflitute of inhabitants, 
though we do not find that any were feen upon it; Hor did the 
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peopleon board perceive any figns of cultivation, though’ the 


fhip failed frequently within two or three leagues of land; it 
every where appeared rocky and mountainous; but, in fome 
places, the mountains rofe higher than even Mr. Fofter, why 


had traverfed the moft mountainous parts of Europe, had éver 
beheld. Our journalift has given a drawing of one, a 
many others, which, he fays, rofe feventeen miles above the 
horizon, and whofe top reached higher than the clouds. fe. 
was fituated about the 59th degree of fouthern latitude, and in 
eaft longitude 330 deg. nearly. 

By the courfe they .fteered the fhore appears to be very im 
regular, but in general tending to the fouth eaft, as far. ag 
the mountains juft mentioned, though they coafted it along, in 


almoft all directions, from the 14th of January to the 7th of 


February, when, having loft fight of it for two or three days, 
the weather being piercing cold, and the crew but poorly clad, 
the captain gave orders to ftand tothe eaft. Itis much to be re- 
gretted that fo little regard is paid by contractors to the 
quality of the articles they furnifh, that few of them are 
intrinfically worth half what the poor men are charged for them: 
In this voyage, the fhoes, in particular, were fo intolerably 


bad, that, when therain, fnow, or fleet, fell upon the decks, 


which either one or the other did almoft every day in this 
cruife, one might ring the fhoes like a piece of flannel; and 
they were of no more fervice in keeping the feet warm than if 
they had been made of woollen rags, for the leaft moifture pe- 
netrated the very foles. The reader may judge then how 
uncomfortable it muft be for poor men to ftand for hours 
together, with wet feet, in fuch rigourous climates. 

Befides the horrid appearance the different views of the land 
exhibited, and the workings and the bearings of the thip, no- 
thing remarkable happened in the long cruife, of which wé 
have been fpeaking, except that on the third of February, 
three or four days before they left the land, they paffed through 
a portion of the fea, the water of which was as white as milk; 
this was about the sgth degree of latitude, and at no great 
diftance from the towering mountains already noticed. They 
founded, fuppofing the fhip in fhallow water, but found no 
bottom. The water, when taken up in a bucket, and 
compared with other water, retained none of its milky colour, 
but fhewed in every refpect like the ordinary fea-water. This, 
however, is not the firft obfervation of this kind; others have 
noticed the like phenomenon. 

When the fhip took her departure from this continent, Feb- 
ruary 7, her longitude was 341 deg. E. and her lat. 58 deg. 5. 
neatly; and on that day fhe completed her circuit round the 
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iobe ; being then in the longitude of the Cape of Good- 
ope, from whence they fet out. In this latitude the conti- 
nued to fail, without any material deviation, till the 15th of 
February, when the captain changed the courfe, fteering a 
little more to the northward, in fearch of Bouvet’s-Land; and. 


- traverfed from the 57th tothe s4th degree, till the rgth, when 


jn latitude 54 deg. they fell in with many figns of land, but 
next day all thofe figns difappeared. ‘They then bore away E. 

N. deviating, however, ‘in many dire€tions, as figns and 
circumftances arofe, till on the 13th of March, inlat. 41 deg. 
57 min. long. 24 deg. E. they began to cruife for two iflands, 
faid to have been feen nearly in that fituation; but, not fuc- 
ceeding, they continued their courfe to the Cape of Good- 
Hope. Intheir way, however, a quarrel arofe between three 
of the principal officers and the fhip’s cooks, which 
was not reconciled without very ferious confequences. Thofe 
three gentlemen, upon fome occafion or other, entered the 
cook-room with naked knives, and with oaths, unbecoming 
their character, fwore they would take away the lives of the 
firft who dared to affront them. It feems they had formerly 
met with fome rebuffs for too much frequengige the cook’s 
apartments, which had hitherto paffed in joke; But now a re- 
gular complaint was laid before the captain of their un- 


_ warrantable behaviour, and of the danger the men were in of 


their lives; into which complaint the captain was under thé 
neceflity of enquiring ; and, upon finding it juft, of confining 
the offenders in irons. While they were in this fituation, the 
articles of war being read, it was found that the offence was 
offuch a nature, as hardly to be determined without reference 
to a court-marfhal ; in order to which, the two, who appeared 
moft culpable, were continued prifoners upon parole, and the 
third cleared. 

In aday or two after this bufinefs had engrofled the captain’s 
attention he called the fhip’s crew together; and, after re- 
counting the particulars of the voyage, the hardfhips they had 
met with, the fatigues they had undergone, and the chearful- 
nefs which they had fhewn in the difcharge of their duty, he 
gave them to underftand, how much more it would reccommend 
them to the notice of the lords commiifioners of the Admiralty, 
if they would preferve a profound filence, in the ports they had 
yet to pafs, with regard to the courfes they had fteered, and 
the difcoveries they had made; and after their return home, 
till they had received permiffion fo todo; requiring, at the 
fame time, all thofe officers, who had kept journals, to deliver 
them into his cuftody, to be fealed up in a cheft, not to be 
opened till delivered to their lordfhips atthe proper office. 
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This requeft was chearfully complied with by every commiff. 
oned officer; but fome, who had kept memorials merel 
way of exercife, and to qualify themfelves-for future prefer. 
ment, not thinking their performances perfect enough to be 
laid before perfonages of fuch diftinguifhed rank, referved their 
labours to gratify the curiofity of their friends. Of this kind 
is the journal now fubmitted to the public, which, however 
defective in point of intelligence, is true in what relatés to the 
conduct of the voyage throughout. It were of little moment 
to acquaint the reader with the reafons which prevailed with 
the journalift to fuffer his firft imperfect edfay to fall into the 
hands of a bookfeller ; let it fuffice to afflure him that the fais 
are true, how uncourtly foever they may be expreffed. 

They had now been near 40 days in their paflage from Geor. 
gia to the Cape of Good-Hope without feeing land; and, 
before they arrived on the coaft of Africa, they fell in with two 
fhips ftanding W.S. W. without being able to fpeak with 
either. This was on the 15th of March, 1775. 

On the 16th they came in fight of land, but at a great 
diftance. 

On the 17th five fail came in fight ; and one, catching a 
breeze, bore own to hail them. They hoifted out the great 
cutter, and fent an officer on board for news; who, upon his 
return, brought the melancholy account of the boat’s ‘crew of 
the Adventure being killed and eaten by the cannibals of New. 
Zealand. The fhip from which they received this intelligence 
wasa Dutch Eaft-Indiaman from Bengal ; who, upon being 
told that they had been in no European port fince November 
1772, offered them whatever they ftood in need of, either for 
repairs or refrefhments: but, being in no immediate want, 
they very politely declined the obligation, This day was 
Friday with the Dutchman, but Saturday with our ‘navigators, 
having “—— a day by running to the eaftward. The land 
they firft made proved Cape Legullas. 

On the 18th, they fpoke with an Englifh fhip, the Free Bri- 
ton, captain Norton, from China: fhe had been fourteen or 
fifteen months out, and gave an account, which, however, 


was not true, that the Aurora’s people had rifen and killed the ‘ 


captain, officers, and fuperintendants, and that they had turn- 
ed pirates, and had taken two Dutch fhips of confiderable va- 
lue ; that feveral Indiamen had been loft, one in particular 
on the ifland of Johanna, part of whofe crew they had on 
board: and that two or three king’s fhips that failed from 
India were on their return home. . 
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In their paflage from Cape Leguilas to Table-bay they met 
with feveral-heavy gales, in which their matts, fails, and rig 
ging, being much decayed, fuffered confiderably. 

On the 20th they came in fight of Table-land, on which 
day the captain was pleafed to forgive the officers under arreit, 
upon their fubmiffion. 

On the 21ft théy moored fhip in Table-bay, in the 
fight of many fhips of different nations, where they foon heard 
the deplorable ftory of the Adventure’s boats crew confirmed, 
with the addition of a falfe report of the lofs of a French thip 
upon the fame ifland, with the total deftruCtion of the captain 
and crew, propagated, no doubt, by the Adventure’s people, 
to render an act of favage barbarity, that hardly would admit 
of aggravation, ftill more horrible. 

Here they ftaid till April the 27th torepair the fhip and re- 
cruit their ftores; and, in the mean time, the captain wrote 
letterstothe Admiralty, with an account of their proceedings 
and fafe arrival at the cape, which were fent home, together 
with the journals of the officers, by the Ceres Indiaman, who 
‘arrived in England on the third of July laft. 

Atthe cape, thecuriofity of all nations was excited to learn 
the fuccefs of their difcoveries ; and, in proportion to the ear- 
neftnefs of the folicitations wherewith the common men were 
prefled by foreign inquifitors, they took care to gratify them 
with wonderful relations: hence many ftrange ftories were 
circulated abroad, before it was known at home whether the 
fhip had perifhed at fea, or was upon her return to Europe. 

The captain, however, loft no time in putting all things in 
a condition to complete the voyage ; and, the Dutton-Indiaman 


’ being in readinefs to put to fea, they took their departure toge- 


ther, on the 27th of April, as has already been faid. On the 
15th of May they arrived at St. Helena; on the a1ft they 
again proceeded in company, but parted at Afcenfion the 28th, 
the Refolution having touched there to take in turtle, while 
the Dutton continued her courfe. On the 11th of June they 
crofled the line; on the 14th of July they anchored at Fyal, 
one of the Weftern ifles; and, on the 31ft of July, 1775, 
arrived at Spithead, all in good health, having loft only one 
man by ficknefs, and three by accidents, in all this long and 
hazardous voyage. 





Some Remarks upon Lyric Poetry. 


. has been remarked by a juftly celebrated writer of the 


prefent age, ** That the ode was moft probably the firft 
Mmm 2 {pecies 
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fpecies of poetry.” This affertion can be fupported by the 
moft undeniable evidences. Gratitude, till ftifled, is the 
moving principle of the human heart. It is natural, then, to 
fuppofe, that tne ode had its fources fram a grateful fenfe in 
man of the favours conferred on him by the Deity. A 


fufceptible of grateful impreffions, and warmed with ideas of : 


divine benevolence, will ever vent its gevotional thanks in 
fublime and magnificent language. And what {pecies of poetry 
fo adapted to convey fuch language asthe ode! Lofty ani. 
mated thoug.its, natural though fudden tranfitions, are. the 
peculiar characteriftic of lyric poetry. But, I believe, toon 
vince every man who entertains the leaft doubt, we need ‘but 
produce the ode or hymn compofed by the moft ancient 
writer, and infpired prophet, the divine Mofes. It is, J 
prefume, the oldeft compofition that we know of ; or pe 

that ever exifted. May we not, then, reafonably conclude, 
that, as the ode took its rife from the gratitude of man, it is the 
moft ancient fpecies of poetry? The wonderful works of 
creation muft, of neceflity, have attracted the notice of an 
intelligent being; every other idea muft have yielded to that 
admiration which always leads to adoration. I would not, 
however, be thought to infinuate that the ode was the imme- 
diate confequence of fuch adoration ; theaffertion would be high 
Jy abfurd: we muft firft learn to walk, before we can pretend to 
yun ; andpoetry certainly was not the original mode of exprefiton, 
I would only obferve that, when the human. mind became 
fufceptible of more unconfined. ideas, a more exalted method. 
of conveying thofe ideas would naturally have been fought after, 


As long as our fenfations are fimple, our expreffion of thofe . 


fenfations muft of neceffity be fimple likewife. A child, as 
his wants, refpeting his own confideration, are confined to 
the means of fuftenance, naturally conveys his defires of thofe 
means ina plain unadorned manner ; but, when his views. be- 
gin to enlarge, and his wants and defires in proportion ta 
encreafe, his mode of expreffion takes a more exalted turm 
When, for example, he feels the effects of love, how fuddenly 
do his notions alter; a new train of ideas takes poffeffion of his 
foul ; and, in a word, he thinks and aés in a quite different 
manner from what he did before. This familiar inftance will 
illuftrate the cafe of the firft and improving ftate of the human 
mind. Though man came originally out of the hands of the 
Creator pure and undefiled, with-a mind ftored with ideas adapt 
ed to his blifsful fituation, yet, upon his fall, thofe ideas, fo 
adapted, could be of no ferviceto him in the contemplation 
of fcenes fo totally differing from thofe he had been obliged ta 
defert. They were too exalted for his prefent humble ftation, 
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and would have perhaps only called up a more bitter remem- 
brance of the joys he had foregone. Here then it is reafonable 
to conclude, that man was furnifhed with thofe fentiments 
alone that fuited his naked unprovided ftate. But, as in 
time his labours were blefled with fuccefs, and he found 
himfelf in a more eafy and comfortable fituation, his adoration 
to the Author of thofe bleffings would naturally be more 
fervent; and, as the benevolence of the reg: became ftill 
more confpicuous, the gratitude of the human foul would, of 
neceffity, have panted after fome more exalted method of con- 
yeying its ardent thankfgivings. The original mode was 

thaps thought too common, and therefore unworthy of the 
Deity a new language was to be invented; and hence the 
origin of poetry, and the ode in particular, which may juftly. 
be termed the offspring of devotion. 





A Diarocue between Father and Son. Continued from Page 410. 


TRAVELLER. 


Son. ; 
NE, that after travelling feven years was returned well 
verfed in amorous fmirk, the d-/a-mode grin, the antic 
bow, the neweft fafhion ogle, cringe, fhrug, &c. and could 


_ tough and {pit in fet form, and notlike thevulgar, began to bla- 


zon cities.asif he had been their herald, telling usthat Conftantino- 
ple was the ftore-houfeof Greece ; Paris the metropolisof France ; 
enice the eye of Italy ;Florence the feat of beauty ; and Rome 
the lady-city, whofe emprefs was orbis in urbe. Neverthelefs, 
he preferred Heidelburgh far before them all; for in it was a 
great tun which contained eight hundred hogfheads of wine. 

After many ftrange ftories of his adventures, full of tedious 
repetitions, impertinent digreffions, and abfurd contradi€tions, 
ever making mountains of mole-hills, and multiplying what- 
ever he had heard and feen, like the echo near Charenton- 
bridge, which is faid to reverberate the voice ten times in 
articulate founds, 

He told us, 

That a faremo in Rome, an addreff in Italy, a magnana in 
Spain, anda rantot in France, fignify no more than a dy and by 
inEngland, or aScotch PU warrant'you. 

Germans drink 
‘) French fin , 
That the Seomiseds Bah away grief, 
Italians flezp 
That 
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That at Rome, befides pilgrims, hermits, jefuits, monks, - 
and friars, he had feen an acolite, a vicar, a prieft;. an arch. - 
deacon, a dean, a prior, an abbot, a prelate, a bifhop, an. 


arch-bifhop, 2 patriarch, acardinal, the pope, in pontificalibuss 
but what pleafed his fancy beft was the pretty nuns and the 
nitent fifters. 

That (he had heard) the Low-Countries, for war, traffic, 
and wore were all Europe in Amfterdam-print: but, to 
confound 
nus, was his delight ; boafting his conqueft under their ban- 


ners, as if it were no lefs honour to drink men out of their 
wits, or flatter and betray women out of their virtue, than to 


force an enemy out of his trenches. 


Fatuer. Wine and women are the Scylla and Charybdis 
- whereon moft travellers /plit. 


Providence has made almoft every degree produce fomething peculiar “1 


to it; one country is the granary, another the cellar, another the 
orchard, another the arfenal, another, &c. of their neighbours. 

Few men (with Claudian) efteem it great happinefs to have birth, 
life, and burial, all in one parifb. 

Generous and noble fpirits take pleafure in viewing foreign nations, 
their antiquities, armouries, arfenals, banks, churches, cities, col- 
ledges, courts, exchanges, exercifes, feafts, fencings, fortifications, 
gardens, granaries, harbours, havens, houfes, libraries, machines, 
magazines, manufactures, monuments, navies, products, fhipping, 
foldiers, towns, treafuries, warehoufes, &c. and obferving what 
may be for the public good of their own country, and not in learning 
Softnefs, effeminacy, and luxury. 

Travelling exhibits juft, kind, and charitable, ideas of mankind, 
and is of fingular ufe to accomplifh a gentleman: it enlarges all the 
faculties, and takes off that narrowne/s of mind, which, for want 
oy knowledge of the world, is apt to four converfation. Yet, as the 

ee converts to honey, the {pider to poifon, travelling betters a wife 
man, makes a fool worfe. 


[A man’s travels fhould rather appear in the modefty of his dif- 
pay than by his~fantaftical behaviour ; he fhould be more advifed 


in bis anfwers than forward in telling long ftories, much lefs in 
glorying in his fhame.| Go on. 


USURER. 


Son. A rich ufurer, that never gave alms in his life, yet 
was as charitable to his neighbour as to himfelf, fat telling 
his fingers, as if cafting up intereft; or penfive, as ftudying 
how to compafs fome prodigal, beggar this widow, or — 

that 


ars, Mercury, and Minerva, Bacchus, and Ve. | | 
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that orphan ; till, growing drunk, he belched out old Bias’s 
roblem: 

«© With what art thou not weary? with getting money. 
What is moft delectable? to gain :” — and told us, - 

That he wondered any fhould fancy ufury only a conceffum 

opter duritiem cordis; he looked upon it as a-noble exemption 
from the firft fentence pafled upon mankind, for by it he ate 
his bread in fudore vultus alient. : 

That riches were equal to merit, and wealth alone afforded 
more pleafure than the pofleffion of parents, children, and 
friends, 

_ That gold and filver were his idols, which he would ever 
hug, and hide clofer than Rachel did her father’s images. 

Then he fell to railing againft 12 Car. II. chap. 13, till 
Mr. **#*** defired him to read the parable in the 12th of 
St. Luke. 

FaTHER. There are a number of fcarce-difcerned faculties and 
cuftoms that make men rich; but the two moft fortunate properties 
area little of the fool, and not too much of the honeft; both which 
qualities are confpicuous enough in your ufurer. 

By womens longing, covetoufne/s feems to be the firf? fin mankind is 
guilty of ; and, to fee how old mifers hug their bags, coveting wealth 
moft when they are juft about to leave it, one would think it the laft. 

An infatiate defire to get and keep money is a plague no ZEfculapius 
can cure. 

The more a man drinks of this world the more it intoxicates. 

_ The covetous will lie with Gehazi *, fleal with Achan +, betray 
with Fudast, murder with Ahab ||, apoftatize with Demas §. 

Argur’s wif Q is a continual lecture of reproof to him that 
covets more than a fufficiency. 

He that has moft bas no more than he enjoys befides the trouble of 
keeping it. 

(Socrates, paffing through the markets, cried, how much is here 
Ido not want ! | 

Coveting what we need not takes from us the true ufe and fruition 
of what we already have. 


<* ’Tis wrong that men fhould call him bleft, 
Who lands, and ftore of gold, has got ; 
He’s only fo who is poflefs’d 
Of fenfe to ufe what is his lot : 
Whofe noble foul his fortune does excel, 
And talent is to manage all things well.” 


Confidering 
* Kings v. 25. + Jof. vii, 21.  ~ Mat. xxvi. 15. 
Ht Kings xxi, ig. § 2 Tim. ivy. io. @ Prov. xxx. 8. 
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Confidering a mifer’s fears, his flarting fleeps; that, whil 

bas tthe anxious ie ‘tiheatting ss and fentd shee adie bo 

poffeffion of an eftate, he is fo bewitched as to undergo all the inconoes 

miences of poverty, bis condition is fo very wretched, that one of the 
eateft curfes a man can wifh himts, that he may live long. 

The prodigal robs his heir, the mifer himfelf. 

After all, if riches be not taken from him, as it fared with Fob ‘, 
in a fhort time he muft, as Dives +, be taken from his riches; and 
then, the more he leaves, the lefs bis heirs regret his lofs. : 

According to the proverb, Ill got, ill [pent : a covetous, Scraping, 
time-felling, father has commonly a prodigal fon, who fquanders 
away the eftate with as little confcience as it was raked ana heaped 
together. 

sapeinanay cupito. ' 

Defire no greater riches than fuch as you may get jufily, ufe foberly 
Giftribute chearfully, and tooo with or iid ffl 

He is rich enough that needs neither flatter nor borrow, and truly’ 
rich that is fatisfied ; want lies in defire. But give me the charatter 
of the wife man you mentioned, ; 


WISEMAN. 


Son. His countenance was ful] of mildnefs and courtefy; 
his eyes more fmiling than his mouth; his difcourfe grave and 
fober ; his words fmooth and proper, diftinétly uttered, with 
fuch a due refpe& to time, place, and perfon, as did not only 
perfuade, but ravifh and tranfport, his auditors; and produce 
in them a certain admiration, mixt with aftonifhment and 
furprize. 

His religion was legible in the innocence of his life, exatt- 
nefs of his morals, integrity and truth of his words, and 
juftice and honefty of his converfation. 

He looked to his own thoughts, and entertained no defire 
that would blufh to appear in words. 

He abftained from offending as if none ever pardoned ; yet 
pardoned as if he daily offended. 

His paffions he made fervants to his reafon and religion; 
and, if they rebelled, firft concealed, and then fupprefied, 
their mutiny. 

He generally fpoke little, faw others tempers without difco- 
vering hisown; yet, when occafion ferved, fhewed his filence 
proceeded neither from affeGtation nor weaknefs: for, by 
running back to ages pait, and recovering events out of 
memory, and then preventing time, in flying forward to future 
things, and comparing one with the other, he would BN H 
verdi 


* Jobi. + Luke xvi. 22. 
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| yerdi&t well near prophetical ; yet was fo free from vanity, that 


he could bear interruption patiently. 

Such was his prudence, and fo exa& his judgement, as to 
difcert betwixt pride and greatnefs, religion and fuperftition, 
uicknefS and rafhnefs, government and tyranny, liberty and 
licentioufnefs, fubjection and fervitude, covetoufnefs and fru- 
gality, Se. and give to every caufe its proper actions and 
effects. 

He maintained the ftrength of his body, not by delicacies, 
but temperance; and drank wine, as fick men take phyfic, 
inerely for health. 

Reafon was his rule, confcience his counfellor, and his 
a@lions were ever contrary to thofe he found fault with. 

Age rendered him neither morofe nor imperious; his know- 
ledge influenced and tempered his mind with al! the humanity, 

dnefs, calmnefs, ftrength, and fincerity, of a found and 
unaffected philofopher ; and made his converfation fo affable, 
pledfant, and inftructive, young and old both delighted and 
profited in his company. 


“© Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage; without o'erflowing, full.” 


He was grown old in the habit of not difcovering fecrets 5 
and walked in this world as in an hofpital full of brain-fick peo- 

, whom he endeavoured to cure by his example. 

The fcholar and the gentleman were fo perfectly unitel, no 
critie could find the leaft diftinCtion. 

= fhort, all his deportment made virtue fhine and vice 
bluth. 

The approach of death terrified him not; having the exge 
of 2 gdod confcience, he feemed to fear recoiling back to 
childifhnefs more than to duft. 

Fatuer. ‘* Ob! what an excellent thing it is for a man to end 
bis life before his death, in fuch fort, that at that hour he may 
have no other thing to do but to die; that he may have no more 
need of any thing, not of time, not of himfelf, but fweetly and. 
contentedly depart this life.” 


S¢ Good men live twice; it doubleth every hour 
To look with joy on that which pafs’d before.” 


When aman hath obtained worthy ends and expeéations, nunc 
dimittis is a frveet canticle. 

[The Afjrians make Mercury to be the planet of young m:n, be- 
caufe that planet is good or bad as it is in conjunétion with others.) — 


Vou. III. Nan [The . 
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[The converfation of wife men is the beft academy of breeding: and 
Learning : it was not the fcbool, but the company, of Epicurus, that 
made Metrodorus, Hermaétius, and Polyenus, fo famous.) | 

He that walks with wife men foall be wife; but a eompanion 
of fools foall be deftroyed *, Proceed. 


XAN TIPPE, 


Son. Ona fudden the door flew open, and in bolted Xan- 
tippe, Newfmonger’s wife; the knitting of her brow, like 
a bur about the moon, prefaged a ftorm; and upon fight of 
her hufband fhe thus began. 

“It is well, it is well, incorrigible wretch ! is this the 
amends for laft night’s work? my fortune, alas! is {pent 
and gone, you are over head and ears in debt, and have me 
and three poor innocent babes to maintain; yet, if any fool 
will fit and hear you talk news, or nonfenfe, you will treat 
him all day, though forced to go a tick for the reckoning, 
and I and your children feed, as ufually, upon brewer's 

rains. : 

‘© When drunk, you fet up for a politician, yet are very 
talkative, and poffefled with fuch a fpirit of contradiGtion, 
as frequently engages you in bitter expenfive quarrels and 
law-fuits; witnefs three. plaifters upon your head, and my 
poor wedding-ring and beft petticoat in pawn_ for forty 
fhillings, borrowed laft year to pay your attorney’s bill. 

“© After midnight you reel home as peevifh as a fick monkey ; 
and, when in bed, only hawk, fpit, fpawl, hick-up, belch, 
fpew, or worfe, till afleep; and then the neighbours are 
difturbed with your fnoring. » od 

“In the morning you are troubled with as many qualms as 


a breeding woman, till a gill of brandy ina quart of purl 


has fetched the water (as you call it) off your ftomach. 

‘© Then to avoid duns you fneak to fome diftant tavern, where 
a pint of white, for a whet, fets you in for all day. Thus 
you are always idle or ill employed. 

“© Confider, wretch, confider, he that has children, hisloaf 
is not all his own; and he that fpends more than his own 
is a thief. 

[‘* Laft time you were fick, the doétor told you that nutrition 
was moftly, if not altogether, performed in time of -reft, the 
blood having too quick a motion in the day; and that fleep 
was prejudicial when the fun was above the horizon, by reafon 


perfpiration is then too great: confequently, fuch as turn, 


night 


* Prov. xiii. 20. 
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“night into day, and day into night, muft foon expe to 


change health for ficknefs, life for death. ] 

«© But why do 1 wafte my breath in vain? I might as well 
attempt with fober words to draw a frog from his ditch, as to 
confine a fot within the limits of his duty.” 

NEWSMONGER. Gentlemen, my wife, you fee, is able 
to fpeak more with eafe than any man can endure to hear 
with patience ; her tongue, like a fick man’s pulfe, always 
moves, but ever out of order, 

XantTipre. Wine has put your head out of order, 


NEWSMONGER. 


¢ Wine whets the wit, improves its native force, 
And adds a pleafant flavour to difcour fe.” 


Right, quoth Xantippe, clapping her fifts, you have fet 
your wit fo often upon tHat whetftone, all its fteel is worn 
out. Come home, you fot, come home, 

Newfmonger falls to finging. 


Wine does wonders every day, . 
It makes the heavy light and gay, 
Throws off all their melancholy, - 
Makes the wifeft go aftray, 
And the bufy toy and play, 
And the poor and needy jolly. 


Wine makes trembling cowards bold, 

Men in years forget they're old, 
Women leave their coy difdaining, 

Who, till then, were fhy and cold, 

Makes a niggard fight his gold, 
And the foppifh entertaining. 


XANTIPPE. Say, rather, that wine makes bitternefs of 
fpirit, brawlings and quarrellings; it encreafeth rage, and 
leffeneth ftrength ; it caufeth red eyes, and a Joofe and babbling 
tongue. Come home, you drunken fot, come home, and 
do not provoke me longer with your fopperies, or 1 will 

NEWSMONGER. al fie, be nct angry, child, it will 
make you look old. 

XantipreE. Wine will make a man a child, a may-game, 
ajeft, a laughing-ftock to fools. Come home, you drunken 
fot, come home. 

NeEwsMoncER. An echo will fooner let a man have the 
laft word than a fcold; and when, with the clock, my threw 
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has given the laft ftroke, mind how fhe keeps to jarring, 
muttering to herfelf, for a good while after, witha ‘* come 
home, you drunken fot, come home, come home, &¥c,”? 

Xantiprs. Faults are thick where love is thins you 
' wife is much too good for you, unlefs you were better. 

Newsmoncer. Too good! I thinkitis too good. Look 
in the glafs, madam, and you will fee a wife as imperious ag 
an Athaliah, falfe as a Delilah, proud as a Jezebel, provoking 
as a Miriam, fullen as a Vafhti, jeering as a Michal, ftingy 
asa Peninnah, revengful as an Herodias, and as arrant a {cold 
as Zipporah, all in one. 

Xantipre. I am fure who looks in your face will fee an 
ill father, an ill mafter, an ijl hufband, and an asrant drunk- 
ard, all in one. Come home, you drunken fot, come home, ’ 
or I will 

NEwsMonceER. Peace, Eve, peace ! hens fhould not crow, 
it is hard for a man’s head to be’broken with bis own rib— 
Then, falling to laughing, it fet him to coughing, and dif- 
gorging in abundance. 

Drawers being called, cleanfed the room, and helped Xan. 
tippe to lead Newfmonger home. 

Fatuer. Every trade and profeffion requires its whole man. 

Party-men, newfmongers, &c. that run to'and fro, tattling and 
tipling from morning tillnight, neglet? duty to wife, children, and 
Servants; and, by idlene/s, mr luxury, and vain expentt, 
impioufly expofe and betray their families to want and beggary. 

Xantippe’s flory is a difmal inflance; but pleafures, like Fudas, 
while they kifs, betray: after drinking will come a reckoning. 
Belfhazzar’s feaft * ended in terror. But fiill you tell me nothing 
of Youth. : » 





YOUTH. 


Son. The mufhroom-fquire fat at the upper end of the 
table, accoutred with a large muff, long peruke, dangling 
cane, a fword, fnuff-box, diamond-ring, pick-tooth cafe, 
filk handkerchief, &c. all of the neweft fafhion; and, after 
Wifeman, his uncle, was gone, fell to telling what each of 
them coft, and that, thank his ftars, he had a plentiful eftate, 
and a heart to enjoy it. 

He frequently laughed, even at ferious matters, to thew 
his white teeth, and threw back his wig to difcover the fine 
ring in his ear, and looked what was o'clock to fhew his 


old watch, 
, He 


* Dan, v. 6. 
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He delighted much in broad and obf{cene wit, and hiffed 
at any thing too deep for him. 

His memory, fieve like, would neither retain the flour nor 

art with the bran, ' 

He had feen but the outfide of the world and men; and 
conceived of them according to their apparent glitter. 

He was always wanting what he had not, and grew fick 
of it when he had it; the levity of Youth continually pufhing 
him from one vain defire to another, in a regular viciffitude 
and fucceffion of craving and fatiety. ) 

He was rafh and inconfiderate, neither confulting the rea- 
fon or nature of things; but wholly abandoned himfelf to 
the tran{ports of paffion and appetite. 

He loved and hated with the fame inflammation; and, when 
the heat was over, was cool enough to friends and enemies. 

FATHER. Some fops meafure their deferts by the bulk of their 
gftates ; others pretend to good breeding from being well dreffed and 
equipaged, and affert a claim io brains for their accuracy in modes 
and fafbions ; though at the fame time their manners are corrupted 
and minds infected. 

Youth, being guided by fenfe, nature, and paffio, is indifcreet, 
hot, outrageous, heady, violent, “vain, inconfiant, and unfettled : 


for ble being eafily tired with the enjoyment of its objetts, and 


the foul made for fomething better, not finding fatisfaction in things 
fenfible, conceives a faftidioufne/s of the prefent, and defire to change. 
So that, confidering how ungovernable the paffions and fallies of 
youth are, when licenfed and indulged, what fwarms of caprices 
and fancies inveft this feafon of life, which would wither in embrye, 
unlefs enlivened with wealth, which hatches and fiedges the chimeras. 
It isa real hardfbip ee a young man to be trufted with himfelf and 
his eftate, before thofe years that give maturity to bis reafon and 
judgement. : 

«¢ How vain is youth, how ripe to be undone, 

When rich betimes, and made a man too foon.” 


When young Phaetons rule the day, deftruétion comes before night. 
Gr, in Solomen’s words, the profperity of fools foall deftroy them *. 
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Obfervations on the Origin of Paftoral Poetry. 


a genius of the paftoral, as well as of every other 
refpectable fpecies of poetry, had its origin in the Eaft, 
and from thence was tranfplanted by the mufes of Greece ; but 
whether from the continent of the Leffler Afia, or from Egypt, 

which, 


Lae ee 


* Prov. i. 32. 
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which, about the zra of the Grecian paftoral, was the hofpitable 


nurfe of letters, it is not eafy to determine. From the fubjects, 
and the manner, of Theocritus, one would incline to the 
Jatter opinion, while the hiftory of Bion is in favour of the 
former. 

However, though it fhould remain a doubt through what 
channel the paftoral travelled weftward, there is not the leaf 
fhadow of uncertainty concerning its oriental origin. 

In thofe ages which, guided by facred chronology, from 
a comparative view of time, we call the early ages, it appears, 
from the moft authentic hiftorians, that the chiefs of the peo- 
ple employed themfelves in rural exercifes, and that aftrono- 
mers and legiflators were at the fame time fhepherds. Thus 
Strabo informs us that the hiftory of the creation was com- 
municated to the Egyptians by a Chaldzean fhepherd. 

From thefe circumftances it is evident, not only that fuch 
Shepherds were capable of allthe dignity and elegance peculiar 
to poetry, but that whatever poetry they attemped would be 
of the paftoral kind ; would take its fubjeéts from thofe feenes 
of rural fimplicity in which they were converfant; and, as 
it was the offspring of harmony and nature, would employ 
the powers it derived from the former to celebrate the beauty 
and benevolence of the latter. 


Accordingly, we find that the moft ancient poems treat of 


agriculture, aftronomy, and other objects within the rural and 
natural fyftems. , 

What conftitutes the difference between the georgic and 
and the paftoral, is love, and the colloquial or dramatic form 
of compofition peculiar to the latter: this form of compofition 
is fometimes difpenfed with, and love and rural imagery 
. alone are thought fufficient to diftinguifh the paftora]. ‘The 
tender paffion, however, feems to be eflential to this f{pecies 
of poetry, and is hardly ever excluded from thofe pieces that 
were intended to come under this denomination: even in 
thofe eclogues of the amocbzan kind, whofe only purport 
is a trial of fkill between contending fhepherds, love has 
its ufual fhare, and the praifes of their refpeCtive miftrefles are 
the general fubjects of the competitors. 

It is to be lamented that fcarce any oriental compofitions of 
this kind have furvived the ravages of ignorance, tyranny, 
and time; we cannot doubt that many fuch have been extant, 
poffibly as far down as that fatal period, never to, be mentioned 
in the world of letters without horror, when the glorious 


monuments of human ingenuity perifhed in the afhes of the 


Alexandrian library. 
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Thofe ingenious Greeks, whom we call the parents of 
paftoral poetry, were probably no more than imitators, that 
derived their harmony from higher and remoter fources, and 
kindled their poetical fires at thofe then unextinguifhed lamps 
which burned within the tombs of oriental genius. 
~ Jtis evident that Homer has availed himfelf of thofe magni- 
ficent images and defcriptions fo frequently to be met with 
in the books of the Old Teftament; and why may not The- 
critus, Mofchus, and Bion, have found their archetypes in 
other eaftern writers, whofe names have perifhed with their 
works? yet, though it may not be illiberal to admit fuch 
a fuppofition, it would certainly be invidious to conclude 
what the malignity of cavillers alone could fuggeft with re- 

rd to Homer, that they deftroyed the fources from which 
they borrowed; and, as it is fabled of the young pelican, 
drained their fupporters to death. 


eo 





The Golden Head. A true Story. 


RESENTLY after the burning the ftately palace of 

Whitehall, one Mr. Holmes, coming over the ruins, 
(this man was a barber, and then lived in George-yard, Weft- 
minfter, much about where Great George-ftreet now ftands,) 
ftumbled over fomething, which, more narrowly obferving, 
fhould feem to him the remote likenefs of a buft, but fo cruft- 
ed over with matter that adhered to it, the effec of fire, that 
he was at a lofs for fome time what to determine; however, 
he carried it home, and hammered off the cinder, his wife 
fcowered it, and it was fet among fome china, on an old cheft 


. of drawers, in a little parlour they had; and, as often as 


old goody Holmes rubbed her braffes, as often did cardinal 
Wolfey’s buft obtain a bright complexion. The barber had 
an apprentice, the fon of a particular friend, who was by 
trade a founder, and who chiefly lived y dealing in old brafs, 
&%c. This man, once waiting in the fhop, waiked into the 
parlour, where perceiving the head, (and yet, to do him 
juftice, himfelf thought it brafs,) he agreed with the barber for 
it as fuch, weighed it, being twenty-feven pounds three 
quarters Avoirdupoife, paid for it at the then fuppofed price, 
and carried it home. ‘The founder, foon after melting fome 
metal, put the head among the reft; but, amazed at fome- 
thing extraordinary in its diffolution, fufpected fomething: 
he carefully feparated all by itfelf, and, carrying fome for 
an affay toa neighbouring goldfmith, had himfelf the pleafure 
ofhearing it pronounced the pureft gold imaginable, of — 
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he made a good price; and almoft immediately making pur. 
chafes, building, &c. he commenced gentleman fo fuddenly, 
as created fufpicion but too foon in the breaft of the unwary 
haplefs Holmes; for, true it iss he never fo much as made 
him the leaft acknowledgment, or would ever go near ‘hint; 
or would even fpeak to him if he met him. The poor barber 
at a lofs truly to account for this new, ftrange, and anmerited, 
carriage of this his once intimate friend towards him, mentionéd 
it with fome regret to the boy ; who, not having been cautions 
ed, very innocently as fuddenly anfwered, ** The head; fir, 
you know you fold him, was gold.” 


This ftory was well known to feveral ancient and reputable 


perfons about Weftminfter, lately living. My father lad 
it from his own mouth; and it is, perhaps, as cruel an ifs 
ftance of fordid, vile, ingratitude, as public or private ftory 
can any where produce. “a 





On Self-Love. A Fable. 


HERE lived in the vale of Koritz a hermit named 
Akallah, who by the power of a talifman could convert 

any animal whatever into another of a different fpecies. His 
life being as pure as his knowledge was extenfive, he pire- 
fently became famous over the whole Eaft, and all the 
youth of the adjacent countries came to him for inftruion. 
Among the reft the fon of the king of Thibet was placed by 
his father under the tuition of this celebrated philofophier. 
Monophaz, for that wasthe name of the young prince, was 
of a proud, felfifh, and cruel, difpofition; he looked upon 
the other nations of the earth as tributary vaflals to his power, 
and upon his father’s fubjects as the abje& flaves of his plea- 
fure. Kalaphaz, the good old king, who tenderly loved his 
people asa parent, would often Jament within himfelf the ter- 
rible profpect they had before them, when he anticipated theca 
Jamities that were likely to enfue after his death, under the reign 
of his fucceffor; however, that nothing fhould be wanting to 
contribute to their welfare, or that of his own fon, he took 
all the methods poffible to render the young prince moré humane 
and tractable ; but, when nothing availed, heat laftdetermined to 
fend him as abovementioned to the great philofopher and magi- 
cian, Akallah. Accordingly, when Monophaz was arrived * a 
, litle 
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little village, where the pupils of diftin€tion generally refided, 
he fent to command the preceptor to come to him. Akallah, 
who both knew by his art, and was previoufly informed of, 
the temper of his royal difciple, told the meffenger, that, 
though his birth and fortune fet a diftin&ion between the reft 
of mankind, yet wifdom claimed a fuperiority by nature over 
all; and, though the prince of Thibet had been accuftomed 
to command the great ones of the earth, it was now his turn 
to obey and attend the will of his mafter. As foon as Mono- 
phaz received this meflage, which breathed a fpirit of liberty 
and philofophy more than what he had been ufed to, he was 
greatly enraged againft the hermit, and, repairing to his cave 
with the fervants that atterided him, refolved to make the old 
man fall a victim to his refentment. Akallah, being apprized 
of the young prince’s defign, waited patiently for his coming ; 
upon whofe appearance with a drawn {word in his hand 
he touched the talifman, and Monophaz was inftantly me- 


tamorphofed into an emmet. ‘The attendants, upon the © 


fudden difappearance of their maftez, were greatly aftonifh- 
ed; which the hermit perceiving: ‘* Behold, (faid he, 
pointing tothe ground,) that infect, which you fee crawling 
onthe earth, was once Monophaz, your lord, who was: to 
reign uncontroulable over the lives of millions, but is now redu- 
ced, by the power of the Almighty, to lie with the reptiles in 
the duft ; for, before his prefence, who created every thing for 
univerfal good, and not felfith delight, the greateft monarchupon 
the globe is no more than the fmalleft mote fluttering in the 
meridian fun. Learn hence, continued he, young prince, 
(looking down upon the emmet,) that thofe alone are dif- 


tinguifhed by his prefent and future favour, who correfpond 


with his great defign of promoting the good of all his crea- 
tures, and guidetheir lives by the unerring dictates of reafon 
and the tender fuggeftions of humanity. It is in my power, 
whom you lately fo threatened in your wrath, to make you 
continue in this body as a punifhment for the rafh attempt ; 
but, as I perceive by my art that there will be a thorough 
reformation of your mind with the change of your fhape, 
and that your future condu& will be both a blefling to your- 
felfand the reft of mankind, you fhall immediately be con- 


.veyed back again in your own form, with your attendants, 


to the court of your father at Thibet.” Having faid this, 
Akallah touched the talifman, by which Monophaz found 
himfelf where the magician promifed to convey him; and, 
being convinced by this experiment of the weaknefs and 
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infufficiency of man in comparifon to the power of heayej 
he became afterwards, by his example, a living precept of 
goodnefs to the reft of the world. dy, 





Remarkable Story of Mr. Dryden. 


R. DRYDEN, with all his underftanding, was weak 

enough to be fond of judicial aftrology, and ufed to 
‘calculate the nativity of his children. — When his wife was 
in labour with his fon Charles, he, being told it was decent 
to withdraw, laid his watch on the table, begging one of 


the company then prefent, in a moft folemn manner, to take * 


exact notice of the very minute the child was born; which 
fhe did, and acquainted him with it. About a week after, 
when his wife was pretty well recovered, Mr. Dryden took 
occafion to tell her that he had been calculating the child's 
nativity ; and obferved, with grief, that he was born inan 
evil hour; for Jupiter, Venus, and the fun, were all under 
the earth, and the lord of his afcendant afflicted with a hateful 
{quare of Mars and Saturn. ** If he lives to arrive at the 
eighth year,” fays he, ** he will go near to die a’ violent 
death on his very birth day; but, if he fhould efcape, as{ 
fee but fmall hopes, he will, in the twenty-third year, ‘be 
under the very fame evil dire€tion; and, if he fhould efcape 
that alfo, the thirty-third or thirty-fourth year is, I fear"— 
here he was interrupted by the immoderate grief of his wife, 
who could no longer hear calamity prophefied to befal her 
fon. — The time at laft came, and Augufl was the inaufpi- 
‘cious month in which young Dryden was to enter into the 
eighth year of his age. The court being in progrefs, and 
Mr. Dryden at leifure, he was invited to the country-feat 
of the earl of Berkfhire, his brother in law, to keep the 
long vacation with him at Charlton in Wilts ; his wife . was 
invited to her uncle Mordaunt’s, to pafs the remainder of 
the fummer. When they came to divide the children, lady 
Elizabeth would have him take John, and fuffer her to take 
Charles ; but Mr. Dryden was too abfolute, and they parted 
in anger; he took Charles with him, and fhe was obliged 
to be content with John. When the fatal day came, the 
anxiety of the mother’s {pirits occafioned fuch an effervefcence 
of blood, as threw her into fo violent a fever, that her life 
was defpaired of, till a letter came from Mr. Dryden, re- 
proving her for her womanith credulity, and afiuring 
i that 
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that her child was well, which recovered her fpirits; and in 


“fix weeks after fhe received an eclairciflement of the whole 


affair. — Mr. Dryden, either through fear of being reckoned 
fuperftitious, or thinking it a fcience beneath his ftudy, was 
extremely cautious of letting any one know that he was a 
dealer in aftrology ; therefore could not excufe his abfence, 
on his fon’s anniverfary, from a general hunting-match lord 
Berkthire had made, to which ail the adjacent gentlemen, 
were invited. When he went out he took care to fet the boy 
a double exercife in the Latin tongue, which he taught his 
children himfelf, with a ftri& charge not to ftir out of the 
room till his return; well knowing the tafk he had left him 
would take up longer time. Charles was performing his duty, 


*. jn obedience to his father; but, as ill fate would have it, 


the flag made towards the houfe; and, the noife alarming, 
the fervants, they hafted out to fee the fport. One of them 
took young Dryden by the hand, and led him out to fee it 
alfo; when, juft as they came to the gate, the ftag, being 
at bay with the dogs, made a bold pufh, and leaped over the 
court wall, which was very low and very old; the dogs, fol~ © 
lowing, threw down a part of the wail, ten yards in lengthy 
under which Charles Dryden lay buried. He was immediately 
dug out, and, after fix weeks Janguifhing in a dangerous 
way, he recovered; fo far Dryden’s prediction was fulfilled. 
In the twenty-third year of his age, Charles fell from the 
top of an old tower, belonging to the Vatican at Rome, oc- 
cafioned by a fwimming in his head, with which he was feized, 
the heat of the day being exceffive: he again recovered, but 
was ever after in a languifhing fickly ftate. In the thirty- 
third year of his age, being returned to England, he was 
unhappily drowned at Windfor. He had, with another gen- 
tleman, {wam twice over the Thames; but, returning a 
third time, it was fuppofed he was taken with the cramp, 
becaufe he called out for help, though too late. —— Thus 
the father’s calculation provéd but too prophetical. 





On Ingratitude. 


MONG all the vices cherifhed in the human breaft,’ 
none are more fhameful, more deteftable, thaningra- 
titude. Nature herfelf feems to abhor this difgraceful crime: 
fhe reads againft it a filent but nervous lecture, whofe fenfe 
cannot be miftaken by the moft inconfiderate mortal. Does 


‘ fhe not doubly repay the hufbandman for all his cofts,' 


his labours, and his cares, in cultivating and drefling the 
Ogo2z foil ? 
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foil? Does not fhe provide, even without his affiftance, the 
refrefhing dews, the invigorating warmth, and the fertile 
fhowers, to nourifh his plants, and fill his barns with plenty? 
Surely this is conveying inftru€tion by example; this jis 
writing precepts in an univerfal language, and in fo plain a 
manner, that even the knowledge of letters is not neceffa 

to underftand them. And fhall man, who thus exifts by fa. 
vours he never merited, who every day receives bounties he 
has no pretence to claim, refufe to return the kind offices of 
his fellow mortals? Shall heeven dare to repay the affittance 
he has received with aéts of malevolence! Yet, fo far has 
the human heart degenerated, that there are many, too many, 
fuch perfons now in the world. Their arms are ever open 


to receive the benevolent benefations of others, without ever - 


once reflecting on the obligation, or giving themfelves the 
trouble of making the leaft return. Nay, fome even fimile 
at the misfortunes of their benefactors, and, inftead of leffen. 
ing, add a weight to the load they could hardly before 
fupport. 

This is furely the ready way to deftroy that connedtion, 
that mutual dependence, which ought to fubfift between man 
and man, to burft the ties of nature, and to {pill the balmy 
draught of comfort that fhould fupport the wretched in the 
time ofadverfity. Oh! deteftable ingratitude! pregnant with 
more evils than the deftruétive blafts from the arid waftes of 
Arabia, how doft thou reverfe the diGtates of human nature, 
and deprefs mankind below the very beafts of the defert! Some 
Jaw fhould furely be enacted, againft thy crimes, that the. 
a might know where to feek redrefs, and the actions 
of the unthankful wretch be expofed in their proper colours ! 

But, befides ating contrary to the dictates of nature, the 
ungrateful man breaks the pofitive laws of his Creator, to 
whom he owes every comfort he enjoys, and by whom he 
is protected from every evil. This benevolent Being has 
commanded ‘us to love even our enemies, and to do good to 
them that hate us. How then can the ungrateful man refule 
toreturn the favours he has received from his friend! How 
can he turn a deaf ear to the complains of his former benefac- 
tor! Can hehope to efcape the vengeance. of his Maker,. or 
flatter himfelf that his perverfe behaviour will be buried in 
the gulph of forgetfulnefs! Surely not. He muft know that 
he who formed the memory cannot forget; and that he, who 
gave the fword to juftice for the punifhment of offenders, 
will not fail to ufe it. Remember, therefore, ungrateful 
mortal, whoever thou art, that the day is coming, when 
vengeance will no longer fleep, and when thou fhalt plead ia 
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vain for that pity thou haft refufed to beftow even upen thy 
friend. 

Some, perhaps, who are curious in tracing effects back 
to their caufes, may afk, to what this unnatural difpofition 
owes itsorigin? ‘This queftion, which is at once both curious 
and ufeful, is not eafily anfwered. There is, however, fome 
reafon to fufpect that pride firft introduced ingratitude; for, 
if we obferve attentively the behaviour of perfons who gradu- 
ally acquire riches, we fhall find that, in proportion to the 
increafe of wealth, the remembrance of paft favours is obli- 
terated from their memory. Do we not often fee perfons on 
their advancement in life look on their former friends with 
coldnefs and indifference ! . The remembrance of every former 
a&t of kindnefs feems to be forgotten, and the cordial expref- 
fions of friendfhip are heard no more ! : 

But fuch perfons would do well to remember that they are 
ftill no more than men; that the fmiles of fortune, however 
confiderable, the influence of riches, however great, or the 
pomp of titles, however illuftrious, have no power to alter 
the nature of mankind, or to releafe them from the obligations 
-they are under of obferving the laws of reafon, of nature, and 
of their Creator. 

The ancients tell us that the oracle of Apollo, at Delphos, 
delivered this fhort but nervous fentence, ** Know thyfelf.” 
Would fuch perfons but confider well this weighty maxim, 
it would foon teach them to know alfo their fellow-creatures ; 
it would teach them not to with-hold from any man his un- 
doubted right ; nor to forget the favours and good offices they 
have received from others. 


P.T. 





Reflections on the Change of Seafans. 


S Providence has made the human foul an active being, 
always impatient for novelty, and ftruggling for fome- 
thing yet unenjoyed with reftlefs defire and unwearied pro« 
greflion, the world feems to have been eminently adapted to 


this difpofition of the mind, and formed to raife new expeécta-- 


~~ by conftant viciffitudes, and obviate fatiety by perpetual 
change. 

a we turn our eyes, we find fomething to revive 
our curiofity and engage our attention, In the dufk of the 
morning we watch the rifing of the fun, and fee the day 
diverfify the clouds, and open new profpzcts in its gradual 
advance. After a few hours we fee the ithades lengthen, the 
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light decline, and the fky refigned to a multitude of thining 
orbs differing in magnitude and fplendour. The earth has 
@ new appearance as we move upon it; the woods offer their 
fhades, and the fields their harveft; the hill flatters with an 
extenfive view, and the valley invites with fhelter, fragrance, 
and flowers. , 
The poets have numbered, among the felicities of the 
golden age, an exemption from the change of feafons, anda 
perpetuity of fpring; but I am not certain that, in this ftate 


| of imaginary happinefs, they have made fufficient provifion 


for that infatiable demand of new gratifications, which feems 
particularly to characterize the nature of man. Our fenfe 
of delight is in a great meafure comparative, and arifes at once 
from the fenfations which we feel, and thofe which we re. 
member: thus, eafe after pain for a time is pleafure, and we 
are very agreeably recreated, when the body, chilled with the 
weather, is gradually recovering its natural tepidity; but 
the joy ceafes when we have forgot the cold, and we mut 
fall below eafe again, if we defire to rife above it, and purchafe 
new felicity by voluntary pain. It is, therefore, not unlikely 
that, however the fancy may be amufed with the defcription 
of regions in which no wind is heard but the gentle zephyr, 

and no fcenes are difplayed but vallies enamelled with unfadin 
flowers, and woods waving their perennial verdure, we fhould 
foon grow weary of uniformity, find our thoughts languifh 
for want of other objects and employment, call on heaver 
for our wonted round of feafons, and think ourfelves liberally 
recompenfed for the inconveniences of fummer and winter, 
by new perceptions of the calmnefs and mildnefs of the inter 
mediate variations. 
Every feafon has its particular power of ftriking the mind, 
The nakednefs and afperity of wintery nature always fills the 
beholder with penfive and profound aftonifhment : as the va- 
riety of the fcene is leflened, its grandeur is encreafed, ant 
the mind is fwelled at once by the mingled ideas of the prefent 
and the paft; of the beauties which have vanifhed from the 
eyes, and the waite and defolation which are now before 
them. 
- Tt is obferved by Milton, that he, who neglects to viitt the 
country in fpring, and rejects the pleafures that are then in 
their bloom and fragrance, is guilty of fullennefs againft nature. 
If we allot different duties to different feafons, he may bé 
charged with equal difobedience to the voice of nature, who 
looks on the bleak hills and leaflefs:-woods without ferioufnels 
and awe. Spring is the feafon of gaiety, and winter of terror: 
in {pring the heart of tranquillity dances to the melody of the 
grovesy 
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groves, and the eye of benevolence fparkles at the fight of 


happinefs and plenty: in the winter, compaffion melts at uni- 
verfal calamity, the tear ftarts at the wailings of hunger and 
the eries of the creation in diftrefs. 

“There is, indeed, in moft minds, very little inclination to 
indulge heavinefs and forrow; nor do I reccommend them 
beyond the degree neceflary to maintain, in its full vigour, 
that habitual fympathy and tendernefs, which, .in a world of 
fomuch mifery, is neceflary to the ready difcharge of the moft 
important duties. ‘The winter, therefore, is generally cele- 
brated as the proper feafon for domeftic merriment and gaiety ; 
and weare feldom invited by the votaries of pleafure to look 
-abroad for any other purpofe than that we may fhrink back 
with more fatisfaction to our coverts; and, when. we have 
heard the howl of the tempeft and felt the gripe of the froft, 
congratulate each other with more gladnefs upon a clofe room, 
‘an eafy chair, a high-piled fire, and a {moaking dinner. 

There are, indeed, in the winter, natural incitements to 
jollity and converfation, Dfferences, we know, are never 
fo effectually laid afleep, as by fome common calamity, and 
an enemy unites all to whom he threatens danger. The 
rigour of winter brings generally to the fame fire-fide thofe 
who, by the oppofition of their employments, moved in va- 
rious directions through the other parts of the year; and, 
when. they have met, and find it their mutual intereft to re- 
main together, they endear each other by mutual compliance, 
-and often wifh.for the continuance of the focial feafon, with 
all its bleaknefs and ail its feverities. : 

- To the men offtudy and imagination, the winter is gene- 
‘rally the chief time of labour. Gloom and filence produce 
compofure of mind and concentration of ideas, and the pri- 
vation of external pleafure naturally caufes an effort to find 
entertainment within, Winter is the time in which thofe, 
whom literature enables to find amufements for themfelves, 
have more than common convictions of their own happinefs. 
When they are condemned by the elements to retirement, 
and debarred from moft of the diverfions which are called in 
to affift the flight of time, they can always find new fubjects 
of enquiry, engage their paffions in new purfuits, and preferve 
themfelves from that wearinefs which hangs always flagging 
upon the vacant mind. ee 

It cannot indeed be expected of all to be poets and philofo- 
phers, deeply verfed in fciences, or much engaged in any 
refearches into paft or diftant tranfaGtions; it is neceflary 
that the greateft part of mankind fhould be employed in the 
trivial bufinefs of common life ; trivial indeed, not with refpect 
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to its influence upon our happinefs, but of the abilities requifite 
to condud& it. Thefe muft neceflarily be more dependent 
on accident for the means of fpending agreeably thofe hours 
which their employment leaves unengaged, or which the 
imbecility of nature obliges them to allow to relaxation and 


diverfion, Yet on thefe would I willingly imprefs fucha- 


fenfe of the value of time, as may incline them to find out 
for their moft carelefs hours fome amufement of more ufe and 
dignity than the common games, which not only weary the 
mind without improving it, ftrengthen the paffions of envy 
and avarice, and often lead to fraud and to profufion, to core 
ruption and to ruin. It is unworthy of a reafonable being 
to fpend any of the little time allotted us, without fome.ten- 
dency, either direct or oblique, to the end of our exiftence; 
And, though every moment cannot be laid out on the formal 
and regular improvement of our knowledge, or in the ftated 
praQice of a moral or religious duty, yet none fhould be fo 
{pent as to exclade wifdom or virtue, or pafs without pofiibility 
* of qualifying us more or lefs for the better employmient of thofe 
which are to come. sai 
It is fcarcely poffible to pafs an hour in honeft conyerfation, 
without being able, when we rife from it, to pleafe ourfelves 
with having given or received fome advantages; but a man 


m*y fhuffle cards or rattle dice, from noon to midnight, with- 


out tracing any new idea in his mind, or being able to recol- 
le& the day by any other token but his gain or lofs, and a 
confufed remembrance of agitated paffions and clamoroys 
altercations. 





On Converfatien. 


T has been obferved, that fome, who have been juftly 
efteemed writers of the firft rank in the learned world, have 
not been gifted with a very happy turn for converfation ; and 
that others, on the contrary, who could never make their 
appearance to advantage in print, were yet looked upon as 
the very life and foul of every private company they came into. 
Mr. Anthony Wood informs us that, whenever fir William 
Killigrew took pen in hand, he did not come up to that 
never-failing {martnefs which he fhewed in converfation: 
whereas ‘Mr. Cowley was the reverfe of this character, as fir 
John Denham hath given us to underftand in the followin 
lines, Q 
Had Cowley never fpoke, Killizrew ne’er writ, 
Combin’d in ong ibey'd fhew'd a matcblefs wit. 
Singular 
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_Singular-as.this phenomenon appears, it may yet be ac- 
counted, for in the following manner. Some men are of an 
airy and volatile temper. The edge of their wit is exquifitely 
fine, but it is quickly blunted: they have brifknefs and viva- 
city of f irit enough for a fharp repartee or any other extempore 
fally of fancy, but they have not that ftrength and fteadinefs 
of {pirit, which is neceflary to keep up an uninterrupted tenor 
of good writing, and to convey their thoughts with chaftity 
and purity of ftile. Even in converfation I have obferved fome. 
entlemen of this ftamp who, when they have attacked men 
of {uperior. fenfe, have been very brifk and vigorous in their 
firft onfet, but faint and weak in their laft efforts. Their 
fpirits evaporated, and, if their antagonift bravely ftood his 
round, he was. convinced that their powers were rather de- 
figned for a fhort fkirmifh of wit than for a lafting conteft, 
Such men put one in mind of what fome ancient hiftorians 
relate of the Gauls, viz. ‘That in the beginning of the fight 
they ufed to perform more than men, but, towards the con- 


clufion of it, lefs than women. Others there are of more 


phlegmatic conftitutions; their parts are flow but fure; and 
what. is. wanting in iprightlinefsis made up in what we call 
ftrong mafculine fenfe. ) 

I would therefore obferve that there are two kinds of wit; 
the one I call tinfel wit, which confifts in glittering fallies, 
little flourifhes, and ludicrous conceits; the other may be 
filed true fterling wit, which is made up of a rich vein of 
jut, thinking, exalted fentiments, and accurate. obfervation. 
The former is more glaring.and dazzling; the touches of the 
latter are mafterly, but too delicate and nice for vulgar obfer- 
vers, The one pleafes more on a fuperficial tranfient view, 
the other; captivates even on mature deliberation. Tinfel 
wit is, more pleafing in common converfation; true fterling 
wit charms the. moft in writing. 

That I may not lofe myfelf in too large a field, I fhall 
arrange my thoughts under the three following heads, viz. 

Firft, The advantages of a refined and friendly converfation. 
Secondly. The fubjets moft proper for fuch a converfation. 

Thirdly. The manner of treating thofe fubje&s. 

On the advantages of a refined and friendly converfation I 
would obferve, that one of the greateft pleafures a man can 
propofe to himfelf in this world is, to live with a fmall fele& 
company of learned and virtuous friends, in an uninterrupted 
courfe of mutual good offices andendearments. A refined and 
matterly converfation, with men of this turn, brightens the 
imagination, ripens the judgement, andconvinceth ushow much 
the triend improves the fcholar. As by reading we acquire a 
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multiplicity of ideas, fo byconverfation we learn to matthal them 
jo their proper order. The ftile of feveral learned mén has beey 
embarrafled and perplexed, for no other reafon, ‘but beedife 
they had led the lives of reclufes. ‘Fheir heads, inftead of a 
regular train of thinking, have been crammed with a ‘confafed 
oup of ideas. : 
~ The earl of Clarendon, in his furvey of the Leviathan, 
informs us, that Mr. Hobbes fpent too much time in thinking, 
and too little in exercifing thofe thoughts in the company of 
other men of as good faculties. For want of this he contracted 
fuch a morofity of temper, that he was at the fame time pof- 
fefled of a fpirit of contradicting others, and yet was impatient 
of contradiétion himfelf. Converfation is therefore very rie. 
ceflary to beat down that overbearing temper and felf-fufiictene 
of mind, which are fo very difagreeable to the world. Men 
ofthe moft enlarged views cannot take in the whole compat 
and extent of truth. Almoft every man, by a peculiar caf 
of mind, fees things in a different light: Hence: it is that 
perfons of inferior talents very often make fome difcoveries 
which have efcaped the obfervation of men of much greater 
depth and penetration; as poor countries cam boaft of fome 
diftinguifhing produéts of which the richer are deftitute, 
Whether providence did not wifely ordain this, that tren 
of abilities might not entertain an overweening conceit of 
their excedlences, I fhall not prefume to determine; however, 
the thing itfelf is too obvious to admit of difpute, arid from 
hence we may gather the neceffity of interchanging our. 
thoughts in difcourfe, if we would tmprove them to advan: 
tage. There are fome men of excellent good fenfe, and yet 
they are very diftruftful of it. A little modefty is a thin 
tranfparent veil, that fhews thofe graces it would feem to 
cover. A perfon of this caft is like 2 new-blown rofé,' which 
is more fweet and beautiful when its leaves are 2 Hite 
folded, than when its glories are fully difplayed: but, ‘on 
the contrary, an exceflive modefty lays a2 perfon hoder 
apprehenfions of offending, that it makes him lefs capable 
of pleafing. To remedy this inconvenience, a fociety’.of 
learned friends may be of admirable ufe. In fach a fociety,.a 
man may give the full fcope to his genius, and defcant on ny 
topic with freedom, where he is fure nothing will be difco- 
vered to his difadvantage, He may bring every thought to 
the teft and examination of thofe gentlemen, who have that 
yngenuous frame of mind, that generous fincerity of heart, 
that diftinguifhing judgement, and clearnefs of head, as to 
be very able to point out the beauties, and rectify the blemith- 
es, of their friend, 
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‘The lat and greateft advantage refulting from converfation 
18, that of mutual advice. S* It may be reafonably believed 
(fays lord Clarendon of the duke of Buckingham) that, .if he 
had been biefled with one faithful friend, who had been 
qualified with wifdom and integrity, that great perfon would 
have committed as few faults, and done as tranfcendent wore 
thy.adtions, as any man who fhone in fuch a fphere, in that 

e, in all Europe; but he, for want of this happinefs, was 
carried away by the current, or rather torrent, of his impetu- 
ous paffions.” 

Inftances of the advantage of friendfhip arc numerous, 
When a friend is actuated by a fpirit of fincerity, and gives 
us to underftand he has our intereft much at heart, this opens 
all the avenues to our mind, ftrengthens and enforces his 
admonitions, fo that they never fail to make a much deeper 
impreffion than the moft mafterly ftrokes to be found in books 
of morality. We confider the author as influenced by a mo- 
tive of doing good in general, whereas the friend is actuated 
by aconcern for us in particular, and this confideration makes 
us lay his advice more to heart. A fociety of friends will not 
think it fufficient to reprove a man for flagrant enormities, 
but they will animadvert on any little indecency or flaw in 
his conduct. It is a poor deGon in friendfhip to keep the 
man we adrnitted to our bofom only from being fcandalous ; aé 
if the phyfician fhould only fecure his patient from the plague. ' 

Having pointed out the advantages to be derived from a 
tefined and friendly converfation, it remains to confider the 
topics moft proper for difcuffion. : } 

If it was my intention to propound a model for converfation, 
I fhould refer fuch of my readers, as are verfed in anciené 
fearning, to the Sympofium of Zenophon: The difcourfe 
was diverting without levity; it was polite without affecta- 
tion ; it was inftrudtive without aufterity. 

' In a French work, intitled Bibliotheque choifée, we are 
informed, that it was cuftomary for Mefirs. Locke, le Clerc, 
and Limbotch, to hold weekly meetings, at which fuch im~ 
portant queftions were agitated as they had previoufty pitched 
on for difeuffton. This method was adopted by thofe celebra- 
ted charaers for the purpofe of enlarging the {phere of their 
knowledge by a mutual communication of their thoughts. 
If difcourfe was wholly confined to ftated fubjects it would 
become formal; if it was altogether occafional it would eva- 
porate in trifle, The moft proper method would be to obferve 
amedium. A certain portion of time might be fet apart for 
the difcuffion of fated fubjeéts, and the reft might be given 
up to incidental converfation. : 
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Some companies. I have known, in which, if a man talked 


virtuoufly, he was deemed a hypocrite; if learnedly, ape. 


dant. Surely no man of merit will ever proftitute his good 
fenfe to low ribaldry and obfcenity, when fcience opens to 
his view the nobleft field for fpeculation! Wit muft be ata 
low ebb indeed if vag but the dregs and fediments of 
impurity can-pleafe us. I fhould rather fuppofe that there 
wasnoman, who could afford entertainment to reafon, would 
fo far beaftialize himfelf, as, by lewd difcourfe, to addrefs the 
corrupt paffions. Not to mention the vice, there is a vuleari- 
¥ in indecency. To be indecent is to be ill-bred. If the 

ne gentlemen of the age were to confider the matter in this 
light, it might work a reform in their manners and an alter. 
ation in their condu&. 


But, toreturn from this digreffion. I would by all means 


recommend virtue and morality as the moft frequent,topics: 


to be difcourfed on. Ever obferving, as the principal objet 
in view, a proper reverence for every thing facred in religion, 
the argument might frequently turn on fubjects of a lefs ferious 
nature ; and even what I have before entitled tinfel wit mi 

when kept within juft reftri@tions, be introduced in converfa- 
tion in fuch a manner as to be extremely agreeable. . It might 
be of ufe to enliven a drooping difcourfe. It might thine. like 
lightning ina winter’s night; and refemble fo far the acid.of 
a liquor, which, when prevalent to fuch a degree, may be 


very grateful to the palate, but, when it exceeds. that point, ' 


becomes obnoxious. ‘ No particular topic can be laid down as 
proper for all men in general. Different geniufes:have their 
different judgements and inclinations peculiar to chemfelves, 
Some regard mutt be likewife had to particular profeffions, 
‘Theology, for example, may be a more frequent topic to 
clergymen than lay-men; and fo of the reft. But, where 
men are at liberty to choofe their fubje&ts, mixed topics appear 


to. me to be the beft to be difcourfed on, as a general knowledge’ 


Seems to be what men of fortune and leifure fhouid endeavour 
to make themfelves matters of. 


When a man knows he muft fhortly deliver his thoughts ° 


in converfation on any important article or material queftion, 
he reads with more attention; endeavours to extract the fpirit 


of many authors on the fame fubje& ; he thoroughly digefts 
-his notions, and treafures them up in his memory. Befides, 
his ftudies center in one point, whereas, at other times,.he 


may be apt to fhoot at random, without aiming at any certain 
mark. 


If any perfon fhould obje&t that the topics I have recom- 


mended would too much pall and flatten the fpirit of conver- 


fation, 
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fation, I beg leave to obferve, that ludicrous wit arid facetious 
difcourfes may beget in us a fhort unfatisfactory gleam of joy; 
‘whereas folid fenfe and.virtuous reflections imprefs on the mind 
a calm and lafting ferenity of temper. The former, if too 
much indulged, fink, weaken, and debafe, the majefty of a 
rational foul; whereas the latter raife, elevate, and ennoble, 
its difpofition. When a man has been laying out that time 
in improving difcourfe, which is generally fquandered in trifles, 
the mind is confcious of having acted fuitably to the dignity 
of its nature; and for that reafon feels that refined delicacy 
of pleafure, and that agreeable complacency, which are infinite- 
ly preferable to any fhort-lived blaze of mirth and laughter. 

I would not be thought an enemy to the graces and embel- 
lifhments of wit, though I think religion and virtue ought 
totake place of them. The imagination does indeed get the 
afcendant of reafon, and a furprizing brightnefs of thought 
has been obferved in fome men, where a fteady judgement 
and nervous fenfe have been wanting; as diamond mines 
are faid to be often found in loofe fandy grounds ; but wit, 
under due regulations, and acting within its proper fphere, 
may be of no fmall fervice. I have known fome men, who 
would have imbittered the converfation by a fingularity of 
carriage, and a morofe refervednefs of temper, who have 
been dexteroufly rallied into good-humour and complaifance, 
and forced to facrifice to the graces. The waters of Morah 
(if Imay ufe a fcripture fimile) were very bitter and difagree- 
able to the tafte, until the prophet, by throwing in fome 
falt, rendered them fweet and palatable. If wit, inftead of 
keeping within its proper province, be mifemployed to encou- 
rage vice and decry merit, nothing can be of a more danger- 
ous and deftructive tendency. IfI fhould exprefs myfelf with 
more warmth againft the abufe of wit, I fhould be very ex- 
cufable, fince to this was in a great meafure owing the dif-. 

race of the greateft men in England, in whom were happily 
blended the ditinterefted fpirit of patriots, and the deep 
penetration and confummate abilities of ftatefmen. When 
a certain faithful counfeilor reprefented to a certain monarch the 
blacknefs of his darling vices, which the wits of the age 
had palliated under the fofter name of gallantries, the cour- 
tiers took occafion to ridicule, expofe, and mimic, him before 
his majefty; and, with an air of contempt, ufed to call him 
the king’s fchoolmafter. In the apology for himfelf, which 
this great man left behind him when he fled beyond fea, 
he complains heavily of fome who had reviled all counfellors, 
who had turned things ferious and facred into ridicule, a 

taken 
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ali caken all means to render himodious both to the king ‘aaj 
tothe people, Wh 

Is a man poffefled with a great many fhining qualities? 
If he hath but one remarkable foible; if, like Achilles, he be 
vulnerable only in one part; the men of wit, like Pari 
(fuch dexterous archers are they,) will be fure to hit that pl 
and too fuccefsfully wound his reputation. Let, then, al] topicy 
of defamation, and let all abufe of wit, be exploded. I haye 
always been highly pleafed with that amiable, and, I hope, 
juft, charatter which a celebrated writer gives of Mr. Com 
greve: ‘* ‘That, after a joyous evening fpent in his y, 
no man could ever reflect on any expreflion of Mr. Congreve 
that. dwelt on him with pain and uneafinefs.” 

A good-natured wit will never think that nothing but 
the poignancy of raillery and of fcandal can give life and fpire 
to converfation. Unhappy tempers, on the contrary, ae 
eaten up with fpleen and melancholy. They receive a fullea 
fatisfaction in blating reputations ; and it muft be owned thet 
they have very often an unlucky turn this way. Malignant 
glances. of fatire, like flafhes of lightning, coming generally 
from a dark gloomy fky. a: 


I am now to difplay the manner in which fubjedts oughe | 


to be treated in converfation. The great fecret of converia 
tion is toaim rather at being agreeable, than to appear thining, 
in difcourfe. If we trace the faults and defe&s of converfatiog 
up to their original fource, I believe moft of them might bs 
tefolved into the negleét of this rule. Some men are fill 
endeavouring to raife the admiration of the company infead 
of gaining their love, ‘This kindles the fpirit of contentioa 
and ftrife for the fuperiority. The affectation of the wit 
and of the feholar deftroys the complaifance and benevolence 
of the gentleman and of the friend. Ifa man fhould happea 
to be of fuperior abilities to the reft of the fociety, he fhould, 
for that geafon, put himfelf on an equality with them; cons 


defcend tq the level of their capacities. He fhould not fet his’ 


fhining qualities: in a full glaring light, but rather modeftly 
caft them in fhades. | 

To the negle& of the rule which I have mentioned it if 
owing that fome are fo very eftentatious of their readi 
This is a certain fign that their learning fits but loofely about 


them; and, if 1 may ufe fo homely an allufion, I would fay ’ 


they have not digefted thofe notions very well, which they 
are fo apt to throw up again on every or rather on no occafion 
at all. To the fame principle it is owing that fome are con- 
tinually putting their inventions on the rack to fay fomething 
furprifing and uncommon; whereas, if wit carries an . 
0 
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of mach ftady and premeditation, if, inflead of being avoluns 
teer; it is vifibly preffed into the fervice, nothing can be more 
naufeating and diftafteful. It is with wit as with mercury ; 
that which ‘is called virgin quickfilver, which ftreams out 
freely of itfelf in great drops, which is readily difeovered 
without the help of fire, is, on feveral accounts, far more 
valaable than that which: is extorted and forced out by the 
furnacee To the fame principle may be aferibed that fiery 
fpitit. of oppofition, which is fo predominant in fome men, 
that, rather than confefs one abfurdity, they will be reduced 
to the neceffity of committing ten. 
' They are too far embarked in a bad caufe to make a retreat 
with a good grace, and therefore, if they have added to their 
niatural parts the fuperftru€ture of learning, they witl intrench 
themfelves with many artful diftin@ions and fubtte evafions, 
‘They are very prolix it invalidating thofe arguments 
which not any perfon lays es go upon, but, when they 
are really ftrong and impregriable, they would fain flip them 
over as haftify as they can, and take a flight curfory notice of 
them. Very: material objections are to them like marfhy 
ground; a tan may make a fhift to run lightly and nimbly 
over it, but, if he fiiculd tread leifurely, and dwelt Jong on 
one place, he infallibly finks. 3 é 
Hf ever a vein of ridicule is. repre think itis where a 
vein of juft arguing can have no effect. When a man is 
fteeled: and hardened againft conviGiton, we may, hike Han- 
mibal, after many other expedients have been tried in vain, 
cut through: the rock with vinegar. Some Jefuits once, in 
company with Monfieur Boileau,: afferted, according to the 
principles of that fociety, “* That attrition was only necefla- 
ry; attd that we were not obliged to love God.” ft was to 
fo purpofe to unravel their fallacies; they fhewed thenifelves 
inviolabfy attached to their error. - 

If a handfome opportunity prefents itfelf, it may not be 
amifs. to deat with an opiniative feHtow as biftop Brambalt 
did with the popifh miffionary. When his antagonift would 
dbftinately maintain whatever he had rafhly advanced, the 
bithop drove the difputant up into fo narrow a corner, that 
he was forced to affirm, that eating was drinking, and drink- 
itig was eating, ina material or bodily fenfe. “Fhis aflertion 
was pregnant with fo many abfurdities, that he needed no 
greaser trophy, if he could get under the Jefuit’s hand whae 

¢ declared with his tongue; which being defired, was by 
the other, in his heat and fhame of feeming to retreat, as 
readily granted; but on cooler thoaghts, fays my author, 
* finding, perhaps, after the conte.t was over, that he could 

not 
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not quench his, thirft with a piece of bread, he refleGted {9 


much on the difhonour he had fuffered, that, not being able. 


to digeft it, in ten days time he died.” 


Why are fo many perfons fo very folicitous to fcreen theme, 


felves under ambiguous terms, and to give a plaufible turn 
tothe moft dangerous errors? Is it to impofe on the bulk of 
mankind, as pirates do on failors,, by hanging out falfe, 
colours? Does it not befpeak a much greater turn of mind 
to retra&t an.untenable notion than even to carry a point on 
the fide of truth? the latter may be often owing merely to 
the ftrength of a good caufe, whereas the former is the refult. 
of that ingenuous temper, and of that largenefs of foul, which 
animates a man with the nobleft views, and makes him wil-; 
ling to facrifice the vanity of being thought an able difputant 
to the difinterefted purfuit of truth. His opponent only con. 
quers him, whilft be triumphs over two very powerful enemies 
which: hang a wrong biafs on the mind. a 
Good-nature is undoubtedly the firft ingredient in. good 
converfation. The man that is always pleafed, and in good 
humour, never fails of pleafing the company. Learning 
fhould ; be grafted on this quality; and the world has. teo 
great reafon to lament that ill-natured men, efpecially if 
they are ingenious, fhould ever have the advantage of a 
refined education. For, although it is a common obfervation, 
®hat learning fours a man’s temper, yet Iam apt to think 
it is a much truer obfervation, that his temper fours his learn- 
ing. The mind is the cafk, and, if that be four and impure, 
the moft generous wine will lofe its own tafte, and receive, 
a tinéture from the veffel. When, therefore, the bent of 
a man’s inclinations is naturally perverfe, learning falls in 
with it, and teaches him, whofe wit and malice made. him 
but. too fatyrical before, how to give a keener edge to his 
raillery, and wound with more fuccefs; fo that the fuper- 
ftruGture of education, toa man of this complexion, is like 
nating poifon to that arrow which. before was too apt, to 
kill. 
Humility is another endearing quality. Nothing can be 
more odious than felf-fufficiency in men of fuperior attain- 
ments, nor can any thing be. more ridiculous in men of 


inferior abilities. The world is generally even with thefe » 


men; and, as they defpife all others, they are, in return, 
defpifed by all mankind. 
None bid fairer for being great men than thofe in whom 
a modeft opinion of themfelves is interwoven with a laudable 
ambition. The Jatter is an incentive to thofe actions which 
may make them glorious; and the former ferves as a, bar = 
' a 
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all thofe attempts which, being beyond their ftrength, may 
inake them ridiculous. Fhe one prompts them to difplay 
themfelves, and the other prevents them from expofing them-_ 
felves. A defireofglory, tempered with a tinGture of humi- 
ity, is (to ufe the fimile of an ingenious writer on a different 
éccafion) ** like a flame that trembles as it afpires.” A 
erfon of thisexcellent frame of mind knows how to conde- 
fend without ftooping too low, and how to rife without 
towering too high. 

Good breeding is little elfe than good nature polifhed and 
beautified by art. An ill-natured man may, itis true, obferve 
the little punétitios and forms of civility, but he will be defici- 
ént in the very eflentials which conftitute a finifhed charater. 
The inflexible integrity of the man of honour muft be fweet- 
éned and quatified by the winning condefcenfion of the cour- 
tier, and regulated bY the piety and erudition of the divine. 
How gracefully does learning fit upon a man! how venerably 
amiable does religion appear to the eye of the world when 


' attended with good breeding! and how does good breeding 


lay claim to a more folid value and refpect when accompanied 
with religion and learning ! 

The gentleman makes the Chriftian and fcholar be- 
loved; and the Chriftian and fcholar make the gentleman 
efteemed. All thefe accomplifhments muft enter into the 
compofition of refined converfation, which is ther carried to 
its greateft height of perfection, when what is faid on matters 
of moment is at once endeared to us by a graceful manner 
and an agreeable complacency of behaviour, when it is enforced 
by the weight and nervous energy of found reafon, and is 
enlivened by the exquifite beauties of fine fenfe and elegant 
refleGtions. 

An affable deportment, and meeknefs of temper, will 
difarm the moft violent antagonift of his obftinacy; and we 
need never fear, by the cogency of our arguments, to convince 


the underftanding of our opponent, if we take care, by the 


candour of our behaviour, to make an impreffion on his will. 
Thofe, whoadvance the wildeft paradoxes, often intermix 
them with fome material truths and juft thoughts. It would, 
therefore, be worth our while totry, whether, by commending 
them for the latter, we might not dexteroufly reclaim them.from | 
the former ; but if, inftead of calmly entering into the merits 
of the caufe, we fhould break out into any indecent fallies of 
pafion, it will be a verydifficult matter to bring others over 
to embrace our opinions. Men, like loadftones, when they 
are once too much heated by the fire, lofe that attraGive 
power which they -had before. It is prettily faid by Dr. 
Vou. LI. Qqq Tillotfon, 
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Tillotfon, ‘* that thofe, who were tranfported by paffion, by : 


their ill-management of a good caufe, and by their ungracious 
way of maintaining the truth, had found out a‘cunning way to 
be in the wrong, even when they were in the right.” 

There are not any fet of men who can be more prejudicial to 
the intereft of truth than thofe who obtrude their fentiments on 
the company with the magifterial fupercilious air of the pedant, 
inftead of offering them with the modeft courtly addrefs of the 
gentleman. Nothing conveys inftruction more artfully than a 
feeming diffidence; of which we have a ftriking inftance in 
lord Clarendon’s account of Mr. Hamden. 

‘© Mr. Hamden (fays he) was of that rare affability and tem. 
per, in debate, and of that feeming humility and fubmiffion, of 
judgement, as if he brought no opinion of his own with him, 
but a defire of information and inftru@tion; yet he had fo 
fubtle a way of interrogating, and, under the notion of doubts, 
infinuating his objetions, that he infufed his own opinions into 
thofe from whom he pretended to learn and receive. Then, if 
thefe meafures were fo powerful in a bad caufe, we may cone, 
clude they will be irrefiftible in a good one.” | 





To the Epitor of the MONTHLY LEDGER. 
S) I R, i 
A’ I was lately perufing an old monthly publication, I was 


much pleafed to meet with ‘* A proclamation, by the 
king, for the encouragement of piety and virtue, and for pre- 
venting and punifhing of vice, profanenefs, and immorality.” 
Dated Otober 31, 1760. And, as I have a few remarks to 


make on fome of its particular contents, I requeft you will be fo, 


obliging, by means of your ufeful Ledger, as to make them 
public. 

Among other things, it proceeds thus: ** And that, for the 
encouragement of religion and morality, we will, upon all oc- 
cafions, diftinguifh perfons of piety and virtue by marks of our 
royal favour.” It is much to be wifhed, for the benefit of fuch, 


that this claufe were again taken into off ferious and religious — 


confideration. But I am fearful, and may venture to fay, that 
very many of them are entirely difregarded, and, as it were, 
trodden under foot. Again, ‘* We do hereby ftri@ly enjoin 
and prohibit all our loving fubjects, of what degree or quality 
foever, from playing on the Lord’s day at dice, cards, or any 


other gatne whatfoever, either in public or private houfes, or 


other places whatfoever: and we do hereby require and com- 
. mand 
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‘mand them, and every of them, decently and reverently to at- 


tend the worfhip on every Lord’s day, on pain of our higheft 
difpleafure, and of being proceeded againft with the utmoft ri- 
gour that may be by law.” The prefent mode of keeping the 
Sabbath, among the great folks, and even the vulgar, is by no 


means correfpondent with the good defign of this proclamation; 


for | know that many, if not moft, of the former, inftead of 


" going to places of public worfhip, or ftaying at home to employ 


themfelves otherwife devotionally, and be good examples to their 
families, are rambling hither and thither on p'eafure, or frequent- 
ing gaming or lewd and other diforderly houfes, as taverns, cof- 
fee and chocolate houfes, &c. all which places are exprefsly pro= 
hibited to be kept open in time of divine fervice on the Lord’s 
day, on pain of the king’s higheft difpleafure: notwithftanding 
which, they are as much frequented as if no proclamation had 
been iflued to fupprefs it. | 

- Itcontainsalfo * A ftrict charge and command, to all jud- 
ges, mayors, fheriffs, juftices of the peace, and all other officers 
and minifters, both ecclefiaftical and civil, and all other fub- 
jects whom it may concern, to be vigilant and ftrict in the 
effectual profecution and punifhment of all who fhall be guilty 
of exceflive drinking, profane {wearing and curfing, lewdnefs, 
profanation of the Lord’s day, or other diffolute, immoral, and 
diforderly practices.” All which, to my knowledge, is done in 


‘many places with impunity, and we may believe is no lefs fo in 


the metropolis. No wonder the common people. pay fo little 
regard to the fupreme authority of this kingdom, when they 
have fo bad an example before their eyes, fet by thofe very per- 
fons (the moft abandoned profligate parafites that ever difgraced 
the Britifh annals) whofe bufinefs and duty it is to maintain a 
ftri& obfervance of the fupreme ordinances, in every refpect, 
both in themfelves and thofe about them. The judges of affi- 
zes and juftices of peace are particularly enjoined to punifh of- 
fenders herein, and even to profecute al perfons that, contrary 
to their duty, fhall be remifs or negligent in putting the laws in 
execution. 

I have frequently obferved, to my great uneafinefs, as I have 
been going to my place of divine worfhip, on Sundays, that 
fome huckfters are as bufy at fuch times as on any day of the 
week befides, their fhops being full of people, though prohi- 
bited by law. : 

I underftand that all perfons at Philadelphia, and fome other 
places, are obliged to be always ptefent at divine fervice on the 
Lord’s-day, unlefs they are prevented by illnefs, or can advance 
fome other good reafon for their abfence; and I much with 
fomething of this kind were now on foot in this kingdoin ; it 

Qqq2 would 
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would be beft for the inhabitants, and tend to promote their 
welfare in the beft fenfe; I mean, in piety and virtue; and] 
may venture to aflure you they would never repent it. 

past fay more, but muft defer it till another rf oe Ae 
It would afford me much pleafure to fee this fubje well 
treated of, by an abler pen, in a future Number of your 
Ledger. 


PHILIATROS.. 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 
| Account of the Taylor-Bird. From Ives’s Travels in Afa. 


N the ifland of Madagafcar I faw feveral exceeding fmall 
\ J birds, called the Taylor-Bird ; and took, from the ex- 
treme point of fome leaves, three of their curious little nefts, 
one of which contained three eggs, of the fize of the {mallet 
pea. The birds of the torrid zone have a certain prefcience of 
the dangers that furround them, and of their own weaknefs: 
they are confcious of inhabiting a climate replete with enemies 
to them and their young; as, with fnakes that twine up the 
bodies of the trees, as apes that are perpetually in fearch of 
prey; but, heaven-inftructed, they elude the gliding of the 
one and the activity of the other. 

The brute creation are more at enmity here tham in other 
climates, and the birds are obliged to employ unufual astifice ia 
placing their little brood out of the reach of the invader. « Each 
aims at the fame end, though by different means. Some form 
their penfile neft in the fhape of a purfe, deep, and open. at 
top; others, with a hole in the fide; and others, ftill more 
cautious, with an entrance at the very bottom, forming their 
Jodge near the fummit. 

But the little fpecies we are now defcribing feems to haves 
greater diffidence than any of the others; it will-not. truft its 
neft even to the extremity of a flender twig, but one more adé 
vance to fafety, by fixing it to the leaf itfelf. It picks up a 
dead leaf, and ({urprifing to relate!) fews it to the fide of a 
living one ; its flender bill being the ‘needle, and its thread 
fome fine fibres ; the lining, feathers, goflamer, and down, 
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For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


sunt of @ very remarkable Anim3l at Cuddalore, in the Enaft- 
a f Indiess called the Animated Stalk, ; af 


OME of thefe curious animals appear like a parcel of dry 
ftraws tied together ; others like dried grafs. Some have 
bodies much thicker than others, with the addition of two 
{caly imperfect wings ; their neck is‘ no bigger than a pin, 
but twice as long as their bodies. ‘Their heads are like a 
hare’s, and their eyes are vertical,and very brifk, They live 


upon flies, which they catch very dexteroufly with their two 


fore-feet, which they keep doubled up in three parts clofe to 
the head, and dart out very quick on the approach of their 
prey; and, when they have caught it, they eat it very voraci- 
oufly, holding it in the fame manner as a {quirrel does its 


food. On the outer joints of the fore-feet are feveral hooks, 


very tharp, for the eafier catching and holding their prey : with 
the ether feet, which are four in number, they sake hold of 
theesy,or any other thing, the better to furprife whatever they 
Jie in wait for. They drink like a horfe, putting their mouths 
jato.the water, Their excrements, whichase very white, are 
almof as large as the body of the animal, and (as the natives 
tell us) very dangerous to the eyes. . 





Yo the Eprror of th MONTHLY LEDGER. 
The Character of William Penn defended. 


- I’ the laft Monthly Ledger an extraé from Smollet’s Hittory 


_of England is admitted, which charges William Penn 
with being concerned in the confpiracy againft king 
William the third, for which lord Prefton, and one Afhton, 
were tried and condemned. 

Smollet has taken his account, as far as it relates to Willian 
Penn, literally from Burnet’s Hiftory of his own times. 

That hiftory is in fome refpects valuable ; but the bifkops 
who was deeply engaged with the fuccefsful party, hath nat 
wholly efcaped the imputation of partiality. It has been 
thought that he did not.always examine, with the niceft: ace 
curacy, the evidence of every fa& which he relates ; efpecially 
when the refult was favourable to his awn partizans, or, which 
@mounts to the fame thing, was unfavourable to thofe who 
were believed to be in the oppofite intere& William Penn 

was 
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was never brought to trial upon this queftion; nor does the 


%* He abfconded.” 

It cannot be denied that William Penn was attached to 
king James by the ties of perfonal friendfhip and gratitude; 
and this circumftance alone, in fuch dangerous and unfettled 
times, would naturally expofe him to fufpicion. A general 
prejudice of this kind requires very little affiftance to be 
wrought into a prefumption of particular guilt: but if any 
informer fhould be hardy or malignant enough to make 3 
depofition upon oath, how bad foever his motive or his cha 
racter may be, the prefumption is immediately magnified into 
proof, and from the violence of fuch a ftorm innocence itfelf 
will find no proteétion, but in a temporary retreat. 


bifbop pretend to advance any proof of his guilt, but tha 


That thefe probable confequences of fuch a fituation were’ 


realized in the inftance before us, we have reafon to believe 
on the teftimony of the writer of William Penn’s life. He 
informs us that William Penn was three times éxamined 
before the council, on fufpicion of a treafonable correfpondence, 
and was each time obliged to give fureties, but was afterwards 
honourably difcharged. He alfo tells us, that in the month 
of January, 1690, (in the beginning of which month the 


confpiracy before-mentioned was deteéted,) his intention of 


going to Pennfylvania ‘* Was prevented by afreth accufation 
againft him, backed by the oath of one William Fuller, whe 
was afterwards declared by parliament a cheat and impoftor, 
and a Warrant was granted for his apprehenfion, which te 
narrowly efcaped. He now thought it rather advifeable. to 
retire for atime, than hazard the facrificing his innocence;to 
the oaths of.a profligate villain.” 

This retirement, therefore, upon which Burnet has refted 
his charge, being thus juftly and naturally accounted fot, 
without any impeachment of William Penn’s chara@er, the 
accufation falls of courfe to the ground. Indeed, the whole 
tenor of his life, his principles and condu&t, asa good Chriftian, 
a good fubject, and a wife legiflator, demonftrate him to be 
a lover of peace, and of a very different fpirit from that which 


delights in tumults and infurrections. ‘* In the dregs and - 


corruption of thefe modern times,” fays a great political 
writer, * ‘* an honeft legiflator has formed a people to whom 
probity feems as natural as courage was to the Spartans. Mr 
Penn is atrue Lycurgus: and, though the former had peace 
for his object, as the latter had war, they refemble each other 
in the fingularity of their inftitutions, in the afcendant which 


* Montefquieu, De L’Efprit des Loix.. 


they 
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the they gained over the minds of freemen, in the prejudices 
hat which they overcame, in the paffions which they fubdued.” 

In fact, ittends to abate of our faith in hiftory, when we 
to confider how often:circumftances, which lie fomewhat within 
le: the compafs of our own examination, have been mifreprefented. 
led Hiftorians, efpecially thofe who poffefs a lively imagination, 
ral are tempted to deviate from the ftri& line of veracity, not only 
be by an attachment to party, but by an affeétation of placing 
iny things in a‘ridiculous point of view, by the inclination to 
e! amplify, fo common to the human mind,:by the jingle of an 
ha- antithefis, or the brilliancy of a metaphor. Voltaire’s hifto- 4 
nto ries would perhaps more properly be entitled hiftorical romances. 
elf An hiftorian of great reputation + quotes the following as 

the addrefs of the Quakers to James the fecond, on his 
ere’ acceffion : : 
ve _% We are come to teftify our forrow for the death of our 
He good friend Charles, and our joy for thy being made our go- 
ed ~ yernour. We aretold thou art not of the perfuafion of the 
ce, church of England no more than we. Wherefore, we hope 
dg thou wilt grant us the fame liberty which thou alloweft thy- 
th felf; which doing, we with thee all manner of happinefs,” 
he I de not-accufe the hiftorian of having himfelf forged this 
of addrefs, but I fuppofe him to have adopted it without fuffici- 
on ently examining its authenticity, on account of that ridiculous 
he familiarity, and affected brevity, which diftinguith the ftyle. 
or, The real addrefs is given in Sewel’s Hiftory of the Quakers, 
he andis as follows: 
to ‘© Whereas, it hath pleafed almighty God (Sy whom kings 
10 reign) to.take hence theJate king Charles the fecond, and to 
: . preferve thee peaceably to fugeeed, we, thy fubjects, heartily 
ed defire that the Giver of all good and perfect gifts may pleafe 
of, to endue thee with wifdom aad mercy, in the ufe of thy great 
he power, tohis glory, the-king’s honour, and the kingdom’s” 
ole good: and it being our fincere refolution, according to our 
in, peaceable —— an¢ converfation,- (by the affiftance of 
be almighty God,) to live peaceably and honeftlv, as becomes 
ch true and faithful fubje&ts under the king’s government, and a 
nd: con{cientious people that truly fear and ferve God, we do“ 
-al humbly hope that the king’s tendernefs will appear and ex- 
ym tend with his power to exprefs the fame; recommendin 
fr, | to his princely clemency the cafe of our prefent fuffering 
ce friends,” . ‘ ite 
er O. 
ch + Hume. 
ey 
rae For 
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For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


The Character of A. G. 


HE charaéter of A. G. attempted by a friend of martkind; 
not 28 a monument for fame, but as a memento for the 
prefent and fucceeding generations : 


A difpofition 
Meek, benign, and condeftending ; 
A mind 
Generous, ate a unfhaken, 
nd 
’ Cloathed with that charity, which is kind, and thinketh no evif: 
She was a willing oe for the oppreffed, 
n 
A friend tq the poor, 
To whom 
She freely difpenfed thofe bleffings which heaven had ea 
Beftowed on her : 
In youth fhe remembered her Creator, 


And was diligent in the difcharge of her duties; | 


Religious, relative, and focial : 
In deportment 
Graceful and unaffe@ted ; 
In converfation “ 
Diffident and refined : 
Being early attentive to inftru€ion, 
She exceeded, in acquired accomplifhments, 
The geserality of her fex ; 


Poffeffed her fuperior qualifications 
With 


Humility. 
This excellent woman, 
Whofe form was the emblem of her mind, 
As a flower in its bloom, 
Was cut off, in the 23rd year of her age, 
In the r8th century : 
And; asa proof how far arectitude of conduc gains: 
Univerfal efteem, 
Her death, in the city wherein fhe refided, was confidered a 
A public lofs! 
Reader, 
Weep not for her, 
But imitate this amiable and illuftrious example. . 
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For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


fve’s Travels. 


~ The Manner of inoculating for the Small-Pox in Bengal, From 


HEY take fome matter from the pock of a perfon who. 
has the difeafe in a favourable way, and put it into a 
phial or gallipot-; they then dip the point of a needle in this 
matter, and, with it, prick the perfon intended to be inocu- 
lated feveral times, in a circle, on the flefhy part of the arm. 
If he be a grown perfon, they prick him in both arms. After the 
blood is wiped away they rub fome more matter on the part, 
and’order the patient to bathe incold water three times a day, and 
-tolive on the moft cooling things he can poffibly procure, fuch as 
water-melons, cucumbers, rice, and waier, &c. As foon, 
however, as the fever comes on, which happens about the 
’ fifth or feventh day, the patient is ordered to leave off bathing 
and the cool diet, and to live on milk and fugar. The fever 
generally lafts three days, and then’goes quite off. 
~ On the fecond day after the pock has appeared they wath 
the whole body with cold water, which fills the puftales ; and 
this they do for the three fucceeding days, two or three times 
each day, continuing the fame-regimen of milk and fugar for 
diet, When the pock is drying off they fprinkle the patient 
with rofe-water ; or, when this cannot be had, with the juice 
of futtamullie, fuctapot, culmee, and root of green turmeric. If 
the pock be very thick they give the patient joan-feeds to chew, 
and frequently tie bang-leaves (which is a kind of hemp) on 
: the parts moft affected. 1t is a common practice among the 
Portuguefe, and fome of the Indians on the Malabar coaft, 
when the pock is fairly turned, to lay on wood and cow-dung 
afhes very thick, which they think imbibe the matter more 
‘tafily. ‘They leave it to nature to difengage herfelf from this 
compound of afhes and puftulary difcharge. Their hopes 
of acure from this method feem to be founded on the fuppofed 
anti-putrefcent and abforbent quality of the afhes. I refer it 
_ tobetter judges to determine whether this practice be rational 


th however, in general, the patients recover from this 
iforder, 


Von. II. Rrer , POE- 
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P OE T R Y, 


ODE. 


N that bill, with laurels crown’d, 
And with ftreams meander’d round ; 


‘Where the loves and graces rove, 
Hand in hand, the fragrant grove ; 
Where the bards, in raptur’d meafure, 
Thrill the foul with dulcet pleafure : 
Hoermony that’s never tiring, 
All that’s great below infpiring, 
Semblance cf the joys above, 
Virtuous friendhhip, fpotlefs love. 

Not as whilom, I have been 
Sporting on th’Jdalian green ; 
Where all-fragrant flowers rife, 
Vary’d with a thoufand dyes. 
Where the glaffy purling rill, 
Circling, roves a-down the hill, 
(Health and folace to the plain,) 
Chearsthe grafs, and feeds the grain, 
Where the lark, on balanc’d wings, 
Loft inclouds, melodious fings. | ~ 
Where the mournful nightingale 
Chants her foft defponding tale ; 
‘Where the fawns and dryads fport, 
Where the mufes keep their court : 
‘Where rich fruits eternal grow, 
Free from tempefts, froft, and fnow, 
Little zephyrs fan the air, 
Always fun-fhine, always fair 3 
But the charms of Arcady 
Now are taftelefs al] to me ! 

I'd, like Pindar, gladly foar, 
And the mufes’ god adore ; 
But a glafs of hippocrene 
‘Will not cure the haggard fpleen, 
When fell melanchcly reigns, 
And congeals thefe languid veins: 
To this globe my foul’s confin’d 
By that load of care, my mind ; 
How, alas! can the be free, 
Cloath’d in cull mortality ? 
If the take an eagle’s flight, 
Soon fhe’s loft in cloudy night : 
Wand’ ring on, but ftill in vain, 
Fancy’d pleafure to obtain ; 
Difappointments, fpight, and woe, 
Intercept her blifs below. 

Scgpterg, crowns, ambition, ftate, 
Circled are with {corpion hate. 
All that’s fplendid, all that’s rare, 
Scarce are worth a fage’s prayer, 
If obtained, they hourly fade, 
Of ideas tranfient made ; 
Nothing folid, nothing lafting, 
" Seldom worth a mortal’s tafting ! 


View'd by fober reafon’s eye, 
Greateft pleafures quickly die 5 
Die! alas! not always fo, 
Fruits of fin caufe future woes 
Mark! a dragon guards her tree, 
Tafte the apples, fatal’s he ! 

Envy not a tow’ring ftatian, 
Full of danger and temptation ; 
Perilous as a mountain’s top, 
Turn but giddy, down you drop 
In the little vale below, 

You may walk fecure from woe ; 
In probationary ftate, 

What avails it to be great ? 
Life’s as fleeting as a vapour, 
Or a luminary taper, 

Which this moment’s brightly burning, 
Yet, the next, to afhes turning, 
Jf we curb our paffions here, 
We have nothing left to fear ; 
Promis’d, they above fhall be 

Happy through eternity. 

Virtue pours the ba)m of life, 
Free from care and free from ftrife, 
For all woes we muft endure, 
Th’only cordial, only cure. 

She can give the weary reft; 
She can footh the aching breaft ; 


. She can fmile at envy’s rage ; 


She can comfort hoary age ; 
She can pleafure truly give ; 
She is fit to die or live. 
Court her, mortals, if you're w.fe, 
She will waft you to the fkies, 

Bat, to combat flowing grief, 
Patience is a kind relief ; 
Betterthan the ftoic’s pride, 

‘When all woes he would deride : 
Pain, though feeming, he beguiles; 
Rankling gout but mocks his {miles; 
Had old Zeno been fincere, 

He’d, like me, have drop’d a tear, 

Why, alas! fhould I repine? 
Difpenfations are divine: 

Not by human wifdom plann’d; 
Not difpos’d by penindi needs 

But by him who reigns o’er all, 
Lord fupreme of ev'ry ball. 

We mutt tafte the cup of wog, 

In this tearful vale below ; 

T to-day, and you to-morrow; 
Man was born to wee and forrow § 
As the fhadow paffeth on, 

So his glory’s quickly gone. 

Like a winter’s fhort-liv’d flow’r, 
Only blooming for an hour, 
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rnful goddefe of the fky, 
on bie tear? or whence this figh ? 
Am I better for thy rod? 
Sorrows waft the foul to God! 
Happier he, | who taftes below 
Barbed ftings of fharpeft woe, 
Than the {miles of fortune, fame, 
Ificled with guilt and fhame : 
Promis’d, he hath wealth in ftore, 
Richer far than glitt’ring ore ; 
He, fupreme, hall quaff above, 
Endlefs blifsy and endlefs love. QV. 

af ‘ 

Tbe Fox and the Cat: A Fable 


By Mr, Cunningham. 


HE fox and the cat, as they travel’d 
one day, 
With moral difcourfes cut fhorter the 
way : 


‘6 °Tis great, fays the fox, to make juf- 


tice our guide!” 
* How god-like is mercy! Grimalkin re- 
ply’d.” 
Whilit thus they proceeded,—a wolf 
from the wood, 
Impatient of hunger and thirfting for 


Rufh’d forth,—as he faw the dull thep- 
herd afleep, 


And feiz’d for his fupper an innocent 


theep, 

In vain, wretched victim! for mercy you 
bleat, 

Whea-mutton’s at hand, fays the wolf, 
I movft eat. 


’ Grimalkin’s aftonith’d,—the fox ftood _ 


aghaft, 

To fee the ell beaft at his bloody tevzaft. 

‘ Whata wretch ! fays thecat,—’tis the 
vileft of brates : 

Does he feed upon fleth, when there’s her- 
bage and roots?” 

Cries the fox,—* While our oaks give us 
acorns fo good, 

What a tyrant is this to fpill innocent 
blood >” 

Well, onward they mareh’d, and they 
Moraliz’d ftill, 

Till they came where fome poultry 
pick’d chaff by a mills- 

Sly Reynard furvey’dthesh with glutton- 
ous eyes, 

And made (fpite of morals) a pullet his 
prize. 

A moufe, too, that chane’d from her co- 
vert to ftray, : 

The greedy Grimalkin fecur’d as her 
prey. 


Rrr2 


A fpider, that fat inher web on the 
wall, 
Perceiv’d the poor victims, and pity’d 
their fall ; 
She cry’d,—* Of fuch murders how guilt~ 
lefs am I! ; 
So ran to regale on anew taken fly, 


MORAL 
The faults of our neighbours with free. 


dom we blame, . 
But tax not ourfelves, though we prac- 
tife the fames 


Hymn to the Deity. 


ATHER! to thee my foul looks 


up, 
Tothee, who hear’ft my prayer : 
Who ultimately art my hope, 
Whofe pow’r is ev’ry where, 


Through all creation thou art own’d, 
Whofe frame thy hand fuftains 5 
Thy mercy is for ever found, 
When mifery complains. 


Do thou with patience fill my mind, 
With meeknefs and with love ; 

Let me the path of wifdom find, 
And ev’ry hour improve. 


Teach me to pity human race 3 
To various errors prone ; 

Oh! may I charity embrace, 
And reétify my own! 


Still may my breaft with ardour glows 
To forward other’s good 5 

And let my ev’ry aim below 
Be with thy grace endu’d. 


Whatever earthly good I want, 
Which providence denies ; 

Perpetual refignation grant, 
Nor let vile murm’rings rife. 


Whene’er I feel affli€tion’s weight, 
Celeftial aid impart : 

Give me to meet the ftorms of fate, 
With an intrepid heart, 


Or, ifthy mercy fhould ordain 
That life fhould fmiling flow, 
Oh! keep my foul from being vain 
Ot what thy hands beitow! 
Throvgh 
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Through life, be conftantly my guide, 
And arm me with thy pow''r, 
Nor let my prefence be deny’d 
~ Indiffolution’s hour, 


‘Then Ret me Jay my burden down, 
With pleafure in my eyes ; 
And, rapt*rous, view the heav’nly throne, 


Where joys eternal rife! 
R.C. 
On the Approach of May. By Mr, Cun- 
ningbam. 


HE virgin,. when foften’d by 
May, 
Attends to the villager’s vows ; 
The birds fweetly bill on the {pray, 
And poplars embrace with their 
boughs ; 


On Ida bright Venus may reign, 
Ador’d for her beauty above! 

‘We fhepherds, that dwell on the plain, 
Hail May as the mother of love, 


From the Weft as it wantonly blows, 
Fond Zephyr careffes the vine: 

The bee fteals a kifs from the rofe, 
Ané willows and woodbines entwine : 


The pinks by the rivulet fide, 
That border the vernal alcove, 
Bend downward to kifs the foft tide : 
For May is the mother of love, 


May tinges the butterfly’s wing, 
He flutters in bridal array! 

And, if the wing’d forefters fing, 
Their muficis taught them by May. 


The ftock-dove, reclufe with her mate, 
Conceals her fond blifa in the grove, 
And, murmuring, feems ro repeat 
That May is the mother ot love. 


The goddefs will vifit ye foon, 
Ye virgins, be f{portive and gay : 
Get your pipes, QO ye fhepherds, in 
tune, 
For mufic muft welcome the May. 


Would Damon have Phillis prove 
kind, 
And all his keen anguifh remove, 
Let him teli her foft tales, and he’Jl 
find ; 
That May is the mother of love, 





: =2- = 
A Landfcape. By Mr. Cunningham, 


OW that fummer’s ripen’d bloogy 
Frolics where the winter frown'é, 


Stretch’d upon thefe banks of broom, 
We command the landfcape round, 


Nature in the profpe& yields ; 
Humble dales and mountains bold, 
Meadows, woodlands, ‘heaths, and fiell 

Yellow'd o’er with waving gold, 


Goats upon that frowning fteep, 
Fearlefs, with their kidlings broug! 
Here a flock of fnowy theep! 
There a herd of motly cows! 


On the uplands, every glade 
Brightens in the blaze of day 5 

O’er the vales, the fober thade 
Softens to an evening gray. 


Wherethe rill by flow degrees 
Swells intoa chryftal pool, 
Shaggy rocks and fhelving trees 

Shoot to keep the waters cool, 


Shiver’d by a thunder-ftroke, 

From the mountains mifty ridge, 
O’er the brook a ruin’doak, 

Near the farm-houfe, forms abridge, 


On her breaft the funny beam 
Glitters in meridian pride ; 

Yonder, as the virgin ftream 
Haftens to the reftlefs tide: —— 


Where the thips, by wanton gales 
Wafted, o’er the green waves 1unt 

Sweet! to fee their {welling fails 
Whiten’d by the laughing fun! 


High upon the daified hill, 
Rifing from the flope of trees, 
How the wings of yonder mill 
Labour in the bufy breeze! = 


Cheerful asa fummer’s morn 
(Bouncing from her loaced pad) 

Where the maid prefents her corny 
Smirking, to the miller’s lad. 


O’er the green a feftal throng 
Gambols, in fantaftic trim ! 

As the full cart moves along : 
Hearken ;—"tis their harveft hyma! 


Linnets on the crouded fprays 

Chovus,—and the wood-larks rife, 

Soaring with a fong of praife, ‘ 
Till the {weet notes reach the fkies, 
Torrents 











dge, 
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Torrents in extended fheets 

Down the.cliffs, dividing, break : 
»Twixt the hills the water meets, 
. Setting in a fiver lake! 


From his languid flocks, the fwain 
By the fun-beams fore oppreft, 

Plunging on the wat’ry plain, 
Plows it with his glowing breaft. 


Where the mantling willows nod, 
From the green bank's flopy fide, 

Patient, with his well-thrown rod 
Many an angler breaks the tide ! 


On the ifles, with ofiers dreft, 
Many a fair-plum’d halcyon breeds! 
Many a wild bird hides her neft, 
Cover’d in yon crackling reeds. 


Fork-tail'd pratlers, as they pafs 
To their neftlings in the rock, 
Darting on the liquid glafs, 
Seem to kifs the mimick’d flock, 


Where the ftone crofs lifts his head, 
Many a faint, and pilgrim hoar, 

Upthe hills were wont to tread, 
Barefoot, in the days of yore. 


Guardian of a facred well, 

Arch’d beneath yon reverend thades, 
Whilome, in that fhatter’d cell, 

Many an hermit told his beads. 


Sultry mifts furround the heath 
Where the Gothic dome appears, 

O’er the trembling groves beneath, 
Tott’ring with a load of years, 


Turn to the contrafted f{cene, 
Where, beyond thefe hoary piles, 
Gay, upon the rifing green, 
Many an attic building {miles! 


Painted gardens, — grots, —- and groves, 
Intermingling fhade and light! 
Lengthen’d viftas, green alcoves, 
Join to give the eye delight, 


Hamlets, villages, and fpires, 
Scatter’d on the land{cape lie, 

Till the diftant view retires, 
Clofing in an azure fky~ 


sor 
CAMUS, 


TILL was the eve, fcarce wak?d the 
zephyr’s breeze, 
i walk’d were Camus winds his ming- 
wine ate ' 
ile Cynthia’s light thet trembli 
through the anaes — 
And o’er the current danc’d her filver 
beame : 


While o’er thefe haunts of mufes once I 
ftray’d, 
(Once, for here Dow the mufes rarely 


reft, 
Full many irkfome thoughts my mind 
invade, 
And grief ftole fudden o’er m 
breaft. ; — 


For rarely now e’er fteps the poet fo 
Or, in the ev’ning, feeks the feonte 
thade ; 
But checks his fancy in its infant birth, 


Thofe arts, he loves, to cultivate a« 
fraid. 


Deny’d the pittance even of empty praife 
Th’unwilling bard (fad change of way 
ward fate) 
Quits all pretenfion to the facred bays: 
The way to honour lies through dul« 
nefs’ gate, 


There wasa time (ah! that there only was) 
When thou, O Camus, might’ft the 
laurel claim, 
Not Ifis’ felf could rival thy applaufe, 
And e’en Illyffus was a meaner name, 


Oft thy enamour’d waves, thy waves 


more kind 
Than her he wept, have heard thy 
Spencer play: 
All as he breath’d his forrows to the 
wind, 


Fram‘d to the mufic of the Dotic lay, 


Oft haft thou ftopt thy current’s ling’ ring 
flream, Z 
When daring, bold, he tun’d the rap- 
tur’d lays, 
And, in the fairy lands allafive theme, 
Pourtray’d thine own, the great Eliza’s 
pr aife. 
Tell 
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Tell, Camus, tell, how oft with confcious 
pride 
Thyfelf haft heard majeftic Milton 
ng 
Oft, as he mus’d thy margin faft befide, 


And, foar’d, full-plum’d on fancy’s , 


eagle wing. 


In vain thou boaft’ft the darlings of the 
nine, 
A Cowley’s warmth of it, a Prior’s 
eafe, 
A Dryden’s fenfe and energy divine ! 
. Thofe arts they follow'd have forgot to 
pleafe. 


Rarely thy margin other vifit knows 
Than from the fage of philofophic race, 
Who meafures ftep by ftep the way he 


goes, 
And, thoughtlefs, {talks along in pen- 
five pace. 


Doly, each day, he feeks thy peaceful 


ore 5 
Or, if bleak whiftlings warn him to 
retreat, 
Yon cloifter’s fpacious ifle he wanders 
o’er, 
Attentive to the echo of his feet. 


Thus mus‘dI, grieving, when, from forth 
the waves, 
The hoary Camusraifed his azure head. 
There where the dome of *** he laves: 
* Attend, my fon, the river-genius faid. 


Thou, who inhabit’ft yonder fpacious 
, dome, 
Know, that the mufes deign’d, in an- 
tient days, 
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Within thofe walls to fix their dearef 
home, 

Nor Phebus’ altars then forgot to 
blaze. 


*Till cold negleé, which, like the killing 
frof, 
Nips the fair bloffom ere it fully 
blows, 
Forc’d them to wander to fome gentler 
coaft, 
And Tis? margin was the feat they 
chofe. 


My fon, my fon, the claffic path purfue, 
Nor quit the mufes for their hofiile 
train, 
Be it thy aim to pleafe the chofen few, 
Nor heed the pedant, ignorant as 
vain, 


The pedant, judging but by partial eye, 
Who reads to puzzle, not inform, the 
mind, 
Who grafps at fhadows, flips the fubftanee 
by, 
Hated by all, and hating all mankind, 
Oh! on my fick’ning fight what profpeéts 
rife! 
See where old Dullnefs takes her hated 
ftand ! 
Negleéted genius unlamented dies, 
While folly waves her foporific wand! 


Oh! would my fears, my anxious cares, 
were vain, 
Would that the gods might hear old 
Camus’ prayer! 
But fee; he faid, and cut the liquid plain, 
Whilft his laft fighs came bubbling up 
in ait. 





** If Correfpondents fend any Letters 
(Poft-paid) to the Epitor, to be left at 
James Puitips’s, Bookfeller, at Number 2, 
in George-Yard, Lombard-Street, due No- 


tice will be taken of 


them; where may 


be had any Numbers of Volume II. and 
alfo the Supplement to that Volume. 
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MONTHLY LEDGER, 


OR 


| Literary Repostrory. 
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A DiarocueE between Father and Son. Concluded from Page 469. 


ZAN Y,. 


Son. 


vee BOUT twelve, Flatterer, taking up all the 
pe money left on the table, whifpered Youth to 
a flip out and. difcharge the reckoning; which 
poe he did. 
Soon after, in came Zany, the vintner, with 
ovo an * all is paid, and- you are welcome, gen- 
tlemen ; will you pleafe to accept of my bottle ?” 
By fio means, quoth Flatterer, unlefs you will fcore it, 
for it is the ’fquire’s birthday, and he fhall treat to-night. 
_, come, Zany, a bumper, his health, and then 
afong. 


Zany drinks, and fings: — 


Tfanyfowifeis . 
Pha nee defpifes, 
&§ Ss. 













Vor. III. : 





Charafers. 


Let bim drink fmall beer and be fober ; 
Whilft we drink claret, and fing 
Like birds in the Springs 

He fhall droop like the trees in Offober. 


But be fure, over night, 
If this dog do you bite, 
You take it henceforth for a warning, 
Soon as out of your bed, 
To fettle your head, 
Take a hair of his tailin the morning. 


Then ’fquire began to talk of jenets, barbs, courfers, - 
hunters, galloways, ftallions, fillies, €c. defcribing the 
hollows above their brows, their champers, narrils, mouths, 
necks, manes, withers, backs, cruppers, bellies, fore-feet, 
hinder-legs, mufcles, hams, pafterns, joints, hoofs, coats, 
colours, &'c. after which he gave us an inventory of his ter. 
riers, hounds, fpaniels, fetting-dogs, water-dogs, blood- 
hounds, fox-hounds, grey-hounds, buck-hounds, whel 
and - puppies; defcribing the width of their noftrils, length 

_of their heads and fnouts, how fhort their ears and thighs 
were, how truffed their reins and ftrait their hams, &e, en- 
tertaining us with the hiftory of each of their pedigrees, with 
al] the exactnefs of a Welch herald. 

After which Zany mimicked a gifted brother, which 
brought the clergy upon the table. And 

One mifliked our doétor’s laft Sunday’s text, another his 
method, a third his ftile, a fourth his voice, a fifth his me- 
mory ; there he was too elaborate; here too loofe; that point 
he might have enlarged; contracted this; he might have 
been plainer here; fhewed more learning there; that obfer- 
vation was obvious; that expofition forced; that proof ime 
pertinent ; that illuftration common ; that exhortation need- 
Jefs ; that reproof unfeafonable ; fuch an argument he rather 
efcaped than defeated ; that folution was more intricate than 
the queftion ; there he whipped himfelf with the knot he jut 
before had tied, &c, us 

FatHer. Ob! the: infinite wifdem of the San of God! i 
ordaining and eftablifoing paftors to infiruct us in bis name; to 
reconcile us unto bimfelf after our fall; to form every day new believers, 
and even new paftors, fo that the church may be preferved throughout 
all ages. 

- What pity it is that good men’s exhortations, in moving frains 
of pious eloquence, fhould be trodden down by way-fide bearers. But, 
To Feftus, even St. Paul's preaching feemed madne/s.* a 

eo 


* Ads xxvi. 24. 
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The prophet Feremiah himfelf had thofe that watched for bi: 

ting.* 
oe church is the pool where the angel ufes to come and move 
the waters, and where they, that diligently attend, may meet with 
an opportunity of being healed. 

m you enter God's houfe, confider his more immediate prefence 

in places fet apart for his fervice; fay, as Facob of Bethel, * How 

dreadful is thts p. ce!” and pray againft fpiritual blindnefs, preju- 

dice in opinion, wandering and profane thoughis, and being a cap= 

tious bearer, left you grieve the Holy Spirit, and give the devil an 

ortunity of turning the beft antidote into the firongef? poifon. But 
i followed ? ; 

Son. Impertinent made as bold with fome paflages in the 
Bible as others had done with the doctor, telling us that 

FaTHER. Stop, flop, I never defire to hear what is not fit to 
beuttered. 

The Holy Bible is a fpring of wifdom. Solomon fays, when 
thou gocft it fhali lead thee, when thou fleepeft it hall keep thee, 
when thou wakeft it foall talk with thee.t 

No guide, no guard, no company, no diverfion, is wanted to 
him who is inftrucied as he ought in God's book, which is the rule 
of obedience; like the cloudy pillar leading Ifrael to the promifed reft, 
and the ftar leading the wife men to Chrift. 

Ob! the excellency of the New Teftament! how much does its 
doktrine tend to the exaltation of God’s infinite glory and love ; to the 
depreffion of our pride and vanity; to the mortification of fenfual 
appetites ; to fincere univerfal charity ; to peace of mind, purity 
of body, and the perfection of both ; and to reftoring us toa ftate of 
innocence, fimplicity, and spay Wey 
__ [Jn the Old Teftament we find prefgurated the coming of our 
bleed Saviour, and in the New we fee how he fuffered for our 
fins; whofe bitter agonies foould make every Chriftian weep floods 
of tears, in remembrance of bis paffion, and raife in us a jincere 
and unfeigned repentance of all our fins. } 

Read them, then, with humility, and a defire to know and 
learn, without queftioning their truth ; the things therein, that cannot 
be comprehended by blind reafon, are fubjects to exercife our faith. 

Reafon, like the fun, fhews what is under it, but nothing 
above it. 


*¢ Reafon is a guide we muft refign 
When the authority’s divine.” 


Great is the difference between the oracles of fenfe and my- 
Series of faith. 
Sss2 The 


* Jer. xx. 10. + Prov. vi. 22. 





$08 Charattexs, 
Che Chriftian redigion. confifts in beleviug what Fefus Chyi 
bine etd and in doing w tA he. bath coatonied Ff Cais 
(Zt. is much better confcientioufly to practife the plain truths a 
know, than curicufly to difpute about thofe things we know mt,| 
But what next ? 
Son. A rake fell to ridiculing all religion; and. 
it looked more like a trick, or contrivance of ftate, than q 
divine infpiration. ‘4 
Faruer. ‘“ It is by degrees that men arrive at the 
impiety of deriding religion: firft_they are corrupted by bad cu 
and company, which the pfalmift elegantly expreffes *, by walking 
in the counfel of ibe ungodly; next, they habituate themfelves to th 
vicious practices, which is flanding in the way of finners ; and then 
at laff, they take up, and fettlein, a contempt of all religion, whigh | 
is fitting in the feat of the api ; 7 | 
+ The Suppofition, that religion is a contrivance of flate, gran | 
the opinion of a God to conduce very much to the fupport of governs 
ment and order in the world ; and confequently to be fo. benefti 
to mankind, that it is their intereft to punifh all thofe wha wold 
feduce men to atheifm, as the great difturbers of the world, and ' 
pefts of human fociety. But, . 
.* “6 Tf deligion be only an arcanum imperii, ¢ fecret of govern: | 
ment, to propagate the belief of a God among the people, how is it 
that bjftaries of allages fhew that princes have not been more fecun 


from troubles of confcience, and the fers of religion, and terrors 


of another world, than other men? at elfe made Caligula creep | 
under the bed when it thundered? What maae Tiberius, that great 
mafter of the crafts of government, complain fo much of the grieveus 
Stings and lafhes he felt in his confetence? What made carding 
Walfey, that great minifler of late in our own nation, to pour forth 
his foul in thefe fad words, Had 1 been as diligent to pleaf 
my God, as I have been to pleafe my king, Fre would not 
have forfaken me in my grey hairs! What reafon for fuch 
aétions and fpeeches, if thefe great menhad known that religion wa 
but a cheat? But, if'they knew nothing of this fecret, it ts regfmn- 
able to conclude that the notion of a God did not come from the court; 
that it was not the invention of politicians, and a juggle of flate, 
to cozen the people into obedience.” But what next? ‘ 

Son. Quack declared himfelf-of Ariftotle’s opinion, 
ss That not only the matter, but alfo the frame, of the 
world, is eternal; andthat, as to the main, it was always, 
as it is of itfelf; and that there has been from all eternit 
a fucceffion of men, and other creatures, without any at 
caufe of their being.” 


FATHER 
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FATHER. “ Unjverfal tradition, and the moft ancient hiftory, 
agree, thet, contrary to Griftosle’s doéirine, the world did begin, 
and foould have an end. Ariftotle rae acknowledges that there 
was anciently fuch @ tradition concerning the beginning of the world ; 

or be fas * exprefl, That all the philofopbers that were before bim 
did bold that the world was made; and it is obfervable that, 
quberever learning and civil arts have come, this tradition, concern 
ing the beginning of the world, has been moft vigorcufly afferted, 
with the greateft clearne/s and confidence. ae 
6 The feveral parts, of which the world confifts, being, fo far 
gs by thoft parts of it which we know we can poffibly judge of the 
veft, in their nature corruptibie, it is more than probable, that this 
rame of things would long fince have been diffelved ; éfpecially if, 
as the atheift affirms, there be no fuperior being, no wife and in- 
telligent principle, to repair and regulate it, and to prevent thofe 
innymerable diforders, and calamitous accidents, whith muft, in 
folang a fpace, in all probability, have happened to it. 
* Ts it not very natural to conceive, that every thing which is 
imperfelt, as the world and all the creatures in it mujl be acknow- 
ledged in many refpeéts to be, had fome caufe which produced it, 
‘uch as it is, and determined the bounds and limits of its perfection ?” 
But what next ? 

Son. Opiniator diffented from Quack, and afferted, 
*¢ That Epicurus wes in the right, andthe matter, of which 
the world is conftituted, is eternal, and of itfelf; and. then 
an infinite empty fpace for the infinite little parts of this 
matter, which he called atoms, to move and play in; and 
that thefe, being always in motion, did, after infinite trials and 
encounters, without any counfel or defign, and without the 
difpofal and contrivance of any wife and inteJligent being, at 
lat, by alucky cafualty, entangle and fettle themfelves in this 
beautiful and regular form of the world, which we now fee; 
and that the earth, being at firft in its full vigour and fruitful- 
nefs, did then bring forth men, and all other forts of living 
creatures, as it does plants now.” 

Fatuer. As to Epicurus’s atoms, how can mere matter, 
which is void of fenfe and underftanding, prodyce any thing that 
bas fenfe, underftanding, and liberty ? 

“© Can any thing be more unreafonable than obftinately to impute 
an effec? to chance, which carries in the very face of it all the ar- 
ginents and charaéters of a wife defign and contrivance ? 

“ Wiil chance fit means to ends, and that in ten thoufand inflan~ 
ces, ard not fail in any one? How often might a man, after-ke 
had jumbled a fet of letters in a bag, fling them out upon the 
ground, before they would fall into an exact pacin; yea, or fo much. 

as 
* Deczlo, lib. i. cap. 10. 
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as to make a good difcourfe in profe? And may not a little book 
be as eafily made by chance as this great volume of the world 2 

“© Js any thing more ridiculous, and againft all reafon, than tg 
afcribe the production of men to the firft fruitfulnefs of the earth, 
without fo much as one inflance and experiment, in any age or biftory, 
to countenance fo monftrous a fuppofition ? 

“ We fee this vaft frame of the world, and an innumerable 
multitude of creatures in it, all which we, who believe a God, at- 
tribute to bim as the author of them; for, a Being, f afed of 
infinite goodnefs, and wifdom, and power, is a very eh caufe 
of thofe things. What more likely to make this vaf? world, to fretch 

orth the heavens, and lay the foundation of the earth, and to form 
thefe and all things in them of nothing, than infinite power ? Fs 
more likely to communicate being, and fo many degrees of happinefs, 
to fo many feveral forts of creatures, than infinite goodnefs ? Whe 
more likely to contrive this admirable frame of the univerfe, and all 
the creatures in it, each of them fo beautiful in their kind, and all 
of them fo fitted to each other, and to the whole, than infinite. coun- 
fel and wifdom ?” 

The account, then, which feripture gives of the exiftence of the 
world, is the moft credible and agreeable to the reafon of mankind, 

“* From the general confent and opinion of mankind, even of 
the moft barbarous nations, that there is a God anda providence, 
that our fouls are immortal, and that there are rewards to be expedt- 
ed after this life, it feems very evident that God himfelf hath wrought 
the apprehenfion and image of himfelf on the mind of man; and fo 
woven it into the very frame of his being, that, like Phidias’s in 
Minerva’s fhield, it can never totally be defaced without the ruin 
of human nature. 

“¢ Should it be objected, that the univerfal confent of mankind, 
in the apprebenficn of a God, is no more an argument that he really 
is, than the general agreement of fo many nations, in the worshipping 
of many gods, is an argument that there are many, 

“¢ Jt isanfwered, that the generality of the philofophers aud wife 
men, of all nations and ages, did diffent from the multitude in thefe 
things; they believed but one fupreme Deity, who, with refped 
to the various benefits men received from him, had feveral titles 
beftowed upon him; and, though they did fervilely comply with 
the peoplein worfhipping God by fenfible images and reprefentations, 
yet it appears by their writings that they defpifed this way of worfbip 
as fuperftitious and unfuitable to the nature of God. So that 
polytheifm and idolatry are far from being able to pretend to univerfal 
confent for their having had the vote of the muititude in moft nations 


for feveral ages together ; becaufe the opinion of the vulgar, fepara-: 


ted from the confent and approbation of the wife, figniftes no more 
than a great many cyphers would do without figures.” 


Let 
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Let us then, with holy David, conclude him a fool that fays there 
is no God *. 
ia Confult archbifbop Tillot/mn’s fermons againft atheifm, — But at 
prefent tell me what followed. ’ 

Son. Some began to belie lords acquaintance, others 
ladies favours ; moft boafting their excefs in wine and women ; 
which ufhered in a filthy mefs of ribaldry, one telling ‘u 
that-———— ; 

Fatuer. Hold, hold, Iwill hear none of it. 

Let no corrupt communication proceed out of your mouth +. 

Smutty and immodeft difcourfe is an intolerable rudenefs, ever to 
be avoided both in found and figuification. 

(Such, as accuflom themfelves to be irregular in their words, ine 
fenfibly become irregular in their aétions.) What followed ? 

Son. By this time, according tothe different difpofition of 
each body, the wine produced various effects in their minds. 

Some became fleepy as dormice, others as full of tricks 
as apes, fome bold as lions, others fearful as hares, fome 
haughty as harts, others fawning as cur-dogs, fome cunning 
as foxes, others filly as affes, fome wanton as goats, others 
filthy as fwine. 

Fatuer. No wonder young Cyrus refufed to drink wine, 
and told Aftyages he thought it to be poifon, for he faw it metamor= 
phofe men into beafts and carcaffes.—Go on. 

Son. Flatterer, to pleafe Squire, talked of couching and 
rearing a wild-boar, kenneling and unkenneling a fox, earth- 
digging and fmoaking a badger, watching and venting an ot- 
ter, burrowing and bolting a coney, Se. 

And told us, that a hart bellows, a buck groyns, a roe 
bells, a goat rats, a boar freams, a hare taps, a fox barks, 
a badger fhrieks, an otter whines, awolfhowls, &&c. 

His next difcourfe was of the tail or fingle of a deer, the 
wreath of a boar, the fcuts of hares and conies, the bufh of 
afox, the ftern of a wolf, &c. 

At laft, falling upon the fumets of a deer, the lefles of a 
badger, the fcumber of a fox, the fpraints of an otter, the 
crottels of a hare, &ec. 

Zany interrupted him with a bumper, to wafh his mouth, 
and fell to hollowing ; 

How-now, how-now, yo—-e, yoel, here come yoel, hey, 
come away, hey, eux, heux, vaux boys, vaux, vaux, little 
Fogues, vaux, vaux, maintain it, Jowler, hold it, Sweet-lips, 
that, that, that, that, who—e, hallo—e, &c. ‘in 

is 


* Pfal.xiv.1, + Eph. iv. 29. 











§12 re ’ t CBaratters. “7 ‘ 
This dog-language’ delighting ‘the fyutre, he clapped his 


fift to his mouth, and founded the mort of a fox, with a tihe 


_ favon, tavon, tavoti, tavon, tone tavon, tavon, Fe. 

Then, calling for fidlers, {wore he Would be as merty alf 
hight as ‘Londort boys at a bonfire. HOG 

Whereupon Morofo fell to finginig, ‘ 


af 


“© Muficians are half-witted, merry, and mad; 


And fo “9 all thofe that admiré them : 
They're fools if they play uialefs they're well paid 
And others are blockbeads that bire them? ‘ 


_ Which Squire taking as an affront, words arofé} aid: 
Morofo giving the lie; Squire threw a bottle at his Head, 
hich compliment being retutnéd with a candleitic, and). 
ae: ‘faking one’s part and forhe the other’s, in an ‘iofant 
the ights were out, and’fuch a fray enfuéd as made me thittk 
of the Turkith proverb ; 
' ©6 There.is a devilin every grape.” 


‘ Mr. ###*® immediately hauled me into the ttext toon; 
faying, who perifhes in needlefs danger is the devil's maftyr. 


"The dark, inftead of ending the fight, inctéafed theit‘fury, 
3 ie 


and fet every man’s hand againft his fellow’s. 
. Glaffes, bottles, candlefticks, chairs, ftoolS, fr. wetd 
converted into weapons, and none efcaped umbharc ‘Except 
Flatterer, who, being terribly frighted, crept under the cable} 
and {creamed out ‘* murder! murder!” , 
Whereupon, the drawer calling watch, watch, the com 
ftable and his myrmidons, entering with lights, put an eng 
to the fray. ; 
_ Surgeons being fent for, and wounds drefled, Mr: Coriftat 
ble propofed a reconcilement; but, finding patties too Hot, 
fen¢ thém to cool in the comipter. ‘ 
_ Farner. It is terrible to fee men come from drinking, as from 
a battle, wounded and bound up. But Bacchus ad: arma votat, 
The Furies were ever [aidto bedr & part in Bacchus’s orgies. - * 
The quick motion of the fpirituous particles in the nerves rbudert 


bbjeéts vertiginous and falje, atid men in drink lefs apprebenfive of - 


bedily burt and danger; .and falt meats and ftrong drinks turn mond 
rifhment into choler, and make meh fierce as tigers. 
No luft, no fin, but finds the drunkard difarmed and fenfeleft, 
and enters with the firft affault: ' 
Hf our head be tipfy, our eyes will be wanton, our month an open 
- fepulchre, our hands ready to flab, our feet fwift to fhed blood; in 
fort, all our members are at the devil's fervice, to become weapons of 
unrighteoufnefs, to commit all manner of fin with greedine/s. 
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Eavadi froma Narrative of the late War in: India, $13 
She drunkard will rail-.at God’s. anointed with Nabal, commit 
adultery with Holofernes, incet with Lot, murder his friend with 
Alexander, his only fon with Cambyfes, bis dear father and mother 
with Pbilopater, and blafpheme with Belfhazzar. 
¢ Ohe vice adds fuel to’ another’s fire, 
And’ Bacchus riakes their fury blaze the higher.” 
Every cuptoo much is a flep towards opening Pandora’s box, and 
lating, out all: diflempers of body ard mind. 
In a words, drunkennefs may be called a breach of every one of 
the commandments, becaufe it difpofes mento break themiall. But, 
Wilf drunkennofi: and. furfats are at the table, judgement is 


“often at the threshold. 


The drunkard; like'the lunatic, falls oftentimes into the fire, and 
en.inio' the water™ ; he is often overtaken in the very ac? of fins 


, without having time’ left for repentance. 


[When Ammon’s heart was merry with wine, be was flain at 
his brother Abfalom’s feaft'+.] | 

[When Holofernes was filled with wine, a woman cut off his 
head}. As Elab, king of Ifrael, was drinking bimfelf drunk in 


~ ‘Tiraab,, Limi his fervant confpired againft him and flew bim |. _ 





For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 
Extra from a Narratioeof the late War in India, between Ad- 
mitral Watfon and the'Nabob. By Edward Ives, E/q. 


| FTER having given.a particular relation of the taking’ 
Chandernagore,. a ftrong fort, then inthe hands of the 
rench,: this author, who was prefent in the ation, proceeds’ 


to relate the following affeting incidents. 


Our thip § received 138 cannon fhot, through the’ fide’ 
riext the fort, befides being greatly damaged in her mafts and’ 
rigging, Thirty-fevenmen were killed upon the fpot in her,- 
and feventy-four wounded.. Among the dead was Mr..Perreau; 
the admiral’s firft licutenant,. who fell inthe bloom of youth, 
unfpeakably lamented by us‘ all. 

“ Mr. Rawlins Hey,. ourthird lieutenant, and-much of the 
fame age as Perreau, loft his-thigh, and died on: the 31ft of 
March, at the hofpital, not. lefs regretted. Captain Speke’ 
was dangeroufly. wounded in the leg, and the fame fhot carried: 


Vor. III. 3 Tee off 
* Mat. xviii ig. f 2° Sam. xiii. 28. q Jodith xiii. 8. jj 1 
Kings xvi: gs 


§ The Kent, which, with the Tiger, made the attack, and: 
futained a fharp cannonade ‘_ whole fort feveral hours, 
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off the thigh of his fon Mr. William Speke, who afterwatds 
died of the wound. In fhort, moft of the officers were wound» 
ed both. in the Kent and Tiger. eval 

ss Every humane bofom muft needs commiferate the *fate of 
fomany gallant Britith youth as fell in this day’s adtion ; I would, 
therefore, willingly forbear any farther mention of fuch a 
mournful fcene; but the behaviour of captain Speke, and 
this fon, an amiable youth of 16 years of age, was fo truly 
great and exemplary, on. this glorious but melancholy occafi- 
‘on, that I muft beg leave to defcribe it, with fome of its mof 
interefting circumftances. 
, “6* When the gallant admiral Watfon had the unhappinefs to 
fee both the f-ther and the fon fall in the fame inftant, heim-: 
mediately went up to them, and by the moft tender and pathetic 
expreflions tried to alleviate their diftrefs. The captain, who 
had obferved his fon’s leg to be hanging only by the fkin, faid 
tothe admiral], ** Indeed, fir, this was a cruel fhot, to knack 
down both the father and fon.” Mr. Watfon’s heart was too: 
fullto make the leaft reply ; he only ordered them both to beim- 


. mediately carried to the furgeon. The captain was firft brought 


down to me, in the after-hold, where a platform had been made, 
and then told me how dangeroufly his poor Billy was wound- 
ed, earn is = 
“¢ Prefently after, the brave youth himfelf appeared, ‘but had 
another narrow efcape; the quarter-mafter, who was bringing 
hjm down in his arms, after his father, being killed with acan«, 
non ball. His eyes overflowing with tears, not for his own 
but for his father’s fate, I Jaboured to affure him that his fa- 
ther’s wound was not dangerous, and this affertion was'con- 
firmed by the captain himfelf. He feemed not willing to. 
believe either of us till he afked me upon my honour, and I had: 
repeated to him my firft affurance in the moft pofitive manner. 
He then immediately became calm; but, on my attempting 
to enquire into the condition of his wound, he folicitoufly' 
afked me if I had dreffed his father; for he could not think 
of my touching him till his father’s wound had been taken care’ 
of. I affured him the captain had been properly attended tos 
*¢ Then (replied the generous youth, pointing to a fellow fuf- 
ferer) pray, fir, look to and drefs this poor man, who is groaning 
fo fadly belide me.” I told him that he had already been taken 


~ care of; and begged of him with fome importunity that 1 


might now examine his wound: he fubmitted to it, and 
calmly replied, ‘* fir, I fear you muft amputate above the 
joint.” I replied, my dear, I muft; upon which he clafped 


both his hands together, and, lifting his eyes in: the mo’. 


devout and fervent manner toward heaven, he offered up the 
ve following 
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following fhort but earneft petition, **.Good God, do thou 


enable me to behave in my prefent circumftances worthy my 
father’s: fon!” When he had.ended this ejaculatory prayer, 
he told'me he was all fubmiffion. .I then performed the ope- 
ration above the knee-joint; but, during the whole time, the 
inttepid youth never fpake a word, or uttered.a groan that 
could be heard at a yard diftance, 

“6 The reader may eafily imagine what, in‘this dreadful inter- 
val, the brave but unhappy captain fuffered, who lay juft by: 
his unfortunate but darling fon. But, whatever were his 
feelings, we difcovered no other expreffions of them than 
what the filent trickling tears declared; though the bare 
recollection of the fcene, even at this diftant time, is too 
painful for me, Both the father and the fon, the day after 
the action, were fent with the reft of the wounded back to 
Calcutta. The father was lodged at the houfe of William 
Macket, efq. his brother in law, and the fon was with meat 
the hofpital. For the firft 8 or g days I gave the father great 
comfort, by carrying him joyful tidings of his boy; and in 
the fame manner I gratified the fon with regard to the father, 
But, alas! from that time all the good fymptoms, which had 
hitherto attended this unparallelled youth, began to difappear ! 
The captain eafily gueifed, by my filence and countenance, 
the true ftate his boy was in; nor did he ever after af me 
more than two queftions concerning him, fo tender was-the 
fubjec&t to us both, and fo unwilling was his generous mind 
to add to my diftrefs. -The: firft was on the roth day, in 
thefe words, ** How long, my friend, do you think my Billy may 
remain in a ftate of uncertainty?” I replied that if he lived to 
the 15th day from the operation there would be the ftrongeft ' 
hopes of his recovery. On the 13th, however, he died; and, 
on the 16th, the brave man, looking me.fteadily in the face, 
faid, “© Well, Ives, how fares it with my boy?”- IL. could 
make him no reply ; and he immediately attributed my filence 
to the real caufe. He cried bitterly, fqueezed me by the 
hand, and begged me to leave him for one half hour, when 
he wifhed to fee me again; and aflured me I fhould find him 
with a different countenance from that he-troubled me with 
atprefent. Thefe were his obliging expreffions ; I punctually 
complied with his defire; and, when I returned, he appeared, 
as he ever after did, perfectly calm and ferene. 

‘© The dear youth had been delirious the evening preceding 
the day on which he died ; and, at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, inthe utmoft diftrefs of mind, he fent-me an incorrect 
note, written by himfelf, with a pencil, of which the follow- 
ing is an exact copy. ** If Mr. {ves will confider the diforder 
Ttta2 a fon 
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a fon muft be in, when he is told she is dying, and is yéetin 
doubt whether his father is not in as good a ftate of health, 
If Mr. Ives isnot too bufy to honour this note, which nothing 
but the greateft uneafinefs could draw from me. —~:'The boy 
waits an anfwer.” 


‘s¢ Immediately on the receipt of this note I went to him, 


and he had ftill fenfe enough to know who I was. He then 
began with me, “ And is he dead?” who, my dear? & m 


father, fir ;” no, mylove, nor is he in any danger, he is. 


almoft well. .‘* Thank God ! (faid:he,) then why did they tell 
me fo? I am now {fatisfied, and ready to die.” 

ss At that time he had a locked jaw, and was in great 
diftrefs; but I underftood every word he. fo inarticulately 
uttered. He begged my pardon for having, as he obligingly 


and tenderly exprefled himfelf, difturbed me at fo earlyan’ if 


hour ; and before the day ended furrendered up a valuable life,. 
The following exquifite jimile fo finely illuftrates the beau 
and untimely death of this incomparable youth, that 1 am 


perfuaded every good-natured reader will excufe my infert. 


ing it. 

st ©5q gay flow’r, with blooming beauties crown'd, 

Cut vy the foare, lies languid on the ground ; 

Or fome tall poppy that, o’ercharg’d with rain, 

Bends the faint head, and finks upan the plain; 

So fair, fo languifbingly fweet, helies, - 

Fits bead declin’d, and drooping as he dies.” 

Virgil’s En. oth. 
*¢ Capt. Speke was confined to his bed and.chamber for fome 

weeks after the action, nor-did he perfeétly recover from his 
wound, While incapable of duty, the admiral ordered his 
firft lieutenant, Mr. John Clerke*, to take upon him the 


¢ommand. At length, the Kent being condemned as  unlets - 


viceable, capt. Speke took his paflage to England in one of 
our Eaft-India Company’s fhips ; leaving behind him the 
charaGter of a fenfible and complete gentleman, as well a3 
the gallant and fkilful fea-officer. 

‘* He afterwards commanded the Refolution, of 70 guns, 
in the memorable engagement off Bellifle, when fir Edward 
Hawke beat the French fleet, and obliged the Formidable to 
ftrike to him, though a hip of fuperior force to his own. 
He afterwards returned to England, and for a while enjoyed 


in quiet thofe applaufes which the public juftly beftowed on: 


his fuperior merit. He was afterwards appointed captain of the 


Modefte, and once more went to fea; but died at Lifbon, © 
in 


* Son to Jofeph Clerke, efq. of Weathersfield in Effex. 
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sn the 424 year.of his age, to the gresliligrief of all this ac- 
eet 4 ‘but efpecially af thofewhom +he-had honoured and 


Suse happy with amore intimate-thareiof his friendthip.” 
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count of a beautiful kind Zoophytes, difcovered in 3962, at 
& f St. lhe nef th Toor bec it ha 
“JN a cavern near the fea is a large ‘bafon, from twelve to 
4 fifteen feet deep, the water of which is very brackith; the 
bottom is compofed of rocks, from whence at all times proceed 
eertain zoophytes, which reprefent at firft fight beautiful flew. 
ers, of a bright and fhining yellow, nearly refembling fingle ma- 
rygolds, only their tint is more lively, Whenever an attempt 
is made to gather them, as foon as the hand or inftrument 
is within two or three feet, they fhut up and plunge under the 
water. When any of them are taken out of the crevices of 


_ the rock, new ones in a fhort time fpring up in their ftead. 


Qn aclofeexamination, in the middle of the ditk, four brawn 
filaments are difcovered, refembling a fpider’s leg, which 
move round a kind .of yellow petals, with a pretty brifk and 
fpontaneous motion. Thefe legs re-unite like pincers to 
feize their prey, and the yellow petals immediately clofe, fo 
that it cannot efcape. Under this appearance. of a flower 
is a brown ftalk which refembles an animal fubftance. It 
is probablethat it lives on the fpawn of fifth, and fmall infeéts 


’ {hich are thrown up by the fea, : 





An Account of Canada, or the Province of Quebec, aud the 
Provinces of New England and New York. 
[From Dr. Campbell’s Political Survey of Great-Britain, 
lately publifhed.]. — 


HE countries, or at leaft the greateft part of thofe coun- 
tries, which the French called New France and Louiii- 

ana, fince they came into the pofleffion of the crown of‘Great- 
Britain, are ftiled Canada, or the province of Quebec. ‘The 
firft of thefe is an Indian name, which, in the language of 
the Iroquois, fignifies a village, cr a number of cabbins. 


. This great country lies from 39 to §9 degrees of north latitude, 


and from 67 to 97 degrees of longitude weft from London. 
Its Jength from eaft to weft:is about 1800 miles, in breadth 
from north to fouth about £200 miles, On the north it is 
bounded 


‘ 
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bounded by Hudiin’s Bay and lands unknown; on the eaft. 


by Hudfon’s Bay and Labrador; by feveral Britith colonies 
on the fouth; and on the weft. by the river Miffiffipi and 
Jands unknown. The climate in fo vaft a country muft be 
very different; that part of it which is at prefent moft inha- 
bited is certainly exceedingcold, the river St. Laurence being 
ufually frozen eight months in the year; notwithftanding 
which, it is on all hands alowed that, even in this long winter, 
the weather isremarkably agreeable, wholefome, and pleafant. 
In the weftern and fouthern parts the climate is much milder. 
The foil in general is fruitful, and, when duly cultivated, 
produces every thing requifite to fubfiftance ; wheat, barley, 
and oats, in great plenty; a great variety of vegetables, and 
thofe excellent in their kind. Their fruits are apples, pears, 
plumbs, cherries, &c. and an immenfe quantity of excellent 
timber, and many trees and fhrubs of great ufe in dyeing and 
in medicine. There are alfo very rich mines of iron.and 
copper. There is no country in the world happier than this 


in water-carriage; for, befides Lake Superior, the Lake of _ . 


Illinois, Lake Huron, and Lake Erie, which communicate 
one with another, Lake Ontario, and Lake Champlain, 
which both difcharge their waters into the river St. Laurence, 
there are many other lakes and rivers that water all parts of 
the country. 

The city of Quebec, the feat of government, ftands about 


330 miles from the mouth of the river St. Laurence, Montreal - 


180 miles higher, and Trois Rivieres between them. There 
are feveral large villages, fortified pofts, and fettlements, 


along the river, and in different parts of the country; the: 


principal of which are Jecarty, about 20 miles from Quebec, 
and Chamblee on the river Sorriel, near where it falls out 
of Lake Champlain. Thecity of Quebec, befides the natural 
fafety of its fituation, is now well fortified ; it contains feveral 
public buildings, which are ftately and {plendid; among 
which are feveral hofpitals, the bifhop’s palace, convents, 
nunneries, &c. Montreal is near as large and populous as 


Quebec, and is much more pleafantly fituated. The ftreets 


are regular, the houfes well built, commodious, and agree- 


able ; the public buildings exceed thofe in Quebec for beauty, ' 


and are equal in number, excepting the bifhop’s palace and 
the cathedral church. The prefent ftaples of ‘Canada are 
furs, fith, oil, and lumber, 

The immenfity of this country is fuch, that, though long 
known to, and in part poffeffed by, Europeans, we have full 
but very imperfect notions of the interior parts. This will 


be eafily comprehended, if we reflect that upwards of one. 


hundred 
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~ hundred millions of inhabitants would not render it fo populous 
ag Great-Britain ; yet it muft be allowed that it hath come into 


ourhands with great advantage. It is fuppofed tocontain upwards 


ef 130,000 people, natives, well accuftomed to, and fettled 


in, the country. The lakes, and water-communications of 
all kinds, feem intended by nature to facilitate an intercourfe 


‘ between the people fituated in the different. parts of this vat 


continent. The Indians report that the lake of Affiniboils, 
in the moft northern part of this country, is 1800 miles in 
circumference, that the foil about it is fertile, and the air 
temperate. If they are to be credited, it is the fource of all 
the great rivers and Jakes, wiz. the river of Bourbon, or, as 
we call it, Nelfon’s river, falling into Hudfon’s bay; the 
river St. Laurence, which falls into the ocean; the Mififfipi, 
which difcharges itfelf into the bay of Mexico; the Miffori, 


. a very great river, which falls into the former; and another 


large river, running directly weft. At prefent the fithery 
is'a very great object, as, in the gulph-of St. Laurence, and 
on the coaft of Labrador, they take great numbers of whales, 
porpoiles, feals, fturgeons, feveral forts of cod, falmon,' and 
other fith. Agriculture alfo makes a great progrefs, and the 
peltry and fur trades daily encreafe. ‘The total of exports, 
inthe year 1769, amounted to 107,976. 

New England received its name from Charles I. when 
ptince of Wales. It confifts of feveral. parts, and. fome of 


_ thefe are under different forms of government. | It is, in point 


of ftrength, improvements, and independency, the moft 
confiderable of all our colonies. It extends from 41 to 46 
degrees of latitude north, and lies from 69°to 73 degrees of: 
longitude weft from London. On the north itis bounded b 

Nova Scotia and Canada, on the fouth and eaft by the At- 
Jantic, and on the weft by the province of New York. In 
length it is near 300 miles, in breadth about 200. The win- 
ter is long, and fometimes fevere; the fummer fhort and 
faltry, heavy rains, but of no continuance. With all this 
the weather is frequently clear and ferene for a long tonti- 
nuance, and in general wholefome. The foil very different ; 
in fome places coarfe, rocky, or fandy; in others deep and 
fertile. European corn of every kind hath hitherto.fucceeded 
but indifferently ; but of maize, or Indian corn, they have 
great abundance, and apply it to al! forts of ufes, even that 
of malting. Peas they have likewife in great plenty. The 
paftures are extenfive, and produce great quantities of grafs 
and hay. Horfes, black cattle, and hogs, are large and 
very fine; but fheep are indifferent. ‘There are great vari- 
ety of vegetables and edible roots ; fruit-trees abound and, bear 
Uke luxuriantly, 
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luxuriantly, ‘Timber of all forts,. more! efpecially. of oak: 
pine, and- fir, there is nowhere! better ath > na i oa 
Weneed not wonder that with thefe advantages the country, 
fhould\ be well peopled,, and miuch improved. “Belidos Bolter. 
which. is: the capital, and the largeft town in America,. they: 
have many others very confiderable,, fo-that:the whole is Inid. 
out: into: counties, as in Englandi. Their principal exportsi 
are mafts,. yatdsy naval ftores, pot-afhes, whale«oil, provifions, 
of all kinds,. and: lumber. But their riches‘ principally. arife; 
from their different and extenfive fitheries, from fhip-buildi 

atid above-all from their commerce; for which they have 


been: ftiled,, not at all improperly, the Dutch. of. America, 


‘The number of inhabitants. was, inthe year 1769, computed, 
ati half a million ;, fince which it! is to be prefumed thefe has, 
heen'fome increafeof people. The: moft eaftern: of the New-. 
England provinces; and neareft to Nova: Scotia, (called. by, 
the: French Acadia, ): is that of Main, To the fouth. of this: 
lies: Meffachufett’s:Bay,; fouth-ftomithat Connedticut, adjuine: 
ing to which is Rhode Ifland. New. Hampfhire lies.on the, 
weft, and; alfo the north of; Maflachufett’s Bay,. much, im- 
proved: of, lates. and become: very: populous. ‘The _ principal, 
place im the province of Main: is York ;. in New’ Hamphhire, 
the port is Pifcataqua; in Maflachufett’s. Bay, Falmouth,, 
Salem, and: Bofton.. In Rhode Ifland the. principal place is 
Newport. In the province of Canne@icut the ports: are Haven. 
and New London. In. all thefes A.D. 17695 the total of: 
the exports amourited to-531,162/. ks 
The province of New York-received that appellation from, 
the duke: of York; to whom,; after it was. recovered ‘fromthe 
Dutch, it: wasgranted by his: brother, king Charles II. I¢ 
lies: between 4a: and 44: degrees: of north latitude, and from 
72: to. 76> degrees of longitude: weft from: London, In length: 
about two hundred: miles, and- in breadth fearce one. It is: 
Bounded on-the north by Canada, on the eaft by New England,, 
onthe fouth by the fea, and on the weit.by the river De-' 
laware, which divides it from Pennfylvania. The climate 
is very fine, though the winters, in comparifon with ours,, 
ate very. feveré,, with Jarge falls of {fnow; but the fummers: 
are very warm, arid of fix months continuance; which, with; 
the fertility of the foil,. renders this both a rich and beautiful 
country. Not only maize, but all kinds of European corn,, 
come hereto full, perfection. Their meadows are very lux-, 
uriant ; their fruits in the greateft variety, and excellent. 
in their refpective kinds; all forts of vegetables, pulfe,' and. 
roots; in the utmoft'plenty. The principal towns, amongt. 
‘many others, are Shenectady, Efopus, Peckeepfy, me: Al-, 
any, 
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bany, in the north, and New York in the fouth, at the mouth 
of Hudfon’s river, admirably fituated, fo that the whole 
produce of the colony arrives here, even from the moft diftant 
parts, in three days, by water-carriage. The “inhabitants 
tormerly procured much fur and peltry from the Indians, have 
great quantities of good timber of every kind, iron ore in 
abundance, and are very happily fituated in all refpetts. The 
merchants of New York carry on a moft extenfive commerce, 
not fimply in the produce of their own colony, but alfo from 
Connecticut and the Jerfeys. [Long Ifland, and fome others 
tothe fouth, are annexed to New York, and are wonderfully 
fine and fertile, and in the firft-mentioned they have an excel- 
lent breed of horfes. ‘The number of inhabitants, according 
tomajor Rogers’s account, exceeds 150,000. 

The city of New York is feated in 41 deg. and 42 min. 
north Jatitude. The road before it, though incommoded with 


ice in very hard winters, is always open. This, with other 


circumstances, fome of which are mentioned before, renders 
it a city of the greateft refort and moft extenfive commerce, 
They export, to the Weft Indies, bread, peas, rye, meal, 
Indian corn, poultry, horfes, fheep, oxen, beef, pork, and 
at leaft one hundred thoufand barrels of flour; their returns 
are rum, fugar, melaffes, coffee, cocoa, cotton, and indigo. 
They fend provifions to the Spanifh main, and have a con- 
fiderable fhare in the log-wood trade. Wheat, flour, Indian 
corn, and lumber, they fend to Lifbon, Madeira, and the 
Mediterranean. They have alfo acorrefpondence with Ham- 
burgh and Holland, and fend large quantities of flax-feed 
to Ireland. The total of the exports in 1769 amounted te 
246,522/. 





View of the Number of Words derived from the French. 


HILE political writers are eftimating the national 
debt, or enumerating our forces by land and fea, the 
author of a Di€tionary of Proverbs (lately publifhed) has em- 
ployed himfelf in computing our literary forces; that is, the 
words which compofe the Englifh language, thofe which 
are derived from Greek and Latin, and more efpecially 
thofe which are borrowed from the French. Of the latter, 
the following lift exhibits a diftin&t view as given by Bailey 

and Johnfon, under each refpective letter of the alphabet. 
Johnfon Bailey Difference | Johnfon Baiicy Differ. 
P 692 = 894 = 202 : 424 675 25% 
4 831 41 254 
Vor t I. . 3% uu ” iets 

? 
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Johnfon Bailey Difference Johnfon Bailey Difference 
R 372 467 95 L 159 19t 32. 
‘A 290 =495 ~—S_205 H 106 205 99 
M 287 * 442 155 O 92 166 75 
T 264 418 154 N or 122 31 
F 235 351 116 Q 48 51 ~~ Xo 
D 216 531 315 K 7 9 2 
U 200 2777 «977 Ww _ 5 28 23 
G 182 249 67 YZo 5 5 
B 169 = 263 94 

E159 359 200 4812 7670 2868 








By this lift we find that we are as much obliged to our _neigh- 
bours for their words as their fafhions, even from the lower 
computation taken from Johnfon. Indeed our fops and frib- 
bles, who have been at Paris, can hardly condefcend to fpeak 
a fentence, without introducing fuch words as connoiffur, 
étiquette, defhabille, éclat, beau monde, téte-a-téte, mauvaife 


honte, a-propos, manceuvre, douceur, embanpoint, fracas, bon ton, 


&c. Lord Chefterfield has given a fanétion to this cuftom, 
upon a fuppofition that our own language is defe@ive; or 
from a notion that fome things may be more delicately expreffed 
in French than Englifh. Perhaps there may be fome grounds 
for this opinion. For what can be more vulgar than the 


found of the word man-midwife? who would not rather ufe. 


the word accoucheur ? \n {peaking of alady who is altogether very 
handfome, would not a polite man rather fay, fhe is handfome 
tout enfemble, than that fhe is handfome upon the whole? 
How much prettier is “the word chemife than the word fmock ! 
I do not wonder, therefore, that men of letters, as well as 
the coxcombs of both fexes, have on fome occafions had re- 
courfe to the French whenever they found a deficiency in theit 
mother tongue. We are unqueftionably indebted to our 
neighbours for a great number of words which have undergone 
fome little alteration ; fuch as, mafquerade, gallantry, coquetry, 
effrontery, chicanery, buffoonery, flattery, treachery, trumpery, 
and many others of the fame nature. It is probable that thefe 
ideas were unknown in England, till they were introduced 
among our /fober anceftors by the French; why elfe fhould 
we borrow the very terms by which thefe ideasare expreffed? I am 
therefore perfuaded that, by thefe philological difquifitions, we 
may trace the origin of our cuftoms, modes, follies, and 
vices; and that, when we know from what country a word 
is derived, we may conclude, that the fcience, fafhion, of 
foible, which it expreffes, is derived from the fame quarter. 
Thus, opera, oratorio, concerto, cantata, fonata, recitative, 
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violino, violoncello, allegro, preflo, piano, and abundance of 
other’ words, are proofs, that operas, fiddles, and finging, 
were derived from Italy. In like manner, fuch words as, 
baftion, redoute, parapet, ravelin, glacis, ragout, fricaffée, blanc 
mange, beuf a-la-mode,' a-la-daube, d-la-royale, &c. are indi- 
cations that we have derived very confiderable improvements 
inthe fortification of our towns and corporations from France. 
But, although it muft be allowed, that we have imported a 
great number of words from France, yet they cannot poffibly 
amount to what that laborious etymologift, Bailey, makes 
them; and, though Johnfon has very judicioufly reduced the 
numbers, yet, if accounts were properly balanced, perhaps 
they would not exceed 2000, 





An Account of a fubterranean Cavern, lately difcovered at Stone- 
| houfe, near Plymouth. 


To the Right Honourable Lord Edgecumbe. 


My Lord, Plymouth-Dock, March 1, 1776. 
TT HAVE the honour of communicating to your lordfhip, 
an account, which I took onthe fpot, of a fubterranean 
cavern, lately difcovered in your lordfhip’s demefns at Stone- 
houfe. The place, at a confiderable extent round, as your 
lordfhip well knows, belonged formerly to the monks; part 
-of-the wall that enclofed their garden is ftill to be feen. The 
cavern was accidentally difcovered, by fome miners, in blow- 
ing up a contiguous rock of marble. The aperture difclofed 
by the explofion was about four feet in diameter, and looked 
‘not unlike a hole bored with an augur. It was covered with 
a broad flat ftone, cemented with lime and fand ; and, twelve 
feet above it, the ground feemed to have been made with 
rubbifh brought thither, for what purpofe I know not, unlefs 
it were for that of concealment. Here, indeed, but here only, 
we faw fome appearance of art and veftige of mafonry. The 
hill itfelf, at the northern fide of which this vault was found, 
confifts, for the moft part, of lime ftone, or rather marble, 
From the mouth of this cave (through which we defcended 
by a ladder) to the firft bafe, or landing place, is 26 feet. 
At this bafe is an opening, bearing N. W. by W. to which 
we have given the name of Tent Cave. It‘refembles a tent 
at its bafe and in its circumference, and ftretches upwards, 
fomewhat pyramidically, to an invifible point. It is, as far 
as we can meafure, about ten feet high, feven broad, twenty- 
twolong. Though there is an opening, which, on account 
Uuua2 of 
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of its narrownefs, we could not well examine, and. in 
probability it has a dangerous flexure. In each fide of this 
Tent Cave is acleft; the right runs horizontally inwards tea 
feet, the left meafures fix by four. The fides of the cave are 
every where deeply and uncouthly -indented, here and. there 
ftrengthened. with ribs, naturally formed, which, placed at 
a due diftance from each other, give fome ideas of fluted piliars 
in old churches, 

In a dire line from this cave, to the oppofite point, is a 
road 30 feet long. The defcent is fteep and rugged, either 
from ftones thrown into it from above, fince the difcovery, 
or from fragments that have fallen off, at different times, from 
different places below. This road is very ftrongly but rude- 
ly arched over, and many holes on both fides are to be feen, 
but, being very narrow, do not admit of remote infpeétion or 
critical {crutiny. ; 

Having fcrambled down this deep defcent, we arrive ata 
natural arch of Gothic-like flruéture, which is four feet from 
fide to fide, and fix feet high. Here fome petrefadtions are 
feen depending. On the right of this arch is an opening like 
a funnel, into which a flender perfon might creep; on the 
left is another correfpondent funnel, the courfe of which is 
oblique, and the end unknown. 

Beyond this Gothic pile isa large fpace, to which the arch 
isan entrance. This fpace, or inner room, (for fo we have 
termed it,) is 11 feet long, 10 broad, 25 high. Its fides have 
many large excavations ; andhere, two columns, which feem 
to be a mafs of petrefactions, project confiderably. On the 
furfaces of thofe pillars below are feen fome fantaftic pro- 
tuberances, and, on the hanging roofs above, fome cryftal 
drops that have been -petrified in their progrefs. Between 
thofe columns is achafm capable of containing three or four 
men. 

” Returning from this room, we perceive, on the left hand, 
an avenue 30 feet long, naturally floored with clay and vaulted, 
with ftone. ‘ It bears S. S. W. and, before we have crept 
though it, we fee a pailage of difficult accefs and dangerous 
inv 
vault 30 feet high near the largeft wall. Oppofite to this 
paflage are two caverns, both on the right hand. The firft 
bears N. W. by W. and, running forward in a ftrait line 
about 20 feet, forms a curve that verges fomewhat to the N.E. 
Here we walk and creep in a winding courfe, from cell to 
cell, till we are ftopped by a well of water, the breadth and 
depth of which are as yet not fully known. This winding 
cavern is three feet wide, in fome parts five feet high, in 
' wis : fome 
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fome eight. Returning to the. avenue we find, adjoining to 
this cavern, but feparated by a large and mafly partition of 
ftone, the fecond cavern running weft; and, by defcending 
gown fome {mall piles of lime-ftone, or rather broken rocks, the 
bottom here being fhelvy flate, or more properly a combination 
of flate and lime-ftone, we difcover another well of water. 
This is the Jargeft, ‘The depth of it is in one place 23 feet, 
the width uncertain. Oppofite to this well, on the left hand, 
by mounting over a {mall ridge of rocks, covered with wet 
and flippery clay, we enter a vault 8 feet broad, 18 long, 30 
high, Here, toward the S. E. a road, not eafy of afcent, 
runs upwatd 72. feet toward the furface of the earth, and fo near 
to it, that the found of the voice, or of a mallet, within, 


~ might be diftin@ly heard without ; in confequence of which, 


avery large opening has been made into it. At the bottom 
of this vault, in a place not readily obferved, is another well 
pf water; the depth of which, on account of its fituation, 
cannot be well fathomed, nor the breadth of it afcertained, 

While the miners were exploring thofe gloomy and gro- 
tefque regions, they were alarmed at a murmuring found 
that feemed to come from the hollows of the cave; and one 
of them, who chanced to be near the largeft well with a 
candle in his hand, faw at that inftane tke water rife about - 
half afoot. This pheenomenon then could not be explained ; 
but now we think that the feveral wells are nearly on a level, 
and that the waters fhape their courfe towards the fea, and 
mix with it in Mill-Bay, at the diftance of four hundred 
and twelve feet. It is not certain whether thofe wells, though 
they lie below the extremity of the lime-ftone, have a mu- 
tual communication or not; but it is highly probable, as 
the bottom of the largeft well is clay and its fides are fhelyy 
flate, that there are fprings; and it is certain that this thelvy 
vein of flate, nearly of the fame kind and colour with fome 
feen at Mount Edgecumbe on the oppofite fhore, is conti- 
hued even to the fea, where two openings at low water have 
been found, through which it is probable the water of the 
great well difcharges itfelf. When the tide rifes, it is pre- 
fumed that the preflure of the fea without retards the courfe 
of the water within; and this may account for the rife and 
fall fo manifeit at different times of founding ; and the fame 
circumftance is obferved alfo in a well near the old French 
prifon, in the environs of Plymouth. 

Each cavern has its arch; each arch is ftrong, and in gene- 
ral curious. The way to the largeft well is, in one part, 
roofed with folid and {mooth ftone, not unlike the arch of 
an oven Noone feemed tobe affehed by the damps till he 

came 
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came hither, and then’ the candles grew dim, and one of the 
inveftigators, as well as myfelf, felt unufual and uneafy fens 
fations. However, fince an opening has been made near the 
arch of the great well, and the air has had a much freer accefs, 
no fuch fymptoms have ‘been perceived. It is very likely 
that the hill itfelf is hollow; fome of the caverns have reci- 
procal communications ; but the clefts are often too narrow 
for accurate infpeCtion or minute enquiry. The water here 
and there is ftill dripping ; and incruftations, ufual in fuch 
grottos, coat the furface of the wall in fome places. There 
are fome whimfical likeneffes, which the pen need not de. 
fcribe nor the pencil delineate. Mr. Cookworthy, of Ply. 
mouth, a very ingenious man, and an excellent chemif, 


“has been fo obliging as to analyze the water of the three 


wells; and has found, by many experiments, that it is very 

foft, and fit for every purpofe. I therefore beg leave to con- 

gratulate your lordfhip on the difcovery of this water, which, 

though there was no want before, cannot fail to be a valuable 

acquifition to your town of Stonehoule; a place very de- 

lightful, and fuperior to moft for the beauty of its profpe&s 

and the arg of its iituation, and, what is ftill better, 

for the goodnefs of the air, as the longevity of the inhabi- 

tants fufficiently evinces. 

I have the honour to be, my lord, 
Your lordfhip’s moft obedient and obliged humble fervant, 

FRANCIS GEACH. 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


Some Account of a remarkable Mummy, difiovered by the Peafants 
of Auvergne, in 1756, and now inthe French King’s Cabinet. 


HIS mummy, fays M. Daubenton, from whom this 

] account is procured, is one of the moft curious fubjeds 
in the royal cabinet, and may be confidered as a mafter-piece 
in the art of embalming. ‘There are two ways in which fub- 
jects of this kind have been commonly prepared. In one of 
thefe the body is dried; and this is to anfwer the purpole 
without any additional procefs’ in the other, the vifcera are 
taken out, and the body is ftuffed, and at the fame time 
covered with a particular compofition. Hence it is that, 
whether we take the embalmed bodies of Egypt, or the dried 
bodies of Africa, there is little or nothing to be difcovered 
with refpeét to the proper ftate of the vifcera, and the fkin 
and ficth retain very little of their natural form and com- 
plexion. 
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plexion. The mummy found by the peafants of Auvergne 
was ina much better condition. The body retained its regu- 
lar form; the flefh had ‘colour and flexibility ; the vifcera 
were entire; and, at firft fight, one would have taken i 
fora body which had been dead only a few days. “ 

It had the appearance of the body of a-young man: was 
well proportioned, except that the head was large and the 
feet fmall. The fkin had thecolour and fupplenefs of a body 
which had been dead only a fhort time; and yet it was brown 
and ftiff upon the face and under the hair. The lower belly 
yielded eafily to the preffure of the hand; all the articulations 
were flexible, except the articulation of the leg with the 
foot. The fingers, on being’doubled, again extended them- 
felves. All the: nails were perfect; the lines upon the joints 
of the fingers, the palms of the hands, and the foles of the | 
feet, were very diftintly to be feen; the bones of the arms 
and of the legs were foft and pliant, thofe of the cranium 
had retained their hardnefs. There was no hair but on the 
hind part of the head, of a chefnut colour, and not more than 
two inches long. . The fkin upon the top of the head had 
been feparated from the cranium, by an incifion, in order to 
introduce fome aromatics, which were there found mixed 
with clay. This mummy had all the teeth; the tongue and 
ears were well preferved; the natural parts entire; the nofe 
was much bruifed: this deformity occafioned a fufpicion that 
the brain had been extracted by the nofe, efpecially as there 
was no appearance on the exterior part of the head that any 
artificial opening had: been made; but it was difcovered, on 
introducing a probe by the noftrils, that the os etmoides had 
not been deftroyed ;-and confequently that it was not poffible 
that the brain could have been drawn out this way, and its place 
fupplied by aromatics. The anus had not the leatt mark of dila- 
tation, fo as to make it probable that the vifcera had been ta- 
ken away through it, in order to the embalming. M. 
Stroppe, who was curious to examine the ftate of the vifcera, 
made an incifion upon the epigaftric region; he forced his 
finger into the cavity of the abdomen: fome of the air iffued 
from the opening; he drew out a portion of the epiploon, 
which was of a good confiftence and of a whitifh colour; he 
took out likewife a part of the inteftines, and diftended them 
with air, but there was no appearance of a future; and it 
was his opinion that they had been embalmed, together with 
the excrements, without paffing through any other prepara- 
tion; there was found only in the jejunum a matter refem- 
bling honey, and which was foluble in water; M. Stroppe 
took this to be fome remains of the excrements ; he introduced 
the 
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the finger into the opening over the region of the ftomach, 


and made the breaft play like a pair of bellows; he difin. 
guithed the diaphragm and all the yifcera to be fupple and 
entire, as in a body recently dead. Thefe parts feemed to be 
impregnated with a compofition lefs folid than that which 
was united with the exterior parts. 

The embalming matter had a moft ftrong and penetrating 
odour ; this the tomb itfelf continued to exhale, even after 
being expofed to the open aif for more than a month ; this odoyy 
was perceivable in every place where the mummy had been depo. 


fited, though it had remained there only for a yery little time, : 


It was pretended, likewife, that it had incommoded the 
peafants of the neighbouring villages. On touching -the 
mummy, or the aromatics, the odour fixed upon the hands 
for feveral hours ; even after they had been wafhed with warm 
water, cau de vie, or vinegar, M. Stroppe faid he could 
not get clear of it by the affitance of {pirits of wine. The 
compofition was fuppofed to confift of pitch and powdered 
aromatics, cinnamon, frankincenfe, meum, and valerian. = 
There were no marks, either on the tomb, or on the mummy 
itfelf, which could point out the age. 
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A moft extraordinary Efcape from the Hydrophobia, in'1759.° 
From the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences at Paris. 


HE chevalier ——, returning from hunting, was bit , 


in the arm by a large maftiff dog; there was no blood 
drawn, for the fkin was not broken; the part was covered 
only with the dog’s flaver; all the patient felt was a flight 
pain, but this went off by the next morning ; even the accident 
was quite forgotten, till; about twenty days after, as he was 
bunting, he grew fo ill as to faint away ; when he recovered 
out of his fainting fit, his fervants told him he made feveral 
wry faces; here he began to fufpect there was fomething 
in the cafe; he however fupped abroad, and did not go to bed 


till about one in the morning; he was fcarce two hours - 


in bed when he raifed the whole houfe by the horrid out, 
cries he made; they found him ftretched on the floor, and 
quite fenfelefs; there could no doubt remain concerning 
the nature of his diforder; the gentleman himfelf knew 
it fo well, that he defired they would tie him; and it is well 
they did; for, in lefs than three hours after, he had a mors 

violent 
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violent fit than at firft ; he was juft recovered out of a fourth 
when the phyfician came; the: gentleman related to him all 
that had happened; he likewife told him that he had given 
orders to prepare a noftrum with which hie had often cured 
his hounds whenever they went tad, iid had even cured 
a young woman of 17, who had been bitten bya mad ox. This 
noftrum confifted of calcined oyfter-fhell powder; balf an 
ounce of this powder is directed to be given in half. a pint - 
of white wine, repeating it in twenty-four hours *. It is 
farther directed to be given as foon‘after the bite as poffible, 
before the patient has had a fit. But, ‘after he has had a fit, 
this fame powder is directed to be made into an omelet, with 
three new-laid eggs; this omelet is to be repeated every 
twelve hours; the patient is not to drink after it, or during 
the time he jis taking it. The gentleman took this nof- 
trum with fome difficulty ; it did.not, however, prevent 
his having four fits im fixteen hours. He always perceived . 
the fitscoming, and would then, with a fuffocated voice, fay 
to thofe prefent, * Withdraw.” His eyes would then turn: 
in his head, and become inflamed ; his face and whole. body 
were convulfed ; he would endeavour to bite every thing 
about him; and would bark like a dog; his mouth filled 
with froth; his voice was hoarfe, and became almoft exe 
tin@y after this fit he always fainted, and then looked like 
acorpfe. When he recovered, he expreffed great uneafinefs, 
fearing he had bit fomebody in his fit. It is, however, pro- 
bable, that this noftrum had in the end the defired effe&; 
otherwife, fo many violent fits muft neceflarily have killed 
the patient; it is true, he’ remained four months, without 
being able to move or walk; but, by drinking the waters 
sf Plombieres, he perfectly recovered the ufe of his 
imbs +. ae ; 
Voit. Xxx . 7 On 


* There is great reafon to believe, that the chief ingredients, 
in the late Mr. Hill of Ormfkirk in Lancathire’s excellent medicine 
for the bi:e of mad animals, are calcined oyfter-thell powder 
-and precipitate. IJtis well known that Mr. H. ufed to employ 
perfons to collect fhells, but for what purpofe never tranfpired, 
It is confidently afferted, thar Mr. H’s noftrum-has, when pro- 
perly applied, never failed of fuccefs; and I am informed there 
ds a late inftance of its producing the withed-for effet, after the 
commencement of the hydrophobia. 

+ The fubtilty of the virus of a mad-dog is very furprifing : 
Czl. Aurelianus affures us, his very breath is fufficient to commu- 
micate the infeétion, 1. iii. c. 11. Jo. Pierus fays, that a furs 
geon, upon diffecting a mad-dog, was infected by the very vapour 
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- Affeéius, quos Deus animis noftris indidit, ut fint tanquam oe, 
imuli ad bonéftas a€tiones. Nossius de Rhet. abe 
iy HERE is not in. the whole compofition of man a more real 
i curious and noble contrivance difplayed, than is vifible ath 
i ‘ in the conftruétion and intention of the paffions. The wifdom inf 
i) that is confpicuous in this part of his mechanifm, and the in- me 
) conceivable connexion of the foul and body, with the manner the 
of their reciprocal action on each other, proclaim the hand int 
}) that made him divine. The fubje& of thefe paffions has been per 
| perhaps as much canvaffed as any part of philofophy, and the | ner 
i application of them more perverted than any of the endowments am 
| of nature. 1 Te 
1) Ignorant of their ufe, the proud apathift, prefuming to refine 8 i 
upon nature, judges a total extinCtion of them the bufinefs of thi 
i life, and manufaétures virtues out of a rock, valuableonly for — are 
their toughnefs. Taking on himfelf the tafk of mending one 
H\ of his greateft defigns, he tacitly pronounces himfelf wife? co 
i, than its Author, like the giants of old, waging war with — ar 
heaven : * and, as if the Greams of one alone were not fufficient, th 
I he ereéts the ftoic fchool, and has his difciples. wl 
Struck with the abfurdity of apathifm, the fenfualift rune * 
into the oppofite error, and, fhunning the gulph of Charybdis, af 
i unwarily fplits on the rock of Scylla. Extremes ever border on fai 
| each other ; and one abfurdity is feldom feen without a thoufand by 
| in itstrain, The abolition of error oft refembles the amputa- fo 
tion of Hydra’s heads :—Becaufe the Stoic rejects the paffions, : 
the | ai 
that exhaled from the body. And Palmarus affures us, that the 3 
very breath, or kiffing a perfon that was mad, would communi- h 
cate the infection: he relates the hiftory of a peafant that was , 
. mad; when he was dying, he earneftly requefted he might be pers « 
mitted to take leave of his children; he no fooner Fiffed em Pp 
than he died quite fuffocated ; thefe were inftantly infeéted, and al 
died, feven days after, mad, like their father. Mathiolus, Obf. 86, - fe 
fays, he knew two perfons who were infected by the flaver of 2 mad 
( dog, though they were no way wounded or bit by him. And b 
} Mattheus de Gradib. knew a man that became mad by putting tl 
his hand into a mad dog’s mouth, though the dog neither bit or b 
| hurt him. ae 
| 
* In hoc fumus fapientes, quod naturam, optimam ducem, : 
tanquam deum, fequimur, eique paremus. —— Quid enim ef t 
aliud, gigantum more bellare cum diis, nifi natura repugnare? 1 
Cicero de fen. 
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the Epicurean preaches up the inordinate indulgence of them 
as the fovereign good, equally to the prejudice of his much- 
abufed converts, and equally in repugnance to the dictates of 
reafon. 

That the paffions are intended for wife purpofes, we may 
infer from their univerfality in the animal world. In fome 
men they are weaker than in others, but no one is without 
them. Reafon, and moderation the offspring of reafon, are 
intrufted with the regulation of them; and, as far as they 
perform their office, the paflions are harmlefs, ufeful, and 
neceflary. Without them there would bea general ftagnation, 
and by their impulfe all the wheels of aétion are fet in motion. 
To fuppofe them not intended for ufe in the animal ceconomy 
is a dodtrine as little confonant with reafon as that of Lucretius, 
that the eyes were not made to fee, or theears to hear. They 
are the fources of pleafure, as-well as the fources of action. - 

Authors deal much in fimile, and fimiles are ufeful. The 
comparifon of the paffions to the gale that wafts the fhip along, 
or to the horfes that draw the chariot, is apt and ftriking, and 
the precept conveyed in it ever feafonable and new. The fhip 
will not advance without a gentle gale to generate its motion, 
and a rude and ungovernable ftorm will overfer it. The 
affiftance of the fkilful navigator is requifite, to regulate the 
fails and proportion them to the violence or gentlenefs of the 
wind. Man isa fhip; his paffions are his gale, and his rea- 
fon is his pilot. Without his paffions he will not move, and, 
without his reafon to command them, he will be loft in his 
career——~Again; The chariot is ufelefs if bereft of the horfes 
aid; and, without a charioteer to dire€t and curb them, they 
would ftray and be loft in their courfe. Man is a chariot: 
diveft him of his paffions, and his wheels are at reft: they are 
his horfes, and he wants their labour. ‘Take away his reafon, 
and he lofes his charioteer: reafon is his charioteer, and his 
paffions need its command.——But let us review the principal 
affections, and feparately {peak of their qualifications and de- 
fects. As merit demands, wewill begin with the nobleft of them; 

Pity for the miferies of others. But Shakefpear has lived. 
before us, and told us, in the genuine language of nature, 
that ** it defcends, like rain, from heaven, upon the fpot 
beneath. It is twice bleft: it blefleth him that gives and 
him that takes.” It is the moft difinterefted of all principles, 
and therefore the moft commendable. The breait that is 
warmed by it partakes of divinity. The exercife of pity is 
the agency of the Deity by man, his fubftitute, to equalize and 
level the conditions of men, the fympathetic foul taking a 
thare of anothers ills, as though it were a moiety of his burden, 

. Xxx 2 ; phe 
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‘The participation ofevil by pity divides the pain, nor fuffers 
an individual to be overborne. Pity is of more price than all 
the other virtues. One fingle tear fhed on affliction is a liquid 
pearl of ineftimable value; and he, that cannot feel for 
another, is, by the juftice of nature, a ftranger to the pleafure 
that awaits ripary 3 compaffion. As cruelty is the’ apex ‘of 
vice, pity is the fummit of virtue; and the foil where pity 
grows is a nurfery for every worthy principle.——If there be 
paffions whofe dictates aretoo much attended to, pity is not 
one of them: it needs lefs the difcipline‘of reafon'than other 
affe&tions. It is always meritorious, and feldom offends. 

It were treafon againft the majefty of Venus not to range 





the paffion of Love next in order. This is an amiable paffion, . 


as it is acompofition of benévolerice and friendfhip, | feaforied 
with a fenfation very affettuofo, which its votaries atone’ can 
feel. The breaft that is incapable of it is not a bed for thé 
virtues: they require a generous warmth to produce them, 
Love (genuine ‘and fuccefsful love) is perhaps the fourcé 
whence flows the greateft' delight human nature is fufceptible 


of: it is the feaft of the mind as well as of the fenfes. The 


Author of nature has wifely ordered that the increafe of ‘the 
human race (that fecond creation) fhould arife from the moft 
enchanting paffion he has implanted inman. But, as the’ 
faireft lowers that blow, as the fineft works of art, ste mioft' 


expofed to the injury of a fpoiler, love, which is capable of | 


producing the moft genuine joy, is often the parent of as in- 
fupportable pain. The effects of itare warily to be fhunned 
where a profpect of fuccefs is cruelly denied. —_If reafon affents,’ 
{natch the golden opportunity: if reafon fays, Forbear; fly 
the infidious fyzen, ere it be too late. Retreat on the firt 
alarm. When love has feized its pofleffion, it will not.be dif-' 
poffeiied ; and, like an imperious tyrant, it knows not con- 


troul. Itis a paffion wild and tumultuousas the fea, and will” 
not lend an ear to reafon, whofe voice is gentle, and heard only: 


in a calm. my 
Fear is indeed of ignoble birth; but it is more neceflary 


tothe animal ceconomy than the moft generous affections. 
Fear is the alarm-drum that apprizes us of danger, and bids. 
us retreat intime. Fear in moderation is a friendly guard. 
By the warning it gives, it not only guards ourfelves from 
harm, but may even fuggeft a kind concern for the welfare of’ 
another: in either view we are indebted to its influence. But™ 


immodcrate fear isa cruel tyrant, and it is mifery in the ex- 
treme to bea flave to it. When it unreafonably and con- 
tinually alarms, it isa difeafe of the mind, and realizes evils 


tliat are only ideal. Ifthe pain of apprehenfion be equal to 


the 
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» the Rarm'we dread, it differs not which we embrace: the 


fuffering is, in degree, the fame. Buta feverer charge than 
thishas been brought -againft unbounded fear, as frequentiy 
the origin of crimes. Inftances are recorded where it has 
infpired’ with cruelty and rancour. As fuch the emperot 
‘Tiberius is reprefented; whofe cowardly apprehenfions would 
incite him to the meaneft and moft unprincely acts of cruelty: 
To his imaginary dangers he would readily have ‘facrificed the 
lives of all his fubjeQs. ; 
- Revence is a paffion that deferves to be well underftood; 
and the fubje&t of caution, . Anger, like fire, is dreadful when 
it predominates, and tolerable only when under command. 
The caufe that gives birth’to revenge is injury, or a fuppofition 
of injury. A real injury received, the fpirit of revenge will 
fay, is ajuft caufe fora requital, and the very laws imply the 
fame, which are only a public revenge for injury, judicial 
punifhment being a law of fociety, and private requital a law 
6f nature: and it muft be granted that it is not an unreafonable, 
but a natural, paffion. It needs,: however, the rein rather 
thanthe fpur. But in this conteft'we will call in reafon for 
dur counfel. Let it be-obferved, that, though the injured per- 
fon has a right to demand fatisfation, he may ‘yet remit’ his 
claim-as‘a debt, and abfolve the offender; and the remiffion, 
which in an ordinary inftance'is no breach of duty, may rife 
into an act of generofity, and become a virtue. That it is. 
in moft cafes better to drop our refentment, may be concluded 
from thefe confiderations: The affront offered may be un- 
defigned ; it may arife from an error or weaknefs’; or the 
offender may have been fufficiently punifhed for it in his own 
tind on a cool reflexion.* On any of which fuppofitions the 
filing of refentment ig a noble facrifice offered at the fhrine 
of Virtue. It was delicately faid, that the injurious are more 


the objeéts of pity than thofe who- fuffer their wrongs. — A fen- 


timent fometimes literally true, and always worthy an elevated’ 
mind, which can, in compaffion to human frailty, overlook’ 
the infolence of injury. He that has fuch a fhare of meeknefs 
in his complexion, as to at in conformity with this fentiment, 
will at leaft have a pleafing fatisfa&tion in a retrofpe@ view of 
his own generofity, and efcape that remorfe, which, -as the 
fcourge of a fiend,  chaftifes the vindi€tive mind. To avoid 
the charge of rank Stoicifin, I will notwithftanding. make’ 

fome 


, Cur tamen hos tu 
Evafiffe putes, quos, diri confcia facti, 
Mens habet attonitos, et furdo verbere cedit, 
Occultum quatiente animo tortore flagellum? 
; Juv. fat. Xilie 
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fome. little ‘conceffion to the contrary opinion. IF revenge jg 
fometimes proper, it is when the injurious foe triumphs in or 
sepeats his wrongs. It is then a falutary corre&tion, which 
may awaken him to a fenfe of his injuftice, as well as fecure 
the fufferer from future attack: and in fome fuch cafes it ig 
an omiffion of pernicious tendency, as well as. a mark of 
meannefs,. to {wallow refentment. i 

_ Envy is the baftard fifter of EmuLation, whofe place:it 
frequently ufurps, and the paffion of alittle mind. To diflike 
real excellence is injuftice and folly; falfely-imagined excel- 
Jence calls for pity. Genuine envy is a compound of maleyo- 
Jence and meannefs, and therefore the object of (corn. The 
envious are ill-natured, or the profperity of another vgpuld not 
give them pain. They are mean in fpirit, as their envy is.a 
tacit confeffion of fuperiority in their rivals. * As Nature has 
allowed us the ufe of reafon, in combination with, the paffions, 
we will not fo far difhonour her as to fuppofe her the champion 
of this bafe principle in all its littlenefs. Mere envy. deprefles 
and waftes its fubje& : emulation diftends the breaft and ex- 
alts its votaries. It follows, then, that envy, fhould. be, 
banifhed from the heart, as the impoftor that would reprefent, 
emulation, that laudable fpring of generous actions. . Be it, 
neverthelefs, obferved, as a confequence of human weaknels, 
that an inordinate defire of excelling may become, in a fmall 
degree, criminal, without any admixture of pining envy, 
Thofe who are too fond of themfelves are found guilty. of 
injuftice to others. It is areceived opinion concerning mifers, 
that they are fcarcely honeft. If we apply this remark, more, 
extenfively, tothofe who are felfith in other refpects, the ine, 
ference is equally proper. So that a defire of excelling, how-, 
ever commendable in itfelf, may overleap due bounds, as_ well, 
as the other paffions. In promoting our own caufe, we ought, 
to render juftice to that of others. Were this always the cafe,, 
the world would be happier than it. is, as the rage for pre-. 
eminence is to many a principal caufe of difcontent. 


GruieF is a very. tender affection of the foul, and bears. 


about it a dignity that infpires with awe. Mifery is facred,, 
It is confidered as the bufinefs of a philofopher to account for, 
every thing, whether he is able or not, and it is the humour, 
of many todo fo. In compliance with this, reigning tafte we, 
will obferve, that this paffion feems intended for the fame, 
office to the mind which pain performs for the body, and that 
they both fubferve'a purpofe, however unpleafantly. Were it 
not for pain, we fhould be too caréléfs of providing againtt 
injuries fubverfive of our welfare and exiftence. The rankling 


* Qui invidet minor eft. Putin. epift. 
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of a wound is a powerful call to apply its cure: the pangs of 
rief are the fpurs and warnings of the mind to avoid thofe 
evils that give it birth—-But, whether this fenfation be deemed 


- feryiceable, or not, to the human ceconomy, it is derived by 


a natural confequence from the benevolent affections of love 
and friendfhip, and is their mournful orphan, Where exifts a 
fenfibility of pleafure, by the influence of flubborn neceffity, 
mutt likewife exift a fenfibility of pain. Grief is the privation 
of joy, embittered by a comparifon, made in the mind, of a 
refent unhappy fituation with a former agreeable ftate, and 
infeparably attends the lofs of what engaged the affections. 
‘We cannot be too diligent in difpelling its gloom, as immo- 
derate forrow is dangerous, as well as fruitlefs, in its confe- 
quences. 

There are other. fubordinate and collateral branches of 
pafiion, which are fome of them reducible to, and dependent 
on, the above leading and primary affections; but we will 
content ourfelves with furveying thefe in this curfory manner, 
as fuficiently anfwering the purpofe in view, of flightly 
repeating the beauties of this curious machinery, and hinting 
that, though they are all of them intended for the private 
purpofes of pleafure or neceffity, at certain times, they are yet 
to join in the chorus of a concert conduéted by benevolence. 

But alas! in fpite of all this fine reafoning, notwithftandin 
this airy and plaufible fcheme, men will proceed in their chofen 
track, and Mr, Preceptor preaches almoft in vain ; fuch is the 
influence of the demon Arimanius: but though their natural 
tempers predominate in mens ations, that is no reafon for 
fufpending the office of a moralift. It is the part of a good 
reafoner to change the reigning humour by his reafonings, and 
convert it to the purpofes of virtue and propriety. Studious 
men are different in their manners from others, and it is read- 
ing and reflexion that occafion this metamorphofis, though it 
be not always for the better. 

I may poffibly be thought, by regular and cautious men, 
to infift too much on the utility of the paffions; but they are 
recommended in combination with refleGtion. Be it remem- 
bered, that reafon, the great boaft of man, is fordidly felfith 
when the breaft is untinctured with generofity ; and generofity 
is feated in the nobler paffions; the proper conduct of which” 
conftitutes the bafis of morality. 

In fact, if we would purfue the fubje& clofely and urge it 
quitehome, fince felf-love has fo unlimited a fhare in human 
actions, it is the peculiar province of kings and governors (and 
even of the fubject, as far as it iics within his fphere) to feek 
out and reward merit, wherever it is to be found, and to fofter 

the 
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thefeeds of virtue. If men in general always have acted, an 
always will a&t, from motives of intereft, Prudence woul 
take them by this foible and avail herfelf of it, by making 
their intereft and their duty the fame. The upright mag 


fhould be the friend of the prince, becaufe he is the friend of 
mankind. He fhould fhower his favours on a fruitful foil, and. 


not wafte them on the fand or on a river ; court men for their 
virtue, and not for theix rank, and banith vice from his pre. 
fence and proteétion.: His kingdom would then reap the harvet 


of his munificence, and revere hisnod. Virtue as‘infeparably _ 


follows its reward as heat the fire. 





Some Account of the Manners, Cuftoms, Religion, &c. of the : 


Cherokees. Extraé&ed from the Memoirs of Lieut Hen. Tim- 


berlake, who accompanied the three Cherokee Indians to Englanj 


in the Year 1762. 


HE Cherokees are of a middle ftature, of an olive colour, 
though generally painted, and their fkins ftained with 


gun-powder _pricked into it in very pretty figures. The hair » 


of their head is fhaved, though many of the old people have 
it plucked out by the roots, except a patch on the hinder 
part of the head, about twice the bignefs of a crown piece, 
which is ornamented with beads, feathers, wampum, ftained 
deers hair, and fuch like baubles. The ears are flit, and 
ftretched to an enormous fize, putting the perfon who under- 
goes the operation to incredible pain, being unable to lie on 
- either fide for near forty days: to remedy this, they generally 

flit but one ata time; fo foon as the patient can bear it, they 
are wound round with wire to expand them, and are adorned 
_ with filver pendants and rings, which they likewife wear at 
the nofe. This cuftom does not belong originally to the 


Cherokees, but was taken by them from the Shawnefe, or” 


other northern nations. 

They that can afford it wear a collar of wampum, which 
are beads cut out of clam-fhells, a filver breaft-plate, and 
_ bracelets on their arms and wrifts of the fame metal, a bit 
of cloth round their middle, a fhirt of the Englith make, 
a fort of cloth-boots, and mockafons, which are fhoes of 3 
make peculiar to the Americans, ornamented with porcupine- 
quills ; a large mantle, or match-coat, thrown over all,, com- 


pletes their drefs at home; but when they go to war they | 


leave their trinkets behind them, and the mere neceflaries ferve 
them, . ee 
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The women wear the hair of their head, which is fo lon 
that it generally reaches to the middle of ‘their legs, and 
fometimes to the ground, clubbed, and ornamented: with 
ribbons of various colours; but, except their .eye-brows, 
‘pluck itfrom ali other parts.of the body. The reft- of their 
sdrefs is now become very much like the European ; and indeed 
that of the men is greatly altered. The old people ftill re- 
member and praife the ancient days, before they were acquainted 
with the whites, when they had-but little ‘drefs except a bit of 
Akin about their middles, mockafons, a mantle of buffalo-fkin 
for the winter, and a lighter one of feathers forthe fummer. 
‘The women, particularly the half-breed, are remarkably well 
featured; and bothmen and women are ftrait and well-built 
~with fmall-hands and feet. ’ 

The warlike arms, ufed by the Cherokees; are guns, bows 
‘and . arrows, darts, {calping-knives, and tommakawkes, 
which are hatchets ; the hammer part of which being made 
hollow, and a fmall hole running from thence along the 
fhank, terminated by a fmal) brafs tube for the mouth, makes 
acomplete pipe. There are various ways of making thefe, 
jaccording to the country or fancy of the purchafer, being all 
made by Europeans; fome have a long fpear at top, and tome 
different conveniences on each fide. This is one of their 
smoft ufeful pieces of field-furniture, ferving all the offices 
of hatchet, pipe, and fword; neither are the Indians lefs 
expert at throwing it than in ufing it near, but will ‘kill at 
ia. confiderable diftance. 

They are of avery gentle and amicable difpofition to thofe 
‘they think. their-friends ; but as implacable in theirenmity, - . 
their revenge being only completed in the intire deftruction 
of their enemies. They were pretty hofpitable to all white 
ftrangers till the Europeans encouraged them to fcalp ; but 
the great reward offered has led them often fince to commit 
as great barbariticson us, as they formerly only treated their 
moft inveterate enemies with. ‘They are very hardy, bearing 


-heat, cold, hunger, and thirit, in a furprizing manner; and 


yet no people are given to more excefs in eating and drinking, 


- ‘when it is conveniently in their power. The follies, nay, 


mifchief, they commit when inebriated, are intirely laid to 
the liquor; and no one will revenge an injury (murder ex- 
cepted) received from one who is no more himfelf. They 
care not lefs. addi@ted to gaming than drinking, and will even 
lofe their fhirt off their back, rather than give over play, when 
Juck runs againft them. 

Vou. Ik. Yyy They 
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They are extremely proud, defpifing the lower clafs of ‘the 
Europeans ; and, in fome athletic diverfions I was once 
fent at. they refufed to match or hold conference with an 
but officers. : 

They are particularly careful of the fuperannuated, but 
.are not fo till of a great age; of which Oftenaco’s mother 
is aninftance; Oftenaco is about fixty years of age, and the 
youngeft of four ; “ his mother ftill continues her laborious 
tafks, and has yet ftrength enough to carry 200 weight of wood 
on her back near a couple of miles. Some of them live to 
near 150 years old, ! 

They have many of them a good uncultivated genius, and 
are fond of {peaking well, as that paves the way to power in 
their councils. Their language is not unpleafant, but vaftly 
afpitated, and the accents fo many and various, you would 
often imagine them finging in their common difcourfe. As 
the ideas of the Cherokees are fo few, I cannot fay much for 
the copioufnefs of their language. 

They feldom turn their eyes on the perfon they fpeak of, 
or addrefs themfelves to, and are always fufpicious when. peo- 
ple’s eyes are fixed upon them. They fpeak fo low, except 
in council, that they are often obliged to repeat what they 
were faying; yet, fhould a perfon talk to any of them above 
their common pitch, they would immediately afk him, if he 
thought they were deaf. 

They have likewife a fort of loofe poetry, as.the war-fongs, 
love-fongs, &c. Of the latter, many contain no more than 
that the young man loves the young woman, and will be un- 
eafy, according to their own exprefiion, if he does not obtain 
her. 

Both the ideas and verfe are very loofe in the original, and 
they are fet to as loofe mufic, many compofing both tunes 
and fong off-hand according to the occafion ; though fome 
tunes, efpecially thofe taken from the northern Indians, are 
extremely pretty, and very like the Scotch. 
. The Sevan being ail foldiers, mechanifm can make bu 
little progrefs ; befides this, they labour under the difadvan- 
tage of having neitner proper tools, or perfons to teach the 
ufe of thofe they have: thus, for want of faws, they ate 
obliged to cut a large tree on each fide, with great labour, 


-to make a very clumfy board; whereas, a pair of fawyers 


would divide the fame tree into eight or ten in much lefs time: 
confidering this difadvantage, their modern houfes are tole- 
rably well built, A number of thick pofts is fixed in the 
ground, according to the plan and dimenfions of the houfe, 
which rarely exceeds fixteen feet in breadth, on account of 
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the roofing, but often extends to fixty or feventy in length, 
befide the little hot-houfe. Between each of thefe pofts is 
placed a fmaller one, and the whole wattled with twigs, like 
abafket, which is then covered with clay, very fmooth, and 
fometimes white-wafhed. Inftead of tiles, they cover them 
with narrow boards. Some of thefe houfes are two ftories 
high, tolerably pretty and capacious; but moft of. them 
very inconvenient for want of chimneys, a fmall hole being 
all the vent affigned in many for the fmoke to get out at. 

_ Their canoes are the next.work of any confequence; they 
are generally made of a large pine or poplar, from thirty to 
forty feet long, and about two broad, with flat bottoms and 
fides, and both ends alike; the Indians hollow them now 
with tools they get from the Europeans, but formerly did it 
byfire. They are capable of carrying about fifteen or twenty 
men, are very light, and can, by the Indians, fo great is 
their fkiJl in managing them, be forced up a very ftrong cur- 
rent, particularly the bark canoes ; but thefe are feldom ufed 
but by the northern Indians. y 

They have of late many tools among them ;. and, with a 
little inftru€lion, would foon become proficients in the ufe 
of them, being great imitators of any thing they fee done; 
and the curious manner in which they drefs fkins, point ar- 
rows, make earthen veffels, and bafket work, are proofs of 
their ingenuity, pofleffing them a long time before the arrival 
of Europeans among them. Their method of pointing arrows 
is as follows :- cutting a piece of thin brafs, copper, bone, or 
the fcales of a particular fifh, into a point with two beards, 
or fome into an acute triangle, they fplit a little of their arrow; 
which is generally of reeds; into this they put the point, 
winding fome deers finew round the arrow, and through a 
little hole they make in the head; then they moiften the finew 
with their fpittle, which, when dry, remains faft glewed, 
nor ever untwifts. Their bows are of feveral forts of wood, 
dipped in bear’s oil and feafoned before the fire, and twifted 
bear’s-gut for the ftring. 1 

They have two forts of clay, red and white, with both 
which they make excellent veflels, fome of which will ftand | 
the greateft heat. They have how learnt to few, and the 
men, as well asthe women, likewife, make very pretty belts, 
and collars of beads and wampum, alfo belts and garters of 
worfted. In arts, however, as in war, they are much ex- 
celled by their northern neighbours. 

The chief trade is with thofe Europeans, with whom they 
are in alliance, in hides, furs, &c. which they barter by the 
pound for all other goods; by that means fupplying the de- 
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ficiency of money. But no proportion is kept to their value; 


_ what coft two fhillings, in England, and what coft two pence, 


are often fold at the fame price; befides that, no attention 
is paid to the goodnefs, and a knife of the beft temper and 
workmanthip will only fell for the fame price as an ordinary 
one ; the réafon of this is that, in the beginning of the com. 
merce, the Indians, finding themfelves greatly impofed upon, 
fixed a price on each article, according to their own judges 
ment ; powder, balls, and feveral other goods, are by this 
means fet fo low, that few people would bring them, but 
that the Indians refufe to trade with any perfon who has not 
brought a proportionable quantity ; and the traders are cau- 


tious .of lofing a trade in which 5 or 600 per cent, in many. 


articles, recompenfes their lofs in thefe. 

As for religion, every one is at liberty to think for him- 
felf; whence flows a diverfity of opinions amongf thofe that 
do think, but the major part do not give themfelves that 
trouble. They generally concur, however, in the belief 
of one fuperior Being, who made them, and governs all 
things, andaretherefore never difcontented at any misfortune, 
becaufe, they fay, the Man above would have it fo. 

They have few religious ceremonies or ftated times of gee 
neral worfhip: the green corn dance feems to be the principal, 
which is, as I have been told, performed in a very folemn 
manner, ina large fquare, before the town- houfe door: the 
motion here is very flow, and the fong, in which they offer 
thanks to God for the corn he has fent them, far from un; 
pleafing. There is no kind of rites or ceremonies at marriage, 
courtfhip and all being concluded in half an hour, without 
any other celebration, and is as little binding as ceremonious; 
for, though many laft till death, efpecially when there are 
children, it is common for a perfon to change three or.four 
times a year. Notwithftanding this, the Indian women gave 
lately a proof of fidelity, not to be equalled by politer ladies 
bound by all the facred ties of marriage. 

When they part, the children go with, and are provided 
for by, the mother. As foon as achild is born, which is 
generally without help, it is dipped into cold water, and 
wafhed, which is repeated every morning for two years afters 
ward, by which the children acquire fuch ftrength, that no 
ricketty or deformed are found amongft them. When the 
woman recovers, which is at lateft in three days, fhe carries 
it herfelf to the river to wafh it; but, though three days is 
the longeft time of their illnefs, a great number of them are 
not fo many hours; nay, I have known a woman, delivered 
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py: the fide of a river, wath her child, and come with it ia 
one hand, and a gourd full of water in the other. 

They feldom bury their dead, but throw them into a river; 
yet, if any white man will bury them, he is generally reward- 
ed with a blanket, befides what he takes from the corpfe, 


. thedead, having commonly their guns, tommahawkes,_ powder, 


lead, filver-ware, wampum, and a little tobacco, buried with 
them; and the perfons who bring the corpfe to the place of 
burial immediately leave it, and he is at liberty to difpofe of 
all as he pleafes, but muft take care never to be found out, 
as nothing belonging to the dead is kept, but every thing 
at his deceafe deftroyed, except thefe articles, which are 
deftined to accompany him to the other world; it is reckoned, 
therefore, the worft of thefts; yet there is no punifhment 
for this or any other crime, murder excepted, which is more 
properly revenged than punifhed. 

This cuftom was probably introduced to prevent avarice ; 
and, by preventing hereditary acquifitions, make merit the 
folemeans of acquiring power, honour, and riches: the in- 
ventor, however, had too great a knowledge of the human 
mind, and our propenfity to poffefs, not to fee that a fuperior 
paflion muft intercede ; he therefore wifely made it a religious 
ceremony ; that fuperftition, the ftrongeft paffion of the. ig- 
norant, might check avarice, and keep it in the bounds he 
had prefcribed. It is not known from whence it came, but 
it is of great antiquity, and not only general over all North 
America, but in many parts of Afia. On this account the 
-wives generally have feparate property, that no inconvenience 
may arife from death or feparation. 


[To be continued. | 





Corylas and Ifmena: A paftoral Tale. 


N that happy age, when tending their flocks was the only 
I bufinefs of mankind, and love the only fource of their care ; 
when Arcadian plains bloomed with an eternal ipring, and 
the feathered choirs, with their tuneful notes, accompanied the 
amorous {trains with which love-fick fhepherds made the groves 
sefound from mofning till night ; Corylas, who furpafled all 
the fwains in manly grace, told his foft tale to Ifmena, wha 
was not to be equalled by any of the nymphs in beauty. But 
lovers, even in the golden age, were not entirely free from 
thofe inquietudes to which they are now fubject; though, in 
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all _thofe dire ingredients with which the cup of love jg 


poifoned in thefe degenerate times, had not been known to ° 


mix with the higheft and moft exquifite enjoyment of life, 
Such cruel emotions were then .never felt by human breafts; 
but a gentle ftirring of the paffions even then kept the ming 
from contracting a liftlefs languor, and prevented its fires from 
drooping, Though the paflion of Corylas and Ifmena was 
mutual, it was on both fides attended with fome fcruples and 
uneafineis, They were not yet poflefling and poffefled ; and 
therefore it does not feem furprifing that their felicity was not 
yet at its height. 

Corylas, though beloved by Ifmena, and though the gave 
him daily proofs of her paffion, was not fatisfied of his haps 
pinefs, as he had never obtained an exprefs acknowledgement 
from her; and Ifmena, though fhe diftinguifhed Corylas 
amongft all the fwains of the neighbourhood, could not prevail 
upon herfelf to own her paffon, as fhe looked upon love as 
fomething dangerous, and to be avoided. — 

One day, at the clofe of the evening, when the weftern 
ikies reflected the rays of ruddy Phoebus, Corylas found means 


to engage Ifmena in a private converfation. on the banks of a 


limpid rill, whilft over-fhadowing lime-trees formed a canopy 
over the lovers heads. The fwain began, as ufual, by com- 
plaining of flighted love, when the nymph, in order to en- 
courage him, delivered herfelf as follows: ‘* Corylas, leave 
off thefe inceffant complaints and murmurs, reft fatisfied with 
regard to my fentiments toward you; whatever you do is en- 
dowed with a power to pleafeme: I hear, with tranfport, the 


airs you fing; I carefully preferve the flowers you prefent me _ 


with ;. when, on the beach’s bark you write my name, it is 
with the utmoft delight I contemplate it, yet not through 
felf-love, but becaufe it brings your idea to my mind. After 
fuch a declaration, can you any longer doubt of your happinefs? 
but, whatever my fentiments may be with regard to you, love 
muft have no fharein them. It is too dangerous a paffion, and 
I fthould think it the higheft imprudence to indulge it, be the 
object never fo deferving. ‘ 


‘¢ ‘Though I will not promife to love you, I will promife you 


a friendfhip more tender than the love you require of me: we 
will pafs whole days in parsing converfation ; your flock fhall 
be as dear to me as my own. If for me you pluck the firft 


fruits your trees produce, I will prefent you with thofe flowers 
I delight in; our friendfhip will bear fome refemblance to 
Jove, but let us carefully avoid that dangerous paffion.” ‘* Good 
heavens! replied the fwain, is it thus you recompenfe the 
ardour of my love? fhall I then enjoy no preference to by 
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rivals?. You will be pleafed equally with their fongs, and 


afford them the fame friendfhip. with which you promife to 
foothe my cares. I know your complaifance ; you will behave 
to them with that fweetnefs of temper which enchants me; 
you will lavifh on them thofe lively graces, and thofe be- 


witching {miles, which fhould be denied to every other fwain,” 
«© No, no, anfwered fhe, Ifmena will never defire to appear 
beautiful to any eyes but yours. Thofe attractions which you 
afcribe to me, thofe obliging fmiles, fhal] be referved for you. 
The fongs of your rivals, though filled with the name of 
Ifmena, will be heard by me with conftraint and reluctance : 
you fhall be perfectly fatished with my feverity to them, but 
difpenfe with my entering into a love-engagement. It is at- 
tended with too mucn danger.” 

. & Then, replied he, it will be my lot to have fome flight 
advantage over my rivals: you are fenfible their hearts are lefs 
devoted to you, and for that reafon you give me the preference. 
Itis what any one elfe would have done; but you will not find 
my abfence tedious, every amufement wil! fufficiently contole 
you for it, and you will find it eafy to pafs the day without 
me.” ‘* Either you do not know me, or elfe, faid fhe, ten- 
derly, you affect not to know me ;- believe me, Corylas, I am 
not poflefied of the happy infenfibility to regret fo little what 
is dear to me; you departed hence at harveft, and did not 
every one perceive my inquietude? The jealous Doris, in 
order to reproach me with it, came in queft of me amongft a 
croud of fhepherds: how lively was the refentment which 
animated me again{ft her? You have been made acquainted 
with it; then do me the juftice to own [ am fenfible that the 
time of abfence is hard to be borne. But love is a dangerous 
paffion, Corylas, let us endeavour to keep clear of it.” 

Ifmena, though in love, could not fay more ; but fomething 
was ftill wanting tothe happinefs of Corylas; he thought his 
blifs imperfect till he could obtain an exprefs declaration from 
thenymph. Itistrue, what fhe had faid almoft exceeded his 
hopes; but ftill he was not fatisfied. In order, therefore, to 
obtain what was refufed him, he had recourfe to an innocent 
ftratagem. ** Ifmena, faid he, I will obey you, and, from 
henceforward, fpeak no more of love; and, fince friendfhip is 
not incompatible with your repofe, my heart fhall confine 
itfelf to friendfhip. , Doris offers to receive me as a lover; her 
eyes have a thoufand times faid to me, Corylas, quit Ifmena: 
but fhe then called upon me in vain, I then loved Iimena with 
the moft faithful paflion. Now I will transfer to Doris this 
paflion, which you reject, and referve for you the moft tender 
and conftant friendfhip.” Corylas hereupon quitted lfmena, 
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and for fome time paid counterfeit addreffes to Doris. ” Tfmena, 
being thus forfaken, was feized with a-deep affliction, ' which 
fhe vainly ftrove to conceal. Her inward concern was vifible 


to all the thepherds and thepherdeffes of Arcadia; and they dij | 


not find it difficult to guefs at the caufe from whence it. 
ceeded. The nymph, having for feme time pined in fecret, 
chanced one evening to repair, mufing and penfive, to’, 
myrtle-grove. There, overwhelmed with melancholy, the fa 
down upon the verdant turf, and gave herfelf up to 
refle&tions., Soon after Corylas prefented himfelf before her 
» and fhe ran to him in a rapturous ecftafy of love.. +* Qo. 
rylas, faid fhe, addreffing herfelf to her lover, and ftriving » 
conceal .her fecret tranfport at beholding him, we fhould baw 
fhunned love, and it would have been better for us both not > 


havé engaged in it. But, fince friendfhip feems too @ol@for | 


you ; finceyou are infenfible to any other paffion butdove; 
fince your heart is to be acquired. at no other price ; 1’ll ven. 
ture to Jove ; but, quit Doris.” The fwain, tranfported with 
joy at the fuccefs of his ftratagem, protefted his heart had been 
always true to Ifmena; and that he would for ever devote him. 
felf to her, and her alone, oe 
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ANY nice obfervations have been made on the titles iof 
the Pfalms, but attended with the greateft uncertainty. 
Later eaftern cuftoms, refpeCting the titles of books and 
poems, may perhaps give a little more determinatenefs to'thefe 
mares but great precifion and pofitivenefs muft not be'ex 
ected. : 
4 D’Herbelot telleth us, that a Perfian metaphyfical and 
myftic poem was called—the rofe-bufh. A collection of monl 
eflays—the garden of anemonies. Another eaftern book-the 
lion of the foreft. hat Scherfeddin ab Bauffiri called 2 poem 
of his, wrote in praife of his Arabian prophet, who, he a 
firmed, had cured him ofa paralytic diforder in his fleep,—th 
habit of dervife ; and, becaufe he is celebrated there for havitg 
given fight to a blind perfon, this poem is alfo intitled by i 
author—the bright far. Other titles mentioned by him & 
as odd, eed 
The ancient Jewith tafte may reafonably be fuppofed to have 
been of the fame kind. Agreeable to which is the explanation 
‘fome learned men have given of David’s commanding the bow 
to be taught the children of Ifrael, 2 Sam.i. 18. which they 
apprehended did not relate to the ufe of that weapon in ye 
ut 
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but:tothe hymn which he compofed on occafion of the death 
of Saul and Jonathan, in which he mentioned the ‘bow of 
Jonathan, and from whence he intituled this elegy, as they 
think, the bow. 

_ The 22d Pfalm might in like manner be called the bind of 
the' morning ; the 56th, the dove dumb in diftant places; the 60th, 
the lily of the tefftimony; the 80th, the lilies of the te/timony, in the 
plural ; and the 45th, fimply the /ilies. 

_ It is fufficiently evident, I fhould think, that thefe terms 
do not denote certain mufical inftruments. For, if they did, 
why do the more common names of the timbrel, the harp, 
the pfaltery, and the trumpet, with which Pfalms were fung, 
(PC. Ixxxi. 2, 3.) never appear in thofe titles ? 

Do they fignify certain tunes? It ought not however to be 
imagined that thefe tunes are fo called from their bearing fome 
refemblance to the noifes made by the things mentioned in the 
titles, for lilies are filent, if this fuppofition fhould otherwife 
have been allowed with refpect to the hind of the morning. 
Nor doth the 56th Pfalm {peak of the mourning of the dove, 
but of its dumbnefs. 

- If they fignify tunes at all, they muft fignify, I fhould 
imagine, the tunes to which fuch fongs or hymns were fung, 
as were diftinguifhed by thefe names, and fo the enquiry will 
terminate in this point, whether the Pfalms, to which thefe 
titles are affixed, were called by thefe names, or whether the 
were fome other Pfaims or fongs to the tune of which thele 
were to be fung. 

And, as we do not find the bow referred to, nor the fame 
name twice made ule of, fo far as our lights reach, it fhould 
feem moft probable that thefe are the names of thofe very 
Pfalms to which they are prefixed. 

- The 42d Pfalm, it may be thought, might very well have 
been intitled the bind of the morning ; becaule as that panted after 
the water-brooks, fo panted the foul of the Pfalmift after God: but 
the 22d Pfalm, it is certain, might-equally well be diftin- 
guithed by this title, dogs have compaffed me, the affembly of the 
wicked have enclofed me; and as the Pfalmift did, in the 42d 
Pfalm, rather choofe to compare himfelf to a hart, than a 
hind, the 22d Pfalm much better anfwers this title, in which 
he {peaks of his hunted foul in the feminine gender, ‘* Deliver 
my foul from the fword, my darling (wiich in the original is 
feminine) from the power of the dog.” 
» Every one that reflects on the circumftances of David at the 
time of which the 56th Pfalm refers, and confiders the oriental 
taite, will not wonder to fee that Pfalin intitled the dove dumb 
in nog laces; nor are Jilies more improper to be made the 
ox. III, Zzz title 
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title of the other Pfalms, with proper diftinGtions, than a arden 


of anemonies to be the name of a collection of moral dif 
courfes. —— 

The works of feven of the moft excellent Arab poets, whe 
flourifhed before the times of Mohammedanifm, were called, 


d’Herbelot obferves, 41] Modlliacét, becaufe they were fucs 


ceflively fixed, by way ofhonour, to the gate of the temple 
of Mecca; and alfo Al Modhahebat, which fighifies gilded, 
(or golden,) becaufe they were written in letters of gold 
upon Aigyptian paper; and d’Herbelot, in a fucceeding page, 
tells us, that the Arabs, when they would praifé any one’s 
poems, were wont to fay, Thefe are the golden verfes of fuch 
or fuch an one, which he feems to fuppofe was derived froth 
the writing of thefe poems in letters of gold. 

: Might not the 6oth Pfalm and the five others that are 
diftinguifhed by the fame epithet, be called golden, on account 
of their having been, on fome occafion or other, written in 
letters of gold,’ and hung up in the fanétuary, or elfewhere? 
Not, it maybe, on account of their being judged to have a 
fuperior excellence to the other hymns of this collection, ab+ 
folutely fpeaking, but their being fuited to fome particular 
circumftances which might occafion their being treated with 
this diftinGtion. 

Hezekiah, we know, went up to the houfe of the Lord, and 
fpread the letter of Sennacherib before him there, If. xxxvii. 14. 
hung it up, it may be, béforethe Lord. What Hezekiah did 
with a paper of threatening, other princes might do with thefe 
Pfalms of encouragement and hope. 

Some have imagined they were called golden Pfalms merely 
on account of their diftinguifhed excellence. That diftine 
guifhed excellence however doth not appear 5 and what is mort, 
the ancient Jews, it iscertain, hada different way of marking 


thisout. The Song of Songs which is Solomon’s, not the . 
golden Song of Solomon. 


Ainfworth fuppofes the word michtam fignifies a golden 
jewel. ‘That the affixing fuch atitleto a Pfalm would have 
been agreeable enough to the Eaftern tafte anciently, we may 
believe from what appears in thefe modern times. D’Herbelot 
has actually mentioned a book, intitled, bracelets of gold, con- 
taining an account of all that hiftory had mentioned relating to 
a month facred among the Arabs. I cannot however ealily 
admit that this is the true meaning of the word michtam, be- 
caufe there are feveral Pfalms which have this word prefixed to 
them, whereas, if it fignified a jewel of gold, it weuld have 
been intended, if we may judge by modern titles of Faftern 
books, to have diftinguifhed one Pfalm from all the reft; To 
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which may be added, that fome of thefe Pfalms have another 
name given them, the 56th being called the dove dumh in 
diflant places ; and the 6eth, the Lily of the teftimony. 

I will only farther add, that this writing in letters of gold 
{till continues in the Eaft, ‘* The greateft part of thefe 
boaks,” fays Maillet, fpeaking of the royal Mohammedan 
library in Egypt, which was fo famous, and was afterwards 
deftrayed by Saladine, ‘* was written in letters of gold, fuch 
asthe Turks and Arabs, even of our time, make ufe of in the 
titles of their books.” And a little after, {peaking of the 
ignorance of the modern /Mgyptians as to the burnifhing of 
gold, fo that their gilding has nothing of the ancient fplendor, 
headds, ** It istrue, tomake up this defect, they have pre- 
feryed the art of making gold liquid, and fit for ink. J bave 
fun fons of their books writtyn with gold, which were extremely 
beautiful.” 





Some curious Particulars relating toa People of America called the 
¥ . atches. 


HE. Natches were diftinguifhed from all the nations 
around them, not only by the gentlenefs of their man- 

ners and the probity of their hearts, but likewife by a differ- 
ence in their religion, laws, Janguage, and cuftoms. They 
worfhipped the fire, like the ancient Magi, and never fuffered 
it to be totally extinguifhed ; and preferved an ancient tradition, 
by which it appeared, that they bad retired under the conduct 
of one of their princes from the fouthern parts of America, 
probably Peru, when their country was invaded by a power- 
ful army of ftrangers, whom they could not withftand. Their 


_ prince was diftinguifhed by the name of the Great Sun, and 


all his relations were called Suns, an appellation peculiar to 
the royal family. The Erench government eftablifhed a 
fmall fort in the neighbourhood of thefe people, who affifted 
them with all the good offices in their power, and lived with 
them on terms of the moft unrecferved friendfhip, until the 
commander of the fort drove them into rebellion by acts of 
violence and oppreffion ; and then the general of the province 
profecuted them with hoftilities, until the whole nation was 
extirpated. Mr. Du Pratz, who writes the hiftory of Loui- 
fiana, was one of the firft fettlers of this province, and had 
pitched his habitation hard by the chief village of the Natches. 
He foon learned their language, and contracted a friendfhip 
and intimacy with the Greac Sun, and his brother, a mighty 
warrior, knowa by the name of the Pointed Serpent. Thefe 
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two chiefs loved each other with fuch an affe&tion, as prompted’ 
a mutual vow, that one fhould not furvive the other. The 
Pointed Serpent, being taken ill, was reduced to extremity, 
and all the great’ men of the nation to the utmoft defpair; 
knowing, as they did, that, upon his deceafe, the Great 
Sun’ would devote himfelf to death, in which cafe his example 
would be followed by the whole nation. All the people, 
through the different villages, now waited in the moft dread- 
ful fufpence for the fignal to attend the manes of their fove~ 


reign.» Our author, being informed of thefe circumftances,. 


vilited the Great Sun, and endéavoured to difluade him from 
executing this rafh refolution. He feemed to be convinced, 
and: promifed ‘to follow his friend’s advice; then they went 
together to the cabin of the Pointed Serpent, who had jut 
breathed his laft; his brother feemed to be overwhelmed with 
forrow ; and, returning to his own hut, pronounced thefe. 
words, Quitigui-tlatagoup, He is dead for certain. Fis 


wife no fooner heard this declaration, than fhe expreffed her _ 


affliction in loud cries, which were inftantly repeated through. 
the whole village ; and in a few minutes al! the neighbouring 


woods refounded with the doleful voice of lamentation. The . 


notice was propagaged by two fucceffive difcharges of fire- 


arms, which every village of the nation immediately anfwered , 


by a diftin& volley. Thefe fignals being given, the Great 
Sun made a fign to his favourite wife, who forthwith extin- 
guithed the fire with a kettle of water; then the orator faluted 
his prince’ with three Hous; and, going.out of the cabin, 
uttered a frightful cry, which was immediately -repeated from 
village to village. Mr. Du Pratz, concluding from this that 
the Great Sun was determined to make away with himfelf, 
approached him, as he fat upon his hams, in a corner, with 
his eyes clofec, and extorted from him another promife, that 
he would not make an attempt upon his own life; but this he 


had no intention to keep. Du Pratz did not much depend — 


on his fincerity, but left dire&tions with fome of the young 
Suns, who feemed to be in the utmoft confternation, that 


they fhould come and give him notice, in cafe they perceived - 
their prince determined to fulfil his vow. Having taken . 


thefe precautions, he repaired to the hut of the defunct, who 
Jay in ftate, clad in his beft apparel, painted with vermillion, 
bufkined as if for a journey, with a coronet of red and white 
feathers intermingled. His arms, coniifting of a double- 
barrelled gun, a piftol, a bow and quiver with arrows, and 
a wooden bludgeon, were tied to the bed on which he lay; 
and around it they had ranged all the calumets of peace which 
he had received in his life-time, with a long painted pole, to 


which 
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which was hung a kind of ofier chain, compofed of fix and 

‘links, the number of enemies whom he had flain. in 
battle. The body .was furrounded by his domeftics, one of 
whom prefented him with victuals; but, feeing he did not 
eat, exclaimed, “© What! wilt thou not receive the food 
we offer? — is it no longer to thy tafte and liking ?—- are we 
and our fervices no longer pleafing in thy fight? ——— Ah! 
nomore we hear thee fpeak as thou waft wont; — doubtlefs 
thou art dead |! — yes | itis all over ; — thou art gone into the 
Jand of fpirits, and haft left us, never to return!” With 
thefe words, he fet up the death-cry, in which all the other 
attendants joined ; and in an inftant it was repeated through 
all-the other villages, fo that the very air feemed rent with 
thefe hideous howlings. 

The company in the hut confifted of the two wives of the 
deceafed, his orator or chancellor, his phyfician, his Louis, 
or chief domeftic, his pipe-bearer, and: fome old women; and 
all thefe were deftined as victims to be ftrangled at his funeral. 
The: favourite wife, perceiving Mr. Du Pratz and his friends 
greatly affected at this melancholy fcene, rofe from her feat 5 
and, advancing towards them with a fmiling air, ** Ye nobles 
and chiefs of the French nation, (faid fhe,) I perceive you 
are afflicted on account of my hufband; true it is his death 
is a great affliction both to our own people and yours; for 
both he ftill preferved within the warmeft corner of his heart. 
His ears were always filled with the words {poken by the chiefs 
of the French; he ftill walked in.the fame road with them, 
and loved them even better than himfelf; but there is no 
remedy. He is now in the land of fpirits, where in two days 
I hhall be re-united to him; and then will I tell him, thar I 
have feen your hearts intendered at the fight of his breathlefs 
corpfe. Grieve not, therefore, ye noble Frenchmen; in 
the land of fpirits we fhall be longer friends than here, becaufe 
in that country we fhall never die: there the fky is always 
ferene: there we fhall feel no hunger, but have plenty of 
all things: there we fhall not be expofed to the calamities 
of war, becaufe we fhall all be of one mind and family.. Thi- 
ther am I going; and I fhall leave my poor babes without 
father and mother. When you behold thefe little ones, noble 
Frenchmen, remember that their father was dear unto you, 
and always approved himfelf a faft friend to your nation.” 
Having made this pathetic harangue, fhe refumed her place 
with great compofure. About the dawn of day, .Mr. Du Pratz 
and his friends were waked in.a hurry, by one of the Suns, 
and ran direétly to the fovereign’s hut, where they found the 
Prince-royal endeavouring to reftrain him from taking anny 
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his own life. The Great Sun held his fufil by one end, and the 


heir apparent had feized it by the other. The fovercign’s - 


face glowed with indignation at the prefumption of his fycgef. 
for; which in any other perfon would have been -punifhed 


with death; and the cabin was filled with princes, nobles, 
and chiefs, who trembled with the moft violent agitation, 


Mr. Du Pratz, who had been his intimate friend, 
proached him, and, opening the pan of the lock, difchay 
the priming of his piece, to the aftonifhment of all the {j 
tors, who fhuddered at this boldnefs in a ftranger; thep, 
addreffing himfelf to the royal favage, who affected not to 
perceive him, ‘* What ! - he) - did& thou not promife, 
yefterday, that thou wouldit not make an attempt upon 


own life! I thought that thou waft a man, and that we could [+ 


depend upon thy word. Where is now thy manhood and 
thy promife ?” At thefe words he dropped his fufil, and 
ftretched out one of his hands to our author; and, coverin 
his face, remained in filence. Du Pratz, accofting the wife, 
who feemed difconfolate, afked if the was ill? * Yes, J 


am: (fhe replied :) if thou fhouldft retire, my hufband wil]: 


die, and all the Natches will follow him to the land of fpirits, 
Stay then with us, for he opens not his ears but unto thy 
fpeech, which is ftrong and pointed as the arrow. Who 
durft have attempted what thou haft done? but thou art his 
true friend and waft the friend of his brother; thou doft not 


laugh in talking, like the reft of the Frenchmen. Did: 
thou not perceive how all our eyes and ears were open whoa 


thou beganft to fpeak; and how greedily thy words wee 
gathered up by all prefent?” After this converfation he 
returned to the Great Sun; who, taking him by the hand, 
ss Friend, (faid he,) my heart is fo wrung, that my eyes, 
though open, did not perceive thy countrymen ftanding be- 
fore me; my mouth has not been opened to bid them ft 
down ; what muft they think? I defire thou wilt tell them, 
in my name, to be feated.” Mr. Du Pratz replied that he 
and @hey were going to walk ; but that he would be no lone 
eer his friend if he did not immediately order the fires to be 
1 


ghted. The Indian then, taking him and his companions 


by the hand, anfwered to this effect : ‘* Seeing all the chiefs 
and nobles of the French have a regard for my life, itis 
refolved I will not take itaway. Let the fires be inftantly re 
kindled; I will wait with patience until dea¢h fhall re-unive 
me with my brother; I am already old; and till that time 
I will walk with the French. Had not they interpofed | 
.fhould have been with my brother, and the highways would 
have been covered with dead bodies.” The fire was agais 


kindled, | 
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Lindled, and the fignal given to all the'reft of the nation, 
whofe grief and terror were immediately fucceeded by extrava- 

t joy. - It was then refolved that no perfons fhould die 
except the ufual viGtims, whom we have already mentioned, 
Thefe were ftrangled by their own relations on the open {pace 
before the temple, while the priefts and warriors proceeded 
with the funéral ceremonies of the Poiated Serpent. The 
favourite wife took her leave of the French people in another 
pathetic hatangue, recommending her children to their pro- 


_ fedtion; and went to death with fuch compoféd intrepidity, 


as was altogether amazing: nor did any of them betray 
the leaft mark of feat or reluétance, except one man, who 
wept bitterly, fo as to feandalize the wife of the deceafed. She 
upbraided him with his pufillanimity, and would not fuffer 
him to be indulged with fuch a glorious fate, but commanded 
him to be gone ; an order which ‘he obeyed fo expeditioufly, 
that he was out of fight in a moment. 

Each victim was placed ona mat, and fwallowed a dofe 
of tobacco, adminiftred with a view to intoxicate the fenfes, 


, while acertain number of the relations ftood on each fide, 


holding the two ends ofa rope noofed upon the neck of the 
facrifice. Asfoon as the corpfe approached the temple, being 
carried by the priefts on the bier of ftate, a fkin was wrapped 
round the head of every victim; and, the relations extendin 
the rope with furprizing dexterity, they were all dead in an 
inftant. The Pointed Serpent and his two wives were buried 
in the fame grave within the temple; and, before it, were 
interred the bodies of his chancellor and an old lady,- who 
had voluntarily devoted herfelf to death, as an inftance of her 
friendfhip for the brother of her fovereign. The reft of the 
victims were carried off to be inhumed in different villages. 





For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


Patience and Refignation to Providence recommended. 


\TOTHING difplays truer magnanimity of foul, than a 
chearful refignation to the ‘difpenfations of Providence. 

tis befides a duty incumbent on every Chriftian. ‘The darts 
of adverfe fortune are always levelled at our heads. Some reach 
us, and fome fly to wound our ntighbours. Let us therefore 
impofe an equal temper on our minds, and pay without mur- 
tharing the tribute which we owe to humanity. The winter 
brings cold, and we mutt freeze. The fummer returns with 
heat, and we muft melt. The inelemency of the air diforders 
Our 
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our health, and we muft be fick. Here we are expofed to wild 
beafts, and there to men more favage than the beafts; . and, if 
we efcape the inconveniences and dangers of the air and earth 

there are perils by waterand perils by fire. This eftablithed courfs 


‘of things it is not in our power to change ; but it is in our power 


to aflume fuch a greatnefs of mind as becomes wife and virtuous 


men; as may enable us to encounter the accidents of ‘life | 


with fortitude, and to conform ourfelves to the order of na. 


‘ture, who governs her great kingdom, the world, by continual 


mutations. Let us fubmit to this order; let us be perfuaded. 
that whatever does happen ought to happen, and never be fo 
foolith as to expoftulate with nature. The beft refolution we 
can take is to fuffer what we cannot alter, and purfue, with. 
out repining, the road, which Providence, who direéts eve 

thing, has marked to us; for itis enough to follow; and he 
is but a bad foldier, who fighs, and marches with reluétance, 
We mutt receive the orders with fpirit and chearfulnefs, and 
not endeavour to flink out of the poft which is affigned us in 
this beautiful difpofitions of things, whereof even fufferings 


make a neceflary part. Let us addrefs ourfelves to God, who . 


governs all, as Cleanthes did in thofe admirable verfes ; 


Parent of nature! mafter of the world ! 
Where er thy pene 99 direéts, bebold 

My fleps with chearful refignation turn. 

Fate leads the witling, drags the backward on: 
Why foould I grieve, when grieving I muft bear ? 
Or take with guilt, what guiltle/s I might foare ? 


Thus let us fpeak, -and thus let us :aét. Refignation to 
the will of God is true magnanimity. But the fure mark of a 
ufillanimous and bafe fpirit isto Snesite againft, to cenfure 
the order of, Providence, and, inftead of mending our own 
conduét, to fet up for correcting tha of our Maker. H, 





** If Correfpondents fend any Letters 
(Poft-paid) to the Eprror, to be left at 
AMES Pui.ips’s, Bookfeller, at Number2, 
in George-Yard, Lombard-Street, due No- 
tice will be taken of them; where may 
be had any Numbers of Volume II. and 


alfo the Supplement to that Volume. 
POETRY. 
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P O E 


On the Death of Mrs. L——s. 


HOUGHT hangs fufpended on the 
dreadful theme, 

And all my foul is plung’d in grief ex- 
treme! : 
Yes, bleffed faint! yes, mother! friend 

moft dear! 
For thee I drop the agonizing tear 5 
For thee I feel excefs of pungent 


' woe, 
And every pang the tortur’d breaft can 


Now ; 

O’er thy lov’d urn I heave a thoufand 
fighs, 

And thoufand ftreams ftill iffue from 
my eyes. ; 

Mind, do thy office; — ditate to my 


pen, ‘ 
And hold hes picture up to mortal 


men; 

Her picture, where each Chriftian grace 
is feen 

The dessling goodnefs, and the foul fe- 
rene 3 

The mind, from ev'ry female weaknefs 


e . 

The form, replete with grace and dig- 
nity 5 

The wad for ever kind, ftill prone 
to blefs, 

And to participate in each diftrefs, 

To her, for mercy, as to heav’n, we 
flew, : 


She felt our forrows, and reliev’d them 


too. 

Juft, chafte, and temp’rate,—-as a mo- 
ther—wife — 

But rarely equail’d in our courfe through 
life': — 

Such was this woman! fuch her match- 
lefs worth, 

Scarce was fhe lefs than angel upon 
earth, 

Sent to du God’s eternal mandates here, 

And at his own right hand in Chrift 
tsppear. 

Say, Chriftian. bearer of the heavy 
crols, 

oe thy daughter e’er fuftain thy 
ofs ? 

Methinks I hear the bleffed shade re- 


PlYs 
& Learn of thy mother both to live and 


T -R..Y,. 


Bash gong I {uffer’d, that my God had 
ent, 
To _ our deareft friends are only 
ent, 
Who thus feverely tries his earthly fold, 
As —- purge by fire their pureft 
‘old |” ; 
Blefs’é follower of Paul! as he of Chrift! 
A true apoftle of thy Lord thou dy’ft ; 
Thy, courfe is finith’d, go, thy crown 
receive, 
Nor longer, impious, let thy daughter 
grieve ; ‘ 
Bat God’s eternal will be ever done, 
er the great Father glory’d in the Som. 
on Wald: 
‘Oty on” = ELIZA, FELL. 


Anfwer tothe laf ZEnigma, 


OUR Gracechurch-ftreet friend 
I cannot commend, 
Whoever his honour may be, 
That a fubje& thould choofe 
So demeaning the mufe, 
As the cork that growstoa tree. 


For, wherever it grow, 
We know it is fo, 
That in various forms we may find ; 
Now oblong and {mall, 
And now cylindrical, 
And to various ufes inclin’d. 


He fays, lives it has fav’d, 
Which may be believ’d, 
For cork-jackets furely are made 3 
And, if put on with art, 
They are ufeful and (mart, 
And may ferve to fupply a good trade, 


For *tis prudent, you know, 
It a voyage we go, 
‘To provide againft dangers and ill ; 
Left, perhaps, unawares, 
We fall into fnares, 


Thofe {nares that fo frequently kill, 


For, the lifethat we have 
We ougkt furely to fave, 
If prudence or art can effect it ; 
Left, when cangers betide, 
If we do not provide, 
There is.eafon to think we neg! & 
at, 


die ; 
Vox, III, 4A It 
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It is likewife confin’d 
In a hole that’s inclin’d 
To darknefs ; —But what of all that ? 


-Why, there it may ftand 


Till we take it in hand, 
And then we may pu!] it out pat. 


For, the wine that we keep 
‘We like fhould be deep 
In aceljar, for that’s what we choofe ; 
Until Bet with a fork 
Shall pull out the cork, 
And bring it to table for ufe. 
' CLARISSA. 


A POEM from ANGLESEA. 
To N. H. Eq. 


“WARDINGE, fome native charms, 
in ey’ry clime, 
Earth’s various fcenes difp!ay, from 
Mona’s ifle 
Beheld, that diftant amphitheatre 
Of mountains, rocks, and verdure, in- 
termix’d, 
With Snowden’s central fpire, delights, 
whilft I, 
In pleafing rapture, on a cromlech fit, 
Mofing at eve. — The time, the place, 
invite 
Tofong, forhere the Druids, tuneful, 
pour’d i 
Bleft orifons, and charm’d with war- 
bled ftrains 
Their oaken habitation ; or explain’d, 
By leGture high, the moral focial ties, 
Here, on a craggy throne, tribunal rude ! 
Shaded with myftic mifsl:toe, the feers 
In hollow’d chancery far difpenfing law. 
Hither the dubious darkfome world re- 
paid, — 
Or from Iberia’s, or from Gallia’s, 
' coaft, 
For truths oracular, and righteous doom 
Appealing, nor deceiv’d; the Mede’s 
decree, 
Lefs firm, lefs vifited the Tauric fhrine, 
Ammon, and Ephefus, and eldeft The- 
‘ bes. 
But now, no fainted feats, no magic 
*” fanes, 
No woods, this erft enchanted ifle adorn: 
Where infpitation, hid from vulgar eyes, 
Her facred orgies held: a dreary lawn, 
Defert and bare, unletter’d hincs poffefs, 
Nor wifdom now, nor legiflature, reigns, 
No carol chears the wild, nor hymns 
di refound, is 
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Save where the fhepherd, ona rock fo 
lorn 

Reclin’d, his melancholy ditty fings,. 

Memorial of his brave though haplefs 
fires, 
By barbarous foes fubdu’d ; innate re. 
venge . 
Still rankling in his patriot heart, and 
feil 

Inhofpitable rage, and fteadfaft hate 

Of foreign tribes: hence prompted oft, 
by guile 

To lead bewilder’d travellers aftray 

O’er fhelves, and periJous fands, and 
bogs impure, 

Such greeting Moftyn found, puiffant 
knight, 2 

Who, here a Saxon deem’d, by Britih 
wiles Ay 

Enfnar’d, the penalty to aliens due 

Bore guiltlefs, nigh overwelm’d in fore 
ging feas, 

With all his bravery trim and livery’ 
pride, 

At Penmon-Rhés: though fhining from 
his car 

His blazon’d fhield of ancient Arthur's 


te 


ftem 
Boaftful, and look fincere and genuine, 
hoarfe ; 
Rough rhetoric his true defcent declar’d, 
Sprung though 1 am from moune 
taineers, of pure 
Paternal blood, yet I to Mona’s fons 
A favage ftranger feem ; by Englith air 
And food corrupted, by exotic lore 
And arts debas’d, ignobly civiliz’d: 
With lowly diffidence and modeft awe, 
Suppliant ] feek the colloquy benign: 
They with a ftern fufpicious leer, af- 
kance, 
Eye me, by prudence taught to fear a 
gueft 
Ambiguous, of an Englith mother born: 
Nor wonder if, thus tempted by a fmooth 
And double-tongued apoftate, they, in- 
flam’d 
With more than hoftile fury, deftine me 
A victim to the fhades of heroes flain 
By Saxon lords, The Saxon yoke alone 
Their chronicles record; the Norman 
fway 
Forgot, too late for Wallic ire ; too late 
Thy pedigree from Danith kings deriv'd, 
’ But Englifh, thou! by my monition 
warn’d, 
(If fearch of dread antiquity, and love 
Of natute’s beauties, hither fhould ale 
lure 4 
Thy wand'ring fteps,) beware the jea: 
"tous race 5 -— 


Nor 
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P OE 


to the.fifters of Parnaflus troft, 
o fav’d not Orpheus from the Thra- 


. cidp crew... 
Content thyfelf with fair though 
thumbler fcenes, 
Thy Nola’s fecret vale and verdant brow, 
Her.grottos, floping fields, and pendent 
groves 5 PAY. al 
And lapfe of murmuring rills, refleCting 


gleams ce 

Of brightnefs from the fun’s meridian 
blaze; 

Nor lefs re(plendent, when, ‘full-orb’d, 
the moon 

Hangs o'er the fteep, and, down the 

, . fhelving glade, 

Sheds radiance on the fmooth defcending 

_ ftream. 

Enjoy thy cave’s recefs, Pierian haunt, 

And blifsful manfion! There thy Lef- 
bian mufe 

Attend, there tune thy happy ‘fhell a+ 
midft 

Thy vocal bow’rs and echoing Trent’s 
applaufe, 

There feaft, while bufinefs fleeps, nor 
fenates call, 

Repos’d on Latian flow’rs and Attic 
thyme. 


Written by a Traveller on the Window of 
a thatched Cot, 


NTAY, tfaveller, and, though within © 


‘LD Nor gold nor glitt’ring gems are 
fe 


feen 

: To ftrike the ravith’d eye, 

Yet enter, and thy well-pleas’d mind 

Beneath this humble roof fhall find 
‘What gold can never buy. 


Within this folitary cell 
Calm thought and {weet contentment 
dwell, 
Parents of blifs fincere : 
Peace {preads around her balmy wings, 
And, banifh’d from the courts of kings, 
Has fix’d her manfions here. 


To the Memory of a young Lady. 


O%: Mem’ry, from whofe fountain 


flow 
The penfive joy, the penfive woe, 
How fhort were pleafure’s gleam, 
Didft thou not, heav’n-defcended maid, 
With fweet remembrance’ magic aid, 
Prolong the foothing dream ! 


442 


Thou, too, afflidtion’s keener pain 


Embitter’ft in thy tyrant reign, 


‘Through thee our forrows grow 3 
While (life’s bright fun with cloudé 
o’ercait) arf 
The envious fenfe of pleafures paft 
Augments the prefent woe, 


How dwells the fancy on each note! 
That, thrill’d from Daphne’s warbling 
throat, 
Held mute th’attentive throng : 
While tranfport feiz’d on ev'ry breaft, 
And ev’ry countenance confeft 
The power of raptur’d fonge 


Alas! in vain I feem to hear 

The found ftill vibrate in my ear, 
Soft as the Lydian lute ! 

That breath, fo rich in mufic’s lore, 

Shall modulate its tones no more, 
That voice for ever mute ! 


See where the canker, Death, hath prey’d! 
See how the native rofes fade 
That blufh’d on Daphne’s face ! 
Encircled in his clay-cold arms, 
He blafts the pride of beauty’s charms, 
And withers ev’ry grace. 


Though the pale cheek and fanguid eye 
Are proofs that beauty’s born to die, 
The play-thing of an hour; | 
Know, Death, thy darts are hurl’d.in 
vain ; 
She fmiles upon thy dreary reign, 
And mocks thy pageant power. 


The frail complexion of tite face, 

With ev’ry vain exterior grace, _ 
Which lures the wand’ring eyes, 

The bufy fleeting vapour breath ; 

Thefe be the fpoils, thy trophies; Death 5 
But virtue never dics, 


In thee, bleft maiden, was combin’d 

Each charm that elevates the mind, 
Ev’nin the fpxing of youth : 

Fair modefty, whofe bluthing face 

Refleéts on worth a double grace, 
With piety and truth. 


She heard the flatt’rer footh in vain, 
Untainted ’midft the dang’rous train 
Of folly, vice, and pride; 
Hence, purer fhall the maiden rife, 
And feek with joy her kindred fkies, 

Her virtue for her guide | 


STANZAS 


































STANZAS to PATIENCE, 


ROM the bright regions of eternal 
day, 
Where in infpis’d notes glad cherubs 
fing 
In one enraptur’d never-ceafing lay, 
To nature’s God, her father, and her 
king; 


Defcend, meek Patience, heav’n’s beft 
richeft grant 
To man, whofe ftubborn, whofe un- 
govern’d, will 
Can ev’ry bleffing ev'ry joy fupplant, 
And in their place fet ev’ry poignant ill. 


Oh! come, furrounded with thy fober 
train 
Of meeknefs, piety, and holy hope, 
Bleft fource of peace, bleft cure for ev'ry 


pain, 
Without whofe aid the proudeft fpirits 
drcop 5 


Kindly defcend to thofe, whofe humbled 
mind 
Knows no relief but what from pa- 
tience {prings ; 
Whofe. griefs no cure, whofe pangs no 
refpite, find ; 
On thofe defcend, ‘* with healing in 
thy wings.”” 


Oh ! hover round the melancholy bed, 
Where ling’ring ficknefs claims thy 
foft’ring care 5 
Thy influence rears the drooping fuff’rer’s 
head, 
And gives.a ray of merit to his pray’. 


°Tis thine to footh the rugged hand of 
. power, 
To cheer the weak, to comfort them 
that faint, 


From orphan checks to wipe the gufhing 


fhower, 
And fteal the anguifh from the mar- 
tyr’d faint, 


So potent is thy falutary fway, 
That want, oppreffion, ficknefs, grief, 
and care, 
Stripp’d of their rigour, pafs half-felt 
away, 
Or like the terrors of a dream appear. 


*Tis guilt alone appalls the human heart, 
Prompts the unpity’d figh, th’inceffant 
tear, 
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That in fuch baleful poifon dips the dart : 
A wounded fpirit who could ever bear | 


Oh! may my foul dire€& her fteps 2. 
right, 
To find the path, to man fo kindly 
given, 
Through pleafures that allure, through 
pains that fright, 


By patient fteadinefs to climb to heg. 
ven. 


PSALM CXXXIX. parapbrafed, 


God omnifcient, thy all- piercing 


beam 
Explores my fubftance and my inmoft 

frame ; 
Known unto. thee, ere form’d, is my 

defign, 


Whether to reft, or aétion, I incline: 
When the foft bonds of fleep my cares 
fubdue, 
Thou watcheft round, thine eyes my 
path purfue, 
Andall my ways are naked to thy view. 
Nor can m'officious tongue difcover more. 
Than what: thy prefcience noted long 
before, 
From the rudeearth thy hand my fathion 
rais’d, 
And ev’ry part with fair proportion grac’d. 
Ob! fkill divine! Oh! awful excel- 
lence! 
Surpaffing human wifdom’s vain pre- 
tence. , 
Would I thy fpirit or thy prefence fly, 
Where might I hide, or what expedient 
try? 
If up to heaven the arduous way I climb, . 
Thou dwelleft there in majefty fublime, 
If to the depths infernal 1 retreat, 
ier juftice waits on thy tremendous 
feat ; 
If on the morning’s wing I take my 
flight, 
Far as the utmoft diftant bounds of light, 
Ev’n there thy prefence thall prevent 
my hafte, , 
And thy fwift hand my fruitlefs toil 
arreft : 
Would I, in darknefs wrap’d, thy fearch 
evade, 
Th’attempt were vain as is the fleeting 
fhade, 
Darknefs is not with thee! thy pow’rful 
ray 
Transforms the night, and all is one 
eternal day, 


My 
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My dawning life was by thy power up- 
held, 
In nature’s bofom while I lay conceal’d. 


. ] will adore thy goodnefs, whence I 


came, 
So wonderful, I tremble that I am. 
With what conviction does my foul re- 


vere ; 
The wonders that in all thy works ap- 
pear ! 
Under thy notice did my ftrength pro- 
ceed, 


, However fecret, andin darknefs hid ; 

Thine eye my fubftance faw, and from 
thy book 

Each part its office and its order took ; 

Each day’s increafe confeffing thy com- 
mand, 

Led to exiftence by thy forming hand, 

All-pow’rful God! Oh! might my 
lips declare 

How dear, how manifold, thy counfels 


ar 

How infinite ! would I the fum attain, 

Thought has no pow’r, and numbers 
are but vain: - . 

Yet, when to thee, waking, I lift mine 
eyes, 

In all that’s meet thy prefence fatisfies. 

Hence, ye profane, ye mercilefs, and 
dread 

The vengeance theat’ning each devoted 
head, 

Whofe pois’*nous tongues {pare not the 
facred name, 

To paffion flaves, abandon’d to blaf- 
pheme. . 

Oh! fhun, my foul, deteft, the impious 


rage, 
That dares with heav’n thus madly to 
engage ; 
Fly the unhappy, the deftruétive, way, 
Their fcorn with fcorn, their hate with 
hate, repay. 
Try me, O God, examine o’er and 
o'er 
Each hidden fpring, each flatt’ring 
thought explore ; 
From ev’ry guile of fin my heart fet free, 
And¢ lead me on the way that terminates 
in thee ! 
J-c. 


Verfes written after a Storm, 


N the calm furface of the placid 
deep 

The moon, unclouded, fbone ferenely 
bright ; 





Imprifon’d elofe, the winds were funk 
to fleep, 
Nor aught difturb’d the filent reign 
of night: 
When Damon, feated on a chalky cliff, 
Whofe founding bafe old ocean’s wae 
ters lave, , 
In foothing pity thus declar’d his grief, 
(Pity, companion of the good and 
brave :) 
Deceitful fea! he cty’d, how tranquil 
flow 
Thy waves, in gentle murmurs, to the 
fhore ; 
How lucid fhine thy glaffy mirrors now ? 
No more wehear thy wide rebellow- 
ing roar. 
Ere while, thy turgid billows, {wola 
with ire, 

In horrid tumult, terrify’d the foul, 
Still I behold them foam in canfli& dire, 
And, raging on, with rapid fury roll. 

Behold yon fhatter’d bark ! but yefterday 
She ventur’d forth, allur’d by geatle 
gales ; 
A while the profp’rous ploughs her wat’ry 
way, 
Till the rude ftorm her ftately pomp 
affails, 
In vain the mariners ‘exert their pow’r, 
In vain they ftrive the tempett’s rage 
to brave: 
Wreck’d by its fury onthe rocky thore, 
They all are buried in one humid grave. 
And fee what yonder rifes to my view ; 
A lifelefs carcafe floating on the deep ! 
Struck with the fight, the tears mv 
cheeks bedew; : 
Who fo infenfible as not to weep ! 
Perhaps his little family in vain 
(Who fole depend upon his fafe return) 
In rigid want and poverty complain, 
And for their fire’s delay unceafing 
mourn | 
Ah! helplefs orphans, naught avail 
your fighs, 
Doom’d ne’er to view your wretched 
father more ; 
Far from his friends and native home he 
lies, 
Expos’d and lifelefson an unknown 
fhore, 


G. B. 


WIS HIN G, 


URE ’tis abfurd, impertinent, and 
vain, 

To with for fomething which we cannot 
gain ! 

Life’s 
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Life’s prefent comforts this at once de- 
ftroys, ee 
And makes us reftlefs for untafted joys, 


Heav’nkindly grants the boon which we 
implore ; 

That boon receiv’d, we murmur as be- 
fore : , 

By wild caprice from youth to age we’re 
led . , 

Nor ouke complaints till number’d with 
the dead. 


Thofe things we fondly doaton, when 


pofieft, . 
Infipid grow, and are no more carefs’d ; 
One point obtain’d another ftrikes the 


fight, : : 
And hopes delude us with a dazzling 
light. 


The mifer, brooding o’er his golden heap, 

Can no enjoyment from poffeffion reap 5 

But, always thirfting to encreafe his 
ftore, 

In plenty pines, ridiculoufly poor. 


The youthful ftatefman, by atnbition 
fir’d, 

Burns with impatience for the point de- 
fir’d 3 vas 

But, ere the with’d-for profpectis in view, 

Soon, foon, he pants another to purfue. 


© Give mea horfe,” Hilario cries, ¢ I'll 
ride 5 

There’s no diverfion in the world be- 
fide ;” 

Till fancy gently whifpers in his ear, 

¢ Methinks a pair would more genteel 
appear.” 


Thefe, when obtain’d, unnumber’d wants 
create 5 

Now fplendor 
and ftate 5 


charms him, equipage 
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Shifting about, inconftant as the wind 
In various fchemes at various times iis 
clin'd; . 
hate’er is prefent gives a tranfie 
New obje&ts ftrike him, 
cloy. 


at joy, 


and as quickly 


Fantafcus, weary’d out with town de 
ights, 


Days fpent in nonfenfe, and luxurious 
nights, 
Flies to the country, there expedts tp 
meet 
Eafe ee -his mind, and happinefs com. 
ete: 
But ftill, paft pleafures are imprefe'd {o 
ftrong, 


No rural icenes can entertain him long, 


Prompted by fancy, and the love of ‘gaia, 

Mercator braves the rough tempeft uous 
main 5 

To diftant regions fails with heart elate, 

And home returns both opulent and great, 

But has Mercator found, by change of 
air, 

The richeft prize, an antidote for care ? 


Sir Flutter hates a folitary life, 

And turns his thoughts on * Family and 

_ __ wife ;? 

By them imagines to fecure content ; — 

New cares perplex him—* Forniture and 
rent :” 

With children bleft, anxiety commences, 

He talksof nothing then but vat expences, 


Thus difcontent feems weven 
frame, 

And perfect blifs is nothing but a name ; 

Yet, if we ftrove with diligence fincere 

To keep our breatt from cank’ring envy 
clear, 

Much of this peevith humour would fabe 
fide ; 

The greateft bar to happinels is pride, 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN, 
From May 13, to May 18, 1776. 


By the Standard Wincuester Bubhel of 
Eight Gallons. 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats Beans 


London, I 
{ COUNTIES INLAND. 


Middlefex, 


Hertford, 
Bedford, 
Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, 
Northampton, 


Leicefter, 
Nottingham, 
Derby, 
Stafford, 
Salop, 
Hereford, 
Worcefter, 
Warwick, 
Gloucefter, 
Wilthhire, 
Berks, 
Oxford, 
Bucks, 





COUNT 
Effex, 
Suffolk, 
Norfolk, 
Lincoln, 
York, 
Durham, 
Northumberland, 
Cumberland, 
Weftmoreland, 
Lancafhire, 
Chehhire, 
Monmouth, 
Somerfet, 
Devon, 
Cornwall, 
Dorfet, 
Hamphhire, 
Suffex, 
Kent, 
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LITERARY REPOSITORY. 





Some Account 4 the Manners, Cuftoms, Religion, &c. of the 
Cherokees. Extrafted from the Memoirs of Lieut. Hen. Tim- 
berlake, who accompanied the three Cherokee Indians to England 
in the Year 1762. Concluded from Page 541. 


= HE Indians have a particular method of re- 
See lieving the poor, which I fhall rank among 
eq) the moft laudable of their religious ceremonies ; 
moft of the reft confifting purely in the vain 
ceremonies and fuperftitious romances of their 
» © conjurors. When any of their people are hun- 

gty, as they term it, or in diftrefs, orders are iffued by the 
head men for a war dance, at which all the fighting men 
and warriors affemble; but here, contrary to all their other 
dances, only one dances at a time, who, after hopping and 
capering for neara minute, with a tommahawke in his hand, 
gives a {mall whoop, at which fignal the mufic ftops, till he 
relates the manner of his. taking his firft fcalp, and concludes 
his narration by throwing, on a large {kin fpread for that 
purpofe, a ftring of wampum, piece of plate, wire, paint, 
Jead, or any thing he can moft conveniently f{pare; after 
which the mufic itrikes up, and he proceeds in the fame 
Vou II, | 4B manner 
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manner through all his warlike ations: then another takes 
his place; and the ceremory lafts till all the warriors and- 
fighting men have related their exploits. The ftock thus 
raifed,. after paying the muficians, is divided among the 
poor.. "The fame ceremony is made ufe of to recompenfe 
any extraordinary merit. This is touching vanity in a tender 
part,’ and is an admirable’ method of making even imper. 
fe€tions conduce to the good of fociety. 

Their government, if I may call it government, which 
has neither laws or power to fupport it, is a mixed ariftocrac 
and democracy, the chiefs being chofen according to their 
merit in war or policy at home; thefe lead the warriors that 
choofe to go, for there are no jaws. or compulfion on thofe 
«who refufe to follow, or punifhment to thofe-who forfake their 
chief; he ftrives, therefore, to infpire them with a fort of 
enthufiafm by the war fong, as the ancient bards did once 
in Britain, ‘Thefe chiefs or head men likewife compofe the 
affemblies of the nation, into which the war-women are 


admitted. The reader will not bea little furprifed’ to find | 


the ftory of the Amazons not fo great a fable as we imagined, 
many of the Indian women being as famous in war as power- 
ful in the council. 

The reft of the people are divided into two military claffes, 
warriors and fighting men, which laft are the plebeians who 
have not diftinguifhed themfelves enough to be admitted into 
the rank of warriors. There are fome other honorary titles 
among them, conferred in reward of great aCtions; the firft 
of which is Outacity, or Man-killer; and the fecond is 
Colona, or the Raven. Old warriors, likewife, or war- 
women, whocan no longer go to war, but have diftinguithed 
themfelves in their younger days, have the title of Beloved: 
This is the only title females can enjoy; but it abundantly 
recompenfes them by the power they acquire by it, which is 
fo great, that they can, by the wave of a {wan’s wing, deliver 
; wretch condemned by the council, and already tied tothe 

ake. 

Their common names are given them by their parents s but 
this they can either change, or take another when they think 
proper ; fo that fome of them have near half a dozen, which 
the Englifh generally increafe, by giving 2n Englifh one, 
from fome circumftance in their lives or difpofition ; as the 
Little Carpenter to Attakullakulla, from his excelling in 
building houfes; Judd’s friend, or corruptly the Judge, 


to Oftenaco, for faving a man of that name from the fury 


of his countrymen ; or fometiines a tranflation of his Cherokee 
name, 
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name, as Pigeon to Woey, that being the fignification of 
the word. 
 [ fhall be accufed, perhaps, for mentioning policy among 
fo barbarous a nation ; but, though I own their views are 
not fo clear and refined as thofe of Eurgpean ftatefmen, their 
alliance with the French feems equal, proportioning the lights 
of favages and Europeans, to moft of our mafterly ‘ftrokes 
of policy; and yet we cannot be furprifed at it,:'when we 
confider that merit alone creates their minifters, and not 
the prejudices of party, which often create ours, © 

The Englifh are now fo nigh, and encroach daily fo far upon,’ 
them, that they not only felt the bad effe&s of it in their 
hunting grounds, which were fpoiled, but had all the reafon- 
inthe world to apprehend being fwallowed up by fo potent’ 
neighbours, or driven from the country, inhabited by their fa- 
thers, in which they were born and brought up; in fine, their na= 
tive foil, for which all men have a particular tendernefs and af- 
fetion. ‘The French lay fazther off, and were not {0 power- 
ful; from them, therefore, they had lefsto fear. The keep- 
ing thofe foreigners, then, more upon a footing, as‘a cheek 
to one another, was providing for their own fafety and 
that of all America, fince they forefaw, or.the French took 
care to fhew them, that, fhould they be driven out, the 
Englifh would in time extend themfelves over all North A- 
meiica. ' 

Were arts introduced, and the Cherckees contracted into 
a fortified fettlement, governed by laws, and remoter from 
the Englifh, they might become formidable; but hunting 
muft be then laid more afide, and tame cattle fupply the de- 
ficiency of the wild, as, the greater the number of hunters, 
the more prey would be required; and, the more a place 
is hunted by men, the lefs it is reforted to by game. Means. 
might be taken, would the Cherokees follow them, to render 
the nation confiderable ; but who would feek to live by labour 
who can live by amufement? the fole occupations of an 
Indian life are hunting and warring abroad, and lazying at 
home. Want is faid to be the mother of induftry, but’their 
wants are fupplied at an eafier rate. ' 

Some days after my reception at Chilhoway, I had an 
opportunity of feeing fome more of their diverfions. Two 
letters I received from fome officers of the Great Ifland oc- 
cafioned a great. aflembly at Chote, where I was.condudted 
to read them; but the Indians finding nothing that regarded 
them, the greater part refolved to amufe themfelves at a 
game they call nettecawaw; which I can give no other de« 
{cription of, than that each player having a pole about ten 

4B2 feet 
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feet long, with feveral marks or divifions, one of them bowls 
a round ftone, with one flat fide and the other convex, op 
which the players all dart their poles after it, and the neareft 
Counts according to the vicinity of the bowl] to the marks on 
his pole. v 


As I was informed there was to be a phyfic-dance at night, | 


curiofity led me to the town-houfe to fee the preparation, A 
veffel of their own make, that might contain about twen 

gallons, (there being a great many to take the medicine} 
was fet on the fire, round which ftood feveral gourds filled 
with river-water, which was poured into the pot ; this done, there 
arofe one of the beloved women, who, opening a deer-fkip 
filled with various roots and herbs, took out a {mall handfyl, 
of, fomething like fine falt; part of which fhe threw on the 
head man’s feat, and part into the fire clofe to the pot; the 
then took out the wing of a fwan, and, after flourifhing it 
over the pot, ftood fixed for near a minute, muttering fome. 
what to herfelf; then, taking a fhrub-like laurel, which 
I fuppofe was the phyfic, fhe threw it into the pot, and req 
turned to her former feat. As no more ceremony {eemed. 
to be going forward, I took a walk till the Indians affembled 
to take it: at my return I found the houfe quite full: they, 
danced near an hour round the pot, till one of them, with 
a {mall gourd that might hold about a gill, took fome of the phy- 
fic and drank it, after which all the reft tookinturn. One 
of their head men prefented me with fome, and in a manner 
compelled me to drink, though I would have willingly de- 
clined; it was, however, much more palatable than [. exe 
pected, having a ftrong tafte of faffafras. The Indian who 
prefented it told me it was taken to wath away their fins; 


fo that. this is a, fpiritual medicine, and might be ranked . 


among their religious ceremonies. They are very (olicitous 
about its fuccefs; the conjuror, for feveral mornings. before 
it is drunk, makes a dreadful howling, yelling, and hollow. 
ing, from the top of the town-houfe, to frighten away ape 
paritions and evil fpirits. According to our ideas of evik 
fpirits, fuch hideous noifes would by fympathy call up fuch 
horrible beings; but I am apt to think, with the Indians, 
that fuch noifes are fufficient to frighten any being away but 
themfelves. - 

- Iwas almoft every night at fome dance or diverfion; the 
war-dance, however, gave me the greateft fatisfation, as, 


in that I had an opportunity of learning their methods of,. 


war, and.a hiftory of their warlike actions, many of which 
are both amufing and inftructive, 
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I wasnot a little pleafed likewife with their ball-plays, inwhich 
they fhew great dexterity, efpecially when the women played, 
who pulled one another about, to the no fmall amufement of 
an European fpectator. 

They are likewife very dexterous at pantomine dances, 
feveral of which I have feen performed that were very diver- 
ting. In one of thefe, two men, dreffed in bear~tkins, came 
in, ftalking and pawing about, with all the motions of real 
bears: two hunters followed them; who, in dumb thew, 
aéted in all refpets as they would do in the woods ; after 
many attempts to fhoot them the hunters fire; one of the 
hears is killed and the other wounded ; but, as they attempt 
to cut his throat, he rifes up again, and the fcuffle between 
the huntfmen and the wounded bear generally affords the 
company a great deal of diverfion. : 

The taking the pigeons at rooft was another that pleafed 
me exceedingly; and thefe, with my walking and obferva- 
tions, furnifhed me with amufement for fome time; but, 
the feafon not always permitting my going abroad, and as 
I had nothing to do at home, I foon grew tired of the coun- 


try. The Indian fenate, indeed, would fometimes employ . 


me in reading and writing letters for them; of which I ge- 
ferally acquitted myfelf to their fatisfaction, by adding what 
T thought would be acceptable, and retrenching whatever 
might difpleafe. 


Mr. Timberlake gives us the following Defcription and Natural 
Hiftory of the Country of the Cherokees. 


THE country, being fituated between thirty-two and thirs 
ty-four degrees north latitude, and eighty-feven degrees thir- 
ty minutes weft longitude from London, as near as can be 
calculated, is temperate, inclining to heat during the fummer 
feafon, and fo remarkably fertile, that the women alone 
do all the laborious tafks of agriculture, the foil requiring 
only alittle. ftirring withahoe to produce whatever is requi- 
red of it; yielding vaft quantities of peafe, beans, potatoes, 
cabbages, Indian-corn, pompions, melons, and tobacco; 
ot to mention a number of other vegetables, imported from 
Europe, not fo generally known amon{t them, which flourifh 
as much, or more, here, than in their native climate: and, 
by the daily experience of the goodnefs of the foil, we may 
Conclude that, with due care, all European plants might 
‘fucceedin the fame manner. 


Before the arrival of the Europeans the natives were not 


fo well provided; maize, melons, and tobacco, being the 


only 
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only things they beftow culture upon, and perhaps feldom og 
the latter. The meadows, or favannahs, produce excellent 
grafs, being watered by abundance of fine rivers and brooks 
well ftored with fifh, otters, and beavers; having as yet no 
nets, the Indians catch the fifh with lines, fpears, or dams, 
which laft, as it feems peculiar to the natives of America, 
I fhall trouble the reader with a defcription of: building 
two walls obliquely down the river, from either fhore, val 
as they are near joining, a paflage is left toa deep well or 
refervoir; the Indians then, fcaring the fifh down the river, 
clofe the mouth of the refervoir with a large buth or bundle 
made on purpofe, and it is no difficult matter to take them 
with bafkets, when inclofed within fo {mall a compafs. 3 


North America, being one continued foreft, admits of 


no fcarcity of timber for every ufe: there are oaks of feveral 
forts, birch, afh, pines, and a number of other trees, man 

of which are unknown in Europe, but already defcribed by 
many authors. The woods -likewife abound with fruits and 
flowers, to which the Indians pay little regard. Of the fruits 
there are fome of an excellent flavour, particularly feveral 
forts of grapes, which with proper culture would probably afford 
an excellent wine. There are likewife plumbs, cherries, 
and berries of feveral kinds, fomething different from thofe 
of Europe ; but their peaches and pears grow only by culture, 
Add to thefe feveral kinds of roots and medicinal plants, 
particularly the plant fo efteemed by the Chinefe, and by: 


them called ginfeng, and a root which never fails curing the 


moft inveterate venereal difeafe, which, however, they never 


had occafion for, for that diftemper, before the arrival of 


Europeans among them. 


There are likewife an incredible number of buffaloes, ‘bears, 


deer, panthers, wolves, foxes, racoons, and opoffums. The 
buffaloes, and moft of the reft, have been fo often defcribed, 
and are fo well known, that a defcription of them. would be 
but tedious ; the opoflum, however, deferves fome attention, 
as I have never feen it properly defcribed: it is about the 
fize of a large cat, fhort and thick, and of a filver colour; 
it brings forth its young, contrary to all other animals, at 
the teat; from whence, when of a certain fize, and able to 


walk,’ it drops off, and goes into a falfe belly, defigned by 


Providence in its dam for its reception; which, at the ap- 
proach of danger, will, notwithftanding this additional load, 
climb rocks and trees with great agility for its fecurity. 


There are a vatt number of leffer fort of game, fuch a3 


rabbjts, fquirrels of feveral forts, and many other animals; 
befide turkeys, geefe, ducks of feveral kinds, partridges, 
pheafants, 
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pheafants, and an infinity of other birds, purfued only by 
thechildren, who, at-eight or ten years old, are very expert 
at killing with a farbacan or hollow cane, through which 
they blow a fmall dart, whofe weaknefs obliges them to fhoot 
at the eye of the larger fort of prey, which they feldom 
mils. 

- There are likewife a great number of reptiles, particularly 
the copper-{nake, whofe bite is very difficult to cure, and 
‘the rattle-fnake, once the terror of Europeans, is now no 
longer apprehended, the bite being fo eafily cured ; but nei« 
ther this nor any other fpecies will attempt biting unlefs 
difturbed or trodden upon; neither are there any animals 
in America mifchievous unlefs attacked. The flefh of the 
rattle-fnake is extremely good; being once obliged to eat 
one through want of provifions, I have eaten feveral fince 


. through choice. 


Of infeéts, the flying ftag is almoft the only one worthy 
of notice; it is about the fhape of a beetle, but has: very 
large beautiful branching horns, like thofe of a ftag, from 
whence it took its name. . 

The Indians have now a numerous breed of horfes, as alfo 
hogs, and other of our animals, but neither cows nor fheep ; 
both thefe, however, might be fupplied by breeding fome 
tame buffaloes, from which, I have been informed, fome 
white prifoners among them have procured both butter and 
cheefe; and the fine long fhag on its back could fupply all 
the purpofes of wool. 

The mountains contain very rich mines of gold, filver, 
lead, and copper, as may be evinced by feveral accidentally 
found by the Indians, and the lumps of valuable ore wafhed 
down by feveral of the ftreams, a bag of which fold in Virgi- 
nia at a confiderable price; and, by the many falt fprings, 
itis probable that there are many mines of that likewife, as 
well as of other mincrals. “Ihe fountains, too, may have 
many virtues, that require more fkilful perfons than the Che- 
rokees or myfelf to findlout. , 

They have many beautiful ftones of different colours; 
many of which, I am apt to believe, are of great value; but 
their fuperftition has always prevented their difpofing of them 
tothe traders, who have made many attempts to that purpofe; 
but, as they ufe them in their conjuring ceremonies, they 
believe their parting with them, or bringing them from home, 
would prejudice their health or affairs. Among others, there 
Is one, in the pofleffion of a conjuror, remarkable for its 
brilliancy and beauty, but more fo for the extraordinary man- 
ner in which it was found. It grew, if we may credit the 
Indians, 
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We cannot better direct our remarks, than to the actions 
of the greateft and moft abfolute men of former times, fuch 
as, by their ftations in life, were enabled to follow the full 
bent of their inclinations.’ If we do this, how much will 
the ancients fuffer from a nice infpection into the lives and 
morals of many of their kings end emperors! Had the mo- 
narchs of old Rome (the greateft city and feat of empire 
ofantiquity) combined to difgrace the age they lived in, they 
could not well have more completely accomplifhed their pur- 

than they have done. The hiftories of moft of them 
contain fuch extravagant examples of tyranny, cruelty, law- 
lefs luft, injuftice, and every vice that has deferved a name, 
as would hardly be credited by one not verfed in the annals 
of that country. Subjects flaughtered for diverfion and envy, 
Tapes and thamelefs abominations, violations of every law 
of man and humanity, gluttony and every excefs, fignalize 
the reigns of thefe monfters enthroned. The names of Nero, 
Caligula, Domitian, Vitellius, Heliogabalus, and fome o- | 
thers that could be fingled out, will juftify our cenfures, and 
acquit us of the charge of calumny. ‘Yo particularize their 

itious ations would be unneceffarily to invade the pro- 
vince of hiftory, as few are fo ignorant of the Roman records 
as to need it, though many will not rely on their own judge- 
ments, but content themielves with opinions ready made for 
their ufe. We have, it muft be allowed, modern examples 
ofbad princes, who have brought difhonour on royalty ; but 
I much queftion if the interval of time, from Tiberius down 
to the Thirty Tyrants, can be matched, in any fucceeding 


age, for infamous lives and actions of princes, by the accounts 


we have of them in Suetonius, Tacitus, and fome other 
hiftorians. 

As to the vices of that age among private perfons, we may 
eafily conceive to how great a pitch they had arrived, from 
theaccounts of profligacy too glaringly painted by the honeft 
indignation of Juvenal, and fome pafiages of Perfius, to have 
feen the light. In them we find fuch enormities of the times 


expofed, as geniufes in vice might boaft of *; fuch as would 
fignalize this or any other age of the world. Let the innocent 
reader rack his invention, and his conceptions will come fhort 


of the originals +. 


_ Vor. ill. 4C ‘The 


_* = Ob magnitudinem infamiz; cujus apud prodigos no- 


- viffima voluptas eft; Tacit. Annal. 
.° + With refpeé& to general depravity, the reader may confult 


Dr. Johafon’s poem, called Lomdon; in which he will not find 
the parody on one of Juvenal’s fatires more clofe than the refem- 
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Of them treated thofe fellow-creatures they were’ pleated: to 
make their flaves, ahd ‘their “ungenerows efertion of :them 
when. worn out in their fervice. If not iti “our'country, ‘yet 
tmany who are fubjects of it'in another’ continent; 1 am well 
aware, are not innocent of this “charge ;’ and’ T only‘exhibit 
it, as , rook that this’ example’ of ‘inju! icé is ‘not ‘of modern 
growtt 24nd that. the ancients infringed’ the ‘matural: law. ag 
well 'as we. URE chatke ay appeal trifling ‘iii'thé’ opinion 
ofa planter, butit‘really is not “fo. ° Without the’ additional 
exercife of crpelty towards thefeflaves, the afflamied dominion 
over them without their corfent is unwarrantable,* ‘Eve 
fon of-nature, from. the moment’ of his birth, is~ eititted to 
freed, Bee his’ natural “inheritance.” If ‘his’ inelination,: or 
intereft, fubjet him to another, his mafter’has ‘his ¢oncur- 
Tence for. the authority he is‘ vefted with, which he’miay ex- 
ercife as long as is by fipulation agreed, but rio-longer > he 
is but.‘ temporaty fervant,“and'‘can demand back his liberty 
at “leagire: * But “abfolute flavery’can only ‘be incurred by a 
‘delinquent, ‘for the breach of foitie law ‘of that fociety of which 
he profeffes himfelf'a member, and whofe protection he enjoys. 
This, and this only, is lawful flavery,* which ‘may: yield a 
recompehe for the Yates of him’ that ‘has-been injured. ‘ Po- 
licy ‘would ‘prefer thé infliGion of this punifhment to taking 
} ay a life that may be’‘of fervice’ to’ the ‘public. ‘Death is 
“‘Sofolvent.” “To fend 4 man into'the ‘other world for dainage 
Whe has ‘dorie’in this is adding “to ‘the Jofs. «‘Let*him ftay here 
“and frsinohjs nerves to repair it, : Af 
* Our limits will hotallow a‘ moré* minute examination, 
“ahd ‘Wwe Huft' contént’ ourfelves with this general review 
ém_we'have'aburdant examples of every fpecies ‘of vice, 
iF that will donftieute them ‘equally vicious with us’: ‘if not, 
1 Riéw ‘tot ‘by ‘what ftandard we are to afcertain the truth 
“OF thd queftion in debate. Flattery itfelf, the varnith of vice, 


id Sane of ‘honedfty, ‘was not left for modern refinement. 
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. fame | degrees .of learning or igndrance muf 


. Of them, ;-of‘any..moment in. the prefent controverly, : 





Asean eer RE Sr 518, 
Thaibaeh charagters of, antiquity could find their panegyr} 
ero Hh haye,} nor cee ee 
jmprovemens ¢ 82 1eyent BAP YECEs oY 108, Ft { . 
igftrastion + (the, fcenes Rs pany, a Gngle pronigae ie 

ang, profiigates have been the growth of 
diiagos., brotetbons of vitiy grants tay Have Geet mle 
iin a ME i LM I i oe Wests 

Sh eA Wiys, pottans OF ty, or, a ladget hale, 
than’ ous coverpporarics); but, that they had more oftehtation. 
Statalinels and,,relerye, mark the characters of antiquity ? ith 
pudesce ‘and, freedom are the ‘characteriftic of the moilertiy. 
"Fe, former; chofe rather to. cloak their faults; the Wtter as 
medi enpole REM: yy pn 
‘olf we make, this. diftin@ion, ‘that, the. vices of the andidtits 


viéré more, from nature, and thofe of thie modérns Father’ the 
gelilt.of arty, at .will: shalance neither way ; for, if the énthu- 
hattic {pirit, of the former produced Aerie in. vittue,! it fike- 
wile gave birth to herotfm in vice, And if it be infifted on that 
maskind degenerates; ;it can only be attributed tq the “advancé- 
méntof knowledge, as of pernicious tendency :’ but that ‘fs 
a-oonceffion I thould make with regiet, “The dodtine of 
saisteand, effect (as there is an. infeparable connexion ‘between 
them), is of fervice.in this and all other difquifitions. “Thou; 
we were. deprived. of the affiftance of “records, we fhould’ hot 
beentirely incapacitated to, form fome jut conclufions, Men 
dyad :the.fame paffians. in former ages as at prefent: and the 
ak sattace’ mutt Have’ 2epbvie 
potibus, the fame, influence at al] times, ‘Travel into 4a 
‘ignorant Englith county, .and you are jin the.néareft Toad to 


.angient Greece and Rome, though. you, fee, not she temple 


of Dianay or the. Capitol, before you, vino 2idi. boar ain’) 
»( A. \refearch. into the remoter. ages Of ‘antiquity, rior to 
 Gtecian and Roman fplendor, is attended with Pataeaans ab 
‘difficulties, |; Such’, fabulous. accounts. are interwoven, ‘with 
>garlier annals,as are.an.affront on common fenfe; and what 





‘ ‘ere:probable cannot be fully Felied Ons for more réalons, than 


one, The more remote the period, the more: ignoraut the 
o STEQST DE avers te 


coptopley.and the, nearer, their approgch te brutes, “The un- 
“n@ultivated. and ruder nations, have been much the fame in every 


lage ofthe world:; and.no argument can be, drawn HOBafhY 
heir 
virtues. and, \vices.have..been found neatly on a balance, fich 
as, nature ;has always. laid the, foundation for,, and external 
accidents, alone ripened; into, action. . It ig more than probable 
that. the barbarous ages) in. queftion.. were faithfully eogied 
by the wild Indians, in the ftate wherein they were difcovered 
by 








574, Ancient. and madern Virtues compared. 
by: Americus and Columbus, by. no means patterns for 
et henthatizinegnafcestons” id Me fe : gist AS 


‘Many. chame: been mach: potlefled: with a great “opinion, of. 


whats. ‘callediogs fete: of ‘nature, ‘withoyt refineni 
gining vices to be the work of time, andthe fimplernages-tg 
have been patterns. ‘of purity,: where: law,. the ‘public: ‘cury| 
and: reafon, ithe private and ifamiliac monitor, were nobintited 
tacheck :the! unruly. pafions: of-nature’: -but this stotiony upon 
examination, appearsita: be falfe and*ideal. .-A-Mtatei of natate 
is.a Rate of war, confufion, and“andrchy; But. forreafor, 
tygers, lions; and wolves, hadiseen«men as well as.we, 2111 1: 

okt-has been the fate of the moft celebrated tiations, that isge 
known, to: experience a fluctuation. of virtues, and-wices, ‘of 
profperity.and adverfity, a revolution and return to :thejrformer 
condition; :as: Plusarch has. long fince: obferved, which, ‘upon 
thewhole, bas worked but little change on ‘the aggregate-race 


ofman. (An isruption into England or:France, :by ‘bandittis 
of bacharians,.-would:probably deprive their rifing generations . 


of what advantage. they derived from two thoufand years; by 


the. .deftrugtion: of: public-records, the defolation of war, ‘the - 


lofs:of liberty, and the infeCtion and tyranny. of brutal:mans 


pers. -Rome and Greece arg ftanding and convincingsm, 


puments of {uch. downfal. 


Human .nature: has been in all. ages a motley mixture of . 


light andi faade. The genius of fcience. has no'chofen 


for. perpetual: refidence ; and, however particular ‘caufes have / 


rated particular virtues, peculiar vices have been feeq 
“49, theis train. . A total_and univerfal: change in the charaéter 


ef man is. a prodigy as little to be expected, as that a brute 


fhould -reafon, ora fith fhould fly; and, though a few. indi. 
viduals may ‘have been wrought on differently in ¢ifferent:ages, 
men, colleétively, ever have been, and ever will be, tele 
Axsiquity. may have been celebrated for their roughnefs; ang 
the moderos for -the fofter refinements ; yet,on the whole, 
their vigtues.and yices feem.to have nearly counterpoifed ‘each 
other,,: and,, great. preference.\allawed to the former:can :be 
looked, on but. as, a’ fond partiality, fit only for a Lipfius. tg 
cherifh, who hated every thing: that was modern ; -and as ver 
a folly. as. to. be dying in love for Helen or Cleopatra, ¢ 

former of which had only an apology for a nofe *, and the 
lattes was.a gyply. 3 a 
25 fos 3 oped FF ht) 


* Ft 3s -telated ‘of this celebrated lady, (Ithope my fair “readers 
will-net bari°with'envy;) that the was fo extravagantly delicate, 
_ asto have only two holes, by way of noftrils, inthe room of that 
ugly prominence inferiox heauties weas about them, — 
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Antient and modern Virtaies coimpared. ae * 
This general opinion of hamen degeneracy ifeems:to have 


 Gowed: partlycfrom a naturabgartiatity weall “entertain for what 
. gggaft androutiof own teach *-s.and partly, from: tradition-and 


the fiGtions of ‘the poets, fach a6 Hefieddnd “Ovid; who hive 
beautifully: fung: of the different ages. | Ef we tke notieexof 
qwhat ideas -wehave amufed. ourfelves ‘with in ‘thecdourfef 
our own ‘private lives, or make obfervation:on thofe who:are 
‘gdvanced im Years, we ‘thal; find’ very ftrong, though: feoret, 
traces-of @ partiality for former times. Every fucceeding tage 
of tife: fiffers in: our :approbation when ‘compared -with that 
which went before, whether: there be juft caufe for the pre- 


* Ferenee' given, or net. Aged people, x particular, are’ ex~ 


‘ceeding prone to extol what they faw and ‘did in their: youth, 
as more extraordinary: and memorable than the ‘actions and 
feenes ‘exhibited < by their-rifing progeny: The focus of their 


. minds, like that of their eyes, (to indulge ‘a: puerile .compa- 


Tifon,) increafes in -diftance by the increaling fatnels of their 
‘organs, by which they fee things afar'off in the moft favourable 
ight, and they néed external affiitance'for their mental decays, 
as. well as additional ‘convexity from optics, to'cléar theic 
vifual ray. The value of every ation, the beauty’ of every 
fcene, is exaggerated by length of time, amth derives ofrom 
it additional  Iuftre ; a fortunate circumftance for.a ‘Raphael, 
or an inferior mafter of Italy, whofe colours and ftrokesrare 
found more beautiful for age; which is an advantage the 
-works of Nature cannot boaft of. nn 
Such prejudices are vitible in the progrefs of public and private 
affairs, and the notions of men in-both thefe refpedts are built on 
the fame foundation. The humour ‘is old, atid trad! been 
noticed ‘upwards of three thoufand years‘ago.’ > ‘The Glecian 
Neftor, who lived three:ages, if Fame and the poets are not 
iven to lying, thought little:of the heroes who accompanied 
Gin to the irege of Troy, when he compared them in his 
thind with thofe he knew whena ftripling. Ad Ajax ‘that 
could‘ hurl‘a: rock, a Stentor: whofe voice would have-reached 
from the. Grecian camp to either pole, a Diomede that wound- 
ed agoddefs, and fent her whimpering away, and°‘an Achilles 
who was fo aftonifhingly fpirited as to fit ftillin : great:wrath 
during the greateft part of the war, becaufe they ‘took his git! 
from him, were all nothing to their predeceflore itt heroin: 
The laft reafon affigned for this prejudice, the fictions of 
th: ports, founded on tradition, may to fome, appear infut- 
ficent to contribute to fuch an effect, But, wenase te.con- 
‘ow! ylao avs4 fide 
* Virtutem incolumen odintus 3 9) S2u20Fmoy <5 
Sublacam ex oculis querimus invidi. — 
Horat, l. iii. od. 23, 
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fider what influence the poets had in former times. It ig well 
known that their works were inftrumental ‘in forming fc 

of religion, that (particularly. among the vulgar) the « 
tidiculous and abfurd of their fables gained credit with the 
people. Poetry was efteemed facred, and the poets, or > 
were accounted the ambafladors of heaven. It is not, then, 
furprifing that a pretty-fancied ftory, of golden, filver, bra. 
zen, andiron, ages, fhould have been in fome degree {ferioufh 
received, efpecially as it implied a more innocent ftate, in 


which man was originally placed, in vindication of the divine — 


Archite&. . 
- I would not be underftood by my reader, in the forego; 

remarks, to imply that there are no grounds of comes 
againft this, as well as the paft ages of mankind; on the 
contrary, it muft be confefled, the vices of men ftill are, and 
always have been, fufficiently numerous to juftify the fevereft 
cenfures of morality: but it would, perhaps, appear incon- 
fiftent with the encomiums juftly beftowed on the Chriftian 
Religion, to fuppofe that the world has degenerated fince its 
introduction, as well as derogatory to its divine Original., 





To the Ev1ToR of th MONTHLY LEDGER. 
A Differtation on Birds of Paffage. 


SIR, 


AVING occafion to look over fome printed papers, 
publifhed about thirty years fince, I found the follow. 

ing ‘* Differtation on Birds of Paflage, by the late celebrated 
Mark Catefby, F.R.S.” the original now being in the 
pofleffion of a very few induced me to fend you a copy; as 
the opinion of that noted naturalift, upon a fubjec fo much 
difputed, will no doubt be agreeable to many of your curious 


readers. 
Iam, &e. 
May 8, 1776. ¥. 


THE various conje€tures, concerning the places to which 
birds of paflage retire, are occafioned for want of ocular 
_teftimony to bring the matter to fome certainty. ‘The reports 
of their lying torpid in caverns and hollow trees are ill attefted 
‘and abfurd; as is a late broached hypothefis, which fends 
them above our atmofphere for a paflage to their retreat. I 
cannot but agree to the general opinion of their paling 

' other 
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‘other countries by the natural way of flying, with this addi- 


tional conjecture, that the places to which they retire. lie 
probably ‘n the fame latitude, in the fouthern hemifphere, 
with the places from which they depart, where, the feafons 
reverting, they may enjoy the like temperature of air. The 
manner of their journeying to. their fouthern: abode may vary, 
as the different ftructure. of their bodies enables them to 
fupport themfelves inthe air. Birds with fhort wings; as. the 
red-ftart, black-cap, &c.though incapable of long and fwift 
flights, may pafs by gradual and flower movements; and 
there feems ‘no neceffity for a precipitate paflage, becaufe 
every day affords an increafe of warmth and a continuance of 
food*. Itis probable thefe itinerant birds may perform their 
journey in the night-time, to avoid ravenous birds, and other 
dangers which day-light expofes them to; which I have reafon 
to believe from the following inftance: lying on the deck 
of a floop, on the north fide of Cuba, I, and the company 
with me, heard, three nights fucceffively, flights of rice- birds 
paffing over our heads northerly, in their direct way from 
Cuba, and the fouthern continent of America, from whence 
they go annually to Carolina at the time rice begins to open; 
and, after growing fat with it, return fouth again. ‘Thus 
our fummer-birds, when, by the approach of winter, they 
finda want of food, refort to fome other parts of the globe, 
where they find a freth fupply. ‘The flight of birds of paffage 
over the feas has by fome been confidered as a circumftance 
equally wonderful with other ftories concerning them; and 
efpecially in regard to thofe with fhort wings, among which, 
quails feem, by their ftructure, little adapted for long flights, 
nor are they ever feen to continue on the wing for any length 
of time, and yet their ability for fuch flights cannot be 
doubted, from the teftimony of many. Bellonius, in par- 
ticular, reports, that he faw them in great flights pafling. over, 
and re-pafling, the Mediterranean fea, at the feafons 
and times they vifit, and retire from, us, As for winter 
birds of paflage, thefe are but few, there being but four that 
I know of, vz. the fieldfare, redwing, woodcock, and {nipe; 
which two laft I have frequently known to continue the fum- 
mer here, and breed: fo that the fieldfare and redwing ftem 
ta be the only birds of paflage that leave us at the approach 
of fummer, and retire to the northern parts of the continent, 
~ Vox. III. 4D. _ there 


* The late voyagers round the world inform us, that, in New 
Zealand, about the fame latitude South as Europe is North, 
they heard birds fing in the night, like nightingales. Q. May 
they not be the fame, agreeable to Catelby’s hypothefis ? 
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there breeding and remaining during the fummer, and x 
the return of winter are driven foutherly in fearch of food, 
which the ice and {now in thofe frigid regions deprive them 
of. There are many others, particularly of the duck and 
wading kind, that breed, and make their fummer abode, 
in the defolate and fenny parts of our ifland. When the 


feverity of winter deprives them of their liquid fuftenance, ' 


neceffity obliges them to retire towards the fea in numerous 
flights, where, in open brackifh water, they find relief, and 
at the approach of {pring return to their fummer recefles, 
The retirement of winter birds of paflage is known té be 
Sweden and other countries in that latitude; but, as th 
would find them too cold and deftitute of provifions, thi 
journey gradually through the more moderate countries ‘of 
Germany and Poland, and arrive not at thefe northern ‘re 
ions, adapted by providence for their fummer abode ahd 
reeding of their young, till the feverity of the cold is abated, 
When they re-vifit us in winter they return back in the fame 
manner. The coming of thefe birds is then pretty ‘well 
accounted for, but the caufe of their departure is yet a fettet 
in nature. In fhort, all we know of the matter ends in ‘this 
obfervation: that Providence has created a great variety of 
birds and other animals, with conftitutions and inclinations 
adapted to the different degrees of heat and cold, in the feveral 
climates of the world, whereby no country is deftitute Of Iit- 
habitants, and has given them appetites for the produ@ions 
of thofe countries, whofe temperature is fuited to their natufe, 
as well as knowledge and abilities to feek and find them ott. 
From which we may infer, that the birds we have mentioned 
could no more fubfift in the fultry climes of the Melucca fies, 
than birds of paradife in the frigid regions of Sweden 2nd 
Lapland. Befides the migratory birds alteady mentioned, 
which breed and remain the whole fummer, there are other 
birds that arrive periodically at certain places, ‘for the fake 
of grain; and, after no long continuance, depart, and ‘ate 
no more feen till that time twelvemonth; as is obferved ‘of 
the rice-bird and blue-wing of Carolina. : 
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Were reflects on the objects that ferround him, 
will find abundant reafon to admire the works of 


nature, and adore the Being that direéts fuch aftonifhing opera- 
‘tions. He will be convinced that infinite wifdom could alone 
defign, and infinite power finifh, fuch amazing works. 


A few 
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A few evenings after the earth had experienced the boun 


’ ‘of its Creator, by refrefhing fhowers-from above, I left the 


city to vifit the open fields, were filent meditation had fixed 
her abode. Nature feemed animated with freth vigour, and 
to exhibit again the glowing beauties of the ‘fpring. The 
beafts greedily cropped the fucculent paftures, and the birds, 
aflembled in the hawthorn’s fhade, poured forth their enchant~ 
ing harmony. 

_ Whence, faid I to myfelf, has this renewal of the beauties 
of nature derived its exiftence? Are the cooling drops of 
vain, that lately defcended from. the clouds of heaven, tranfe 
formed into thefe beautiful robes that adorn the lovely. pras 
dudtions of the earth ? or have the cryftal ftreams of aérial water 
precipitated with them the glowing colours of the wonderous 


‘bow fo often painted on their parent clouds? Here, ye vo- 


taries of human reafon, ye fons of philofophic fpeculation, 
exert your boafted powers to explain this aftonifhing, this 
pleafing, phatnomenon. It is a fubje& worth attention, a 
problem fufficiently interefting, and has engaged the attention 
of the ftudious from the infancy of time. 

But fee with what pleafing fatisfaction the beafts crop the 
luxuriant paftures, and feem entirely contented with their 
abode; while man, their mafter and their lord, is continually 
fearching for happinefs, and never fatisfied with his prefent 
condition. Are the beafls of the field, which are deftitute 
of reafon, and their mind only a dreary void, happier than 
proud man, who beholds them with contempt, as formed 
only to affift him, and obey his commands? Alas! happinefs 
isnot properly underftood. ‘The beafts enjoy it here, they 
have a relifh for no other than animal gratifications, and 
therefore enjoy them in perfection, They. are not endued 
with the power of reflecting, and confequently are never 
miferable, -by recolleting the paft or dreading the future hour. 
But man is endued with an immortal {pirit, enlightened 
with aray of wifdom from the Almighty to direét his. fteps. 
Hemuft therefore feck happinefs in futurity, in the manfions 
from whence his foul is defcended, and where alone it is per~ 
manent and pure.- He muft tread the paths of virtue, if his | 
aim be happinefs, and then he will not fail to find it, when 
death puts a period to his exiftence, and releafes his immortal 
part from its earthly prifon. 

Filled with thefe weighty refleGtions, I returned: to. the 
city, for night had ftretched her fceptre over the pleafing fcene, 
and cloathed every objectin a fable robe. But my reflections 
continued, ti}] fleep overpowered my drowfy eyes, when 
my imazination roved into the world of vifions. - 


4D2 A bound. 
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A boundlefs plain. prefented itfelf to my view, covered with 
rural objects, .and decorated with every beautiful: flower of 
the fpring.. The whole,was wrapt in an awful filence, and 
I contemplated with fear the beautiful profpeds:: around 
me. While I continued mufing on the folemnity of the fcene, 
I felt the earth tremble, and heard | the hoarfe thunders rol] 
over.my head. The lightnings darted. their corrufcations 
acrofs the fkies, and univerfal nature was feized with con. 
vulfions. Multitudes of people now entered the plain, .and; 
with all the marks of terror in their faces, flew from place to 
place, feeking fome fecret retreat to hide themfelves, fome 
place of refuge from the approaching deftruction, 

In the midft of this univerfal horror and confternation, 
I heard a voice from the clouds, louder than the thunder’s 
roar, proclaiming, ‘* This is the harveft of the. Kingiof 
kings, in which all the nations of the world fhall receive 
the reward of their doings; when the fecret proceedings.of 
Providence fhall be revealed, and the ways. of the Moft High 
juftified before all the inhabitants of heaven and earth.” 
Immediately an aftonifhing multitude of perfons from every 
quarter of the plain approached the center, and were:{epa- 
rated into two divifions ; the countenances of the one were 
placid and ference, but thofe of the other gloomy and feats 
ful, TOC 

While I ftood wondering at thefe amazing tranfactions, 
a perfon of a fmiling afpect accofted me in the following, 
manner: ‘© Wonder not, mortal, at what thine eyes. behold; 
thou fhalt fee yet greater things than thefe.. This day hall. 
put a period to the reign of time, the race of princes, and 
the pomp of worlds: this day fhall terminate the ambition 
of kings, the grandeur of nobles, and the ftrife of nations: 
it fhal] decide the lot of all, diftinguifh the proud from the 
humble, the fincere from the hypocrite, and the fool from 
the wife. ae w 

“¢ Look on thy left hand, and behold that defrondigh 
perfon, drefied in the vileft attire. He formerly rodeinia, 
gilded chariot, attended with a long train of fervants ;:his, 
name was celebrated in the earth, and his actions were. great 
and famous: the children of the duft gazed on him.;with 
admiration, and were almoft ready to declare him fomething: 
more than mortal. His ambition had no bounds, he, bid‘, 
defiance to heaven, and challenged thearm of Omnipatence:| 
to exert its force, But Jet mortals know that the moft. fecret! 
adtions are open to the Almighty, and he will repay vengeance 
on thofe that defpife his commands, and trample under foot 
his facred laws. id 
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The. Word Selah explained. 5st 


s¢But turn thine eyes to the'right, and behold’ the man 
with -his eyes: lifted up’ to heaven,’ how calm: and joyful, 
how pleafant and: ferene his ‘countenance. He was once’a 
mortal, like»thyfelf, furrounded with all the weaknefles of 
imperfect’ nature, and expofed to all ‘the temptations and 
allurements of “fenfual life.’ He was:once a wanderer in the 
world, and acted asa ftranger'and pilgrim on the ftage of ex- 
iftence; his relations lived in all the: pomp and gaiety of 
the world, and his father’s: houfe was a place of riot. But 
he defpifed the fleeting pleafures, and beheld the gayeft fcenes 
of folly: without wifhing to be a partner in the enjoyment. 
Heleft the giddy company of the thoughtlefs, and converfed 
with the wife and virtuous; he contracted a familiarity with 
death, ..and an alliance with the houfe of corruption: his 
wifhes: afpired to more rational and fublime enjoyments; 
to enjoyments adapted to the nature of his immortal part, 
which lie in the land of immortality ; his fpirit foared to her 
native regions, and beheld the glittering magnificence of the 
world. with contempt.” 

‘While my direétor was fpeaking, one of thefe divifions 
was:caught up‘into the air, and the piercing cries of the 
other made: me‘ftart with terror, and releafed me from the 
flumber of the night; but imprefled on my mind this im- 
portant truth, ‘hat he, who fearches for happinefs in this 
tranfitory f{cene of things, will be infallibly difappointed ; 
whereas he, who extends his hopes beyond the bounds of 
animal=exiftence, and carefully directs his actions by the 
ptecepts of virtue, will, in the end, receive a reward infi- 
nitely fuperior to his wifhes, 


Tortie 
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The Word Selah explained. 


FAHE word Selah occurring often in the book of Pfalms, 

- and being a word not generally underftood, it may 

not perhaps be thought an ufelefs tafk to endeavour to explain 

ity:and fhew the reafon for its being fo often placed in thele 
fublime compofitions. 

Some of the ancients thought that the word Selah fhewed 
the intermiffion or ceffation of the actual infpiration of the 
Pfalmift, or of the internal motions of his devotion.. St. Wil- 
Jary and‘ Cafficdorus think, that’ the Greek. Diapfalma_ is 
the fame with the Hebrew Selah, and, fo tranflated, points 
out'a change in the voice, perfon, or tune, in the Pfalms, 
Some moderns pretend that Selah has no fignification, and 
that it is only a note of the ancient mufic, the ufe of which 

is 
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ia no longer knowa. And, indeed, Selah may be taken 
away from all the places where it is found, without interry 
ing che fenfe of the Pfalm. It only perplexes the text, inftead 
of making it any thing clearer. Others fay it was a note which 
fhewed the elevation of the voice; and that in thefe place 
the reader fhould cry out, and make an exclamation. Aben. 
Esra fays, that it ia like the conclufion of a prayer, and ag. 
fwers nearly in fignification to amen, or fo be it. At the 
end of their epitaphs and books, the Jews generally pu 
Selah, 7. ¢. Finis, or So be it. 

There is not, indeed, the leaft doubt but that Selah intimate 
the end, or a paufe, and that this is its proper fignification, 
But, as we do not always find it at the end of the fenfe, no 
at the end of a canticle, it is highly probable, that the 
ancient muficians fometimes put Selah in the margin of theie 
Pfalters to fhew wherethe paufe was to be made, and where 
the tune ended. Juft as in the old books of the Gofpels, 
which were read folemnly in the church, they wrote upon 
the margin, either at length, or with the Greek wosd Tels, 
or the Latin word Finis, in order to fhew the place where the 
deacon was to make an end of the leflon: for, at that time, 
the text was read in books which contained the four evangelifts 
as Iength. Perhaps the ancient Hebrews fang nearly: in the 
fame manner as the Arabians do at this day, making large 
paufes, ending and beginning all at once. For this reafon, 
it was neceffary in public ceremonies to make in the margi 
of the Pfalm the place of the paufe, and of the end, that the 
whole choir might reft at once, and begin again at the fame 
time. 
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Matter not eternal. 


HE ancient philofophers univerfally agreed, that nothing 

was, or could be, created out of nothing; but, whe- 
ther the world was eternal, or made in time, the original 
matter of things was eternal and felf-exiftent. This original 
matter they diftinguifhed from fubftance endued with pros 
perties, and confidered it as a mere fubftratum, without 
either form or qualities; which is an evident abfurdity or 
contradiction: and they did not confider, that, fuppofing 
it poffible for fuch primary nratter to have always exifted, it 


_ was impoffible to change its ftate, or toadd to it the neceffary 
> qualities ; fo that no power could create a world out of it, 


either in time or from all eternity. 


They, 
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They, however, fuppofed, that God, who was of a fupe. 
tior and diftinét underived nature, created by his power thé 
qualities or properties of all things, though he could aot 
create the original matter that fultained them; by which 
method of reafoning, they blended created properties with 
uncreated matter, which is an evident contradi@tion. For 
it is felf-evident, that whatever is abfolutely exiftent, or un- 
originated, muft be immutable, and remain what it always 
was, it being impoffible to altet it, or caufe it to undetgo 
any new mode of exiftence, or to fuperadd to it any properties 
orqualities : fo that an un-otiginated or primary matter mut 
be independent of God, and not fubjed to his power or pro- 
vidence. Thus God’s creating and governing power of the 
univerfe was abfolutely excluded ; but this confequence they 
did not forefee, though it be really intuitive. 

Another abfurdity was the fuppofing two un-originated 
and neceffary-exiftent beings, of fuch infinitely different 
natures, as God and primary shatter, toexift: the one endued 
with all perfe€tions, and the other a lifelefs mafs, an almoft 


_ there nothing. Hence it demonftrably follows, that all things 


tuft have been originally made or created by God out of 
nothing, or, from non-exiftence, wete made to exift by his 
power and will. 

Tt is, indeed, impoffible for us, or perhaps any created 
being, to conceive the manner of fuch creation ; yet it is as 
impoffible not to fuppofe the thing itfelf, or the exiftence of 
fuch a creative power; every other fuppofition being an ab- 
folute abfurdity and contradi@ion. With regard to the proe 
duction of beings from non-exiftence, it is a neceflary ‘con- 
fequence of the agency of God, and exertion of his power ; 
and this power and agency neceflarily belong to the nature 
of God; and therefore the very fuppofition of a fupreme, 
un-originated, ‘intelligent, agent, being, or God, whofe 
exiftence is ftri€tly demonitrable, implies a creative power. 

Thus have I endeavoured, by demonftrable principles of 
reafon, to prove that the world was originally created of 
God out of nothing ; inorder to filence the enemies of reve-. 
lation, who pretend, that the account of the creation, . as 
given by Mofes, is abfurd and ridiculous, whereas, in truth, 
the abfurdity is in their own notions, and the boafted ftructure. 
they erected has no other bafis than the cobweb furface of 
a waking dream. ae ge 1p 


Odfervations 
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Obfervations on the Ufe of the Bills of Mortality, with a Compu 
tation of the N: umber of People in the known Parts of the Globe, 


T is a common obfervation, derived from perufing a feries 

_ of bills of mortality, that in every kingdom more perfons 
are born than die; and ge rl that the human fpecies 
are continually encreafing. hereas, on the contrary, if 
a greater number died than were born, a country muft, in 
the general courfe of things, be in time entirely ftripped of 
its inhabitants, and this event would be confiderably acce. 
lerated by war or peftilence. 

Among all the obftacles that hinder the increafe of man. 
kind, the peftilence is the greateft; for it feldom vifits any 
country, without {weeping away the greateft part of its 
inhabitants. Next to this are war, famine, and celibacy, 
The effe@s of the Jatter are chiefly felt in Roman Catholic 


countries, occafioned by their number of nunneries and con. - 


vents. All populous towns, in which the births and deaths 
are at Jeaft equal, fuffer greatly from the irregular lives of 
the inhabitants, together with their unhealthy fituations, and 
other circumftances often attending them. 

It is agreed by all writers, that the earth is capable of fub- 
fifting three thoufand millions of the human fpecies, buta 
third part of that number never actually exifted at one time, 


Perhaps the following fcheme, which has been calcutated | 


with confiderable attention, nearly exhibits the number of 
mankind now on the furface of the globe, 


Great-Britain - - - - = = = = = 7500000 
Ireland - - - - - - - = = 5 = ts 
France - - = = = - = = = = = 18400000 
Spain = - - = = = = = = = = 7400000 
Portugal - - - - - = = = += = = 3600000 
Italy - - - - - - = = = = = = 4100000 
Iflands in the Mediterranean - - = = = 2700000 
Germany - - - = = = = = = = 20600000: 
The republic of the United Provinces - - 3200000 
Auftrian Netherlands - - - - - = = 1500000 
Switzerland, and therepublic of Geneva - - 3100000 
Sweden -« - = + = - = - = = = 3300000 
Denmark = - = = = = = = = = 2100060 
Norway - - - = - = = = - = = 1600000 
‘Rufla - - = - «© «= = = = = = 17000009 
Hungary - - - = - = = = = = = 5000000 


Poland 
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Poland = = - = = = = = = = = 3200000 
Turkey in Europe - - - - - = - 18400000 
- 12§300000 
- 450000000 
- 150000000 
- 160900000. 
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If we reckon, with the ancients, that a generation lafts 
ditifty-three years, ii that fpace 885300000 of men will be 
born and die; confequently ‘above 81762 will die every 


"day. 


"The lifts of chtiftenings plainly prove that there are more 
males born than females, the ratio between them being as 
41 to 20; but wars and other cafualties reduce them to an 
equality. So that this proportion between the fexés is ari 
utagfwerable argument againit polygamy. 

Phe increafe or decreafe of the inhabitants of a country or 


‘town is evident from the lifts of burials: and by thefe the 
“nuinber of ‘the living may alfo be nearly computed ; for, in 


large and “populous cities, we may reckon 25 or 28 living 
fons for every one that dies. In middling cities, as Co- 


“penhagen, Berlin; Breflaw, &c. 29 or 30, but in the country 


40 ot 45. Wherefore fome reckon, that, in the towns 
and villages of @ country, taken in the grofs, one out of 40 
dies annually: but, in London and Patis, one nearly out 


“of Zo. 


Men are diftinguifhed by external appearances, efpecially 
in complexion; with regard to which they may be divided 
into white, black, and an intermediate fort, who are either 
of a reddifh, a brown, or a yellowifh-brown, caft. To 
the whites belong moftly all Europeans, and feveral others 
im the ‘temperate regions of the other three parts of the globe. 
etre the blacks may be properly réckoned the African, 
the*Moor, arid the Mulatto: and to the middle fort, or in- 
termediate cafts, belong many people and nations in all the 
fout ‘divifions of the. earth; efpecially in Afia, Africa, and 
America. The difference of complexion is principally to 
be fought for in the climate, manner of living, and provi- 
fions which are ufed by them. Men may alfo be very differ- 
ent from.one another with regard to theif perfons, flature, 
manner of living, and morals. But their intellectual powers, 
and peculiar difpofitions, are not to be accounted for from 
their nature, nor looked upon as the effect of climate; but 

Vor. ILI. 4E. owing 
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owing to the greater or lefs opportunity they have had for 


improving or exercifing their faculties. A Groenlander, _ 


a Laplander, Moor, or Hottentot, &c. is as intelligent in 

his way as any of the moft fenfible nations: and, had the 

former the fame opportunities of improving their underftand- 

ings which the latter have, they would doubtlefs equal them | 
in that.refpect. But in general we find among all the nations 

on the face of the earth, a great diverlity in point of learning 

and ignorance, fkill and aukwardnefs, vice and virtue, dee 

licacy and ferocity, politenefs and rufticity. 





Defire of revifiting our native Country. 


HE mind of man, by fome fecret inftin@, is always 

attracted towards the place where it was firft capable 
of contemplating material obje4s; and, when bufinefs or 
pleafure has called us fome years from the place where we 
{pent the morning of our days, we are agitated by a reftlefs 
defire of returning, and cultivating again the friendfhip of 
our youthful companions. We reflect with delight on’ the 
innocent amufements that then employed the leifure hours 
of our time, and the entertaining fchemes that engaged our 
attention. The fields, the woods, the mountains, and the 
plains, we frequented in the fportive hours of youth, are 
favourite objects of meditation; and we paffionately with, 
though, alas! in vain, that the moments we fpent amidft 
thofe rural objeéts, with our beloved companions, would 
again return. But, as we know this to be abfolutely im- 
poflible, we endeavour to palliate the misfortune by return- 
ing to our native fields, filled with the hopes of again joining 
the dear affociates of our infancy, and re-uniting the bonds 
of amity that formerly bound us in the clofeft connedion: 
never reflecting that the fcene is continually changing, that 
there is a remarkable difference during a fhort feries of years 
in the inhabitants of every country, and that thofe who re- 
main entertain very different ideas from their connections 


and purfuits. Many. have doubtlefs experienced the truth © 


of thefe obfervations, but few, perhaps, ina more remarkable 
manner than myfeif, 


My father was formerly an opulent merchant of this citys 
but, having loft the greatett part of his fubftance by unex- 


pected loffes at fea, joined with other misfortunes, thought, ~ 


It moft prudent to retire from the noife and hurry of com: 
mercial life, and employ the fmall remains of his fortune 
in ftocking a {mall farm which ‘he had taken. in one of the 
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fouthern counties of England, In this retreat of rural fa- 
tisfaction 1 was born, and carefully educated at.a fchool in 
the neighbourhood. My father, whom experience had taught 
to feek fatisfaCtion in the ftill fcenes of a country retitement, 
was defirous that I fhould purfue the fame intention ; and, 
in all probability, had Providence pleafed to profper his honeft 
endeavours, my days would have terminated in the fame 
place where they had a beginning; but, an accidental fire 
having deprived him of almoft his whole fubftance, he was 
perfuaded it would be of more advantage for me to feek my 
fortune in the bufy world, than to continue in a place where 
there was no other profpect than that of laborious fervitude 
and inceffant toil. 
Accordingly he recommended me to a worthy merchant, 
who had formerly been his partner, and who ufed me with 


» the tender care of a parent, and was continually impreffing 


on my mind the precepts of juftice, virtue, and humanity ; 
a caution of the greateft ufe, as I was only nineteen when 
I left my parents, and confequently of an age when the 
paffions of youth are:more difficult to be controuled, efpe- 


cially by one, who, being a ftranger to the vices of the 


town, was expofed to numberlefs temptations from the giddy, 
the thoughtlefs, and the artful. 

After refiding five years with this worthy merchant, a gen- 
tleman of great property in the Weft Indies made me a very 
advantageous propofal, if I would refide in that part of the 
world, and take upon me the management of his affairs. I 
readily embraced the offer, flattering myfelf that in a few 
years I fhould acquire a fufficiency to fupport me and my 
parents in the place where I firft faw the light, and to which 
I was always defirous of returning. 

It would be tedious to relate the feveral tranfactions of my 
life in that diftant part of the world: let it, therefore, fuffice 
to fay, that I continued in Jamaica fourteen years, at the 
end of which I had, by care and induftry, acquired a fum 
equal to my wifhes; and I returned to London, filled with 
the hopes of {pending the remainder of my days among my 
old acquaintance, and of blending my afhes with theirs, 
=e the {cythe of time fhould have divided the ftem of 
ife, 

_On my arrival I heard the unwelcome tidings of the death 
of my mother; but that my father, by the affiftance I had 
ordered him, ftill remained alive, ‘This account quickened 
my departure; fo that in a few days 1 began my journey for 
the country. I had fent no notice of my coming, in order 
to enjoy the pleafing furprize which I flattered myfelf would - 

4E2 attend 
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attend my unexpected arrival; and, in order to increafe it, 
contrived to reach a village about two miles diftance, but 
in the fame parifh, onthe Saturday evéning, where I took 
up my lodging, and in the morning repaired to the church, 
hoping’ to have met there all the companions of my youth, 


well knowing that it was formerly their conftant practice to | 


affemble there. 

As I walked towards the church, the country feemed to 
wear a different afpect to what it did formerly: feveral woods 
were cut down, and a large common, where we ufed to 
divert ourfelves in rural paitimes, was inclofed, and divided 
among the parifhioners. The perfons I met were utterly 
unknown to me, and their behaviour appeared as ftrange 
as their faces. At laft I entered the church; but, inftead 
of being crowded as formerly, the feats were almoft empty; 
the congregation, not exceeding twenty perfons, all of them 
firangers to me, and thofe fo carelefs in the performance of 
their duty, that it was plain, if their minds were engaged at 
all, it was not on the object of their worfhip. 
~ Filled with the moll melancholy ideas at ‘a fight fo une 
‘expected, I left the church before the fervice was finithed 
and walked very 7, acrofs the fields towards the hou 
where my father refided, refle&ting on the inftability of human 
affairs, and how often all our dreams of fatisfaction are dif- 
appointed. The country, which I had fo long withed t9 
fee, had loft its attractive charms, and the rural objects, 
inftead of pleafing, filled me with painful refe@tions, ~ 

On entering the houfe, I found my father fitting on a 
couch, with a letter in his hand, and in clofe converfation 
with an aged friend. He had, it feems, juft received a letter 
‘from a friend in London informing him of my vifit; and 
the pleafing news had fo entirely engaged the attention of 
both him and his companion, that [ had advanced beyond 
the middle of the room before either of them perceived me; 
when my father, lifting up his eyes, cried out, O Heavens! 
my child! and immediately fell backward on the couch. [ 
flew to his affiftance, and in a few moments recalled him 
to life; but, in all probability, had not his friend in London 
informed him of my coming, the foolifh furprife I was fo 


defirous of occafioning had deprived him of life who gave ' 


me being. 

After fcme time fpent in filial and parental endearments, 
I informed him of the difappointment I had met with in 
not finding my friends at church, and afked with. great ear- 
neftnefs for my particular friends, and defired him to inform 


me 
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me what had occafioned fo fad a defect from religious affem- 
blies ; to which my father returned the following anfwer ; . 

" « About fix years after your leaving this country, we 
were vifited by an epidemical fever, which fwept away the 
reateft part of our peopie; your friends, after whom you 
5, particularly enquire, fell vidims to its fury, and paffed 
death’s gloomy vale in the flower of their age. But this, 
thaugh a terrible, was not the greateft, misfortune that 
attended our unhappy country.. A gentleman, famous for 
his wealth and vices, retired hither from a neighbouring coun- 
ty; and, by his pernicious precepts and example, has poi- 
foned the minds of the inhabitants, fo that our miferable 
parifh is now become as famous for profanenefg and immo- 
rality, as it was formerly for obeying the precepts of religion. 
In fhort, we have here all the vices of opulent cities without 
their virtues, and the wickednefs of our youth is blended 
with the moft confummate ignorance and illiterate rufticity. 
This aged friend, pointing to him who fat by him on the 


_ couch, has been my conitant companion, and amidft the 


deluge of vice preferved his integrity. He has tafted often 
of the cup of adverfity, and for fome time fubfifted wholly 
on your bounty. Let him ftill enjoy it, and continue my 
companion till we are feparated by the icy hand of death.” 
This account filled my breaft with the moft painful fen- 
fations. I bemoaned the unhappy ftate of my country, and, 
in my agony of grief, could not help curfing the author of 
its ruin, who has not only deftroyed the happinefs of the 
prefent inhabitants, but, in all probability, that of fucceed- 
Wig eeteraione, 
-I was now as defirous of leaving, as I was before of vi- 
fiting, my native country; and in a few days returned, with 


-my father and his ancient friend, and am now fettled in a 


village near the metropolis; having learned, from this tranf- 
action, never to expect true happinefs in this mortal ftate, 
or confider the lofs of it as a difappointment. 

C.L. 





An affecting Inflance of Gratitude. 


RATITUDE is a paffion fo firmly implanted in the 
hurhan breaft by the great Author of nature, that ail 

the human race, from the prince, that fways the fceptre 
over a free and civilized people, to the meaneft inhabitant 
of the folitary defert, fez] its power, and are ambitious of 
Cherifhing its godlike dictates. “ It is not,” as tie Spectator 
juilly 
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juftly obferves, * like the practice of many other virtues, 
difficult and painful, but attended with fo much pleafure, 
that, were there no pofitive command that enjoined it, nor 
any recompence laid up for it hereafter, a generous mind 
would indulge it, for the natural gratifications that accom. 
pany it.” 

About three years before the prefent war broke outin A. 
merica, one of the New England hunters difcovered an Indian 
in the woods, almoft perifhed with hunger. He had, it feems, 
fallen from a precipice, and diflocated his ancle, which had 
rendered him incapable either of returning or providing 
himfelf with fuftenance in thefe extenfive forefts. The A- 
merican, moved with the deplorable fight of feeing a fellow 
mortal reduced to fuch extremities, afforded him all the re. 
lief in his power: he gave him fuch provifions as_he had 
collected for himfelf, and with the greateft labour and fatigue 
conveyed him to his hut, which was above fixty miles diftant 
from the place where the generous American found him, 
The favage expreffed the ftrongeft fenfe of protease to his 
deliverer ; and, at parting, told him, that, if ever he thould 
be fo unfortunate as to fee him in diftrets, he would fpill 
the laft drop of his blood to relieve him, or alleviate his 
fufferings. 

In the beginning of the year feventeen hundred and fifty 
eight, the generous American had the misfortune tobe 
taken, with feveral others, by a party of Indians, and ufed 
with all the fhocking barbarity thefe favage invaders fo 
often exercifed on the innocent inhabitants. At laft, fpent 
with fatigue, and the inhuman treatment he had met with, 
he was unable to follow his unrelenting mafters to their. 
village; he funk under the weight of their favage cruelty, 
and expected every moment the friendly ftroke that would 
put at once a period to both his life and fufferings. j 

The Indians now gathered. round him, and were jut 
going to exercife on him their inhuman tortures, when a: 
-company of their countrymen joined them in their return 
from hunting, among which was the Indian whofe life he 
had fome years before fo fortunately preferved. He viewed 
the unfortunate ftranger with great attention, and foon per-, 
ceived him to be no other than his former deliverer. Almgft: 
diftra&ted at feeing his benefactor in fuch diftrefs, he fie 


Yh 
to his affiftance, raifed his head from the earth, and ufed,, 
every method in his power to revive him, and fill his brealt, 


with the hopes of life and liberty. 
His ‘countrymen were amazed at his conduét, and one 
more favage than the reft éndeavoured to feparate him from 


the 
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the prifoner, and execute on him their brutal tortures. But 
the faithful Indian oppofed his infulting countryman, and 
related the obligations he was under of faving the prifoner 
from their fury, and fupporting the life of a perfon to whom 
he was indebted for his own. ‘* If you perfift,” faid he to 
his countrymen, ‘* in your defign of deftroying your pri- . 
foner, you muft open a paflage through my breaft to ftrike 
the blow. He generoufly affifted me, when hunger had al- 
moft deprived me of life, and 1 will now refcue him, or pe- 
rifh in the attempt.” 

The Indians applauded his condudt, and permitted him 
to difpofe of the prifoner as he pleafed. Having thus ob- 
tained the liberty of his deliverer, he conveyed him to his 
cabin, and, by the moft affiduous care and attention, ree 
covered his health and ftrength, and then conducted him 
through the forefts to his habitation. 

This inftance of gratitude may ferve to convince us, that 
the Indians, if properly inftruéted, might be rendered ufeful 
members of fociety. And perhaps many of their vices are 
owing to the pernicious examples of our own countrymen ; 
who, inftead of inftilling into them the precepts of virtue 
and religion, have debauched their morals, and taught them 
deceit inftead of probity, and drunkennefs inftead: of ab- 
ftinence, 





Account of the Origin, Cuftoms, Manners, &c. of the Affaffins 
of Syria. 
ARIOUS conje&tures have been made by the learned 
on the origin of the particular clan or tribe in Perfia 
and Syria, known among us by the name of Affaffins; and 
chiefly with regard to the etymology of that appellation. Some 
have deduced it from the Hebrew, fome from the Syriac, fome 
from the Arabic, and fome from the Greek ; while others have 
endeavoured to find it in the Latin; and others, after many 
laborious refearches, flatter themfelves with having difcovered 
the root of this famous word in the obfolete Teutonic lan- 
guage. But, without pretending to fupport my opinion againtt 
thofe who may differ from me, I would believe that the word 
comes from Sikkin Affikin, an oriental term, fignifying the 
poignard or knife ufed by the Affaffins in their inhuman prac- 
tices, They were alfo called Ifmaelites, as defcendants from 
Ifmael, the fon of Dyiaffar ; and likewife Bathenrins, 7. ¢. il- 
luminated or inward. ‘Thefe people probably owed their origin - 
to the Carmathians, a famous heretical fet among the Muf- 
fulmans, 
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fulmans, who firft fettled in Perfia; whence, in procefs of 
time, they fent a colony into Syria, where they became pet; 
feffed of a confiderable tra& of land among the mountains of 
Lebanon, extending itfelf from the neighbourhood of Antioch 
to Damafcus. 
The firft chief and legiflator of this remarkable tribe appeats 
to have been Haffan Sabah, a fubtle impofter, who, by his ar. 
tifices, made fanatical and implicit flaves of his fubjeQs. Theie 
religion was compounded from that of the Magi, the Jews, the 
Chriftians, and the Mahomitans; but thé capital article of 
their creed was to. believe that the Holy Ghoft refided in their 
chief, that his orders proceeded from God himfelf, and were 
real declarations of his divine pleafure. To this monarch, ay 
he might well be ftyled, the orientals gave the name of Scheiky 
but he is better known in Europe by the name of the Old Man; 
or the Old Man of the Mountain. His dignity, inftead of 
being hereditary, was confirmed by election; where mefit, 
that is, a fuperior multiplicity and enormity of crimes; wag 
the moft effetual reccommendation to a majority of fuffrages; 
This chief, from his exalted refidence on the fummit of 
mount Lebanon, like a vindictive deity with the thunderbolt 
in his hand, fent inevitable death to all quarters of the worlds 
fo that from one end of the earth to the other, kalifs, ems 
perors, fultans, kings, princes, Chriftians, Mahometans, ané 
Jews, every nation and people execrated and dreaded his fan- 
guinary power, from the ftrokes of which there was no fecu= 
sity. At the leaft fuggeftion or whifper that he had threat. 
ened the death of any potentate, all immediately doubled theit 
guards, and took every other precaution in their power. Ikis 
known that Philip Auguitus, king of France, on a prematuit 
advice that the Scheik intended to have him affaffnated, if- 
ftituted a new body-guard of men diftinguifhed for their ace 
tivity and courage, called Sergens d’Armes, with brafs clubs, 


bows, and arrows: and he himfelf never appeared without 2 | 


club, fortified either with iron or gold. Moft fovereigns paié 
feeretly.a penfion tothe Scheik, however fcandalous and dete 
gatory it might be to the luftre of miajefty, for the fafety of 
their perfons. ‘The knights templars alone dared to defy 
his fecret machinations and open force. Indeed, they were 
a permanent difperfed body, not to be cut off by maflacres ot 
affaffinations. 

‘Fhis barbarous prince, affifted by the fanaticifm of his fub« 
jects, no lefs barbarous than himfelf, furniffed refoutces wn 
known to all other monarchs, even to the moft defpotic ty- 
rant. They would proftrate themfelves at the foot. of his 
throne, requefting to die by his hand or order, as a a 
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which they were fure of pafling into paradife. On them, if 
danger made any impreffion,’ it was an emulation to prefs for- 
ward; and, if takenin any enterprize, they went tothe place 
of execution with a magnanimity unknown to others,» Henry, 
count-of Champagne, who married Ifabella, daughter of A- 
maury, king of Jerufalem, paffing over part of the territory of 
the Affaflins, in his way to Syria, and talking highly ‘of his 
power, their chiefcame to meethim. ‘* Are your fubje&s, 
faid the Old Man of the Mountain, as ready in their fubmiffion 
as mine?” And, without ftaying for an anfwer, made a fign 
with his hand, when ten young men in white, who were 
ftanding on an adjacent tower, in{tantly threw themfelves down. 
On another occafion, fultan Malek -Schah fummoning the 
fcheik to fubmit himfelf to his government, and threatening 
him with the power of his arms fhould he hefitate’ to comply ; 
the latter, very compofedly turning himfelf to the guards, faid 
to.one of them, ** Draw your dagger, and plunge it into 
your breaft ;” and to another, ** Throw yourfelf headlong 
from yonder rock.” His orders were no fooner uttered than 
they were joyfully obeyed; and all the anfwer he deigned to 
give the fultan’s envoy, was, »** Away to thy mafter, and let 
him know I have many thoufand fubje&ts of the fame difpofi- 
tion.” Men fo ready to deftroy themfelves were equally alert 
and refolute in being the minifters of death to others. At the 
command of their fovereign, they made no difficulty of ftab- 
bing any prince, even on his throne; and, being well verfed 
in the different diale&ts, they conformed to the drefs, and even 
theexternal religion of the country, that they might with 
lefs difficulty ftrike the fatal blow required by their chief. With 
the Saracens, they were Mahometans ;_ with the Franks, Chrif- 
tians ; in one place they joined with the Mameluks, in ano 
ther with the ecclefiaftics or religious : and, under this difguife, 
feized the firft opportunity of executing their fanguinary com- 
mifion, Of this, we meet with an inftance, in the hiftory of 
Saladin, while he was befieging Manbedge, the celebrated 
hieropolis uf antiquity. Saladin being one day with a few 
attendants, and they at fome diftance, reconnoitring the place 
for the better difpofition of the attack, a man rufhed on him 
with a dagger in his hand, and wounded him in the head; 
but the fultan, as he was endeavouring to repeat his ftroke, 
wrefted the dagger from him, and, after receiving feveral 
wounds, laid himdead at his feet. Before the fultan had 
well recovered himfelf, a fecond encountered him, to finifh 
the treachery of the former ; but he met with the fame fate; 
he was fucceeded with equal fury by a third, who alfo fell 
by the hand of that magnanimous prince whom he was fent 
Vou. II, 4F to 
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to affaffinate. And it was obferved, that thefe wretches dealt 


- about their fruitlefs blows as they Jay in the agonies of death, 


‘With fuch rapidity was this tranfaéted, that it was over be. 
fore Saladin’s guards could come to his affiftance. * He ftetired 


to his tent, and, in great perturbation throwing himielf on bis, 


fopha, ordered his fervants to take a ftri&t view of his houfe. 
hold, and to cafhier all fufpe€ted perfons; at the fame time 
afking, with great earneftnefs, ‘* Of whom have I deferved 
fuch treacherous ufage ?” But it afterwards appeared, that the 
villains were fent by the Old Man of the Mountain; of whom 
the vizir, Kamfchlegin, had purchafed the murder of Saladin, 
to free himfelf from fo great a warrior, whom he could not 
meet inthe field. To animate them in their frantic obedience, 
the fcheik, before their departure on fuch attempts, ufed to 
give them a {mall ante-paft of fome of the delights, which 

e aflured them would be their recompence in paradife.. De. 
licious foporific drinks were given them, and, while they lay 
afleep, they were carried into beautiful gardens, where eve 
allurement invited their fenfes to the moft exquifite gratificgs 
tions, From thefe feats of voluptuoufnefs, inflamed with 
liquor and enthufiaftic views of perpetual enjoyments, they 
fallied forth to perform aflaffinations of the blackeft dye. 

This people once had, or, at leaft they feigned to have, ag 
intention of embracing the Chriftian religion. They reigned 
a long time in Perfia, and on mount Lebanon. Holagow, a 
kabn of the Mogul Tartars, in the year 655 of the Flegyra, 
or 1254 of the Chriftian zra, entered their country, and dif. 
poffetied them of feveral places; but it was not till the year 
1272 that they were totally conquered. This atchievement wa 
owing to the conduct and intrepidity of the Eeyptian forces 
fent againft them by the Sultan Bibars. It has, however, been 
thought, that the Drufes, who ftill refide about the emihences 
of mount Lebanon, and whofe ‘religion and cuftoms are fo 
little known, are a remnant of thofe babarians. 





The Cameleon deferibed. 


(YNHE cameleon is very common in Egypt, and are ob- 

ferved to be larger than thofe of other countrics: they 

are frequently met with about Smyrna. This creature is of 
the lizard kind, but its head is fomething larger than the cotn- 
mon lizard; its back is gibbous like a hog’s, and it ha 
four feet, which are divided into claws tike thofe of a parrat. 
It.has a long flattifh tail, which is of great ufe to it in climbings 
for by that it will hang to the branches of a tree as well af 
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its feet, and fo draw upits whole body. Sir George Wheeler 
tells us, that, having caught a little cameleon, he put it intoa 
lafs, fo deep that 1t could not reach the brim with its fore- 
eet by much, nor take any hold with its claws, and yet it 
got out and almoft efcaped; which it did, as he afterwards 
obferved, by ftanding on its fore-feet, and hoifting itfelf back- 
wards till it caught hold of the edge of the glafs with its tail, 
and by that means lifted up its whole body. Its tongue is three 
or four inches in length, of a whitifh grifly fubftance, round as_ 
far as the tip, which is hollow, and fhaped like the end of a © 
peftle, and fomewhat refembles an elephant’s probofcis, or 
trunk, whence fome call it the trunk of the cameleon. This 
tongue is contained in a fort ofa {heath joined to the throat, 
from whence the animal darts it with all imaginable f{wiftnefs 
upon flies that come in its way, which are detained by a glu- 
tinous or vifcous matter excreted from the tip of it, and by that 
means drawn into its mouth. Thefe flies are its ordinary food, 
andfigns of them have been difcovered in its excrements, as 
well as inthe ftomach and inteftines of fome that have been 
difle@ed ; but, as they will live a great while without taking 
any vifible fuftenance, from hence has arifen the vulgar error 
that the cameleon lives upon air alone; which indeed they 
fometimes imbibe, till they are fwelled beyond their ufual 
fize.. The lungs of this animal reach almoft the Pe ye of its 
body, confifting of athin membranous fubftance, full of {mall 
veins; and are divided into two lobes, placed on each fide, and 
filled with air, which being let out in diffeQion, the lobes 
grow flaccid and fhrink together, =~ 
The head of the cameleon is immoveable, except as it turns 
with the body ; but, to make amends for this defe&, nature 
has given it very fine eyes, about the bignefs of a pea, which | 
it can move in a wonderful manner, the one backwards the 
other forwards, the one upwards the other downwards; or can 
fix one eye on any object, whilft the other moves according 
to the motion of another object ; fo that its eyes are quite in- 
dependent of each other, and capable of all the different Mmo- 
tions that can be imagined. The ftructure of the eyes is alfo 
furprifing, and well worth the obfervation of the curious; for 
they are.covered with a fkin almoft like that of the body, the 
grain being in circles, diminifhing gradually to the center, 
where there is a hole no bigger thaa the head of a pin, through 
which the light is received. ‘“Yhe animal has no ears that 
can be difcovered; but has two little apertures in the head, 
which ferve for noftrils. 
But the moft aftonifhing of all things relating to the came- 
Icon, and the moft dificult to be accounted for, is the faculty 
4F 2 it 
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it is endued with of changing its colour, and afluming thofe - 


of the objects near which it is placed. The ufual colour of 
this creature, at leaft fuch as are found about Smyrna, is 
green, carker towards the back, and lighter towards the 
belly, inclining to a yellow, with fpots fometimes reddifh and 
fometimes whitifh. There are many to be feen about the 
ruins of the old caftle at Smyrna, of a greyifh colour, like the 
ftones that are fpeckled with a whitifh mofs, in the heaps of 
which they breed and harbour. One of thefe creatures, which 
I took upon a bufh, was abright green; but, fetting it down 
upon the ground where there was no grafs, it became of a 
dark brown colour, exa@tly like the earth on which it ftood, 
I made feveral experiments to the fame purpofe, and found 
that, by covering it a confiderable time with a napkin, it would 
appear whitifh or of a cream-colour; but never perceived it 
. changeeither to red’or blue, though wrapt in a cloth of thofe 
colours for feveral hours together. When kept fhut up in a 


box its colour was ufually a mixture of green and yellow; . 


and it appeared blackifh by candle-light, though placed upon 
white paper. Upon being handlcd or difturbed, it became 
ftained with dark fpots, bordering on green; all which would 
vanifh in alittle time. Sometimes, froma green all over, it 
became full of black fpots ; and, at other times, when it feem 
to be black, green {pots would fuddenly appear. 

In fhort, I found it far from being true, that it changed its 
colour according to every object or body near it, as many have 
imagined ; nor could I perceive that its changes were regulated 
by certain and invariable laws, but feemed rather fpontaneous ; 
the fame caufes not always producing the fame effects: this, 
however, I conftantly experienced, that theanimal, being 
placed upon the green, became green; and, upon the dark 
earth, would foon change to that colour: and, what is equally 
furprifing, I obferved,* that one hour it -feemed to be a mere 
fkin, and, the next, fat, plump, and flefhy. 

Naturalifts are very little agreed as to the reafon and mane 
ner of the cameleon’s changing its colour. Some, as Seneca, 


maintain it to be done by fuffuffion ; fome, as Solinus, by re’ 


flexion ; fome, as the Cartefians, by the different difpoiuion 
of the parts that compofe the fkin, which give different modis 
fication to the rays of light; and others, as Dr. Goddard, 
afcribe the change to the grains or globular inequalities of the 
fkin, which, in the feveral poftures, he thinks he may fhew 
feveral colours ; and, when this creature is in full vigour, may 
have, as he terms it, rationem fpeculi, the etfe&t of a mirror, 
and reflect the colour of adjacent bodies, But a later hypo- 
thefis' than any of thefe feems to have the beft foundation: i 
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the cameleon being reprefented as an exceeding lean fkinny 


animal, ahd yet capable of making itfelf appear flat and plump 
at pleafure, it is naturally inferred from hence, that it muf 
have an extraordinary command over its fkin, as to tenfion or 
Jaxnefs; fince, by {welling its bulk, its {kin will be filled, the 
fibres thereof ftretched, and the pores leflened ; and again, by 
withdrawing its groffnefs, the fkin will be left Jank and fhrivel- 
led, one part wrapping over another in little plaits and folds, 
as itis exactly reprefented by fome writers. Now, the animal, 
having in its power to fill the fkin more or lefs, has it in his 
power not only to alter the tone and texture of the fibres, upon 
which their reflexive quality in great meafure depends, but 
alfo to bring parts to light which before lay concealed, or to 
conceal fuch as before lay open ; and, it is more than probable, 
that the parts which are ordinarily covered are of a fomewhat 
different colour from thofe conftantly expofed to air. Thus 
the cameleon, it is evident, has a power to reflect different 
coloured rays from the fame parts; alfo to make certain parts 
reflect, and to prevent others reflecting ; and hence that variety, 
that medley of colours, fo furprifing in this animal. 

The ancients entertained many fuperftitious notions with 

regard to the cameleon; and Dr. Shaw tells.us, that at this day 
the Moors and Arabs dry its fkin, and fufpend it upon their 
bofoms, to prevent the influence of an evil eye. 
Mr. Drummond, in his account of the ifland of Cyprus, 
gives us the following defcription of the cameleon, having had 
feveral in his pofleffion, one of which died while he was upor 
the ifland, : 

The length of the cameleon is generally under ten inches, 
its eyes are large and protuberant, nor is the head proportioned 
to the fize of its body; when provoked, it lets down a large 
bag from its lower jaw, fwells pretty much, gapes wide, and 
hifles like a ferpent; when frighted, it fhrinks furprifingly, 
and acquires the colour of that object near which it has fome- 
time remained, Mr. Drummond kept the one, of which he 
fpeaks in this place, chained up in his ftudy; where, at dif- 
ferent times, he has obferved ic adopt a fteel colour from his 
fnuffers, a yellow colour from his candleftick, and a lime 
colour from his wall ; but it is particularly worth obferving, 
that the borrowed colour often affected that fide of the came= 
Jeon which was fartheft from the communicating object ; while 
the neareft fide retained the natural tincture of its kin, which 
iseither black, brown, yellow, or beautifully fpotted. 

It is extremely timorous, and with its long curling tail_ 
winds itfelf about any thing fo forcibly, that it requires not 
alittle ftrength to feparate it. This animal is of the —— 

ING. 
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kind: if dwells in holes, ranges among trees for food, and 
has no ears, fo that it is not at all affected by found; neither 
are its noftrils perceptible without glaffes ; its mouth is ex. 
tremely wide, but very clofe; its teeth fhort and fharp; its 


tongue, which lies folded in the hollow of its mouth, be . 
ing {mall and long, it darts it with great dexterity at {mall ine 


feéts asthey pafs, which are detained as its prey by 2 vifcous 
moifture wherewith it is covered, 
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OTHING is fo common in writers, when difcourfn 

concerning the nature of man, and the end of his ac. 
tions, as to fay, God hath implanted fuch and fuch a paffion, 
Thus a defire of efteem and reputation, a love of mankind, 
and ‘particularly parental affe€tion, are faid to be implanted 
paffions. But, 1 will afk, is not this a very improper way 
of thinking and fpeaking upon the fubjet? It feems to 
imply that mankind is governed by infting more than rea- 


fon, and to be attended with great difficulties: for, befides - 


that the exiftence of the animal fpizits, which is made 
in part at leaft the feat of the paffions, has been doubted, 
it may naturally be afked in what part of our frame they are 
implanted : are they mere inftin@, raifing fuch commotions 
at times in the animal fpirits, and fo proper to the b 
only, though they may affect the mind; or are they fituated 
in the foul? ‘The firft hypothefis afcribes the moft ufeful 
actions to mere inftin&; the latter feems hardly poffible. 
‘The moft rational way of accounting for them, then, I fhould 
fuppofe, is this: that the ideas conveyed to, or raifed in 
the mind, concerning any object, makes different imprefe 
fions upon it according to the different natures of their types; 
and that thefe em impreffions caufe different commotions 
in the animal frame. . 
It is certain that the foul is formed capable of affenting 
to moral and metaphyfical truths and actions, as foon ag 
propoted and underftood, as Mr. Locke has fully fhewn; 
fuch as thefe, that two and three make five; a 
whole is greater than its part; that nothing can be produce 
without a caufe; that there is a God; that fome actions and 
things are naturally and morally good, fit, and beautiful ; 
while ‘others are naturally and morally evil, hurtful, an 


odious. Now why fhould we admit of innate paffions more ” 


than innate ideas ? 


Farther, 
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Farther, whoever obferves the workings of his mind, wil} 
find, that a thought will raife great ferments in his body, 
and be the means of producing many irregular defires. So 

t is the connection between foul and body, that not only 
an impreffion on the fenfes will convey a correfpondent idea 


to the mind, but that the ideas, the mind receives, produce 


a correfpondent emotion in the animal frame. As, when 

an incifion is made into the body, the idea of the pain is 

‘§mmediately conveyed to the foul, and there produces a de- 

fire to have it removed: and, when in converfation any thing 

unfeemly is fpoken by any of the campany, the idea the 

mind has of the deformity. of what is fpoken immediately 

caufes a blufh in the face. 

“ May we not from hence account for the caufe of the paf- 

fons? ‘To inftance in that general and powerful one, pa- 
rental affeétion: this paffion confifts in a delight in our off. 
fpting, a defire to preferve them from every evil, to afford 

them every good thing that is in our power, and to do aff 

we can to promote their happinefs. Are not the following 
raufes fufficient to imprefs our mind and animal frame, witb- 
out fuppofing any inftin@ or innate paffion? and I believe 
1 may appeal to experience and obfervation for the proof of 
of what affert, viz. that they are the caufes and motives 
of parental affection, _ 

1. The fhare and participation of children in the nature, 
difpofition, and likenefs, of the parents. 

2. The pleafure arifing from the ‘increafe of our fpe- 
cies may endear the offspring to both parents; and the 
pain with which the woman brings forth, without doubt, 
preatly increafes her affection. Is not this intimated in thefe 
emphatic words: Can a woman forget her fucking child, that 
fe foould not have compaffion on the fon of her womb?  Ifai. x\ix. 


i, The helplefs and tender ftate of children imprefies the 
foul with parental affection. Their cries and neceffities, 
which they cannot fupply, make tender impreffions upon 
the foul, and excite defires of pacifying them by miniftering 
to their wants. And here the particular dependence of the 
of the infant upon the mother, and the neceffity of nou- 
rifhing it at firft by her own milk, greatly encreafes her af- 
fection; which alfo feems ftrongly intimated in the words 
ae quoted from Ifaiah, Cana woman forget her fucking 

i 
4. The affe&tion of man to his offspring arifes from a 
defire of immortality, and a hope that they will ere 
‘ is 
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his name in the world, when he is dead, and his place knows 
him no more: and this is particularly evident in the affeGion 
of the rich to an only~ child, and from the rejoicings that 
are caufed at the birth, and the care that is taken to preferye 
the life, of an heir among the great. | ny 
5. From a defire of being beneficial and ufeful in the 
world; and, children affording that profpe@, we are moved 
to take care of them in their tender years. And that this is one 
caufe, I think, is apparent, from the averfion that fome 
parents exprefs when a child difcovers a bad difpofition, 
which will render him not only ufelefs but hurtful, and a 
muifancetofociety. nails ie: 
6. From their being brought up under the fame roof 
with, and partaking in, the parent’s own care. A continual 
fenfe of their wants, an obfervation of their behaviour, their 
unthinking innocence and inquifitive temper, the prattle 
of their tongues, and their endearing affections, greatly 
fomote. parental love. Nay, thefe things make fuch an 
tmpreffion on our natures, that, very often, they, who take 
the care of children for a livelihood, have as tender and 
affeftionate a regard for the offspring of others as they have 
for their own: and this affeGtion often continues during 
their refpective lives. © =~ it 
From what has been faid, we may account for two thitgs; 
firft, why the affection of children to their parents. is lefs 
that of parents to their children; becaufe none of the fame 
caufes, nor fo powerful ones, concur to promote the former 
as the latter. Secondly, we may hence fee the reafon why 
parental affection grows lefs as the children increafe, in age; 


becaufe the fecond caufe is almoft forgot; the, third does 


not exift; the laft very often not at. all, and never in the 
fame manner. Children, when they grow up, leaving of 
their childifh temper, and being commonly placed in ‘dif- 
ferent families; and other caufes are contracted by the exe 
pence and trouble of education. 
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"FAD not fociety been that for which we wefe defigned 

_ by infinite wifdom, there would not have been fo ftrong 

a bias in our inclinations, fuch pieafures affixed to converfa- 
tion, fuch irrefiftible charms in agreeable company ; fomething 
that, by a fecret fympathy, an internal force, a pleafing fort of 
violence 
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violence, feems to link usto each other, and makes us delight 
ina mutual communication of thoughts, a reciprocal exchange 


of fentiments. 


Befides, it is not probable that faculties fo bright as ours 
were given us to be concealed, like fepulchral lamps intended 


‘only to inlighten urns, and fpread their ufelefs rays around 


their {mall circumference. Doubtlefs they were defigned for 
ater, much nobler, purpofes ; their {plendor was to be more 


‘ extenfive, like the fun, to be every where confpicuous: they 
- were to be the objects of efteem, to attract refpe&t and venera- 


tion, by which their influence might become more prevalent, 
and they thereby rendered capable of being univerfal bleffings. 

Such as had exalted underftandings were not to live wholly 
to themfelves, to fhine in private, but to be guides to thofe of 
lefs elevated fenfe; the ignorant, the novices in knowledge, 
to be fcholars to the matters of reafon; fuch as had learned 
only the elements, the firft rudiments, of virtue, were to be 
inftructed both by the precepts and examples of fuch as had 
made it their long and conftant pra&tice, and who, by conti- 
nual conflicts, had got the maftery of their paffions, the entire 

vernment of themfelves; the rich were made fo that they 
might reward merit, and fupply the neceflities of the poor ; 
the great were made powerful they they might become public 
bleflings, defenders of the diftrefled, protectors of the inno- 
cent, and revengers of the injured. 

From what 1 have faid, it feems evident, that we are not- 
created wholly for ourfelves, but defigned to be ferviceable to 
each other, to do good to all within thecircle of our acquain+ 
taince, and fome way or other render ourfelves ufeful to thofe 
we converfe with; for which reafon folitude ought never to 
be our choice, an active life including in it much greater per- 
fe&tion ; but, if it is our fortune tolive retired, to be fhut up 
ina corner of the world, and denied the pleafures of conver+ 
fation, 1 mean thofe delights which naturally refult from ra- 
tional and inftructive difcourfes, we ought to endeavour to 
become good company to ourfelves ; we ought to confider, that; 
if we hufband our time well, improve our abilities, lay in a 
tich ftock of knowledge, and, by our diligence and induftry, 
make a happy progrefs in the neceflary, as well as the pleafant, 
parts of learning, we fhall be always agreeably employed, and 
perfectly eafy, without calling in auxiliary aids, be chearful 
alone, and very entertaining to ourfelves, without being o- 
bliged for any part of our fatisfaction to thofe diverfions of 
which the generality of mankind are fond. 

What can afford a higher, a more mafculine, pleafurey a 
purer, a more tranfporting, delight, than to retire into our- 
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felves, and there curioufly aud attentively infpect the various 
operations of our fouls, compare ideas, confult our reafop, 
and view all the beauties of our intellects, the inimitable ftrokes 
of divine wifdom, which are vifible in our faculties, and thofe 
paepepe of infinite power, which are difcoverable in our 
wills ? 


Without us there is nothing but what will be a fit fubjea 


for our contemplation, and prove a .conftant and deleable | 


entertainment. If we look on our bodies, the finenefg of 
their compofure, the admirable fymmetry and exact proportion 
of their parts, that majefty which appears in the face, that vis 
vacity which fparkles in the eye, together with that noble and 


commanding air which accompanies every motion, will afford ° 


ample matter for meditation: if we extend our view to the fen- 
fitive and vegetative kingdoms, make a ftri&t {crutiny into the 
individuals ofeach refpedctive kind, confider their forms, their 
properties, their ufes, and their peculiar virtues; and, if to 
thefe we add the inanimate. parts of the creation, and obferve 
nature as fhe is there luxuriantly exhibiting her fkill in num 
berlefs productions, we fhall find abundant matter for thought 
to work upon; but, if we widen our profpe@, and look beyond 
the narrow confines of this globe, we fhall be pleafingly con- 
founded with a charming variety of objeds, be loft in a de 


‘ Jightful maze, fhall ftray from one wonder to another, and 


always find fomething new, fomething great, fomething fur- 
prifingly admirable, and every way worthy of that infinite, 
that incomprehenfible, wifdom, to whom they owe their. ori- 
inal. Mee 

Thus may we delightfully as well as advantageoufly np 


ploy ourfelves in our ftudies, in our gardens, and in thet 


Jent lonely retirement of a fhady grove. way 
By day, the verdant fields, the lofty hills, the winding 1} 
-vers, the murmuring brooks, the beanie flocks, the lowi 
herds, the melodious birds, the beautiful infects, the a 
little reptiles, together with the vaft expanfe of heaven, au 
that glorious {pring of light which adorns it, and imprigtea 
pleafing luftre, imparts a delightful diverfity of colours to every 
thing on which it fhines, will fuggeft frefh hints: at night, 
ten thoufand lovely. objeéts will entterain us, unnumbered 6f 
of ight roll over our heads, and keep our thoughts agreeabl 
employed. x aad 
lf at any time we find that too ftriG& an attention, 0 
great an intenfenefs of foul, brings a languor on our fpirits, 
we may have recourfe to books ; in them (ifjudicioufly chofen) 
we fhall be fure to mect with rational amufement, in 
% at 
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that will inftruét as, well as pleafe; will make our hours flide 
eafily along, -and yet prevent their being loft, 

~ Dear to the gods Ambrofia prov’ d, 
As dear are books when they're below’d ; 
They're fill the mind’s delicious treat ; 
Tis healthful, moft fubftantial, meat ; 
The foul’s ennobling, fprightly, wine, 

Like nettar fweet, and as divine : 

Caftalian {prings did ne’ er produce 
A richer, more {pirituous, juice. 
When by't infpir’d we fearlefs rife, 
And, like the giants, brave the fries ; 
Pelion on Offa boldly lay, 
From thence both earth and fea furvey ; 
On them the huge Olympus throw, 
Then to the tow’ ring fummit go ; 
Thence take aview of worlds on high, 
From orb to orb with pleafure fly ; 
Still upward foar, until the mind 
Effects does in their caufes find ; 
And them pur fue till they unite 
Jn the blefs'd fource of truth and light. 


But none‘can be thus happy in folitude unlefs they have 
an inward purity of mind, their defires contracted, and their 
paffions abfolutely under the government of their reafor, 
Learning, without virtue, will not, cannot, beftow felicity : 
where there is an internal difturbance, a tumult of thought, 
acon{cioufnefs of guilt, and an anxioufnefs of foul, there can 
be‘no.eafy r°flections, no fatisfying pleafures: no, ‘theré-muft 
be innocence, calmnefs, and a true underftanding of the yalue 
of things, before the foul can take a complacency in herfelf. 
To render a private life truly eafy, there’muft be ‘piety, as 
well as human'knowledge; uncorrupted morals, as well’ as 
an infight into nature ; a regardleflnefs of wealth; at leaft, no 
eager folicitude for it; a being weaned from the world ; «from 
its vanity, its applaufe, its cenfure, its pomp, as well as from 
whatever it has inticing or difturbing, and from all that it' can 
give or take away: for, without an abfolute independence: on. 
all things here, we cannot properly be faid, to enjoy ourfelves ; 
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WHE Sopor-Coffacs derive their name from the cotintr 

7 they inhabit; .thefe are the cataracts (in their dled 
called Porori) of the Borifthenes, of which there are many, 
after the river Samara falls into it. Their fetfcha, or -capital 
refidence, has a Ruffian citadel, with a governor and 2 compan 

of regular troops, to keep in awe that brutifh people. - It js 
the fink and common-fewer of all nations; all vagabonds and 
deferters, that have a mind to herd with them and live after 
their fafhion, are welcome ;. but they draw moft of their re. 
cruits from the incurfions they make in Poland, where they 
inveigle or catry off youths, and, after ufing them as fervants 
a few years, they incorporate them with their troops. “‘Thefe 
are much like the Mamalukes, formerly fo famous in’ Egypt, 
‘Tey fuffer no women in their fet{cha, or capital: if any of 
them marry, they can no longer have any preferment, but 
are obliged to retire to the neighbouring villages. ‘Their re. 
ligion is that of the Greek church, and fince the year’'1733 
they are under the domination of the Ruffians, who employed 
them in-1739, in the war againft the Turks: but in’ the' 


fil ‘§ 


war, neither they, nor the Maloroffi-Coffacs, in the Uktain, 


have been brought out againft Pruffia; the court conttned 

itfelf with leaving them to guard thofe frontiers. or 
Thefe Coffacs ftink in the noftrils of their neighbours}and 

arereputed to be the greateft thieves in the world: they’ 


ey are 
the. Haidamacks, fo dreaded in Poland for their robberjeg‘and 


pbarbarities, ‘They generally make their incurfions againft the 
Tartars, yet without fparing Poland. The fevereft ordérs of 
the court of Ruffia are not capable of keeping them’ ‘quiet, 
What is it tous (fay they) if princes make peace’ with one 
another? welive on the frontier: fhall we patiently fuifer the 
Tartars to plunder us, without ufing the ten fingers God has 
given usto make their baggage lighter? In the days’ of yore 
the Poles plundered our anceftors, and would do the fame.now 
if they dared: come then, let us rob and plunder, left we 
ourfelves:be plundered, We can never repay them'the hun 
dreth part ot the mifchief they have done to our foréfatliers, 
It is,well known, that, in 1735, agreat number of Greeks 
from Servia came to take refuge in Ruflia. The court of Pe 
terfburgh fettled them beiween the Sopor-Coffats, or Haida 
macks, and Poland, that they might be a barrier againft theit 
dncugfions: but example is contagious; the new colonitfts are 
become free-booters like the others. The Poles, who call 
them Servian Haidamacks, ¢orapjain as much of them as of 
the old ones. From this relation we learn, that count Orlik, 
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An Account of Lapland bos 


a general in the fervice of France, who died fome time ago of 
an apoplectic fit, was the:fon. of a Sopor-Coflac, named Orlik, 
whom, the Turkith emperor made hettman of the nation in 
‘470g, and who had fixed his refidence at Bender, after turning 
VMiochammedan, and married a T'urkifk woman, by whom: he 
had feveral children, and amongft them this count Orlik, — 





An Account of LAPLAND. 


4 -F any part of the earth could be fuppofed beneath the notice 


_ 4B.-of the inhabitants of the reft, perhaps it would be this: yet 


jeris not without a rational claim to our regard for many fin- 


nah 


“ gularities. Lapland is 480 leagues in length, and near as 
ier in breadth; but the number of its inhabitants is fo fmall, 


"that the worft-inhabited province of France contains more peo- 
ple than that vaft northern country. It is not furprifing” that 
, other, nations fhould have little temptation to fend colonies to a 


“Sgountry which is partly fituated beyond the arctic circle, and 


-produces no fort ot food for the inhabitants but fith and fome 


wild beafts; whofe deferts never echo with the fong of the 


Jark or nightingale ; where, inftead of an agreeable variety of 
fruitful hills and Jaughing meadows, fcarcely any thing is feen 
but mountains covered with eternal fnow, and marfhes here and 
there producing a few willows and fmall birches, that wither 
before they attain the growth which is natural to them ia 
milder.climates. Add to thefe reafons, that, in the northern 
parts of Lapland, night prevails, during a certain feafon, almoft 

‘ without intermiflion ; that, although, after the month of March, 
their days begin to be longer than in countries fituated on’ this 


. fide of the arctic circle, the fun has not force enough to produce 


an univerfal {pring in thefe icy climates; for there are fome 
mountainous diftricts where, even while the fun appears ten 


. Bours above the horizon, the people crofs with carriages lakes 


and rivers frozen to the bottom, which often are not thawed 
during a fucceffion of years: and, finally, in other diftri€ts, the 
extremeft, heat of fummer brings along with it different kinds of 
gnats or infects, every fucceeding {pecies of which is more in- 
fupportable than the former, and fo prodigioufly numerous, 
that fometimes they veil the fun, fo as to caute the darknefs of 
nightat mid day. 

The firft thing that prefents itfelf in Lapland is a vaft extent 
of heath all covered with mofs. ‘This mols being the ordinary 
food of the rein-deer, which is almoft the only’ kitid of cattle 
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of Lapland, thefe heaths muft be of great fervice. ‘There ae 
fome places, efpecidlly in the valleys, on the banks of rivers 


and ldkes, which bear pines, fir, birch, juniper-trees, willows, 
alders, poplars, &c. fo that, in feveral diftri€s, the natives 
would be under no neceffity of living.expofed to the air, as they 


do, and dying of cold, if they would make ufe of the wood ° 


which nature offers. There is likewife a great number of 
meadows, which produce grafs fufficient for maintaining the 
cattle of the Swedith colontes: fometimes it has been feen, to 
grow at the very roots of mountains covered with ice; and it 
is very probable that the marfhy places, by draining, might be 


changed into meadow or labourable ground. J.apland, morg- | 


over, produces feveral kinds of berries, or black-apples, (a roy 
foft fruit, ufually covered with a fmooth thin fkin,) which: 
inhabitants know how to ufe to advantage, though they are, for, 
the moft part, unknown every where but in the northe 

countries. Though here are no gardens planted by the hand of 
man, nature feems to have taken that charge upon herfelf{ for, 
at the fect of fome mountains, we fee trees fo well diftributet 






that art could not invent a more agreeable difpofition. Befides, 


the pine forefts are more ufeful to the Laplandérs, and inha 
bitants of the weftern Bothnia, than the faireft orchards‘ are! 
to more fertile provinces. From the bark of thofe trees the 

are ufed to make bread ; ‘and this nourifhment, bad as at firftit 
may feem to be, maintains their bodies in full vigour. Here we 
fee mountains of prodigious height and terrible afpe&; but 
they feem to have been raifed as buttreffes to refift the fury of. 
the winds, which prevail in that country with fuch violence 2s 


would re-plunge nature in her original chaos, and are to be | 


regarded as benefits. As for the tradition, importing, that the 
clouds fometimes whirl aloft men and rein-deer from thefé 
heights, it is no other than a fable. ee 
‘The Swedes boaft much of the admirable profpeéts that are 
here produced, from the contraft of mountains wholly whitened” 
with {now and ice, hills covered with mofs, lakes full of iflands, 
ferpentine rivers, cafcades, flat country, and woods: and we 
have reafon to obferve, with M. Maupertius, that fome of thofe. 
countries would be too beautiful, if they were not fituated in 
Lapland. The authors, of that nation, fpeak of certain things’ 


’ with extravagant exaggerations, Olaus Rudbek, for example, 


goes. fo far as to fay, that he has feen diftri€@s there which 


he could very eafily believe might have been the terreftrial 
paradife. ; Sth 


The: Laplanders have a particular fong, which they fing after 
they have killed a bear: they begin by thanking the vanquifhed . 


enemy 
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enemy for his having been pleafed to do them no mifchief, 
and exprefs their fatisfaction at his arrival: then they addrefs 
their ‘hepks to, the Divinity, who hath created beafts for the 
ule of man, and given him ftrength and addrefs to overcame 
them. [t is faid, alfo, that, in, confequence of a fuperfti- 
tion, univerfally received among the Laplanders, he, who has 
had the good fortune to kill a bear, is forbid to live with his 
wife fot \ saa days after theexploit,. Wolves are here in greag 
number, and they make terrible havock, efpecially among the 
elks and rein-deer. The manner in which they take the elk ig 
too fingular to be fupprefled. When the wolf, having purfued 
the elk until he is quite tired, lies down to take fome reft, the 
elk repofes himfelf alfo; but the firft has no fooner recovered 


_ bis ftrength than he roufes the other anew, which foon be- 


comes his prey : for the nerves of that poor animal grow ftiff 
during his halt; fo that, fying with great difficulty, his death 
becomes inevitable, 

The Laplanders are not to learn that the world had a begin— 
ning; but their tradition adds, that God, before he produced 
the earth, confulted with Perkel, which, in their language, fig~ 
nifies, the evil fpirit, in order to determine how every thing was 
to be ordained; that God propofed the trees fhould be of mars 
row, the lakes filled with milk, inftead of water,. and that.all 
herbs, flowers, and plants, fhould bear fine fruit; but then Perkel 
apposed this {cheme, fo that God did not make things fo.good 
as he intended they fhould be. They have fome knowledge of 
ayeneral deluge; and the tradition fays, that all the earth was 
inhabited before God deftroyed it; but, in confequence of its 
being turned topfy-turvy, the water rufhed out of the lakes and 
rivers, overfpread the face of the earth, and {wallowed up the 
whole human race, except a brother and a fifter, whom ‘God 


. took under his arms, and carried to the top of a great moun- 


tain, called Pafleware: that, the danger of the inundation being 
paft, thefe two feparated, in order. to fearch if there were any 
other remainder of people upon the earth ; but, after a journey 
of three years, they returned, and recognized one other for 
brother and fifter; upon which they parted again: that, having 
known.one another after this fecond journey, they repeated the 
fame expedient: but, at theend of the other three years, they 
met again, without knowing each other: then they lived toge- 
ther and procreated children, from whom are defcended all the 
nations that now inhabit the earth, Their tradition concern- 
ing their own origin is Judicrous enough. ‘* The Laplanders 
and Swedes, fay they, are defcended from two brothers, who 
were yery different in point of courage. A terrible tempeft ha- 
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ving arifen one day, one of them was fo frighted that he crept. 
for fafety under a plank, which God, through compatffiion, 
changed intoahoufe; and from him are the Swedes defeended ; 
but the other, being more courageous, braved the fury of the 
tempeft, without feeking to hide himfelf, and he was the father 
of the Laplanders, who to this day live without fhelter.” . 
The Lapland language is not fo barbarous as: many imagine, 
and fome people have written init. It is fofter than that of 
Finland, and more regular than the Swedifh, and it expreffes 
things with great precifion. For example; it has fix or {even 
terms to fignify the different kinds of roads, as many for the 
mountains, and about four and twenty to diftinguifh the rein. 
deer, according to their fex, age, and properties. ‘The moods 
of the verbs are more numerous than in any other language, and 
they have no fewer than thirteen different cafes for their nouns 
fubftantives. ; was? 
Befide their knowledge in the arts of life, the Laplander 
have long fince been faid to have a genius for poetry ; and every 
one has read the Orra Moor, and the rein-deer fong,. imehe’ 
Spectator. That author fays, exprefsly, they are tionsof 
two fongs, preferved by Scheffer, in his hiftory of this country 
but crities fince have given to himfelf the credit of thems aad 
it has been afferted boldi » that Scheffer only mentions the to’ 
fongs without inferting them. I muft be permitted to réftore 
the credit of the Lapland mufe. The original edition of Schef. 
fer’s hiftory is now before me, and there are preferved im it the 


two fongs in the original Lapland language, and that author's 


literal tranflation. 
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Sacugnigaa and Carex compared 
Or Vinirox: preferableto Beauty. 
Ge “Chloe's charms _attanét the 


‘eyes , 
+ owl on the foul to love ; 
Scarae ig. the:feen, when ftraight we die, 
Or ‘mick a thoufand fancies rove, 


But Sachariffa’s comely form, = 
Join’ ‘with: the bef accomplith'd 
~mind, é 
le fteps our hearts dath warm, 
Or foftly forces to be kind. , 


Chloe, as Phebus in bis noon, 
Shines with a ray feverely bright: 
Fory if we gaze we are undone, 
Nor mortal can endure the fight. 


Bot as the arty-colour’d bow, 

Which rifing beaoties {till improve, 
Fair Sachariflg’s virtues thew, | 

The more we gaze, the more we love. 
Defies we time will (oon deface 

Thefe featurea which are Chioe’s 

bones 

Bat Sachariffa’s wit. and grace 

Can by no force of time be loft. 


Though yeate may change, and time de- 
cay 
“The Son bimfelf grow ‘dim with 


: Vet Sachariffa, ever gay, 


‘Triumphs above their feeble rage. 


For, when this mortal frame fhall fail, 
Her heavenly foul will upwards move ; 
Then too I’iJ bid this earth farewel, 
And in Zlyfium meet my love. 


There, ’midft life’s fair and blooming 


Our virtuous flame we'll oft repeat, 
Or, o'er a cloudy fopha lard; 
Review this earth, our ancient feat. 


In each new fcene, as oft below, 
We'll view the great Creator's fkill, 
ee” heav’njy trumpets ‘round us 
ow 
And all the place with praifes fill, 


{ 6a9 J 
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The Suzruzen'’s Lire preferred, 
Tmitated from the Greek of Mofchus, 
X ZHEN Welter breetes fan: the 

‘ hore, i ’ : : 

And gently {well the azure waves 

I yield unto the foftning pow’r : 
(The mufe’s -tean{ports then ‘would 

grieve.) 


When loud the thick’ning tempefts fly, . 
Enrage and dath the foaming floods, 


_ From the wide fceneI trembling hie, 


And plunge into the fafer woods, 


Nor fea, nor deaf *ning din, is there, 
The ftormy fury ftraight does pleafe 5’ 
T hear it founding from afar 
It fings or murmurs through the trees, 


_ A fitherman I would not live, 


Who labours.in the pathlefs deep 5 
Whofe cruel art is to deceive, 
Whote dwelling is a brittle ship. 


Let me my bleating ewes attend, 
(Harmlefs myfelf, and blefs’d as they, ) 

With them my morning-fteps Fil bend, 
With them F'll wait the clofing day. - 


Now, underneath a plane-tree laid, 
Or carelefs by a lulling ftream, 
Let.me enjoy the cooling thade, 
Or fweetly fink into a.qream. 


ToaLapy with an artificial Rose, 


AIR copy of the faireft ower, 

Thy colours equal Nature’s power 5 
‘Thou haft the rofe’s bluthing hue, : 
Art full as pleafing to the view : 

Go then to Chloe’s lovely breaft, 
Whole {weetnefs can give all the ref, 


But if,. at firft, thy artful make 
Her hafty judgement hhoulo miftake, 
- Aad the grow peevith at the cheat, 
Urge “twas an innocent deceit; * 
And fafely sao thou may’ ft avery 
‘The firkt I ever ufed to her. 


Then bid her mark, that, as to 
view. 
The rote has nothing more than ycu, 


Vor, Ill, 4H Thie 
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610 POETRY. 
That fo, if to the eye alone ; 
Her wond’rous beauty fhe make known ; Third Ode of Anacreon, 


That, if the never will difpente 


A trial to fome fweetes fenfe, WAS jut the middle noon of 


Nature no longer we prefer ; night ; 
Her very picture equals her, Each pale ftar thed its feeble light ; 
; The bear, that led the nnweldly wain, 
Then whifper gently in her ear, Was higheft in Bostes’ train: “°° * 
Say, fofily, if the bluthing fair While mortal men, by toil opptéft, 
Should to fuch good advice incline, Forgot their cares in downy reft, | 
How much I with that trial mince! The God of Love, at this ftill hour, 


Knock’d at the threthold of my door, 
6‘ Who's there, cry’d J, whofe rude. 
On the Deat of a young Lady, tim'd noife, ut 
Scatters my dreams of rapt’rous joys?” 
T length °tis paft; the fatal mo- But Love was fraught with native wile, 
ment’s come, 6 ‘* Open, he cry’d, and fear noguile) 
And Sylvia refts within the filent tomb. An infant [, io dreary plight, *” 
Yetch! my foul, this tide’ of grief re- Have wander’d through this moorles 
ftrain : night; 
Complaint is ufelefs, and thy forrow vain. Your hofpitable door unfold : 
Not all thy tears or prayers can e’er re- Pity the naked, wet, and cold.‘* 

, -* fore : Soon griev'd to‘ hear his piteous din, 
The haplefs fair, whofe lofs you now dee 1 trimm'd my lamp, and took hit in, 
plore. The lovely infant, well 1 wiew'd, © 

‘Thus Reafon argues ; but how weak her Full weary of a night fo rude. . 
aid, He grafp’d a little bow unftrung’; 

Still muft I weeping mourn this much- A quiver down his back was flung; ” 
lov’d maid ? A new-fledg’d wing each thouldet grac’d, 

Ne’er will the bright idea quit my breaft, That half-way reach’d his middle wait, 

Till nature finks in univerfal reft. I fRtirr’d my fire, and plac’d him’ ni? 

Snatch’d from the world in all the And wrung the cold drops froin his hatty 

bloom of youth, ; His little bands in mine I pref; “ 

Poffefe’d of virtue, tendernefs, and truth ; And ftrain’d him gently to m + ‘y 

Though yet, or youth or ‘beauty could But foon as genial‘ warmth ‘tetuth’d, 


“not fave His heart for wicked mifchief turn, 
The charming fair-one from an early ‘ Now come, fays he, ‘let’stry our bow, 
graye 5 For, certes, much ‘I long tolenow ' ' 


In temper mild, a gay, a generous, mind, If all its far-fam’d pow’? remain ° 

Fond to oblige, to merit ever kind, © Undamag’d by the beating rain.” 

A heart from envy and from cenfure He chofe a fhaft that fareft fliés, “> ° 
free, (’Twas one he ftole from Ciiloe’s eyes,) 

Adorn’d with candour and humility: He bent'the bow, ‘he fer the dat, “4 

A beauteous form, where all the graces And quick as thought “ewad'thrdugl my 


meet, ~ heart. : i 
With wit to pleafe, and make each charm He now no longet chofe to feign, : 
complete ; But flutter’d round and moek"d my paint 


So foft her manners, the could ne’er of- ‘* Farewel, he cty’é, my*Honet hf, ' 
‘fend, Sas at I fee my bow has nothing loft ;'- . - 
A kind, compaffionate, and faithful, I doubt your heart is not 6 found,tA 
‘ — friend, Go bid your Chloe drefs the wound? 
Joft in the fpring-time of her life ; a i re 
_thus heav’n is ths ; ‘i 
~ Demanded back the virtues it had given; Letter from a Gentleman 'in WefunManl, 
‘To kindred angels f{ummon’d her away, to two of bis Friends in Lonitom, 
To the bright manfions of eternal day ; Mine ede hielh., 
Stranger to guilt, the ftarted not at death, PARING of paper and of rhime, 
But bieft the tyrant with her lateft breath ; S To both my friends J write thistim, 
‘With fmiles ferene, without a pang ex- When wit’s more bright, ainé” timel ae 
pir'd,, better, : 2 HOB 
By all lamented and by all admir’d! You each of you thal! have a letters 
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Arp efent orithee don’t refufe 

This double offspring of my mufe, 

Yet chain’d within this Pagan place, 

Not blefs’d with one fweet Chriftian 


face 5 
Far banifh'd from the mufe’s fountains, 
To men, as rough as their rough moun- 

tains, 

How can I write, how can I rhime, 

Inverfesfmooth, or words fublime ? 

All muf be one dull ftupid whining, 

‘Where mind as well as body’s pining, 

Poor Pegafas fo very moping, ° 

He cannot bring one fingle hope in: 

Yet J hayefent him on the roam, 

And now he brings me fomething home. 

Afimile! for fo J call it, 

But you ase critics, and will maul it: 

Asold: Prometheus (fays the tale) 

‘Was clofe pinn’d down with iron nail, 

While a devouring vulture ever 

Kept gnawing his immortal liver ; 

So ’'mto rocks as dreadful ty’d, 

(In citcumftance too near ally’d,) 

Where difcontent, that hungry kite, in 

Poor doétor’s breaft is always biting. 

Oh! honeft Sam, oh! dear fir Francis, 

Of humaa lots how bad my chance is! 

Plac’d where there’s not one fingle thing, 

That can the flighteft pleafure bring, 

*Tis true,. indeed, my garden’s fine, 

My cellar’s ftock’d with beer and wine ; 

of game there’s plenty on the moors, 
ut then my parith all are boors 2. _ 

There is not one that has pretence 

To twenty gtainsof common fenfe, 

n wonder not if {pleen invade me, 
Although that Philomel ferenade mey 
With blackbird, thrufh, and finch, and 

linnet, 
For mufic; I ean find none in it. 
‘Laft Saturday I.went to Kendal, 
In hopes that company would mend all, 
Efpecially as doétor Green, 
And Merry Andrew, might be feen, 
‘Then prithee to infpire with fpirit, 
‘or both a comic ftrain inherit, 
, let me have one merry letter, 
Or one from each, “twill make it bet- 
ter; 
For wit there’s none can fooner think 
on, 
Sure asthe devil looks o’er Lincoln : 
Then don’t the remedy delay, 
And your petitioner thall pray, 


The Rofe and Poppy : A Fable, 


Lovely rofe, of beautious hue, 
A Once ina {pacious garden grew 3 
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A poppy near, which oft had feen 

The flately flow’r’s haughty mien ; 
With envy fir’d, repuls’d her pride, 
And thus in fcornful tauntings cry*d 3 
S€ Vain, filly, rofe, you little know 
Your beauty works your-overthrow ; 
For, when your curious mafter’s dreft, 
He’ll pluck thee to adorn his breaft : 
Where, ere the funis fet, you'll fade, 
And all your beauties be decay’d : 
Then from his breatt the carelefs fwain 
Will fling his rofe with cold difdain ; 
There trodden under foot you'll lie, 
Your charms forgot, unheeded die, 

So on thy beauty ne’er depend, 

Since with theday its date may end ¢ 
Whilft I, who ne’et could boaft a charm, 
May reft fecure from future harm : 

By none admir’d, by non I’m fought 5 
But you by all, by all, are caught." 


MORAL 


Thus fimple women, whilft admir’d, 
By praife made vain, ambition fir’d, 
Think fortune’s ftores for them defign’d, 
But ne’er confider fortune’s blind : 

*Till, like a flower, their bloom de- 
cay’d, ' 

They on fome traitor’s bofom fade ; 

Then, thrown from thence, to ruin 
run, 


_And the moft fair is moft undone, 


Sonnet, Toa Robin Red-Breaft, 
EAR, focial, bird, that oft, with 
fearlefs love, 
Giv’ft thy foft form to man’s protec 
tive care, ; 
Pleas’d, when tude témpefts vex thé 
ruffed air, 
For the warm roof, to leave the naked 
grove, 
Kindeft and Jaft of fummer’s tuneful 
train, 
Ah! do not yet give o’ér the plaintive 


lay : 
But charm mild Zephyr to a longer 


flay 
And 7 renew thy fweetly-parting ftrain. 
So when rough winter frowns with brow 
fevere, 
And chilling blafts fhall ftrip the thel- 
tering trees 5 
‘When meagre want thy thivering frame 
thal! feize, 
And death, with dart uplifted, hover 
near 5 


HH. My 
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My grateful hand the liberal crambs thal 
give 

My bofom warm thee, and my kifs re+ 
vive, 


Thyrfis end Cole, 


HIYRSIS, a kindand artlefs youth, 
Purfues, with fervency and truth, 
_ Chloe, divinely fairs 
She, fweetly innocent and gay, 
‘Will talk of him the live-long day, 
But with a carelefs air. 


To love’s foft talethe gentle maid 
‘Will lend a willing ear, "tis faid, 
And liften for a-while + 
Yet Chioe,-fure; wilt only prove 
The joys of ftiexidfhip not of love, 
So anfwers with a fmile. 


The fwain complains heis not bleft, 
WhileChloe, in her frigid breaft, 
«* The foft return conceals : 
Always too eafy, never kind, 
To him infenfible and blind, 
Nor thinks what Thyrfis feels, 


Ehbloe, be kind; in time refrain 

To fill a gen’rous mind with pain; 
A fecret 1°]! impart: 

With gentle looks your lover meet, 

Be tender, yielding, yet difcreet, _ 
This, this, will keep his heart. 


The laft Wifh of a bumble Sinner, 
ET novile Ratterer, with verfe or 


Vainly pretend t’immortalize my dut ; 


No partial friend ftrew praifes o'er my 


name, 

Where naught was found to praife, but 
much to blame; 

No arch for me e’er rear its lofty head, 

In proud defiance of the lowly dead; 

But, when Edie, with the theep’s fleece 
array’d, 

Soft in the lap of earth let me be laid ; 

There, mixt with poor, the grateful 

_. . tribute pay 

Of duft and athes to my native clay 5 

‘Quick"ning our general. mother to eon- 
cave 

— happier birth in fatu:e times to 


‘ VOg 
There, fill obedient to the laws mof 


wife 
© ‘heav'n, by juft gradations I thall rife 


From earth to vegatable life again 
From thénce to animal, from thenee te 


man, SHS, 

Till, formmon’d by the trump°of Gog 
away, ; 3 

I mount to live in everlafting day, 

So may I walk ‘here’ ‘humbly ‘in hip 
fight, * : 

That there my day may nct be turn’d te 
night. 


Tranflation of the 26th Ode of the Fink 
f afc of Horaces J a 


To his MUSE. 


‘= ftormy winds and raging ‘fess; : 

- I'll give whate’er difturbs thiy cafe; 
Each gloomy paffion of the breaft,*' 
Each anxiouseare that breaks my ref}; 
The Mufe’s friendthip hall fupply 
Sufficient foree to make them fly, +" 
Regardlefs I what tyrant reigns +. 
In regal pride on Parthia’s plains; : °°" 
Or undernéath the ar€tic pole,» -25¢ 
‘Where frof forbids the waves to roll. 

O Mufe, whom fovhtaink pure delight; 
‘Weave garlands fit for Lamia’efight 3 | 
The fragrant Rowers of ‘blooming {pri 
Form’d in a chaplet, to hite bring’ * 
Slight are the honours I'beftow, 
Unlefs affifted ftill by you. 

To confecrate his deeds tc fame, } 


% 


In Lefbian verfe t’infcribe his name, 
Yous and your fifters aid I claim, - 
ah 
Aura and Cypariffus, 9 3% 


S late my fleecy care I feds 04 a7 
Where floping @reame: the pebble 

chide, i. Pu 2.04, I 

In accents thus a tender maid, 


Low whifper’d, while ‘the “= 
fi 


figh’d, 


«© And fhall the bleating ewe each mela 
Reward the thepherd’s daily cate? 248 

At eve her grateful juice return,’ ‘ 
When vernal zephyrs fportin air? 1 


“« Shall Flora, daughter of the fpringy'<- 


With annual verdure paint the groves 
Shall evening-birds their vefpers my xe 
And ftill renew their little loves ? ©’ 


“© While Cypariffus, perjur’d youth ! 
Who oft beneath this fpreading thade 
Did promife love and endlefs truth, 4 
With pride rejeéts the vows he ex! 
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& Falfe thepherd! whofe obliging care 
So oft the votive chaplet wove; 

Well pleas’d if I would deign to wear 
The tender gage of proffcr'd love, 


«s Be ftill, ye breezes, nor convey - 
Thefe notes to Cypariffus” ear : 

Ye confcious ftreams.your murmurs ftay, 
Lett faithlefs Cypariffus hear. 


« No; whifper to the blooming boy, 
Vemurm’ring ftreams, . the fatal tale s 
Ye breezes waft the tender figh, 
And echo fill the panting gale.” 


Her redd’ning cheeks the marks of fhame 
Expre(e’d, while thus her fecret pain 
She, mourn’d} — 1. caught the mutual 


flame, . Wiad 
Nor would I break: the willing chain. 


When Pheebus tips-with gold the tow’rs, 
And thrufhes whiftle fram the fprays 5 
The echoing-grots and vocal bow’rs 
Shall far reflect my_Avura’s praife, 


Hail; charming maid ! whofe opening 
{miles 


Unbdend the.thoughtful. brow of care 
Whofe funthine clouded grief beguiles, 
And chearsthe gloom of wan defpair, 


The Parting. From [etafafo. 
DIEU, my fair! — this haplefs 
da 


p Cay 
Tears me from all my joys away, 
Remov’d from love and thee: 
Who knows, Ocaufe of all my pain, 
¥ thou wilt hear.me once complain, - 
Or lofe one thought on me! 


Yet: to regain my Joft repofe, 

My penfive mind fhall foothe its woes, 
For ever fixt on thee ; 

Qn thee fhall ev'ry thought attend ; 

But wilt thou, ever. condefcend. 

* To fix one thought ome ? 


On diftant fhores my mournful groans 
Shall afk the melancholy ftones, 
: Where can-my charmer be ? 
From morn till eve my fearch fhall latt ; 
Bat who can tell if thou wilt caf 
One fingle thought on me! 


In fancied fcenes, the happy fpot, 
Where thou and blifs were once my lot, 
My cheated mind thal fee ; 


A thoufand thoughts thall. wake my 
pain; 
But who can tellif thou wilt deiga 
To fix one thought on me ? 


“¢ There, fhall I fay, in yonder grove, 

To all my tender tales of-jJove, 
Difdainful would fhe be ; 

Yet foonher gentle hand F pref, 

Again I hop’d ;— but can her breaft 
Retain ene thought of me?”* 


‘Where’er thou goeft, inevety land, 
What numerous flaves to thy command 
Thy conquering eyes fhall fee! 
Ye gods! who knows, if, fair.and young, 
Thy heart, *midf fuch a_ flattering 
throng, .. - 
Will keep one thought for me? 


Yet think thy lover’s only aim 
Wasa pure, generous, mutual, flame, 
And what his pains muft be ; 
Think what he feels at this farewel ; 
ba deareft maid ! Ah! who ean 
tel 
If e’er thou thou’lt think on me? 


Verfes on the Death of a ) young Lady, cobe 
died at the Age of Twenty-one Years z 
AffeRionately infcribed to bis Sifter’s 
Memory, by Ha ° s. 


‘HEN length of days God doth 
on us beftow, 
(As trial of our worth, while we're be» 
low,) : ‘ 
He views, with well-pleas’d eye, our 
merits rife, 
As they increate he calls us to the fciets 


He lengthens out theis. days, whene’er 
he finds 
Errors and wand‘rings have mifled their 
minds 5 
His gracious mercy willing to let flow 
To ev’ry one who will that mercy know g 
Temp’ ring eternal juftice with his love 
Of human-kind, whofe pray’rs compafiion 
move, Md 


But thofe, who early proofs of virtue 
give: - - : <: 
Who think of dying while theyre Ail 


alive, 
‘Whom falfer pleafures have not fo decoy’d, 
But an hereafter has their thoughts emie 
ploy’d, > ° , 
He foon releafes from this wo:ld of woe, 
With him to dwell, angelic blifs to know. 
Forbear, 
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Forbear, ye parents, fitters, oh fore 
bea 


To thed, for our {weet maid, the mourn- 
ful tear ; : 

Virtue’s fair buds were in her bofom feen, 

They bloffom’d fair, though yet the tree 
was green ; 

Honour’s bright fun fo fervid on them 
thone, 

The fruit appear’d, and fon her tatk was 
done ; 

For God, as a reward,- did take her 
hence, 

Whofe innocence of life gave no offence. 

Regret not, friends, that fhe’s fo early 


: gone, 

So foon thought worthy the immortal 
crown 5 

Rather let’s with, whenwe're from hence 
releas’d, 

To have as folid hopes of an eternal reft. 


ODE. To.Sylvia in the Country. 


DIEU,,. dear maid! whofe charms 
infpire 
A never-fading love 3 
Qnce more to rural feenes retire, 
And range the thoughtful grove : 
‘Where peace hall all thy fteps attend, 
Where Nature’s varioits beauties blend. 


There no corroding Cares intrude, 
Which haunt the ambitious throng 5 
The embow’ring thades of folitude 
To humble minds belong : 


as 


i 
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To thofe/whofe virtue is too great, 
Ta live in regions of deceit, ‘ 


So when Aftrea (nymph divine) 
Had dwelt a-while below ; { 
She join’d at length her native line, 
YAnd thunn’d terreftriakwoe's/\ 
With hortor view’d the haman rate, . 
Rapacious, treacherous, and bafe.: 


What though the breath of envy, ‘prea 


Her univerfal blaf;.. - 
A‘gen’rous mind aad virtuous dine 
Shall flourith at-the lait.s . 
Shall live in fame that never dies, 
And reach the manfions of the fies, 


Though now ill-natare throws he darts, 
And wounds our focial joy 3: 

Bleft friendthip #till unites our hearts 
With her endearing ties: =... | 

While thus fupported, we-¢an brave: 


Each cruel ftorm and threat’ning wayt, 


Vice thal try all her arts.in vain, 
Our union to divide ; i 
For pureft love's eternal chain j 
Our fpirits has ally'ds~" 
Then let not parting give us paif; 
We only part to meet againg ° 


For ftill th’ o’er-ruling pow’r of fate - 


Rewards the mind fincere ; 
And abfence fhall more love create, 
And make it more appears" 
The gods at laft fhall crown our joy, 
And fiends no more ous fouls: a 


met 

















** If Correfp oe! fend any. 7 Letters 
(Poft-paid) to ihe Epiror, to be: left at 
James Puruips’s, Bookfeller, at Number 2; 


in George-Yard, Lombard-Street, due No- 


tice will be taken of them; where may 
be had any Numbers of Celis II. and 
wa the Supplement to that Volume. ~ 
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‘} ‘Cambridge, 


| Hereford, 





“} 4 -Lancathire, 


_ | Dorfet, 
°° Hamphhire; 


AVERAGE PRICES or CORN, — 
From June 10, to June 15, 1776. 


By the Standard WincuesTer Bubhel of 
» Eight Gallons.‘ 
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An Effay on Happinefs. 
APPINESS is doubtlefs the moft interefting 
See of all fubjects; it is talked of by all men; 

mv and the philofophers, both ancient and modern, 

=h.@ have been very prolix in their treatifes upon 

ae it. It muft be owned, however, that this 

© interefting fubj2& is very much neglected ; for; 

though every body talks of it, very few think of it; andy 

though philofophers have treated of it, they have done it in 

fo philofophical a manner, that their labours are altogether 
ufelefs to men of the world. . 

By happinefs we underftand a ftate or fituation~ capable 
ef making us wifh its continuance, without any change 
or alteration; and herein happinefs differs from pleafure, 
which is a tranfient fenfation, and which can-never be cons 
fidered asa ftate. Pain feems much better entitled to claim 
fuch a privilege. 

Were we to form an eftimate of the happinefs of individuals 
from the number and livelinefs of their pleafing fenfations, 
we fhould perhaps find the moft different conditions of men 
pretty nearly upon an equality; he that has but few pleafures 
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618 An Effay on Happinefs. 


has a more exquifite relifh for them, and taftes many which 


others never tafted, or elfe tafte no Jonger; and thus nature 


difcharges the duty of the common mother of mankind. Bat 
if, inftead of confidering thefe moments, which recur peris 
odically in the life of every man, we fhould fix our attention 
upoft the general tenour of their lives, we fhall find confide. 
rable differences ; we fhall then perceive that a man, who 


has, in the courfe of a day, as many agreeable minutes ag ' 


another, is, during the remainder of it, in a much more 
uneafy condition, and that the equality entirely ceafes. 

It is, then, a permanent condition which conftitutes hap. 
pinefs ; and this is the fource of much uneafinefs to mankind; 
many men finding themfelves in conditions with which they 
have no reafon to be pleafed: there is almoft an equal num- 
ber of fuch as are not to be pleafed by any condition ; thus mof 
men fee themfelves excluded from happinefs, and the only 
remedy left them is to have recourfe to pleafures, that is 
to fay, to a few agreeable moments, which alleviate the 
mifery of their condition, and may be compared to a few 
fcattered ftars fparkling in the gloomy expanfe of a dark 
firmament. Thefe intervals of pleafure operate upon men 
like cordials, which ftrengthen their hearts, and enable them 
to bear renewed fufferings. oe 

He, who endeavours to acquiefce in his prefent ftate, 
not through fear of a worfe, but. becaufe he is fatisfied with 
it, may be juftly looked upon as a happy man. He would 
be eafily diftinguifhed from other men by adhering fteadily 
to his fituation; his fole endeavour would be to preferve 
himfelf in it, without ever forming a wifh to change it, 
But was fuch a man ever feen in the world? It may very 
well be called in queftion, fince we feldom fee any happily 
_ fixed in fuch an immoveable ftate, while the unhappy, who 

are in a perpetual agitation, occafion all the hurry of the 
world, and feel each other by the violent fhocks they in- 
terchange. The tranquility of the happy man, if perceived 
may be looked upon as affected, and others have a natural 
propenfity to form a difadvantageous.idea of it. Thus his 
exiftence may be confidered as problematical. Let us, hows 
ever, admit it, as we may from the fuppofition derive a 
fource of foothing and agreeable hopes; certain it is, that 


fuch hopes, confincd within proper bounds, would by no. 


means be chimerica). Whatever the pride of Stoics may 
have advanced, our happinefs is not intirely in our own 
power. If one of the fect, when tormented by the gout, 
exclaimed, ‘* Gout, be as troublefome as you pleafe, I thalt 


‘ever owRW you to be an evil,” he uttered the greateft ex 


travagance 
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travagance that ever efcaped from the mouth of a philofopher. 
Oe ean, in Bedlim, whofe infatuation confifts in think. 


ing himfelf_the emperor of the world, declares the opinion 


which he is unhappily pofleffed with; the philofopher, who 


thinks himfelf bound in honour to defend his fyftem, denies 


a lively fenfation, and, at the fame time, owns it by the 


“effort which be makes to deny it. Let us not add, to all the 


numerous ills which nature and fortune have it in their 
power to infli€& on us, the abfurd and unavailing vanity of 
thinking ourfelves invulnerable. . — 

It would be much more reafonable to think that we are 
not is any refpe& mafters of our own happinefs; and moft 
men cither think fo, or act as if they thought fo. Void 
of difcernment, and incapable of making a choice, attracted 


by objects which they fee through the mifts of a thoufand 


ptejudices, hurried on by each other -without knowing 
whither they are going, they compofe a confufed and tu- 
multuous crowd, which may properly be compared to an 
army that has Joft its leader. Though in this univerfal 
diforder favourable accidents make fome of them happy for 
a few moments, it muft be acknowledged’ that they can 
neither prevent nor moderate the fhock of thofe finifter 


.events which are capable of making us miferable. Thus 


unhappy mortals are intirely at the mercy of chance. 

Our happinefs is in fome meafure in our power, but 
this depends entirely upon our way of thinking; and to 
wegulate this muft be owned a difficult matter, Moft men 
think as it pleafes thofe about them, they have no helm 
whereby to fteer their thoughts a different way from that 
which they have been driven by the current of example; 
the thoughts of others are fo ftrongly influenced to evil, 
and fo inflexible, that it would be in vain to attempt to. give 
them any other direction; and others, who might hope 
to fucceed inthis labour, and who would find it eafy, decline 
it merely becaufe it is a labour, and {corn the reward of it 
as too inconfiderable. What, fay they, is this happinels, 
about which we muft reafon fo much? Is it worth our 
being fo folicitous about it? Let us leave it to the philofo- 
phers, with their other chimeras. So ftudious a purfuit 
of happinefs would prevent us from enjoying it. 

Thus but a fmall part of our happinefs is in our own 
power, and very few are difpofed to avail themfelves even 
of that. All thofe who are weak and indolent, violent or 
impetuous, melancholy and defponding, in their natural 
tempers, fhould renounce all claim to it. Some are by 


Mature gifted with a calm and fedate difpofition, and give 
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Feady admittance to pleafing ideas and agreeable impreffions, 
Such men bid fair for fuccefs in the purfuit of happinef, 
It muft, indeed, be acknowledged, that by the bounty of 
nature they are fo already ina great meafure, and that th 
do not feem to ftand much in need of the affiftance of phi. 
lofophy ; though that is fcarce ever of any ufe but to thofe 
who have the leaft occafion for it; yet even they are fenfible 
of its good effects. This furely will be granted, that, ig 
an affair fo important as happinefs, we fhould negle& no. 
thing that may be conducive to our attaining it. Let us 
then give ear to philofophy, who preaches to the chofen 
few thofe falutary precepts which were in part known to 
them before. 

That the fenfation of happinefs may enter into the mind, 
or, rather, that it may be made to continue there for ; 
time, the place muft be purified before-hand, and all ima. 
ginary fufferings mufl be chaced from it. Moft men are 
unhappily dextrous at creating evils; and, when once they 
are formed by the power of imagination, they find it ve 
hard to get rid of them, It has been prettily obferved b 
Swift, that an imaginary diftrefs may become a real one, 
by indulging our reflexions on it; asa perfon, that, in mu. 
fing, thinks he fees a figure upon a wall, can, by two or 
three ftrokes of a pencil, realize the creature of his imagi- 
pation. As imaginary ills are our own productions, we 
often confider them with the fame partiality which an author 


for his own works, or, as Dr. Young has beautifully 
exprefied it, 


We make misfortunes fuicides in woe. 


Univerfal Paffton, | 


By imaginary. evils, I would not be underftood to mean 
thofe alone which do not any wife affe& the body, and 
which have an exiftence only in the mind, but all thofe 
-which derive their origin from erroneous or at leaft dubitable 
opinions. Difgrace is not an imaginary diftrefs; but grief 
at leaving a large fortune to collateral relations, or daughters, 
inftead of fons, juftly falls under this denomination. There 
are men weak enough entirely to lofe their peace of mind 
for fuch frivolous confiderations, Happinefs does not dwell 
with men of this ftamp. To acquire happinefs a man 
muft be of a temper free from fuch weakneffes, or muft have 
got the better of them by dint of refolution, He that is 


ufceptible of, imaginary diftreffes will always be a prey to” 


fome one or other, as the fource of fuch grievances is ‘ine 


exhauftible. Thefe monfters, which have no more uit 
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than the fabled gorgons, hydras, and chimeras dire, owe their 
whole force to our yielding without either daring to attack 
them, or even look them in the face; would we but con- 
fider them for a while with fteady eyes, they would be half 
fubdued. There is another inftance of our being unhappily 
ingenious in contriving our own mifery. To real misfortunes 
we often add aggravating circumftances, by dwelling upon 
which we form new exacerbations of our mifery. It is 
this that verifies the poet’s remark : 


When forrows come, they come not fingle fpies, 
But in battalions. 


Indeed the trouble and confternation occafioned by one 
misfortune is generally productive of more. Thus, when 
fiege is laid to a town, the inhabitants are frequently at- 
tacked by epidemic difeafes, the natural effects of their ae 
larming fears. 

Of all the imaginary circumftances which enhance real 
evils, there is not one that has a more extenfive influence 
than that of a misfortune’s being rare and uncommon. This 
circumftance, indeed, has fuch weight with us, that the 
confideration that our fufferings are fhared by a multitude 
is a great confolation to us, according to that well-knowa 
maxim of the Latin poet, 


Sclamen miferis focios babuiffe doloris. 


Ordinary fufferings may indeed be forefeen; and that 
fhould in fome meafure alleviate them. But why fhould 
not men have a general forefight of thofe evils which are 
called uncommon? ‘The coming of comets cannot be fore- 
told like that of eclipfes, but we are fure that comets appear 
from time to time, and that fhould fecure us from the fear 
of them. 

Another circumftance, which we are often pleafed to add 
to our afflictions, is, to think that we fhall be inconfolable. 
The imperfection of our nature might keep us from this 
apprehenfion ; it is too variable to admit of eternal grief; 
and this defeé is a happinefs. 

We fhould, therefore, before misfortunes happen, fore- 
fee them in general; and, when they happen, we fhould fee 
that our grief will fooner or later be obliterated. By the 
former precaution we break the firft violence of the ftroke, 
by the latter we fhorten the duration of our grief; having 
before-hand expected what we fuffer, we are free from that- 
impatience which imitates our pain; and, forming hopes 

that 





sm An Effay on Happiness. 
. that our fufferings will not laft long, we anticipate ae 
and mitigate our prefent fuffering by that reflexion of ae 


Nou fi malé nunc, et olim fic erit. 
Hor. 


There is not a greater obftacle to happinefs than the 
expectation of too great a happinefs. Let us fuppofe 
before our birth, the world which we are to inhabit thould 
be expofed to our view, and that we were to contemplate 
‘before-hand the variety of natural fhocks which flehh is heir 
to, with what terror fhould we be feized! and fhould not 
we think it a great bappinefs to fuffer no more than men do 
in thofe middling conditions which now appear fo infupport- 
able to us? Many things which we are pofleffed of, with 
out tleriving any happinefs from them, would complete 
the felicity of fome one. There are men whofe wh 
defires terminate in having two legs. It muft be owned, 
however, that thofe bleffings, which are fo only becayfe ' 
their privation would be a great mifery, can feldom im 
any confiderable happinefs even to thofe who are beft quali 
to avail themfelves of every thing. But, by frequently - 
weflehting on the great number of ills we have efcaped, we 
fhall beenabled more patiently to bear the preflure of thafe 
which befal us. Another obftruction to our happinefs 
arifes from the propenfity to negle& prefent pleafures in 
the expectation of future. Whilft we hold the prefent, fu- 
tturity, like a juggler, finds means to {natch it out .of our 
hands, by dazzling our eyes with illufive profpe@ts. Dr 
. Young hastouched upon this defect of human nature with 
his ufual judgement and wit : 


Such is our weaknefs, or our curfe, 

Or rather fuch our crime, which fill is worfey 
The prefent moment like a wife we foun, 
And ne'er enjoy becaufe it is our own. 


Having thus enumerated the feveral obftacles to happinefs, 
-which we fhould begin by removing, I fhall conclude this 
veflay by obferving, that the grand fecret for fecuring it is 
to be well with one’s felf. Every misfortune that happens 
from without calls us back to ourfeives, and it is goed to 
have an agreeable retreat; and this cannot be attained 
without the affiftance of virtue, which alone can_ infure 
our tranquility and peace; or, to ufe the emphatical words 
of Mr, Pope, 

Know, 
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Know, then, this truth, enough for man to know, 
Virtue alone is happinefs below. 





Reflections on human Reafon. 


§ man the mafter-piece of .a workman infinitely wife and 

and infinitely perfect? Is the reafon, of which he boatts, 
fo valuable a bleffing? Are not the brute inhabitants’ of 
the fields and forefts, though deprived of this celebrated en. 
dowment, and of a nature far inferior to ours, compenfated 
by advantages which render them equal to proud man, 
who believes himfelf their lord, their matter, and their 
king? ; 

Fhefe queftions I afk myfelf, when I refle& on the various 
events recorded in the hiftory of former ages: I there behold 
man continually a prey to defires which he cannot gratify, 
to paffions which he feems unable to reftrain, to evils which 
he cannot avoid, If I confider him in the firft years of his 
life, I find him more miferable than the vileft animal inha- 
biting the folitary waftes; weak, -helplefs, incapable of 
procuring what he wants, and abfolutely dependent on alt 
', who furround him: but he leaves even this deplorable ftate, 

Only to enter upon another incomparably more frightful. 
I now, in idea, behold all the paffions, like a cruel cohort, 
furround him, and difpute the glory of conquering and 
poflefing his heart. His youth is a perpetual delirium, 
an inceflant intoxication. He at length opens his eyes ; 
but, like a fick man fcorched by the heat of a burning fever, 
isignorant of his weaknefs, till the inftant he is abandoned 
by his cruel enemy, becaufe his exhaufted fpirits can no 
longer furnifh fuel for the difeafe. He knows not his 
mifery till the clofe of his life, which his irregular fallies 
threaten to terminate in the midft of its courfe. 

If he furvives this period, he becomes a prey to impotent 
defires, to revengeful remorfe, to pining melancholy, and 
to frightful apprehenfions, Is this, then, I again afk myfelf, 
the lord of the creation, the vicegerent of the Almighty, 
here below ! 

’ But are thefe miferies of man effential to his nature? 
Does his reafon, his liberty, which he feems to ufe only 
~ to degrade himfelf beneath the fhaggy rangers of the woods, 

does that thirft of defire, which draws him toward the obje&s 
_he thinks capable of quenching it, do thofe paffions which 
tyrannife over him, do all thefe particulars, I fay, confpire 
to render him miferable? May they not, on the contrary, 


contribute 
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contribute to his happinefs? Thefe are queftions I would 
gladly refolve. 


O ye mortals, who are inceflantly complaining of the 


.miferies annexed to human nature; ye, who give a loofe 


to difingenuous reflections, degrade the prefent made you 
by your Creator, in giving you life and reafon; come, 
learn with me to bluth at your ignorance, your folly, your 
ingratitude ! 

one are fo ignorant as not to know the value of reafon; 
we complain only of its impotence. Man would have rea. 


fon an abfolute miftrefs, capable of forcing him to walkin» 


the path that leads to happinefs. But he does not confider 
that reafon, armed with fuch a power, would deprive him’ 
of his liberty, a prerogative of which he is infinitely jealous, 
Nay, an inftinét of this kind could not be called reafon, 
Let us examine what conftitutes the perfection of this faculty, 


and endeavour to define it. Reafon and liberty are, in: - 


fome_meafure, the fame: it is 2 beam of light, which, by 
difcovering the qualities of different objects, inclines us to 


choofe what is advantageous, and to reject what is prejudicial, | 


But have we really a liberty of choice? Is not this liberty 
fettered by our different paffions, which govern us at their 
pleafure; paffions that were born with us, are neceflar 

to our exiftence, and not to be extinguifhed but with life? 
If the man who blindly follows his inclinations finds himflf 
perpetually agitated, can we imagine a life more unhappy. 
than that which is expofed to inceflant contefts? If every; 
inftant is diftinguifhed by a victory, it is alfo diftinguithed 
by a painful, a dangerous, confli&. Is it not, therefore, ‘es 
vident, that this feeble reafon was formed for our punith- 
ment, by difcovering the unavoidable evils found in_ the 
paths in which we are neceflarily obliged to walk? and 


have we not a juft title to envy the fate of animals, that, . 


without care, without duty, without remorfe, enjoy the 
prefent moment in tranquility, neither regretting the paft, 
nor being folicitous for the future ? 

It muft, indeed, be acknowledged, that the difficulty of 
governing the paffions plants fome brambles in the road 
that leads to happinefs; but will thefe form obftructions fo 
confiderable as we imagine? Are not the pleafures refulting 
from our paffions, when properly reftrained, infinitely fus 
perior to the difficulties they occafion ? 

Here we difcover the value of reafon. The man who 
is a flave to his paffions acknowledges that he gratifies them 
at the expence of his tranquility ; and believes himfelf under 
the fevere neceflity of choofing the leaft of two evils. | It 
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¢not the hope of being happy that determines him; it is 
' that of being lefs miferable. Let him therefore acknow- 
ledge his error by the light of that reafon he unjuftly ac- 
cules of being his punifhment; and let him own that he 
is unhappy only from neglecting the ufe of this noble fa- 
culty. 
othing, cries the ambitious man, is more painful than 
to renounce the purfuit of honour. Confult your reafon, 
J reply, and you will be convinced that it is ftill more pain- 
ful to-acquire and preferve it. The fame anfwer will be 
fuficient to the avaritious and the voluptuous. Were it 
fible to fet bounds to our defires, I would permit the 
fenfual man to fatiate himfelf with pleafure: but experience 
informs us, that the human heart, though bounded by 
nature, is immenfe in its defires, and never fays, it is 
enough. It is impoffible to iy it, though not to confine 
it within juft bounds. Like a fiery horfe, it knows the, 
' ftrength of him who holds the reins; and, traétable to the 
hand of its mafter, rebels only again{t the rider who has not 
frength fufficient to reftrain its fury. Are you determined 
to deliver yourfelf up without referve to your. paffions ? 
there is no crime that you may not commit; and oppor- 
tunities alone will determine the degree of your guilt. You 
would tremble with horror, were it poflible for you to fee 
the depth of the abyfs, on the precipice of which you ftand. 
How many have flattered themfelves that virtue was a qua- 
lity inherent in their own breafts, but found themfelves, 
even almoft before they were aware, in the beaten track 
that leads to deftru€tion? Weigh, if you can, the dread- 
ful load under which they groan; confider the remorfe that 
' diftraéts their minds, and the fears that furround them. 
Compare the torments they feel with the pains it would 
have coft them to have confined their paffions within proper 
bounds; and, after this examination, let reafon decide 
which ought to have been preferred. But perhaps you 
pretend to deliver yourfelf up to fome darling paffion only 
to a certain degree, and to weigh, as with a balance, the 
aliments with which you will nourifh it. Can any thing 
be imagined more dreadful than this fituation? It may 
be compared to that of a man, who, having precipitated 
himfelf into a rapid torrent, has no other method of pre- 
venting his being carried away by the ftream, than a few 
weak reeds growing on the margin. Thhis reafon difcovers, 
if weliften to her voice. Nor does fhe content herfelf with 
pointing out the evils that await us; if we conquer our paf- 
lions fhe will make us acquainted with true happinefs. 
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626 Reflections on human Reafon. 


The paffions’ indicate that the fource of happine(s isin 
the objects around us; reafon difcovers it to be withig 
ourfelves. Happinefs is feated in the heart, and there m 
ought to fearch for and deftroy the enemies of its felicity 
What are its enemies? immoderate defires; and defiry 
imply want and indigence. Whoever fhall be the tranquil pof. 
feflor of all the bleffings of the earth, if he at length imaging 
one which he cannot procure, and which he thall m& 
the object of his defires, will be really poor. This is th 


‘ leffon taught us by reafon; fhe demonftrates that we ough 


not to meafure the wealth of a man by what he enjon, 
but by what he has learnt not to want. 

Socrates had acquired this true wealth, when he faid, 
on examining the luxury of fome Athenians, How may 
things are here ufelefs and fuperfluous to me!  Reafog 
therefore difcovers the only path to happinefs ; fhe fnatche 
us from imaginary bleflings to procure us thofe that ar 


real. But, it will be objected, that in this the difficulty con ‘@ 


fifts; that to moderate the paffions is a perpetual punifh. 
ment, and that happinefs cannot be confiftent with thi 
continual conflict. {I might reply, that the folicitude, o. 
cafioned by being fubje& to the paffions, produces an ap. 
pearance of good that is ftill more cruel, and that, of two, 
evils, a prudent man ought to choofe the leaft. But isthe 
pain of conquering the paffions fo great as is imagined? 
Afk the undeceived courtier, difgufted with the fervice, an 
whom a fortunate fhipwreck has conducted into port; ex. 
amine the wife artift, who, fatisfied with the fimple necef 
faries furnifhed by his labour, knows no wants, becaufe he 
knows no defires; they will give you the fame anfwer tha 
a philofopher formerly made to Alexander. This learned’ 
fage, though fprung from royal blood, was reduced to the 
neceflity of procuring fubfiftence from a fmall field, which 
he cultivated with his own hands; but at Jaft was fudden 

chofen to fill the throne of his anceftors. Alexander, afking 
him how he had fupported his poverty, received this ce 
Jebrated anfwer: ‘* Would to the gods I may be ablet 
fupport my new dignity with equal fortitude. In my for 
mer fituation thefe hands furnifhed me with fubfittence, 
and while I had nothing I wanted nothing.” But, if the 
lovers of pleafure and riches falfely contradi& the teftimony 
ofthis great man, let them have recourfe to experience: let 
them endeavour to reftrain their defires, and they will foon 
cry out, I poflefs every thing, for I want nothing. 
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Reflections on the Wonders of Creation. 


The moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O’er heav'n’s clear azure fheds her facred light ; 
When not a breath difturbs the deep ferene, 
And not a cloud o’ercafts the folemn feene ; 
Around ber throne the vivid planets roll, 
And flars unnumber'd gild the glowing -_" * 
OPE. 


the beft adapted to his nature is that of the works 
of Omnipotence. This is a field fufficiently large for the 
moft fertile genius to expand its faculties, and, after ferious 
contemplation, to learn its own weaknefs, and adore that 


Ale all the ftudies that engage the mind of man, 


| almighty Being who fpoke the whole into exiftence, and 


fill {upports it by the breath of his mouth. 

The other evening, when the laft beams of departing da 
had tinged the fleecy clouds with glowing purple, I Jefe 
the fcenes of mirth and jollity to enjoy the coolnefs of the 
air, and meditate on the wonders of creation. The moon 
adorned the chambers of the eaft, and threw a filver man- 
tle over the verdant carpet of nature. Not the leaft noife 
difturbed the folemnity of the fcene; the feathered fongfters 
of the: groves were retired to reft, and the herds and flocks 
were fleeping on the grafly furface of the meadows. In 
this filent and retired fituation I dire&ted my eyes toward 
the azure arch of heaven, viewed, with a pleafing furprife, 


the grand theatre of the univerfe, and wandered in idea 


through the boundlefs fields of ether. I remarked fome of 
the planetary globes, which form our folar fyftem, now 
fhining with diftinguifhed luftre, and reflected on the a- 
mazing accuracy with which they perform their refpective 
Motions round the fun. Loftin contemplating the unbound- 
ed {cene, and unable to comprehend the wonders of creation, 
I ftood for fome time filent, and as it were buried in thought ; 
but foon recovered from this pleafing reverie, again re- 
feted, and again found it impoffible to folve the many 

dificulties which at once prefented themfelves to my mind. 
What power, faid I to myfelf, hath formed yon brilliant 
globes which decorate the grand theatre of heaven, and 
move with fuch regularity in univerfal fpace? Have. 
they any bafzs on which they reft? Are they fupported 
by 2camaatine pillars? No, they are balanced on their 
own centers, and penfile in the ficlds of ether! What! 
4K 2 penfile 
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Penfile in the fields of ether! The mind recoils at the 
thought! Is a fluid of fuch amazing tenuity fufficient to 
fupport globes of fuch aftonifhing magnitude! globes which, 
if aftronomers may be believed, and they have fufficient 
reafons for what they aflert, are many of them prodigioufly 
larger than this earth we inhabit! Surely bodies like thefe 
muft have fome bafis, fome foundation, on which they ref, 
No! they are felf-balanced in the etherial fluid, and con. 
tinued in their orbits by the laws of attraction and projediion; 
laws which fupport them more firmly than the rocky bafis 
of the mountains. But what is this grand, this amazing, 
principle of attraction? Alas! human reafon is loft in 
attempting to explain it. A thoufand experiments convince 
us of its exiftence; but in what it confifts furpaffes the 
limits of human reafon to determine. It is the cement of 
univerfal nature; it caufes the vapours to afcend into the 


aérial refervoirs, and again precipitate in balmy drops of \; 


rain; it forms the bars and doors with which the Almighty. 
fhut up the foaming ocean, and curbed the rage of its im- 
petuous waves: to it the mountains owe their unfhaken 
firmnefs, and the nerves of animals their ftrength. The 
rivers circulate by its power, and the ftagnant lakes derive 
from it their glafly furface. It caufes the fap to sife in’ 
vegetables, and decorates the earth with drops of dew. 44 

Tell me, ye that pretend the world owed its origin to 
chance, who impofed this aftonifhing, this beautiful, law, 
on the various globes which move with fuch harmonious 
regularity in unbounded fpace? Surely fome being, wifer 
than yourfelves, muft be its author, as you are unable, in 
a thoufand inftances, to explain its effects, or even to tell , 
us in what it confifis, Remember, it was not yefterday 
that it firft exerted its force: it had its origin with nature, 
and was impofed on the globes of the univerfe when they 
firft emerged from their chaotic ftate; nor has time been 
able to impair its effects; it ftill fubfifts in its full force, 
and will fubfift to the lateft ages. Blufh, therefore, at your 
folly, ye thoughtlefs mortals, ye beings of a day! Acknow- 
ledge your ignorance, and candidly own, what a little re- 
flection muft teach you, that a Being, infinitely wife, and 
infinitely powerful, prefites over the univerfe; that it 13 


he who called thefe beautiful globes into exiftence, and | 


imprefled on them this extenfive, this aftonifhing, law, 
Come, leave your groveling thoughts, and foar with me 
to the planetary regions, meditate on the wonders of creation, 
and adore your Maker and your God. Reflect for a mo- 
ment that it is to him you are indebted for your exiftence 208 

pe ; 
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all the comforts you enjoy : from him the ftreams of happinefs 
flow, and his indulgent care guards you from every evil. 
It is he that caufeth the fun to rife, and teacheth the day- 
fpring to know its place; that calls the thunder from 
the burfting cloud, and direéts the lightning’s rapid fhaft ; 
that guides the furious blaft of the tempeft, and fhakes 
the folid foundations of the earth. 

Retire into yourfelves, ye giddy mortals, reflect on your 
own weaknels, your ignorance, your folly, and you will 
foon be convinced how unable ye are to oppofe the hand 
that formed the univerfe, and contend with that wifdom 
which planned the laws of nature. Remember your actions 
are all expofed to his view; nor are the moft fecret thoughts 
of your hearts concealed from his all-fearching eye. The 
pitchy mantle of the night cannot hide any thing from him 5 
nor is the enormous mafs of waters, that cover the rock 
bottom of the ocean, a veil fufficient to exclude his fight. 
Tremble, therefore, ye fcoffers at Providence, ye fons of 
rapine, of riot, of violence, and of wrong; he remarks 


, every unjuft aétion, and will furely punifh it. Vengeance, 


terrible as the dufty whirlwinds of the Arabian defarts, and 
as fudden as the lightning’s flath, will overtake you, and 
pour upon your heads the wrath of an offended Creator. 
But remember it is not yet too late to prevent the ftroke. 
It is, indeed, impoffible to contend with, but not to de- 
precate, his fury. Mercy, that darling attribute of the 
Deity, will foothe his indignation and difarm his juftice. 

Leave, therefore, for a moment, the fcenes of injuftice, - 
of riot, and debauchery, arid retire with me to the fequeftered 
fields; contemplate the aftonifhing fcenes of the univerfe, 
and you will foon learn to adore their great, their almighty, 
Author, and be convinced that happinefs is only to be 
found in the paths of virtue. 


B.C. 


— ry 
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T is reported of Simonides, the philofoper, that, being 
afked what God was, he defired a day to refolve the 
gueftion ; but, when the time was expired, inftead of giving 
an anfwer, requefted two; and, when théfe were ended, 


. begged the favour of four. On his being afked the reafon 


for {uch unaccountable conduct, he replied, The longer I 
ftudy, the more arduous and difficult the queftion appears. 
That 
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That God exifts is abundantly evident from every page of the 
book of nature ; but what he is exceeds the bounds of human 
imagination. It is therefore no wonder that men are loft in 
endlefs labyrinths and difficulties, when they attempt to 
defire what cannot be conceived by the utmoft ftretch of 
mortal fagacity. Were it poffible for us to fearch out an 


infinite Being, we fhould ourfelves equal immenfity: but: 


here reafon wanders without a path, and imagination is 
bewildered in intricate mazes, doubts, and_perplexities, 
Since, therefore, it is impoffible for us ‘to fearch out the 
Almighty to perfection, let us not dare to difpute his wif- 
dom becaufe we are unable to fathom its depth. What 
may appear to us confufed may poffibly be defigned, and 
wifely calculated, for the moft noble and valuable purpofes, 
Was it poffible for Jofeph to confider the treachery of his 
brethren, in felling him to the Ifhmaelites, as neceffary to 
his becoming the fecond perfon in the land of .gypt? or 
did David, when he fed the flock of his father, imagine 
that he fhould fhortly exchange his crook for a {ceptre, 
and his grafly couch for a fplendid throne ? 

But the Almighty beholds univerfal nature at one view: 
nothing is concealed from his all-piercing eye, nothing too 
hard for his omnipotent arm. Let us, therefore, be retigned 
to our lot, whatever it be, in this fequeftered vale of more 
tality; remembering that time is fo far trom being the 
whole of exiftence, that it is but a minute fpot in the map 
of beings, a fmall diftri& in the globe of eternity. Let 
us therefore look upon the fufferings of this prefent life 


as the duft of the balance, when compared with the happinefs . 


of a future exiftence, 

‘©; Why (fays an ancient author) does the world ftill 
continue to ftrive for vain-glory, a bubble which vanithes 
with a breath of air, and far eafier diflolved than the fnow 


on the mountains? Where is Solomon the wife or Sampfon — 


the powerful? Where is Jonathan the faithful friend or 
Abfalom the vile ufurper? To what region is the once- 
viGtorious Czfar retired, and what empire does he now com- 
mand? Where is Epulus with his fumptuous feaft, or 
Ariftotle with his boafted fyftem of philofophy? Many 
perfons, famous in their days, who have filled up the lift 
of time, are now expired, like meteors which blaze for 
a fhort fpace and are feen no more. How vain and tran- 
fitory, then, is human glory, which, like a light expofed 
tothe fury of the winds, is foon blown out by the breath 
of diffolution! and how much yainer ftill is mortal man, 

who 
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who ftrives to purchafe thefe mean trifles at the expence of 
his time and felicity !” 

Such fentiments are truly noble, they teach us the wif- 
dom of the fkies. Time reigns over all below, eternity 
belongs to the regions of fpirits. Years of enjoyment will 
foon roll over, and hours of pleafure will pafs with unper- 
ceived rapidity away: an age itfelf prefently expires, and 
a hundred years, already paft, appear but as yefterday. De- 
lights and diverfions laft only a fhort time, nor are fports 
and carnal pleafures of eternal duration: one moment crufh- 
es the pomp and grandeur of a thoufand years; and, as a 
facred writer very juftly obferves, the fafhion of this worid 
js continually paffing away. 

Thoughts like thefe will infallibly remove our affections 
from the tranfitory pleafures of this lower world, and fix 
them on thofe permanent fcenes of happinefs beyond the 
grave. They will teach us the infignificance of the one, 
and the immenfe value of the other; and, from a comparifon 
- of thefe, a certain great man was induced to write the fol- 
owing remarkable epitaph for himfelf : 

“© You, who are fo affiduoufly feeking for preferment, 
honour, and applaufe, cool your ambitious fpirits with 
the thoughts of mortality. You, who have reached the 
goal, and are pompoufly feated on your long-defired thrones, 
be inftru&ted from this monument, erected to the remem- 
brance of the king of terrors, that nothing can efcape the 
ftroke of his arm: kingdoms with their princes will foon 
expire, and crowns and fceptres are but little things in 
the hands of death. You, who were once acquainted with 
me, fee what I now am: yefterday I was efteemed higher 
than you, and to-morrow may reduce you to the fame Bt 
ation with myfelf.” 

Let us engrave fuch leffons of inftruétion on the tables 
of our memory, and they will teach us the art of numbering 
our days, that we may apply our hearts to true wifdom, 
Then we fhall not fear the approaches of the king of terrors, 
nor be terrified at entering the gloomy valley over which 
death extends his fable wings. And, though we are not 
conduéted in a ttately pomp to the grave, nor attended with 
a numerous concourfe of mourners; though we are not 
praifed with the flattering encomiums of an eloquent orator, 
nor our actions engraved on pillars of brafs or monuments 
of marble; yet, when time fhall have obliterated thefe in- 
{criptions, and even blended the particles of the tablets with 
the duft, we fhall be inexpreffibly happy in the manfions 
of beatitude! ; 


On 
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On Prejudice. 


HE firft ftep to virtue, fay moralifts, is to diveft our. 

felves of vice: and, by parity of reafoning, the leading 
effort to adorn the mind is to purge it of prejudice, which, 
like flime, muddles the tranfparent fountain of truth. 

The confequences of prejudice would not be of fuch mo. 
ment were they confined to opinion; but daily obervation 
teaches that the practice of men is under the immediate and 
powerful direction of its influence, and often diftorted from 
the paths of rectitude by obfequious attention to its diates, 
The ghofts of thoufands, fent untimely to their graves, 
rife up in judgement againft it. ; 

In points of moment prejudices are followed by the 
worft of confequences to peace and harmony. Few are fa. 
tisfied with being alone under the tyranny of falfe opinions, 
without endeavouring to enflave others, and confine them 
with the fame fhackles themfelves have fubmitted to wear. 
Men look with envy and hatred on the retainers to different 
fentiments, and confider their diffent from them as a reproach, 
and a contempt to their judgement and perfons, Hence 
arife, efpecially in the political world, bickerings and. ani. 
mofity, rancour and bloodfhed, with every evil that the malice 
of alittle mind can invent. From individuals the rage ex- 
tends to numerous parties, and whole communities are 
forced, by dint of tyranny, to enlift in the caufe... It isa 
diverting fpectacle to fee oppofite fets of two-legged wolves, 
at a country election, foaming and worrying one another, 
they know not why, in defence of reprefentatives, who 
are regaled by their fimplicity, and purpofe to fell them at 
the earlieft market. 


True friendfhip and harmony can fubfift only where there ~ 


is nearly an uniformity of opinions ; and uniformity of opinion 
cannot fafely be conftructed on any other bafis than that 

of general truths, which continue invariably the fame. 
Prejudice and error, it muft be owned, have united 
companions in a caufe, and been productive of hearty friend- 
fhip, on fome occafions, equally with truth itfelf; but they 
are uncertain foundations to truft to, perpetually changing 
as tempers change. The vulgar, who are mee tee by the 
ftrongeft fetters of prejudice, are eternally jarring, in con- 
fequence of their blindne(s, which fuffers them to difquiet 
one ancther, in obedience to every tranfport of paffion. Men, 
whofe underftandings are refined, on the other hand, hap 
pily coincide, by a certain fympathy in their opinions, and 
live 
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Jive in harmony. (‘The general views they have of things 
fuperfede particular errors, which are the feeds of diffention, 
‘and conjointly operate to univerfal peace. 

I would not have it fuppofed I mean to fay, that all, 
men of fenfe agree in every particular. Such a harmony’ 
js. utterly incompatible with human_nature, and would 
terminate in a general ftagnation. Of the millions that 
inhabit our globe, there are not any two who. completely 
refemble each, other; nor fhould we wifh for fuch an uni--: 
-verfality. A variety of views and objects, a variety of 
ofices and occupations, ~a variety of odours and favours, 
_a variety of pleafures and amufements, call for a variety 
of taftes, tempers, and choices, or tlie bounty of Nature 
is loft. Muft the fprightly Mira pine for a gallant becaufe 
* Eugenius loves a melting maid? or muft the languifhing’ 

Dela die unbleft becaufe Florio is taken with brilliant charms ? 
The queen. of beauty anfwers, No: her decree is, that 
Mira fhould be happy inthe poffeffion of Florio, and Delia 
the choice of her Eugenius: that both the pairs fhould 
live in harmony as friends, and differ only about the object 
of their love. 
Reafon wil] not evince that what is agreeable to the palate 
of one muft likewife pleafe the tafte of another, The 
pores and particles of our organs are varioufly difpofed 
and conftructed, and produce not. in every one the fame 
flavour ; the tempers of men are different, and are differently © 
affected by objects in themfelves the fame. Brutus might 
factifice a bofom friend to the public, and affaffinate Cefar, ° 
whilft another, warmed with the feeling of a friend, could 
not refign up his private affection after all his ftrugglés of 
mind to deliver his country, We pardon, nay, love, them 
both for their virtues, as much as we fhould condemn 
them both if they confented to the ufurper’s tyranny without 
the dictates of friendfhip. Primary.and leading truths are 


_ > Rot fubject to variation *, in polifhed minds, as dependent 


on_eternal and unalterable principles. To injure another 
without a caufe cannot be juftified by the moft fubtle fo- 
phiftry, or the moft eloquent harangue. Rea‘on condemns 
it on certain data, admitted by every one exempt’ from pre- 
judice. And, if we allow, with Pope, that there are but 
few certain truths in the world, we cannot. fo. far vindicate 
Pyrrhonifm, as to grant that there are none at all. 

Vos. IIT. 41, Prejudice — 


* Sic enim eft faciendum, ut contra naturam univerfam nihil 
contendamus ; ea tamen coniervata, propriam naturam fequamur. 
CicsRo. 
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‘Prejudice is the more dangerous, as it bears the femblance 
of. truth, being juft conclufions’ from falfe premifes, ‘and 
is on that account with more difficulty avoided. An open 
foe is lefs to be dreaded’ than. a fecret flattering enemy, 
becaufe we are aware of him: and it may even be queftioned 
if the votaries of prejudice are not mote convinced of the 
reality of thofe abfurdities they entertain, than the moft 
rational philofopher is of any general truth he believes. Nar- 
row minds are ever obftinate in their opinions: clear under-. 
ftandings. are more diffident in deciding, better acquainted 
with the apifh chicanery of error, and more. open to con- 
vigtion when afforded them. F 

There is no bound fet to this ape of truth. To what 
lengths has not prejudice led men? Abfurdities, that brutes 
-would be fhocked at, have been believed by men. Onions 
and crocodiles have been adosed as gods. ‘The moft exalted 
nonfenfe of che wildeft genius has been, by the power of 
prejudice, received with the honours of truth, and propa- 
- gated. , 

. When we fee a lunatic, with all his wildnefs about him, 
we are naturally led to afford him our pity. The difeafe 
of mind he labours under is regarded as one of the greateft 
evils that can befal a human being: the. tendereft concern 
is .expreffed in endeavours to recal his fugitive fenfes, and 
phyfic aid is applied to'for relief. But prejudice, which is 
a partial lunacy, is nurfed and cherifhed. No pity is afforded 
to this fpecies of infanity ; no cure is fought for one agitated 
by this demon of abfurdity: he is not efteemed a demoniac, 


N 


though his madnefs extends to the fubverfion of unity, friend- 


hhip, and peace. 
f we nicely examine the matter, we fhall find that the 
greater part of received notions are not the refult of reflexion, 
ut that they are derived by patrimonial inheritance. Pre- 
judices defcend, like eftates, from father to fon; and the 
latter feems to think this part of his inheritance a neceflary 
article of his father’s will, which muft not be reverfed, on 
pain of his lofing the other legacies included in the tefta- 
ment. 
Not that it is proper for every one to fet himfelf up for 
a thinker, in oppofition to wifer heads, or on foints he is 
nota judge of. [t is-no more the bufinefs of fome to make 
their own opinions than it is to make their own cloaths : 
all are not fit for thinkers, and all are not fit for tay- 
Jors. A milkmaid, a would wrangle with Newton a- 
bout the origin of colours, would do well to difpofe of 
her wares. Though the liquid the deals in is always white, 
1t 
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it will not be expected of her to account for this accidental 
quality, as philofophers, themfelves have difputed whether 
_ the rays of tight are moft reflected from large or from: {mall 
pores, from the particles or from the vacuities of matter *,. 

1 would only urge, as many a. fimple man has done be-' 
fore me, that we fhould not embrace a fentiment for fterling 
becaufe our grandmothers did fo, when indifputable argu- 
ments are brought to contradict it. Many a man, to whom 
Nature has imparted a bountiful fhare of good fenfe, has 
had that bleffing miferably loft on him, by fervilely adhering 
to the dogmas of others, Jefs diftinguifhed for underftand- 
ing than himfelf. To have an opinion backed by another 
is unqueftionably one argument that may be alleged. in fa- 
vour of that opinion: but before it be fet down for fter- 
ling, by a man of moderate difcernment, it ought to be 
examined on principles of reafon, particularly if controverted. 
"Every abfurdity of heathen mythology, every deceit of monk- 
- ith fuperftition, but for refletion, had been received at 

thisday, and ackrowledged for divine. 
‘Prejudices are implanted in the tender minds of youth 
as early as they are capable of ideas. When under the 
care of their nurfes, they are taught to believe in ghofts, 
hobgoblins, and witches: and, when that ftage. of life is 
fucceeded by the next, they are inftructed to defpife and 
hate the members of a different communion, and the natives 
of a different country. Thus prejudice being fucked in, 
as it were, with their mother’s milk, it is not fubject of 
wonder that it grows up with them. A boy, that is ftrongly 
poflefled of the notion of fprites and apparitions, will dread 
the dark, in fpite of his reafon, when grown aman. 

As one idea of genuine knowledge fuggefts another, fo 
one falfe conception is engendered from the {pawn of another. 
Erroneous .maxims in one point are proper foundations for 
a million more. . The concatenation of our reafonings may 
as well be rendered fubfervient to the purpofes of error, 
as become fteps to fublimer truths. Falfe notions are, then, 
to be avoided with redoubled precaution for the train of 
abfurdities, which clofely purfue each others heel, It is: 
more prudent to combat a fingle foe, than, by lofing time, 
to allow him opportunity to convene a hoft to his affiftance. 

The meannefs, of prejudice, were there no evils arifing 
from it, fhould lead to avoid it. Every narrow notion, 
aman of little mind betrays to’a perfon of fenfe, is regarded 
by the latter as the boundary of his underftanding, planted 
) 4l2- there 


* See Voltaire’s remarks on Newton’s elements of optics» 
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‘there by his niggardly Genius, and purchafes,his contempt: - 
or elfé - his ithe “which. is nearly-ailied to his it. : 
“His pride ought, in fuch a cafe, to receive an alarm, and 
excite to a’ removal of the caufe of his difgrace. - I know 
not whether the charaer of a fool is not more difliked than 
that’ of a knave, by the iniquity of the times ; however the 
/ este from numberlefs confiderations, fhould meet the =. 
corn. ; 
Reflections like thefe are obvious to the meaneft capacity, 
No. one in his fenfes will go about to contradi& what has 
been in this effay afferted, and yet all of us, in fome inftances 
or other, ‘have need of fuch advice. The cap fits the great. 
er halfof the world; but who will own and wear it? Few 
are found fo candid. This very blind partiality to ourfelves 
is the grand prejudice that rivets and confirms all ouro- 
ther prejudices: till men are prefuaded that they can be 
in the wrong, they never will be at the pains of informipg ; 
themfelves in what they err. Every one is to himfelf a: 
world, an univerfal mind, and ajudge fupreme, with w 
refides the laft appeal; and at the tribunal of each indivi- 
dual’s opinion muft all other men, and their actions, f 
ptoftrate, ‘to receive their fentence. We all propofe oy. 
felves as patterns and teachers, but refufe to fubmit tot 
example or judgement of any one: we all, like diGatop, 
affume ‘fovereignty in decifion, and in private indulge’ 
pride, vanity, and arrogance, which are difplayed in a more | 
public manner by an aap 
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In Virtue alone confifts true Happine/s. 


Serim. An Eaftern Tale. 


HEN the renowned Haroun Arafchid reigned {y- 
‘. preme over the faithful, in the magnificent city 
‘of Bagdaht, Aboul Mufed was prime vizir, difpenler of 
the oleffings of’ the moft beneficent monarch to the m 
grateful ry flaves. ‘Fhe golden age, fo much talked 'of 
poets, feemed to be renewed in the bleffed.reign of the calif 
Haroun Arafchid; none complained of grievances without 
immediate redrefs; he made it his ftudy to contribute t 
_ the felicity of his people; it was'too much to lat., Abpyl 
Mufed, the delight of all hearts, the faithful flave to bis 
fovereign, the deliverer of the oppreffed, the refuge of the 
‘comfortlefs, the. father of the poor, and the prince of the 
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mans; Aboul Mufed, fo Jong -belaved, fo much to ‘be 
lamented, yielded this foul at length ito the fatal arrow sof 
the angel of death. ‘Tihe fincere forrow, the dreadful Ja- 
“‘mentations, the never.to-be forgotten outcries of .the:faithfal, 
on that memorable day, are. ftill the fubjeé of econverfation 
in Bagdaht: to be as forrowful as the faithful.were at-the 
_death of Aboul Mufed, is become a proverb. Tihus virtue 
~“ gneets with fome portion of its seward, by the refpect it 


claims from the good, even on earth. ‘Tio attempt.to-deferibe 


the forrow .of the calif on the death of his favourite, would 


ibe as vain as to think .of counting the fands of the fea, or 


' giving a caufe for the yearly overflowings of the headlefs 


ile: fuffice it to fay, that i¢ could not beiexceeded. It 
was impoffible the calif fhould ever forget the words ‘he 
oke when he Jay. dying in the arms of his beloved fon, 
im Abdallah. ** O, commander .of the faithful! think 


‘it nat beneath thee to attend to the words of thy -faithful, 
i flave; not to be fenfible that 1 have deferved well 


thee, would be doing injuftice to my confcience: my 


Beart accufes me not of ever having offended thee; 1 have 


conftancly prayed to the great prophet, that. he would: in- 
fercede for thee with heaven, that thou fhouldeft poflefs accu- 
mulated heaps of virtuous honours: my peayers have been 


' heard, and thou haft long bleft thy faithful flaves of the 


city of Bagdaht: they have often tafted of thy munificence; 
they know the bleffings that are in the power of a good fo- 
yereign to beftow : continue to fhadow them with the wings 
of thy goodnefs; look upon them as the children given 
thee by heaven fos adoption; be not deaf to the voice 
of the opprefled; be fuse that thy cadis do juftice even to 
the meaneft; fuffer mor corruption to approach the throne 
of judgement; be. mercifully fevere to thafe who are deaf 
to the voice of reafon, aad never punith the. flave whom 
milder methods wil] reform; for a flave executed may be 
a future friend Joft: in. fine, ‘virtuous Haroun, obey the 
good genius that conftantly hovers over thee, and ‘thou 
wilt not.fail to da right.”. With thefe words, Aboul Mufed, 
almoft witha {mile on -his countenance, fufered his foul to. 
take its flight to paradife. If others were forrowful, his 
fon Selim was more. The day before Aboul Mufed quitted 
the earth, he {poke to Selim as. follows; ‘* I perceive, 
my fon, the time of my diffolution approacheth ; it is the 


will of heaven that I fhoyld go ta my fathers, who 


are in’ paradife; grieve not, Selim, at the. decrees. of fate, 


ie bet comfort thyfelf with the certainty, that ] wall ftill be 


’ 


- thy good genius,- conftantly attending thee, and directing 


thee 
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thee through life; I have inftilled into thee fome principles 
of virtue ; treafure them in thy foul, as they will. be of fetvice 
to thee in thy future ‘condu&; my many avocations, and 
my conftant attendance on the commands of. the beft of 
_fovereigns, hindered me from dedicating more of my tithe 


to thy inftru&tion; but take thofe tablets, and thou wilt 


find therein contained a treafure of more worth to thee | 
than the riches of the Perfian empire.” Selim, as was be. 
fore faid, was beyond meafure forrowful. for the lofs of { 
good a parent; he fhut himfelf for a month and would 
ee nobody ; till, at laft, by the command of the calif, he 
he was obliged to appear; but, alas! how altered from 


his former felf! no more could he captivate the hearts of | 


his beholders; from the once fprightly Selim Abdallah, he 
was become almoft inanimate. The calif, to engage his 
attention, and refcue him from a fixed melancholy, gave 


him the moft beautiful of his female flaves; her name was _ 


Badoura; fhe was poffefled of every charm that could en- 
gage the heart, fave the love of virtue. She foon made 
a conqueft of Selim; and, by infenfible degrees, led him . 
into almoft every fpecies of vice; till, at laft, after three 


years triumph, hurried by an excefs of paffion, fhe pois © 


foned a flave of whom fhe was jealous. All the intereft 
of Selim could not fave her from fuffering by the hands of 
the public executioner,’ What one would have imagined 
was fufficient to have deprived him of the fmall remains of 
his reafon, reftored him to that which hehad loft: reflec. 


tion feized him; the foul of his father, which, whilft he | 


had ftrayed from the path of virtue, had forfaken him, ‘now 
took its ftation as his good genius; it fpoke to him in a 
voice that was to be heard by none but himfelf: * Selim, 
Selim, what haft thou been doing, doft thou remember 
the tablets?” Aftonifhed to the laft degree, he recollected 
he had not yet looked into the contents of them: he inftantly 
went to his cabinet, and, with.a trembling hand, opened 
them; but, behold,..he could find nothing written in them: 
he examined them more carefully ; and, at length, in a fmall 
Arabic character,; found thefe words: ‘* The fage Mirza 


lives on tne banks of the Euphrates, two leagues toward 


the fetting fun from fultan Omra’s caravanfara.” 


Selim, {till at ‘a lofs, could not conceive what concern ; 


it was to him to, know where Mirza lived; yet, tired of 
a place where he had been fo remarkably vicious, he afked 
the calif permiffion to travel; it was granted; and, having, 
in a fmall {pace of. time, provided a fuitable equipage, he. 
fet out to find Mirza. After having: travelled feven dam 
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toward the point of the heavens in which the fun appears 
“jn its meridian luftre, he arrived at fultan Omra’s cara- 
yanfara. He had often enquired, of various faquirs, whom 
hé met on the road, if they knew the fage Mirza; and 
was told by them all, that there was not a fage in the eat 
that could equal him for wifdom. He was not a little fur- 

ifed to find votive tablets hung up, in almoft every apartment 
of the caravanfara, to the honour of Mirza, by people who 
had been benefited by his wifdom. The three following 
were written, on fky-coloured fattin, in letters of gold : 

« God alone is God, and Mahomet is his prophet. Nou- 
ridden Haffan, in gratitude to the illuftrious fage, Mirza; 
for years habituated to vice, he was, in one hour, by 
Mirza’s wifdom, made virtuous and happy.  Praifed 
be heaven.” ' 

“ The illuftrious emir, Ali, favourite to the greateft 
‘of fovereigns, is indebted to Mirza for all the happi- 
nefs he enjoys. Bleffed be heaven, and Mahomet the 
feal of the prophets.” 

st Blefled be God, who is the fountain of virtue. Be 

‘ jt known to the faithful, that Aboul Mufed the hap- 

' py, is permitted, by Mirza the fage, to ftile himfelf 
his friend. Praifed be heaven for all things.” 

‘Judge, if reading the laft tablet was not a pleafure to Selim ; 
he haftened, and, turning the head of his camel toward 
the habitation of Mirza, ordering his attendants to wait 
till he returned, with double joy he went in fearch of him, F.x- 
pecting to have found him in a cottage-like retreat, he was fur- 
prifed, after an hour’s travel, to fee before him & magni- 
ficent palace; but more fo, when he was told, by fome 
faves whom he met, that therein dwelt their mafter, the 
fige Mirza. The main building ftood on the decline of 
a hill, the fummit of which was covered by a wood of 
pilm-trees ; ‘before it, at the diftance of a thoufand paces, 
ran the great river, Euphrates; between the houfe and the 
river were paftures, on which were cattle feeding without 
number ; on the right fide of the houfe, as you approached 
it, were the ftables and granaries ; over-againft them ftood . 
the apartments for the domeftics and chief flaves; in the 
front, betwixt the two wings, was a large bafon; in the 
middle, on a pedeftal of marble, was Charity, reprefented 
by a flave taking off the fetters of a horfe that had fallen. 
twixtthe wood and the back front of the houfe, were two more 

- wings, in one of which were baths for the ufe of the family ; the 
other wasan hofpital for the receptionof difeafed men and animals. 
Selim, as heapproached thedwellingof Mirza, perceived in him- 


felf 
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felf’'a ‘pleafing awe‘he‘could no ways account for ; howéver, wor 


bid-the flavée he fotind ‘in the portal fay, that Selim’ Abdallah, | 
the*fon’ of’ Aboul Mufed the happy, waited the commands 
ofthe fage'Mirza. He'had been but a few~ minutes in a {pa- 
cious hall, before Mirza’ appeared, afd, embracing him, 


fard, ‘© How happy am‘I to embrace my ‘friend Mufed, in’ 


thé'perfon' of his ton ‘Setinv! Retire with me, my fon, to” 
my apattinent, and thou“fhalt not repent ‘thy taking fuch: 
a journey to’fee’me.’” After Selim had partaken of a cold 
collation, that was inftantly ferved up, Mirza’ began aj.” 
foHows : 

*¢ lam not, my fon, a ftranget to the various occurences 
of’thy ‘paft life; thou art repentant, I fhall therefore forget 
what thou haft-doneamifs. My friend, thy father, Muted, 
had Haroun Arafchid firft paid the tribute due to mortality, 
was:to have paffed the remainder of his days with me; i 
have’'not ‘been always retired fromthe bufy world; thy 


father defiréd me ‘to ‘inftruG thee, and make thee deferving 


of the prefent I mean to heftow on thee’; attend to my ftory, 
which f will ‘tell thee'in‘a few words: I fuceeded my father, 
Aboul-cafem, as vizir to Mahommed, fultan of Balfora, 
I ‘bad not Jong ‘been vizir, before I became acquainted with 
the faquir Myd Hamyr; he taught thy father and myfelf 
to*have a ‘right notion of virtue; and, dying foon after, , 
promifed'to be my pood' genius, to direct my every thought, 
{ found: hin’ true to his word, and have ever obeyed the 
impulfe,' little lefs than divine, and by ‘that ‘means have 
Jong enjoyed the title of Sage. I gained honour during 
my: adminiffration as vizir, and immediately after the fultan’s 


death built this reteat, and have lived here ever fince. Make. 


virtue the bafis of ‘every aGtion of thy life; thy father’s foul 
will direct thee; obey the impulfe, and behave in fuch a 
manner to every creature, that even thine enemies muft © 
approve of thee; let no paffion be predominant in thy breait 


but ‘the love of God, and univerfal ¢harity to all his crea- — 


tures;: be refigned to the will of thy Maker, and let thy 
prayers rather confift of thankfgivings than petitions; God 
beft knows what is for thy good; diétate not to him that 
is all+wife; virtue is al] in all; and in virtue alone confifts 
the:wifdom Iam famed for.” 

Mirza, having finifhed his difcourfe, afked Selim for 
his father’s tablets; and, having ftrewed on them fome abhes’, 
of the root of the herb cotis, there appeared thefe words, | 
of a pale green colour, ¢ Blefled be God, who hath brought 
to pafs that which I wifhed for; my fon is virtuous, my 
foul is at reft. Selim, now thou haft tafted the fweets’ of © 
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‘jirtuous wifdom, let not any thing tempt thee to defert 


‘jt; I, my fon, will be thy good genius, and will direét 


“thee in the right way. Claim of Mirza the promife he long 


ago made me, and thou wilt be happy. Be virtuous, or 
“thou defervelt not his favour.” ‘* I perceive, Selim,” faid 
‘Mirza, ‘* thou art at a lofs toknow what I promifed thy 
father ;'it was, that I would give to thee my daughter Fa- 
‘tima.. Here fhe comes, take her, and make one another 


_ happy.” 


What anfwer could Selim give to fo much goodnefs? 
his every look exprefled gratitude; he had feen and loved 


Fatima at Bagdaht without knowing who fhe was. Fa- 


tima; in her perfon, was not beautiful, but intirely agreeable: 
fhe had a fenfibility in her look which ftruck her beholders 
with awe. With Mirza’s notions of virtue and honours 
fhe had a delicacy which adapted it to her fex; fincerity 
and truth accompanied all her thoughts and words; un-~ 
confcious of having done evil, fhe had a chearful ferenity of 
¢émper; every body that heard her fentiments approved 
of ‘her, without feeming to know it; fhe gave every body 
the praife that was their due but herfelf, and was fearful 
of not ‘deferving the praifes that were beftowed on her. 
‘With Fatima, Selim was the happieft of men. He was 


-fome time after appointed grand vizir of Damafcus; and, 


having been famed for virtue, and bleffed the people under 
his care for thirty revolutions of the fun, he retired, with 
his ftill-beloved Fatima, to Mirza’s habitation, and ended 
his days in peace. 7 





Authentic Teftimony that the human Species may arife to what 
may be called a gigantic Height. 


N the year 1763, a gentleman of Durham, a man of 
i great probity, called in London upon Mr. Collinfon, a 
member of the Royal Society, and fhewed him’ fome ex= 
traordinary large human teeth and two Roman'coins. The 
account he gave how he came by them was in fubftance 
as follows : baie 

“© Upon Fullwell Hill, near Muncremouth, ‘in the . county 
of Durham, and within a meafured mile ‘of the fea, there 
are quarries of lime, which he rents of the proprietor. In 
the year 1759 he removed a ridge of lime-ftone and rubé 
bage upon one of thefe quarries, which he was digging 
for ftone, that was there very good. (The ridge was about 
25 yards in length from Eaft to Weft, its perpendicular 
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height was about a yard and a half, its breadth at the top | 


was near fix yards,, and the fides were floping, like the 
ruins of a ratnpart.). In the middle of this bank was found 
the fkeleton of a human body, which, meafured nine feet 
fix inches in length, the fhin-bone meafuring two feet three 
inches from the knee to. the ancle; the head lay to the 
Weft, and was defended from the fuperincumbent. earth 
by four large flat ftones, which the relator, who was prefent 
when the fkeleton was meafured, and who himfe!f took the 
teeth out of the jaw, faw removed. The coins were found 
on the South fide of the fkeleton, near the right band.” 
Though this and fome other like inftances are. too well 
attefted to be denied, yet they only prove that fome few 
of the human. fpecies have exceeded the reft; for there iis 
the greateft reafon to think, that the fize of man, in general, 
has always been the fame from the creation. This, very 
ancient. tombs, mummies, armours, fhields,. veflels, -€£e. 


which have been found from time to time,. feem to put 


beyond doubt. The brafs helmet, dug: up.at Metaurum, 
which it is not doubted was left there at the overthrow 
of Afdrubal, does no more than fit one of our men at this 
day. The tombs at Pifa, in Italy, that are fome: thoufand: 
years old, are no longer than ours; neither is Althelftane’s, 
in Malmefbury church; nor Sebba’s, in St. Paul’s, which 
is above 1000 years old. Auguftus, the Roman emperor, 
who lived above, 1700. years ago, was no more than five 
feet nine inches in height, and our queen Elizabeth: was 
the fame. 
The fize of man’s body, as it has always been in general, 
that is, much the fame as we fee it now, is, as the in 
nious Dr. Derham obferves, an indication of excellent 
defign in the Creator; not too pygmean nor two gigantic; 
either of which fizes would, in fome particular or other, 


have been incommodious to himfelf, or to his bufinefs, or to the 


reft of his fellow creatures. “Too pygmean would have rendered 
him too puny a lord of the creation; too impotent, and 
unfit to manage the inferior creatures; would have expofed 
him to the affaults of the weakeft animals, to the ravening 
appetites of voracious birds, and have put him inthe way, 
and endangered his being trodden in the dirt by the larger 
animals. He would have been alfo too weak for his bu- 
finefs, unable to carry burdens; and, in a word, to tranfact 
the greater part of his labours and concerns. 


And, on the other hand, had man’s body been made too * 


monftroufly ftrong, too enormoufly gigantic, it would have 
rendered him too great a tyrant in the world; too ftrong, 


in 
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in fome refpects, even for his own kind, as well as the 
other creatures. Locks and doors might perhaps have been 
made of fufficient: ftrength to have barricaded our houfes ; 
and. walls. and ramparts ‘might perhaps ‘have been ftron 
enough to have fenced our cities. But thefe things could 
not ‘have been: without great and incofivenient expence of 
yoom, materials, and fuch ' necefflaries,°as fuch vaft ftru@ures 
and-ufes would have occafioned ; more, perhaps, than al} 
the:world: could have afforded to all ‘ages and places. But 
Jet us take the defcant of a’ good ‘naturalift and phyfician 
on the cafe. . 

“© Had man been a dwarf (faith he) he had fcarce been 
&reafonable creature; for he then muft have had a jolt 
head ;fo there would not have been bedy and blood enough 
to fupply his brain with fpirits: or he muft have had a fmall 
head, anfwerable ‘to his body; fo there would not have been 
brain enough for ‘his bufinefs) — Or, had the fpecies of 
mankind been gigantic, he could not"have been fo commo- 
dioully provided:with food; for there would not have been 
feth enough: of the beft edible beafts to ferve his’ turn: and, 
ify beafts had been made -anfwerably bigger, there would 
not *have been grafs enough.” — And fohe goeth on. And 
wilittle after: **:There would not have been the fame ufe 
and idifcovery of*his. reafon; in that he would have done 
inahy things, by mere ftrength, for which he is now put 
to:invent innumerable erigines; neither could he have ufed 
whorfe, nor divers other creatures: but, being of a middling 
bulky: he is fitted:to manage and ufe them all; for (faith 
he) no other caufe can be affigned, why man was not made 
fivevor ten times bigger, but his relation to the reft of the 
univerfe.” wos 
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Obfervations on Confincinent in Rooms and Prifons. badly aired, 
’ ( Concluded.) oad 


To this acceded a fiill more formidable difeafe, namely, the. jail, or; 
hofpital fever, an infeparable attendant on foul air, from: 
crouds of animal corruption. rh ab ' 

The bofpital or jail fevers are to be confidered as the fame. difeafe; 
and little, if at all, different from fuch as have arifen after. 
battles, when the bodies. of the flain have heen left unburied 
to rot upon the field. , 

ame! Princie’s Difeafes of the Army. 


r O the preceding obfervations, on the jails and prifons- 
of this city, it may not be improper to add afew. 
fuggeftions refpecting the principal caufes of the  increafe 
of putrid or jail fevers. . 
The leaft attention to the mode of interment,. in this; 


city, particularly of the bodies of the poor, -would Jead .one:.. 


as ee 


= 


to confider it as a principal caufe of this fpecies of difeafe.: 


In fome burying-grounds, near the center of this metros: 
polis, the graves, or pits, for the reception of the poor, are 
made fufficiently wide to contain three or four wooden coffins 


a-breaft, and deep enough to hold.twice as. many in depth) «. 


thefe pits, after each burial, are covered with a. few: loofe: 
boards, and a little mould, to hide the coffins from common: 
view ; but they are never filled up till the whole comple. 
ment of corpfes has been interred. 

When this is done, a fecond grave. is opened, upon the 
fame plan, clofe to the firft, leaving the fides of the former 
coffins ftill expofed; by which means, thefe wholefale re- 
¢eptacles of the dead become fo offenfive, as frequently to 


- 


oblige the minifter, and others, upon funeral duty, to ftand. 


at a confiderable diftance, to avoid the ftench arifing from 
them. Barely to mention the exiftence of a nuifance of 
this kind, is fufficient to fhock every man of refletion and 
humanity; and the teftimonies of numerous writers con- 
firm the infalubrity of fuch a pradlice *. | 
| As 
* « T have known inftances of the hofpital fever beginning in a 
ward, when there was no other caufe but one of the men having a 
mortified limb.” Paincwe’s Difeafes of the Army. 
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As much’ as poffible the interment of dead bodies in large 
cities fhould be prohibited, and the numerous places, hi- 
therto appropriated to that. ufe, fhould be converted into 
lawns, walks, gardens, fquares, and fuch like ufeful and 


omamental objects. To fupply the defect of burying-places, 


arfing from this change, other grounds fhould be chofen 


at proper diftances, and on the north fide of a city; as 


‘ fouthern winds are more fultry, and likely to. convey to 


the inhabitants any noxious exhalations, the diffufion of 
which, it is well known, northern winds tend rather to 
check than to promote. 

If, however, the practice of burying the dead within 
the city be continued, fome regulation fhould be adopted 
to prevent its pernicious effects, by fixing the depth of 
every grave at five feet at the lezft, and the number of bo- 
dies depofited in each to two at the moft; and, in cafe of 
two, the grave fhould be made one foot deeper; but on 
no condition whatever fhould any grave be left open after. 


" theinterment of a corpfe. 


With refpe& to vaults, they fhould be difcouraged, ag 
rpetual fources of putrid exhalations, and no dead body 
fould be permitted to be depofited in a vault, unlefs in- 
clofed in a leaden coffin well foldered down. 

From the increafe. of trade in this’ metropolis, and the 

ater and more frequent concourfe of people, at pub- 
fe markets, coffee-houfes, and other places of . bufinefs 
and amufement, it is probable that many perfons fuftain 
confiderable injury in their health, The Royal Exchange 
fords a ftriking inftance to this purpofe. — The ’change 
hours 


 Foreftus fays he was an eye-witne(s to a plague which arofe 
from the fame caufe.” He likewife mentions ‘“* a malignant ‘ 
fever, which broke out in North Holland, occafioned by the 
rotting of a whale that had been left upon the fhore.” 

In a French treatife, /ur /a Pefe, mention is made of * a 
malignant fever affe€ting the crew of a French fhip, upon the 
putrefation of fome cattle they had killed in the ifland of Nevis,. 
in the Wett Indies.” 

Diodorus Siculus mentions ‘* the putrid fteams, arifing from 
the bodies of thofe who lay unburied, as one of the caufes of that 
dreadful diftemyer that broke’ out among the Carthaginians at 
‘the fiege of Syracufe.” 

tingle mentions, ‘* among the caufes of malignant fevers, 
burials within the towns, and the bodies not laid deep.” Difeafes 
ofthe Army. See alfo Screta de feb, caftror. 
_Foreftus mentions ‘* a plague that raged at Venice in his 
time, owing to the corruption of a fmall kind of fith in that 
Partof the Adriatic.’”? See alfo Mead, fir John Colbath, Ge 
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hours a few years ago feldom exceeded two o'clock, and 
now three: isreonfidered tas the time ‘of ‘high’’change.’ ‘Fhe 


crouds: ‘of people,» that ufuallp: remainwat. this! place for! ups ' 


wards of an hour, muft certainly be pernicious; of which 
everyone may be:convinced, who enters'upon’full ‘change 
immediately from the frefher atmofphere of the ftreebjute 


feels the former, ‘nat only much hotter, but alfo fo offentive, © 


as’ to render, refpiration':at: firft fomewhat ' difficult... After 
the company -retirethe gates are fhut, ‘and thus theigi, 


tainted and-rendered noxious, ‘is: pent up and confined agdingt 


the evening, when the gates are again opened; and» yaled 
tudinarians, who have not leifure to go into the country, 
under a notion of purchafing a mouthful’ of freth “air, *rafy 
into: an atmofphere loaded with ‘human effluvia, ‘which; 
of all others, when become vitiated, are the moft dangerous 
to health and life, To this place, ‘likewife, puny 2chils 
dren are conducted, particularly in the’ early part: of the 


day, in order to breathe the aurora matutina; but,’ ‘inftead , 


of that falutary regale, they infpire chiefly the fecule of 


yefterday, which are retained under the deep piazzis'for . 


want ot free ventilation. ds i 
It is not expected that, by thefe: fuggeftions, perfond 
engaged in bufinefs will be induced to avoid the Excbiagey 


neither do I think the danger exceedingly ‘eminent, “at the ' 


pepper-vaults under this edifice, and the regale the gentleiew 
partake of in the neighbouring coffee-houfes, *muft:tautu 
ally tend to obviate infection; but, certainly, '\in the place 
of the prefent clofe: wooden gates, open iron oles’ =e 
be fubftituted, by which 2 freer circulation of air swoald 
be promoted. It cannot, however, atany time, be advifeable 
to frequent this place for.the fake of falubrity of air, °” 

Among various other fources of putridity, may be inchaded 
kitchens under ground, night-cellars, levees, routs; °mafs 
querades, play-houfes, public exhibitions, and ‘noétuteal, 


revels in. general: meeting-houfes alfo,: being ufually baile — 


with low ‘roofs, -muft prove pernicicus’:to the healthsof 


many individuals, as every thing ‘that. deftroys the>parity, 


of the air debilitates the body, and conduces to the pro 
duction of putrid and other difeafes,.9 ©. *«  onlss. 
The transfer-offices: at the bank are infalubrious,’ not 
anly from the multitudes of people who daily crowd them, 
but alfo from their peculiar conftruction, which, not havin 

fide-windows and common chimneys, like all regular °a 
wife buildings, cannot poffibly admit’ that free circulation 
of air, which the. health of the people, who are: ftatedly 
employed there, indifpenfibly requires, The air, alfo, bs 
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ifaes from: the fuperb  ftoves, inftead ‘of compenfating forthe 
want: of vital: air, :whichs feems to *have.obeen) defignedly 
excluded. from. thefe.; coftly apartments, ferves only>to in« 
cafe the general infalubrity by the: pernicious cffluvia» it 


- difufes. , 


Tuminations, and the vaft increafe in the ufe of lamps 
and ‘candles, muft tend to impair the purity of the circum- 


ambient air, as all ringiie bodies ‘have the property of 


yeadering, it lefs fit for refpiration ;» of which we: may be 
convinced by the difficulty of breathing over a charcoal fire. 
Ithas been, I know, a generally received opinion, that fires 
check. the progrefs of plagues and peftiferous winds ; but 
experience in London affords a ftrong proof to the contrary: 
great fires were made. during the ravages of the plague in 
this.city; which were fo far from abating it, that the week 
after the general conflagration the deaths were almoft doubly 
augmented. ‘There is reafon, therefore, to conclude, that, 
as burning - bodies..emit- a mephitic matter, large fires tend 
todeftroy the purity of the air. B 

In this city, where coal fires are principally ufed, with 
the:inflammable, mephitic, and other, matters thrown out, 


probably, ; an acid-is decompofed and exhaled from the fulpbur 


in; the coal,; and', thereby certain miafmata, of a putrid 
tendehcy, may- be» neutralized; but, from the inftances. in 
theuplague above-mentioned, there is reafon to prefume, 
that,the ; injury |introduced into the atmofphere overbalancés 
the good: effets arifing:from the acid decompofition. 

sine -of ‘the maftuniverfal and dangerous channels of 
infeftion: has its fource in: the fate of the hofpitals of this 
eity, which -areyufually fo contrived as to’be peculiarly 


' adapted'to.generate contagion. From twenty to forty perfons 


aregenerally configned: to one room ; and, were they all in 
health, might reafonably be fufpected, that the breath 
atid: efluvia from: fuch a number of people would foon 
tendér. the air unfit for refpiration, and ‘at length give rife 
toxdifeafes of the putrid kind. What, then, can be ex- 
pected; when. as. many patients, under ‘various difeases, 
breathe day and night in one confined apartment | 

I have:now, Mr. Editor, curforily mentioned a few foutces 
of injury to the health of my fellow-creatures.'\ Iam forry, 
at the fame time, that want of leifure will mot permit a. 
More ‘minute detail of thefe and: other caufes of difeafe ; 
but, fhould the hints:I-have. given: preferve one: ufeful mem- 
ber of the community, it will afford an'amplecompenfation to 
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Go the Epiror of the MONTHLY LEDGER | 


The Power of Habit. 
Mr. Epiror, 


HAVE been thirty-five years id’ purfuit of happines, 
3 and, like moft other mortals engaged .in the fame ch 
find myfelf thrown out, as it were, and a8 diftant from 
the obje&t as at my firft ftarting. You muft know, ' 
that at the age of eighteen I came to this great metropolis, | 
configned to the care of a rich uncle in a wholefale wa 
of bufinefs. My attention and affiduity recommended’ m 
to his favour; and, after the expiration of eight years, du. 
ring which time I ferved him with diligence and fidelity, 
he took the refolution, being then ‘in the 62d year of ha | 
age, of retiring into the country, and put me in poflefiion: 
of his trade and warehoufe. For twenty years I plétfuel 
his fteps with all the care and (as the fafhionable word is) 
@conomy that I was mafter of. During thefe twenty 
‘of labour and fatigue I was conftantly envying the boppy 
fituation of my uncle’s retirement, and painted ‘in’my mind 
ten thoufand beauties that his little box ahd fields ‘all dbou 
‘it in the country afforded him. I Yefolved to pay hima 
vifit for three years fucceflively before I had ‘time, o, 
in other words, I had refolution, to lay ut fo much money 
as the journey would coft me; however, I arrived, at lat, 
in the month of Auguft, at his little houfe near Sal 
‘After the ufual queftions of ** How do you dot” and | 
‘¢ ‘What fort of a journey have you had?” and the. like, 
he came to the main point: ** Well, George, what have 
you faved? how does your book fand ?” I ‘toldshim I hal 
realized fix thoufand pounds befides my ftock in trade. The | 
old gentleman, in rapture, cried out, “ That is a pot 
boy ; I now fhew you my grounds and fields with pleafure; 
follow me.” As he walked on, you may eafily conceive 
that, after twenty years confinement in London, every 
Jawn, every dale, and every bill, afforded infinite - pleafure 
and fatisfaction to my mind; and I painted to myfelfs 
thoufand raptures and enjoyments that my uncle muff ‘te 
poflefied of in this kis fituation. My bufinefs foon demande 
my return to town: but, from the moment I réturned“te 
my counting-houfe, inftead of giving attention. to my books 
and trade, retirement was all in my thoughts and it wa 
the whole of my wifhes. When } rofe in the morning 
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if the fun was out, | was lamenting I had pot fuch a {pot 
as my un¢le’s, where 1 might {ce ‘. force and power of 
this wonderful luminary acting upon my flowers, fhrubs, 
and plants. If it rained, | lamented being in London, 
where I could not obferye the great utility of thefe cefrefhing 
thowers to bring up the corn, hay, peafe and beans, and 
other fruits of the earth. From thefe confiderations I de- 
termined, at all events, to quit my. bulinels, and retire 
‘into the-coyntry. I foon found a proper objeét to refign 
to, a diftant relation of my wife’s who had been bred to 
‘the fame bufinels, After having fixed him properly in, my 
warehoufe, I looked out for my retirement; and, as I had 
been yled todriye my wifeona Sunday to Hampton, Dobbin 
‘dragged us to the Bell there without my ever thinking of 
it But it was the fame thing to me. Upon enquiry, I 
found a houfe was to be Jet, about a mile from the town, 
with every convenience that I wanted. This I thought 
would. do, ag | gould come in my chaife to the Sunday- 
‘night's club, {moke my pipe, and hear the news from 
my London friends that come to pals the Saturday and Sun- 
gay nights, took the houfe, and remained init two years 
and a half: but, alas! I now found, inftead of that hap- 
a aS I. expected from retirement, the hours between 
reakfait apd dinwer were miferably {pent ; neither could 
contrive haw fo pafs them away. My upholfterer, who 
vrifhed my howe for me, told me I muyft have a book- 
cafe, ..and What's-his-name, the Philobiblian, filled it for 
me; but, though [ had Pope’s Homer, Dryden’s Virgil, 
and fome other, pocms, I never looked into any of them. 
As to my land, I Jolt the firft year. more than double m 
‘rent ;, for J knew nothing of ploughing and fowing, rade | 
I fancied 1 knew better than the farmers all put together. 
Hunting, fithing, and fhooting, could afford me no enter- 
tainment ; for neyer gallopped after any thing but a brother 
‘trade(man on a Saturday afternoon, or Sunday morning of 
night. I never’ wifhed to draw other fifh to my net, that 
is, cuftomers to my. fhop, than thofe gudgeons who would 
‘pay fauce for it. I determined, therefore, to be nearer Los- 
don, nearer my friends, and yet enjoy my retirement too, 
or this purpofe I took a houfe by Vauxhall, with fome 
dand, which i intended to improve; but, inftead of turn 
ing my thoughts upon that, I was anxious to know how 
the warehoufe and my young relation went on. Accortingly> 
as foon as. breakfaft was over, I ufed to crofs the bridge, 
and had more fatisfaction in walking round the warehoufe, 
and feeing the old {pot where I had-made my money, than in 
Vor. Til, - oe ~ alt 
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all the beauties of a Vertumnus and Pomona: I put in thefe 
hard names on ‘purpofe to convince you that I was bred 
at Pole’s fchool. Praétice gave, me a habit; and, under 
pretence of feeing how my relation went on, I went every 
day to the old fhop: and now I find, that, not being con. 
tent with being the real mafter, I am now, at the age of 
fifty, really and truly his foreman or journeyman. Habi. 


tude has made every other fcene of life taftclefs and infipid 
to me. And I as conftantly find myfelf in his warehoufe | 


at eleven in the morning as if I were paid for jit, and had 
no other fupport. Ri 


Now for the moral: my own practice. will fhew the ex- 


treme folly of ftriking out new paths, at my age of fifty, ~ 


unfuitable to the mind and education; it will fhew, alfo, 
how very few are capable, from the weaknefs of their un- 
derftanding and incapacity of refleting, to bear that re- 
tirement which all men of.bufinefs are in purfuit of, as 
the certain means of their happinefs. . Let not, therefore, 
thofe, who have been ufed to an active,life, think of. find- 


ing happinefs in a rural fituation, till they are fure that — 


their mind can relifh it. Pleafure and. pain are greatet,in 


imagination than in reality: and, however tirefome a man’ 


may imagine his own burden to be, were he to exchange 
it with his neighbour, he would find the load little different 
from that which he defigned to throw off from his own 
fhoulders, A rural retirement, to a man that has been 
in ative fcenes in London, I am fure muft be a ftaig of 
mifery. Half our pleafure in this world is owing to our 


imagination; and, though I fancied a retirement was hap- - 


pinefs, while I poffeffed its miferable alternative, I am now, 


in a manner come back to my old warehoufe, to the altor 
nifhment of a] my friends and acquaintance. I, indeed, - 


get nothing by it, as I work even harder than I ufed to do, 
without fee or reward; but experience has convinced me, 
that cuftom or habitude in man makes his happinefs or, mifery 
in this world. . 
“i D. R. 





The moral Ufe of the Changes of Day and Night, and the Sea- 


Ons. 


FUIWE natural advantages, which arife from the’ ‘pofition 
of the earth we inhabit, with refpect to the other pla- 

nets, afford much employment to mathematical fpeculation; 
by which it has been difcovered, that no other conftitution 
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of the fyftem could have given fuch commodious diftributions 
of light and heat, or imparted fertility ahd pleafure, to fo 
reat partof.a revolving fphere, 

It may be; perhaps, obferved by. the moralift,. with equal 
reafon, that our globe feems particularly ‘fitted for’ the re- 
fidence of a being, placed these only for a fhort time, whofe 
tafk is to advance himfelf to a higher and happier ftate of 
allenes, by, unremitted vigilance of caution and aétivity 
Fvirtue. 
iephe duties required of man are fuch as human nature 
does not willingly perform, and fuch as thofe are inclined 
to delay who yet intend fome timeto fulfil them. It was, 
therefore, neceflary that this univerfal reluctance fhould be 
counteracted, and the drowfinefs of hefitation awakened. in- 
to refolve; that the danger of procraftination fhould ‘be 
always in view, dnd the fallacies of fecurity be immediately 
detected. tues 
' To this end all*the appearances of nature uniformly “con- 
fpire. Whatever we fee, on every fide, reminds us of the 
Tapfe of time and the flux of life. ‘The day and night’ fuc- 
‘ceed each ‘other, the rotation of feafons diverfifies the year ; 
‘the fun rifes, attains the meridian, declines and fets; and 
the moon every night changes its form. 

Tt Bein confidered as an image of the year, 
‘and the year as the reprefentation of life. The. mornin 
‘anfwers ‘to the fpring, and the fpring to childhood and 


_ youth ; the noon correfponds to the fummer, and the fum- 


“merto the ftrength of manhood; the evening is an emblem 


‘of autumn, and autumn of declining life; the night, with 
Sits filence and*darknefs, fhews the winter, in which all 
“the powers of vegetation are benumbed, and the winter 


points out the time when life fhall ceafe, with all its hopes 


‘“and’ pleafures. 


He that is carried forward, however fwiftly, by a motion 


“equable and eafy, perceives not the change of place but 


by the variation of objects, If the wheel of life, which 
rolls thus filently along, paffed on through undiftinguifhable 
uniformity, we fhould never mark its approaches to the end 
of the courfe. If one hour were like another, if the paflage 
of the fun did not fhew that the day is wafting, if the change 
of feafans did not imprefs upon us the flight of the year, | 
quantities of duration, equal to days and years, would glide 
unobferved. Ifthe parts of time were not varioufly coloured, 
we fhould never difcern their departure cr {ucceffion, but 
fhould tive, thoughtlefs of the paft and carelefs of the future, 
without will, and perhaps without pawer, to compute the 

4.N 2 periods 














6x2 An Diflince of Yinpartial Prtice. 
periods of life, ‘or 16 compare the tithe which i& altendy 
Joft with thar which niay probably remain. if 

But the courfe of time is fo vifibly: markéd,. that tt % 
even obferved by the bird’ of paflage, and by hatioAs wh 
have. raifed their ‘minds little above animal inftiné; thes 
‘are human beifigs whofe lanpwage does not fupply: then 
With words by. whith they can number four; bet F have 
read of nome that ‘have not nzimes for day and night, falhiiér 
and winter. ; y 

Yet it is cértatn ‘that thefe admonitions of nature, how. . 
ever forcible, however importunate, are too ofteh ‘vain, 
and that many, who mark with fuch accuracy thé courfe 
of time, apptar to have little fenfiblity of the decline of 
life; every man has fomething to do which he neglects ; 
eg man has faults to comqtier Which he delays to cont. 
at. ‘ ‘ ; 

So little do we accuftom ourfelves to confider the effects 
of time) that thitigs neceffary and. certdin often farprize us 
like ‘urexpe&ed ‘contingencies, We leave the beauty it 
her bléom, ‘and, after an abfence of twenty years, wondét 
at our retarn to find her faded. We meet thofe whomn 
weleft children, anf can fcarcely perfuade ourfelves to 'treit ~ 
them as men. The traveller vifits ‘in age thofe cotintcits | 
through which the rambled in his youth, ahd hopés for 
merriment at the old place. The man of bufinefs, wealth 
With unfatisfactory, profperity, ‘rétires to the ‘town UF. We 
nativity, and expects to play away the laft years ‘with ‘the - 
companions of his ‘childhood, ‘and recover youth in ‘the’ 
fields where he once was young. ‘ 


From this inattetition, fo general and fo mifchievotit, ; 


let it be every man’s ftudy to exempt himfelf. Let hitn, 
that defirés to fee others happy, make hafte to give while 
his gift can be enjoyed, and remember that every moment 
of delay takes away fomething from the value of the bene~ 
fa&tion. And let him, who purpofes his own happinefs, 
reflé&, that while he forms his purpofe the day rolls on, 
and the night cometh on, ‘twhén no man can work. | 


20 





An Inflance of impartial Fuflice. 
N -the year 1216, Andrew, king of Hungary, being 
the ‘chief of the crufade, before. he paffed the Bofphorus,”+ 
‘was obliged to remhain fome time at Conftantinople, to . wait- 
for Italian crufades, who were expected every day. While 


he refided in that city a melancholy accident happened Me 
il 18 
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. pis ‘kingdom, and in his own family, which was the reafon 
_ qhat this prince made no long ftay in the eaft, and was 


f little fervice to the Chriftians of Paleftines When he 

tied Hungary, he left the regency to the Palatine of 
Sat kingdom, naried Baricharmus, whofe fidelity and veal 
he had Yong experienced. The king at his d&parrare ad- 
giftd ‘hit to taintain peace with the neighbouring princes, 
atdoubove all to adminifter fri juftice to all his fubjedts, 
without any regard either to: birth or ftation. This ‘noble- 
min, during thre wine abfence, difchargéd his duty in all 
pepedts, proving himfelf worthy of the confidente with 
whith he Was honoured: ahd, while he devoted all his 
time to the bufiiefs ‘of the realm, his wife, a ‘laly of exe 


' fraordinary ‘beauty, ‘endeavoured, by her affiduity about the 


queen, to alleviate ‘the uneafinefs occafioned by tht abfence 
of the king her hufband. Such was the ficuation of affairs 
it the-coart of Hungary ‘when ‘the coliht of Moravia, the 
qééen’s brotlier, arrived 'thtreé, who was tenderly beloved 
by this pritcefs; at firft, every Giie’s attention was engrefied 
by feafts and pleafures, but Toon the dangerous poifon OF - 
love 'was intermixed With thefe innocent amufements. The 


- d6thnt Gecathe “defperately ‘enaifiouted of the régent’s wife, 


aid he veltured to declate his'paffion ‘to her-; -but that lady, 
Whofe ‘virtue exceeded her ‘beauty, anfwered ‘him enly. ‘by 
the feverity exprefled inher courtehance dnd mannets. This 
préduced the ufual effect; ‘the count’s Criminal defires ‘be- 
title ‘fo ‘inuith® the “mére vidlént, His pafion, which adpe 
fidneed ‘every day, ‘threw hith ito ‘a deep ‘melancholy 5 te 
ho longer reliflied 'thofe paines dnd public ‘fpeCtacles, ‘and 
al ‘the vain arufements, Which ferioully occiipy the idle 
lidtirs of ‘the preat; ‘the cduit ‘upht only folitude; but 
tle queen, ‘from @ ‘complaifance ‘natural to wotién on fach 
octafions, 4nd to ‘withdraw ‘her ‘brother frem -fuch ‘a‘lonely 
life, retained the regent’s wife “about her ferfon Gn Warieus 
pietences, and ‘the was always recalled as feen as “retired 
from the palace. She ‘eafily »pétictrated ifito ‘the unworthy 
thotives of his Behavidur, ‘and for ‘a white feipwed an indi 
pofition to ‘avoid the count’s ‘addyeffés; ‘but, ‘having ofed 
this ‘Pretenite as often as poffible, and ‘her “birth, “arid ‘the 
Yank her hufband ‘Held, not permitting ‘her arly fongér ‘to 
Wient herfelf from court, fhe'returtied to the palace. The 
Count; ‘for fear ‘of difpleafing her, diffembled ‘his'fentinrenits, 
und tire ‘moft réfpectral behaviour fucceeded, m:appentarice, 
Yo ‘the ‘fife atid ‘eagernefs which ‘had before ‘accompanied tis 
Ypalfion. The regent’s ‘wife, by ‘this ‘diftreet condact ‘in 
the cunt, thinking -herfelf fecure, -continaed ‘to appear 

at 
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at.court; when. the queen, pretending, one, day. fome, pag. 
ticular ; bufinefs,. condu@ted, her Pinot Agee hg apartment, 
where, : having: locked the door,’ fhe abandoned her.to the, 
criminal defiresofcher ‘brother, who, in concert with: the 
queen, .was concealed.,in a clofet. »., The, regent’s wien 
the:room «with fhame, in her ,countenanceand. grief inihet 
hearts. She:fhut' herfelf up in her own. houle,. where; dhe 
bewailed in fecret the :count’s crime and -her.own misfortune: 
but, on-her hufband’s, foliciting her ‘one..day. to return, 
love, the fecret..was divulged); and, overpowered. with 
guifh, ‘* Approach me not, my lord,” faid. the, . buck 
into a flood of tears, ‘* but rather difcard a. wife. who,, 
no longer worthy of your chafte embraces ;\.an. audacious 
wretch-has defiled your bed, and the qucen, his fitter, :was 
not;:afhamed to betray me to him; I fhould already haye 
unifhed myfelf for this wickednefs had not. religion - for 
bidden me to attempt my life; but this , prohibition,- of 
heaven does not extend to an injured hufband;, I. am,to 
eriminal, as I am difhonoured; 1 fue for death , as, for. a fa- 


your, and to prevent me from. furviviog ..m fhame,,.and 


2 


difgrace.” The. regent, though overwhelmed. with . grief, 
told her, that an involuntary fault was rather a misfortune 


than a crime, and that the violence which. had. been.com-- \ 
mitted altered not the purity of her mind; he defired her 


to be comforted, or at leaft carefully to, conceal the .caufe 
of her affliftion: ‘* One common. intereft, added he, obli- 

us both to. take no notice.of ths cruel outrage,. till we 
fhall find an opportunity for vengeance. proportioned ,to, the 
enormity of the offence.” He. intended that.the count.fhoyld 
feel the firt effets of his refentment;.but, haying..heard 
that he had fecretly retired into. his own country, the regent, 
in defpair that his viétim had efcaped, turned all. his jtury 
againit the queen herfelf: he went; to the.palace, and,.ha- 


ving engaged that -princefs to.go into her clofets._ amg § 


pretence of communicating fome letters, which he faid he 
had juft- received from the king, he no fooner faw. himfelf 
alone with her, than, after having reproached her for her 
criminal confederacy with the count, and with her treachery 
to his wife, the furious Palatine plunged a dagger jn -her 
heart ; and then, going from. the clofet in a rage, he, pyb- 
Jithed before the whole court his fhame and his revenge, 
Either from furprize or from refpect:no onc attempted to 
ftop him: he mounted hig horfe without any obftacle ; and, 
being accompanied by fome nobles who were witnefles of 
this dreadful cataftrophe, he fet out for Conftantinople, 
and arrived at that city betore the king had left it. He 

immediately 
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inimediately repaired to the palace which his prince inhabited ; 
and, ‘prefenting himfelf before him with:an intrepidity which 
can fcarce be paralleled, ‘* Sir, faid<hep' when I received 
your aft orders, on your leaving Hungary. it)was. your 
articular command that, without regard:to birth or ftation, 
F thould adminifter to’"all your fubjeéts:the‘moft impartial 
jultice ; I have done ‘fo to myfelf ; I have killed ‘the queen, your 
wife, who had proftituted mine; and, far from confulting.my 
fafety by an unworthy flight, I offer you my head ; difpofe of my 
life as you pleafe ; but remember that, by my'lifeor my death, 
your people will form their judgement of your equity, and 
whether I am innocent or guilty.” The king liftened to 
a diftourfe ‘thus furprizing ’ without interrupting him, and 
‘at the fame time without changing countenance; and, when 
the regent had concluded, ** If your reprefentation, ‘replied 
‘that prince, be true, return to Hungary}; continue to ad- 
minifter juftice to my fubjects with the fame exaétnefs 
and ‘feverity that you have fhewn to yourfelf; I fhall make 
but a fhort ftay in’ the holy Jand, and at my return I thall 
‘examine on the fpot whether your behaviour is worthy of 
praife or punifhment.” In fhort, the king of Hungary, 
before he quitted Paleftine, bathed himfelf with all his army 
jn’the river Jordan, on the eve of St. Martin; a religious 
ceremony practifed by pilgims, when they were not pre- 
vented by the Turks and Saracens. At length, that prince, 
after’ having pafled three months in Paleftine, ‘in purfuance 
of a vow, and, being haftened by confidering the: misfortunes 
that had befallen his kingdom in his abfence, fet out on 
fis return, and, ‘after a long and dangerous voyage, he 
arrived ‘fafely in his own dominions, His firft care was to 
‘bring on, in his ‘own prefence, the trial of Banchannus ; 
‘and, ‘having heard the witnefles, and examined inte | all 
‘the circumftances of that unhappy affair, he had fo much 
juftice as toacquit the regent of the queen’s death. 


sae 





Extraordinary Effec: of a Surprife, 

EORGE GROCHANTZKY, native of Poland, de- 
ferted from the Pruffian fervice, in which he had :-been 
engaged for fome time during the date war. » A few days 
after, when he leaft expected it, i-he: was found, by: the 
foldiers: who were in purfuit of?vim;) dancing’ and fkipping 
about with feveral peafants in a public-houfe where they 
were all making merry. ‘This fudden misfortune threw 
shim into fuch a confternation, that, after having fetched 
a loud 
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alayd.eryon the firft aflault, he became quite fupifie 
fuffered himfelf immediately to be led a withore tds 
the leaft refiftance.. Having been brought to Glogau, he 
was prefented before his jud; es for examination, byt 4] 
could not preyail upon him by any means to fpeak fin; 
word: he was. immoveable 2s a ftatue, and did not appear 
-even to comprehend: any thing of what was faid of do 
to him. Being afterwards committed.to prifon, be ne;j 
-ate, drank, flept, ner had any manner of evacuation. ae 
officers frequently, and fometimes the priefts, in order to 
get fome anfwer out of him, had fucceffively recourfe. 
threats, promifes, and prayers; but all in yain: he ijl 
remained motionlefs, as if deftitute of all fenfation. At 
Jaft, his irons being knocked off, he wes led out of prifop, 
and defired to go where he would; but he could neither 
tit hand nor foot, nor comprehend what was daing to hil 
In this ftate he {pent twenty days, without eating, sree 
ing, ficep, or any evacuation; and at laft fell down dead. 
He was feen, notwithftanding, fometimes to: figh heavily; 
and once, it is faid, he {natched greedily a pitcher gut gfa 
foldier’s hand, and drank. 





tions ? ~NieT es See ae 


Filial Piety rewarded. 
: HE following little ftory is related by amingepiays 
and polite Redes author, who sflsrts the re. 
it, and that the parties are ftill living in France, 2 os 1m, 
In a great fea-port, in one of the moft diftant.prayinens 
of that kingdom, there lived a@ merchant, who: had ;carried 
on-trade with equal honour and profperity, till he 
turned of fifty years of age; and then, by a fudden feries 
of unexpected and unavoidable loffes, found himfelf ynable 
to comply with his engagements, and his wife and childrez 
in whom he placed his principal happinefs, reduced him 
to fuch a fituation as doubled his diftrefs. ..His fale xe- 
fource, in this fad fituation, was the reflection, that, upon 
the ftrictcft review of his own condu&, nothing cither-of 
iniquity or imprudence appeared. He thought it beft, therg- 
fore, to repair to Paris, in order to lay a true ftate of his 
affairs before his creditors; that, being convinced of his 
hbonefiy, they might be induced to pity his misfortunes, 
and allow him a reafonable {pace of time to fettle his affairs. 
He was kindly received by iome, and civilly by all ; from 
wherce he conceived great hopes, which he communicated 


tp his family. But thefe were {peedily dafhed by the cruslty 
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his principal ‘creditor, who caufed-him to be feized and fent 


to a jail. As foon as this melancholy event was known in 
the. country, his\eldeft fon, .who. was turned of. nineteen, 


jiftening only to the dictatesof filial piety, came poft to 


Paris, and. threw.himfelf at the feet. of the obdurate creditor, 
to.whom he painted the diftrefs.of:the family in the moft 
pathetic terms, but without ‘effect... At-length, in the great- 
eft agony af mind, he faid, * Sir, fince youthink nothing 
tan compenfate for your lofs but a victim, let your refent- 
ament devolve upon me; let me fuffer inftead of my father, 
and the miferies of a prifon will feem light in procuri 
the liberty. of a parent, to confole the forrows of the diftra&ted 
and dejected family that I have left behind me, Thus, 
fir, you will fatisfy your vengeance, without fealing their 
irretrievable ruin.” And there his tears and fighs ftopped 
his utterance. His father’s:.creditor beheld him upon his 
knees in this condition for near.a quarter of an hour; he 
then’ @ernly bade him rife and fit down, which be obeyed. 
The gentleman then walked from one corner of the room 
fo the other, in great agitation of mind, for about the fame 
fpace of time. At length, throwing his arms about the 
young man’s neck, ‘ I find, faid he, that there is fome- 
thing more valuable than money: I have an only daughter, 
for whofe fate I have the utmoft anxiety ; I am determined 
to fix it; in marrying you fhe muft be happy: go, carry 
your father’s difcharge, afk his confent, bring him inftantly 
Pither, and let: us bury, in. the joy of this alliance, all re- 
membrance of .what has formerly happened.” .Thus the 
generous gratitude of the fon relieved the calamity of the 
worthy father. The man, who had confidered wealth 
and ‘happinefs- as. fynonymous terms, was freed from that 
fatal error; and providence vindicated the manner of its 
proceeding, by thus bringing light out of darknefs, and, 
through a fhort {cene of mifery, rewarded a virtuous family 
ewith everlafting peace, in the enjoyment of that profperity 
which they fo well deferved. 





Defeription of the Salmon-Leap. 
. [From Mr. Twifle’s Tour to Ireland. } 


its beautiful fituation that I remained there four days. 
is a fmall town, fituated near the fea, with a bridge of 
fourteen arches, over a river, which a little lower falls 
Vou. IIL 40 down 


I ARRIVED. at Ballyfhannon, and was fo pleafed with 
t 
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down a ridge of rocks about twelve feet, and at low water 
forms one-of the moft piflurefque cafcades I ever faw. fe 


is rendered ftill:more fingular and interefting by being the ' 


principal Salmon-Leap in Ireland, 
In order to:explain this term; it is neceflary to relate 
a few particulars concerning falmon: almoft all the rivers, 


Jakes, and brooks, ‘in ‘this ifland, afford great plenty df. 


thefe fifh;. fome during the whole year;:\and: fome oniy 
-during certain feafons;:they generally go down to'the ‘fea 


about Auguft and»September, and come up'again in the» 


Spring months. It is faid that the females work» beds °in 
the went fhallows ‘of rivers, and there depofit their -eged, 
on which the male fheds its feed; sfterwards they both 
Join in covering the eggs with fand. .Thefe in ‘time! become 
vivified, and take their courfe to the fea, being thén-® 
bout the fize of a ‘finger. After fix weeks or two’ months 
ftay, they return up the’ fame rivers, the fale’ water having, 
in ‘that .fhort time,» caufed them to attain nearly to. half 
their full growth. They are then caught in weirsy:: which 
are’ formed by damming up the river, except.a {pace of thrée 
or four feet in the middle, which the: falmon: having paf- 
-fed, they are caught in a'fmall enclofure, formed by ftakes of 
wood; the entrance is: wide, and gradually leffens, fogs 
barely to admit a fingle falmon at a time. » Every morn- 
ing, during the fifhery, they are taken out “by: ‘means vofya 
ftaif, with a ftrong barbed iron hook, which is track’ into 
them; -but at Ballyfhannon by: far the greater ‘number is 
caught in nets below the fall.» The time of the fithery 
is limited ; and, after it is elapfed, the enclofure is removed, 


the nets are laid afide,’and the fifth are at liberty to ftock 


the rivers with fpawn. I was informed» that this’ fifhery 
at Ballyfhannon rents for 1600/. per annum; and yet the 


fifth. is fold at no more than a penny’ a pound, andrfix 
. 47ts ‘ 2 ie LD | f 


fhillings the hundred weight. » 3 

Were thefe fifheries icterrupted for a year-or ‘two, the 
filh would confiderably increafe «both ‘in ‘number -ané-fize; 
for, by over-fifhing, a fufficient number cannot efcape :to 
‘ftock the rivers. It is ‘the “fatne with lands, whicli require 
a certain time to lie fallow and to recover ftrength. — After 
the intermiffion of fithing, during the war in 1641, falmon 
have been ‘caught near Londonderry of fix feet long, and 
weré then fold, upon‘an average, at fix-pence a-piece. s 

The falmon, irt coming from the ‘fea; are* neceffarily0- 
bliged, at Ballyfhannon, to Jeap up’ this cafcade; andait 
is hardly credible, but to thofe who have been eye-witnelles, 
that thefe fith fhould be able to dart themfelves near tour- 
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teen feet: perpendicular out of the water, and, allowing for 
the curvature, they: leap at leaft' twenty. Iiremained hours 
in obferving them. .:: They. doi notialways: facceed) at: the 
firit leap; fometimes they: bound almeft\ to «the fdummit, 
but the falling water dafhes them down. again; at other 
times, they dart head foremoft; and. falling: fide-long upon 
a rock, remain ftunned for a few moments, and then ftrug- 
gle: into the water again; when they.-are: fo lucky’ as to 
reach the top, they fwim out of fight ina moment. . They 
do not bound from the furface of the-water, and It cannot 
be known: from>'what depth they take their leap; it is pro- 


bably performed by :a forcible fpring: with their tails bent, 


for: the: chief: ftrength of moft fith lies in theetail.. They . 
have often been: fhot, or caught, with ftrong barbed hooks 
fixed to a pole,:during their flight,: as. it may “be termed; 
and inftances have. been known of women catching them 
in their aprons, - At high water -the fall.is hardly three 
feet, and then the fifth fwim. up that. eafy. acchivity without 
leaping.  Sametimes I have feen, + at low water,’ fifty. or 
fixty of thefe leaps in an hour, and at other times only 
two vor three. I; placed .myfelf on a rock, on. the brink of 
the cafcade,..forthat I had ‘the pleafure of feeing the fure 
prifing -effortsof-:thefe beautiful fith clofe to me; and at 
thebottom! of the: fa!l :porpoifes and feals tumbling and 
playing=among >the -waves,; and fometimes a feal carries off 


c@falmon under his fins. . 
“ (Eelsare fo:abundant below the fall, that, atcertain feafons, 


ithéi {mall fry,zor:grigs, which are about the fize of.a pin, 
are caught in .fieves, bakediall together, and thus eaten, ... 
«The .cheapnefs of the neceilaries of life in .thefe. parts 
(the lake of Lough-erne) is remarkable: falmon is fixed, 
as before: mentioned, at fix- dhillings. the hundred weight ; 
the other kinds of fifh may be had for the trouble of catching 
them; a couple of rabbits are fold, for three-pence;: veal 
js at» three-penee ,and three-pence halfpenny,. and beef about 
two-pencey a-pound; potatoes, when I was these, were 
at a fingle fhilling the barrel, of forty-eight ftone ; though 
it muft be. confefled that they never had been fo plentiful 
or fo cheap as during that feafon, for, upon.an .average, 
the price is eight or ten fhillings the barrel. After the froft, 
in 1740, they, were fold at thirty-two, and even in 1761, 
after a failure of the crop, at twenty-nine, fhillings ; whuky 
is fold at a fhilling a quart. ‘The moft expenfive articies 
are tea, fugar, grocery-wares, (which are fold as in Eng- 
; Gk 400.9 4 O2- ed land,) 
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}and,) and wines; port and claret bearing the fame price, 
which is two fhillings the bottle *, ‘ 

Neither is houfe-rent lefs moderate; fo that, provided 
a family can forego the fweets of fociety, and be content 
to vegetate in dull tranquility, there is fcarcely afpot more 
fuitable for ceconomical retirement. 


~ 





Account of the Province of Nova-Scotia in’ North- America, and 
particularly of the Town of Halifax. Anno 1771. 


: OVA-SCOTIA is fituated between the 6oth and 


6gth wegrees of weft longitude, and the 43d: and. 


49th of north latitude. It is 500 miles long and 400 broad; 
bounded on the north by the river St. Laurence, on the 
eaft by the bay of St. Laurence and the Atlantic.ocean,. on 
the fouth by the fame ocean, and on the weft by Canada 
and New-England. 


.The fudden tranfition from heat to cold, which is found ~ 


in this nart of America, rendeys the. climate extremely. une 
wholefome, and is the. principal reafon why this extenfive 
tract is not fo populous as Canada, New-England, &o, 
A feven months intenfe cold is generally fucceeded. by a 
heat quite.as infupportable, without the intervening refreth. 
ing feafons of the {pring and aytumn ; add to. which that 
the air is frequently rendered infufferably moift ‘by 
that come from off the fea, and fometimes in an inftant 
eavelope every object in an obfcure gloom. The foil is 
as unfavourable to vegetation as the climate is to health; 
towards the fouth, indeed, it is capable of improvement, 
but in general it is thin and barren. 

The animals found here are in common the fame with 
thofe of the other American provinces, deer, beavers, otters, 
fc. wild-fowl, and all fpecies of game. European qua- 
drupeds and fowls, which have been fent there at different 
times, likewife fucceed, and multiply prodigioufly, At the 
clofe of March the fith begin to {pawn, when they enter 
the rivers in fuch fhoais as are incredible. Herrings come 
up, in April, and fturgeon and falmon in May; but the 
moft valuable appendage to Nova-Scotia is the coaft of 
Sables, along which is a feries of cod-fifhing banks. and 
excellent harbours, 


This 


*]I found the port wine better in Ireland than any I had tafied 
in other countries. 
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' This-country, unpromifing as it is, and negle&ed for 
the mere delightful tracts to the fouthward, was one of the 


Grit: European fettlements on the continent of North-America. 


The firft grant of lands in Nova-Scotia-was made by 
James I. to his fecretary fir William Alexander, from whom 
it obtained the name of Nova-Scotia, or New Scotland. 
Since that period it has often changed matters, from one 
private proprietor to another, and from the French to the 
Englifh, backwards and forwards. 

Before the French attempted any fettlement in Canada, 
they had fixed themfelves in Nova-Scotia; and certainly 
their induftry and vigour, while they were in poffeffion 
ofthis province, deferves applauie; for, though they had 
infinitely more difficulties to ftruggle with thdn the Englith 
have at prefent, they not only fubfifted with very little 


_ affiftance'from Europe, but alfo encreafed exceedingly. But, 


the province being confirmed to England by the treaty 
of Utrecht, and experience during a long. war having con- 
vinced them of the. impropriety of fuffering a colony of 
the enemy to remain here, a refolution was taken in the 
year 1749 to form a fettlement in this province at the ex- 
pence ofthe government. Accordingly three thoufand families 
were ‘tranfported into Nova-Scotia A town was erected 
on the bay of Chebudto, and called Halifax, in honour 
efithe late earl of that name, to whofe wifdom and care 
we owe this fettlement. . 


.. Jt is very commodioufly ‘fituated for the fifhery, and has 


a commanication’ with moft parts of the province, either 
by land-carriage, the fea, or navigable rivers; with an 
excellent harbour, capable of receiving the largeft fthips 
of war, and where they may ride with the utmoft fafety in 
all winds.” 

This town has a very flourifhing appearance, when all 
the difficulties attending an infant fettlement in this cold 
climate are confidered. It is large and well built, and 
has a good intrenchment of timber, ftrengthened with a 
fort of the fame materials, fo as to be in little danger,” at 
leat from an Indian enemy. Three regiments are ftationed 
here to protect the inhabitants from the infults of the ‘fae 
vages, whofe refentment, however excited, has béen found 
implacable againft the Englifh, The ntimber of inhabi- 
tants is faid to amount to fifteen or fixteen thoufand, who 
live very comfortably by the trade they carry on in furs 
and naval ftores, by their fifheries, and by its being the 
refidence of the governor and the garrifon. 

Formerly 
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Formerly the chief town ‘in this province was called 
Annapolis Royal; but, though once the capital, it is 4 
fmall place, wretchedly fottifed, worfe built, and y¥ 
thinly inhabited: but, though this place never flourithed, 
it ftands on one of the beft harbours of North- America. | 

The country round Halifax is not improved in proportion 
to the town; the ground is very hard to be cleared; when 
cleared it does not produce a great deal, and labour jis 
exceffively dear. Before the laft peace, when Canada wag 
ceded to the Englifi, this colony fuffeted greatly from 
the incurfions of the Indians. Thofe favages made fuch 
frequent inroads, and treated the Englith ‘with fuch cruelty, 
that the people could hardly extend themfelves beyond the: 
reach of the “fort, nor attend their works, even in that 
confined circle, without the greateft danger. In:‘confe. 
quence of this long negle&, and the barrennefs of ‘the 
foil where cultivated, they import moft of their provifiors 
from New-England. 4 

The exports from Great-Britain to Nova-Scotia confit 
chiefly of woollen and linen: cloth, and other neceflaries 
for cloathing, making fifhing-tackle, and rigging for thips, 
Thefe exports amount to 26500/. per annum. . In return 
we receive-timber, and the produce of the fithery, which, 
on an average, amounts to about 380007.’ This fettlement, 
however, is yet in its infancy, {fo that no confequetice 
can be drawn of its real utility; but it is certain, that, 
while it remains ‘in our hands, no enemy will’ be’ ablé to 
annoy, from hence, cur other colonies on the continent. © 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


Curfory Remarks on the Difadvantage of an over-volatile Di/pofition, 
which is liable to, 
Too much Condefcenfion to the Spirit of the World; 
Too quick Compliance with wrong Examples ; 
A fe Shame of what is right ; 
co bafty catching at prefent Gratifications ; 
Unedifying or fuperficial Reading, confequently a Diflike to Re- 


tirement or ferious Recoliedtion. 


Y way of remedy, let us enquire how far our natural 
B fprightlinefs has hurried us from rectitude of conduét ; 


has it not led us far away from that gentle intelligencer, whole 
perfuafive operation..will quietly direct us to moderation, 


virtue, and goodnefs ? 
Let 
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‘Let folid reflection confirm, that the Almighty does not, in 
the common courfe of his providence, force the will of man, as 
that is left free for a trial of his faith and obedience ; though his 
-grace is fufficient for all things, and fully difpenfed to thofe who 
earneftly afk it. Such were the terms affigned to our firit 

arents, and fuch we are fenfible are the continued conditions of 
falvation to their fucceffors, and fuch we muft fubmit to 
if we will enjoy peaceful: ferenity. _Who {hall difpute the 
will of Omnipotence ? It,is fufficient for us to be con- 
vinced, ** that, as in‘ Adam all die, even fo in Chrift fhall 
all be made: alive;” and we fhall happily witnefs the effects 
ofreconciliation by hisatonement, if we harden not our hearts © 
by falfe impreffions, intruding pleafure, or the deceitful 
profits of a fallacious: world, which naturally bias our 
paffions to wrong ends and: hurtful extremes, which, 
ifreftrained within due bounds, would tend to every amiable®, 
purpofe for comfort and fatisfaction, efpecially if religion had its 
perfect work to root out fuch propenfities as are by that facred 
rule unwarrantable. ae 
olf we kept clofe to our divine Guide, how eafily would 
the works of our fubtle enemy be defeated, who ceceives ™ 
even-great and noble minds by lefs temptations that would 
thudder at: groffer evils: it is by little, and little the adverfary 
of..man’s happinefs. gains the whole heart; the good or bad 
confequences of our actions proceed from {mall incitements 
at firft. 

- No-doubt the apoftle was ftrongly convinced of this, when he 
fo ftrenuoufly. advifed againft all appearance of evil ; more harm 
is done by neglect of duty, in matters efteemed trivial, than the 

generality of mankind are aware of. For: want of confideration, ' 

many are feduced by degrees to purpofes that would have 

afirighted them at full view; our natural propenfitics are 

fo artfully attacked, that, if we are not on ouf watch on the 

firft onfet of temptation, the gilded bait will foon get the 

afcendancy of our better intentions; and, if once we per- 

mit faulty imaginations, frequent opportunities will prefent 
for practical confirmation of error ; dangerous folicitations will 
follow one the other, till refiftance is quieted by compliance 
and habit: for who dares to fay, thus far will I go and 
no farther? We can never be {afe but by conftant watch- 

fulnefs to prayer, and to. oppofe fuch hurtful inclinations 

as moft ealily befet us, remembering ‘lat encouraging pros 
mife, ** That thofe, who are faithful in the day of fmall 
things, fhall be made rulers over mare.” Ti. ‘ceive 
things aright, we muft daily allow ourfelves leifure wor on 
impartial inquiry how it ftands between God aad our immortal 
. sOulS 5 
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fouls; nor.clofe our eyes to fleep before an honeft ingnip 
has paffled our. minds, bow have I fpent this day? 
a {crutiny would be exceeding helpful to our future condu@, . 


What a pity that the paffing things of this world thould ' 


fteal fo vaft a fhare of our attention from that more dum, 
ble and everlafting life to come! Tobe too clofely attached 
to bufinefs, or to be enervated by pleafure, is alike dg 
ftruGive to our better purpofes. In hort, every thin 
that engages us from preferring the one thing neti 
muft neceffarily prove baneful in its confequences ;., we 
fhall find it but a poor fubterfuge to make an offering of 
our wills and affection when age and infirmities have im. 
paired them; it becomes then a lefs acceptable -facrificg, 
when, inftead of forfaking our perverfe appetites, ° 
may be fufpected to have left us; what reward.can be ex. 
pected for fuch luke-warm pretenfions? May wee 

after more certain confolation, and .be timely animes 


to praife the unlimited Giver of all we poflefs, by @ mo. 
derate and rational ufe of our faculties, and every othe | 


blefing that the Almighty mercifully affords us!, ; 


through divine affiftance, we may pafs the fhort time. of 


our probation fo as to gain an eternity of happinefs, vin 
that region of blifs prepared for thofe who fubmit their 
tempers. to the reftricting and preferving power of grace, 
which will qualify us for that heavenly refidence into.which 
no unclean thing can enter ! Ak aes 
.° Such folemn’ refle&tions as thefe appear to be the fafeft 
means to moderate the affections of too volatile difpofitiona, 
which, through the medium of ferioufnefs, might become 
wleful, commendable, and very acceptable. 
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BUMMER: APoem. 
OW joyful {pring her lively courfe 
has run: 
Lo! fummer comes, the offspring of the 


fun. 
“Yn burnith’d gold, in fultry heat array’d, 
tigad welcome in the breezy mid-wood 


fhade. 
The full-grown days, with ardent pow’r 
and might, 
the empire of the languid ‘night. 


. Seon from the chambers of the mottled 


» Bat, 
Awek'niog Pheebus chears both man and 


: j 
Betimes he fires Aurora’s crocean ray, 


‘And o'er all neture fheds the infant day: 


‘With fplendid charms his beauties all un- 
‘fold, 
And tinge the mountains with a fluid 


gold; 
To He he wakes the dew-byight earth 


And preade his luftre o'er the fpangled 
ground ; 
With grace refplendent o’er the vallies 
plays + 
The Tand{apes {mile, and court his chear- 
ing rays: 
With joy h hie face the face of nature fills, 
And g vm the groves, the forefts, andthe 
“tills: 
The birds, awaken*d, hail his early ray, 
And {well their throats in praife of riding 
day; 
Fiom tree to tree, inceffant, next they 
. Tove, 
And harmonize their ftrains with pureft 
love, 
Millions of infeéts into life arife, 
And tafte the mildnefs of his morning 
joy 8: 
Onev'ry fpray the dew-drops twinkle 
round ; 
And from the woods the fawns advancing 
bound. 
To thee, all-chearing light ! I raife my 
ftrain, 
Thou bright reformer of the planet train ! 
Thou heavenly fubftitute of joys below, 
From whofe foft beams uanumber’d blef- 
fings flow ! 
It glads me now o’er dewewet fields to” 


Rtray 
and wick the thepherd hail the infant 
: Vou. In, 
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‘Who, rous’d from lezden fleep’s sbliviou 


chain, 
Now — his cot, and haftens to the 


‘orerbiatig flocks his tender caré fee 


news, 
And tht content hi wonted toil pur- 


When feorching beams their ardent pow’r 
thed 
He fetke fome fiade ; and, on a mofly 


bed, 
Amidft “che mingling trees foft hhelter 
lies 


While bufy zephyr through the foliage =... 


‘fighs : 

Of, .on the verge of fome embower'd 
rill, 

Sees Grose the grafs the pearly drops 
diffil : 

In coolnefs thus the liveslong day he 
fpends, 

declining, to the weftward 
bends; 

Then, o’er the plain, his bléating flocks 
beholds ; 

And, whiftling, drives them to their 
wonted folds ; 

How happy he, that thus employs his 
hours, 

On Plains, i in groves, and inter-twining 
bow’rs! 

“Whofe peaceful life’s fecure from boift!roys 
feas, 

The world’s vexations, ‘and from flothfal 
eafe, 

Around him Gilence lulls to peace. his 
foul, 

Which chearful hopesand honeft thoughts 
controul ; 

Exempt from cares, which fcepter’d ho- 
nours bring, 

He fcorns to foar on vain ambition’s 
wing? 

Content with little, little he enjoys, 

With fuch true relifh, as no vice annoys. 

One race, of pleafure crowns. his happy 
fate, 

Which e’er is made by natare’s. bounty 
great. 

Him, fimple truth and innocence at- 
tend, 

And balmy eafe, and blooming health 
befriend ; 

In ev'ry fhape he fhif.ing nature views, 

“And her with pleafure through each fcene 


uriues, 
r The 
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The fummer, autamny, winter, ‘and the When ardent fol’s in noon-tide heat are 
fp ring, ray *d,” 


Him be. alternate, and freth pleafures I°d breathe the coolnefs of fome inmot | 


fhade’; 


His lig’ ~ one round of undifturb’d se- The bleft retreat, where Contemflatin 


lives, 
__ The Phoiceft , bleffing heav" non man be- And fober peace ‘atid’ ‘gentle quiet gi i 
© awe: Where the fweet’ chanters of the fe be'd 

Hear me, ye mufes, with whofe charms choir; 
Pa, Fram faltty’ “faintnefs to the’ ‘a fee 

_ And with whole fafiggnce I’m oft ine: tire; 
‘TOE fpir’d, And, big with’ fottow, where © the tute 

Be Se me, your vot’ "y, who your fillets “dove, ; 

UO Wear, In mournful dirges, mourns her lifedefs 


And make your graces my peculiar care ; love. 
Give ine, or Five me, fuch * a form of There, on the verge of fome foft-foatiding 
‘Tife, 


z ftteam, 
“Devoid of care, of trouble, and of ftrife ; My moufe, retir’d, mould choole herfay’s site 
Little poffeffing in a quiet fate, theme, ~* 
"$a laugh at'empire, and’be truly great. Depaint y ae s_ charms, the: Sylvan 
But ftp, my male. —Refome” the Sum- glade, 

prepay, © ome ok And all the beauties of the ev"nin 


And fing the labours of the fragrant hay. The pert as opt ) hill, and | 
*Pehold the ruftic crew with prong ‘and Jing 
~~. take, The mazy vali: and the Ly we wood, 
— ihe heat;*the ‘ruffet‘hay-cock The sepia fprings, and peed 
bow'rs 


riwjoang’ ‘the old; the maiden, andthe The’ éphyrs, fylphs, and all! the rural 
{wain, ow'rss 


P 
Together hie; ahd ‘toil wpon the plain. When finking ‘fol’ with downward ‘a 
With blended voice of j joy, they wake the defeends; 


gale; And rifing “hight hiek* gloomy vale exe 
While honeft glee refounds from vale to tends 5 


vale, bo ‘gem ‘morinurs whifper i ig ‘the 


- See, too, amid the heat, ‘a fimiple fcene ! 


‘From whence this ncife ? Whatean this And fpfey kid the fleeping ‘flow'rs and 
tumult mean ? trees ; 


Lo! in thebrooks the ‘thepherds plunge To fome fait fpot, the mofes happy feat, 


‘their flocks, In thought engaged, I gladly would re- 
Whofe ceafetefs bleatings Wale the diftant treat ; 


rocks; - Of tountéout nature take a full farvey, 
Their ae fleece ~: ord with patient And to the Almighty confecrate my lay, 


And, while “the nightingales their woes 


And ow fabmiffive to the: founding prolong,” f, 
thea To nature’s God I'd dedicate bth fongh 
At length, clean fhorn, they are eleas’d ~=To whofe all-forming band all joys we 
again, owe, 


And ve more tafte the verdui e€ of the Andev’y comfort that exifts below! 


a ‘effence, that does ‘the yeat di 
White fammei’s glories fcenes of mirth dif- 


penfe And nett the farhmer in his gaudy 
With in-felt joy, it glads my ev'ry prides 

fenfe Thy ane Moa High, ‘throygh all the 
To fee the fields with waving harvcit earth appeat, ~~ 

fmile, And thoot perfegtion through the fuel 
Replete with riches for the farmer's “Fing''yéar * 

toil. Thou ftane tt ‘fecare’ ‘Bot time's vorse 

Next, let the panting mufe ftrive to cious rage, 

intrude, In glory ceathle(s, ever without aget 
Where nature dwells in awful foli- oe 
"bude s 
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Ode to Friendpoip. 
~ @ MBITION’s theobs at length fab- 


it fidey, 3 CW ~~2k2 : 
‘o more my heart, — by pride, 
~. Jéeal, blife parfueas,. 
te fiieadhio’s Hctet ane 1 bow, .. 
fo ber devote my ardent yow, _ 
. And. dedicate my mule. . 


Bich Amity! thou child of Truth !. . 


iy, where muft inexperienc’d youth 


_ Thy halcyon feat explore : 


“Pew thou, where gilded turrets rife, 


es falute. the fkies, ... 


lofy 4 
Meee ithe pride of pow'r 


Caught’ with the glare of pomp and 


oid ae a 
Croud’ ft thou the levees of the great, 


., ., Where fervile. flattery fawns? 


Where intereft grants to,yenal gain, , - 
ey that merit afks ip yain, 


yung, independence {corns ? 
Abt rather, with indignant fmiles, 


Thov thun’ft the falfe feductive wiles, - 


‘Of envy anédeceit ; 
Remote from folly’s gay parade, 
In rural life's fequeftes’d thade, . 

I feels thy foft retreat, 


Where truth and virtue ftand confeft, 
(Fix'd inmates both of Laura’s breaft,) 

, Thou reign’ ft with ev'ry charm : 
Eafe, innocence, and joy, ferene, 
Unvarying, gild the peaceful fcene, 

And every care difarm. _ 


When grief invades, and wounds the 
heart, 
To thee "tisgiven, with lenient art, 
’ * “Cortuding pangs to heal : 
AfMi&ion hurls her darts in vain, 
By thee fupported, we {uftain 
Each adverfe ftroke we feel. 


Dull apathy, the lazy guide . 
Of ftoies, petrified by pride, 
Shall ne’er my adtions frame : 
Can real virtue prompt the foul 
Its focial duties to.coatroul, is 
"Or cancel friendthip’s claim ? | 


While fuch, unenvy'd in their fights, 
Still perch on wifeom’s frozen heights, 
Where paffions ne'er afcend ; 
Let me with heart-felt ardour glow, 
To raife the joys, or thare the woe, 
Of each deferving ‘friend. 
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Epifle’ to Delia, 


\ X J OULD Delia but permite mufe. 

wi fhe loves _. ‘ 
To calm the griefs that wound.ber ten- 
der brea; 4 


ey 


To dry thofe tears that reafon difap 
ed POMARe caw ala se.ce: we 
Ana bid each rifing figh fubfide to reft ; 
Arduous, for this, I'd dare the moral 
Le oe gsi 
Sedately f{erious, every mufe fhould 


26> JOB ase ron ave ig suse salem en 4 
To{vethe her, ev'ry pleafing art.elays 
That verfecan reach, or harmony com- 


Q thon fon. whom my ‘fonde thoughts 


attend, . Ret 
Whom facred friendfhip mutually ine 
Geewbieds 30 ewodei ais and pow 
-Wilt, thou not, Delia, liften to the friend, 
Whom truth infpires, and, generous 
tranfport waxms 2 Peers 


From ftuic rant, thefe numbers. thall-be 
free Lite 
A (oul, fafceptible of. others. woe, 
Difdains the unfeeling, bookith. th.ory,: 
That chides our tears when nature 
bids them flow, 


When foft- affection feels. the endearing 


stiles ys 
Of pow’ rful nature,. fevers’d from the 
heart; + : : 
Philofophy in vain her balm applies, 
Nor boafted reafon can relief impart 5 


Religion.only can fuftain the charge, 
And teach the foul fubmilffiye. to rer 
_ figns 
Firm faith attends, the narrow view to 
~enkarge, : 
And gild the vale of death with dight 
diving ! 


Turn, then, from yonder tomb the aching 
eye, 
Aik give thy ferious thoughts more 
ample fcooe : ’ 
Swift through the blifefal regions tet 
them fly, 
Burne on the expanding wings of pious 
hope: 


There! view the angelic boy you wrong-. 
ly mourn, 
Smiling, fuperior, *midft a radiaiit hoft 5 
2 Exuiting 
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Exulting in the change, fo hardly borne 
By mortals blind to good, in paffion 
loft, q 5 


—_ youth eternal decks his lovely 
‘ace 
And edch foft feature with new rap- 
ture glows ; 
Bright innocence, infpiriting each grace, 
O’er the fweet chcrab matchiefs beauty 
thtowa. 


From blifs fo pure could Delia’s fteadier 
thoeght ‘ 
With to detain the objeét of her love ? 
What's life! with all its glittering toys! 
when bronght 
In competition wt! the joys above ? 


Granting life happy, is it happy long? 
Are not our very pieafares fraught with 
_ pain! ’ 
Not virtue can exempt us from the throng 
Of preffing ills, that croud in. endlefs 
train! = = - 


Let this, then, Delia, ald returning peace, 
And gently fooihe the anguifh of thy 
 breafk 5 

At Heaven's decrees, O! bid each mur- 
_ mudreceafe, } 

And think, whatever that awards, is 
bet! 


On VIRTUE. 


"YO joys of fenife like confcious good- 
nefs pleafe, 
More bright than glory, and more foft 
~ than eafe; 
In profpe& treach’rous, thofe inchant 


e eye, 

Yet, when approach’d, illufive, fleet and 
die : 

Still others fpring, ftill pleafe and cheat 
the fame ; 

While hop’d for, mountains,—when pof- 
fefs’d, a name : 

"So charms a cloud, with every colour 


gay, 
When from afar it breaks the feven-fold 
ray 
But, if we reach it, we difcern no more 
The flatt’ring colours fo admir’d before. 
Tis Virtue, reigning in the gen’rous heart, 
Alone can true fubftantial blifs impart ; 
°Tis this frong beaming, though cur ncon 


be paft, 
Bids a? fhort day be fplendid to the 





T R' ww, 


Charms pain and ficknefe in the faint 
and fage, - 
And melts to joy the hoar of frozeg 
age oi 
In want, content (unenvy’d wealth) be. 
ftows ; . 


In ficitnefs, patience ; and, in pomp, ree 


pote ; 
All wonders rife at her enliv’ ning breath 
A life of rapture from the wound 
death, . 


Th bigh Purpefe Man is defigned Sor by 
the Creator, 


. why was man fo emineafly 
rais’d 

Amid the vat creation ; why ordaia’d;* 

Through life and death todart his piercing 


frame 3 Seay | 

But rr the Omnipotent might fend high 
orth 

In fight of mortal and immortal pow’ 

As an a boundlefs theatre, to run | 

The great career of juftice; to exalt 

His generous aim to all diviner-deeds 3, | 


exe det 045% 
To thoughts beyond the limits of ‘his © 


To chafe each partial purpofe from big 


breatt ; 

Anh, Sean the mifts of paffion andof 
fenfe, 

And through the toffing tide of. change 
and pain; . ’ Mies 

To hold his courfe unfaultering, -whilé 
the voice 

Of truth and .virtue, up the ftecp afe 


cent 
Of nature, calls.him to his high reward, 
The applauding {mile of heaven?. Elie 
wherefore burns 
In mortal bofoms this unquesiched hope, 
That breathes from day to day fublimer 
things, 
And mocks poffeffion? For, from the 
birth 
Of mortal man, the fovereign Maker 


aid 
That act in humble nor in brief delight, 
Not in the fading echoes of renown, 
Power’s purple robes, nor pleafure’s 
flow’ry lap, 
The foul thould find enjoyment: from 
thefe, 
Turning difdainful to an equal good, 
Through all the afcent of things enlarge 
her view, 


Till every bound at length fhall difap- 


pear, 
And infinite perfeétion clofe the oe 


Fal 
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Call now to mind, what high capacious Triumphant anthems confecrate, 


Lie bob up in man; how far heyond 


And halleluiabs fing. 


The praife of mortals may the eternal But ftill their moft exalted flights 


growth 
OF nature, to perfedtion half divine, 
Bspand - blooming foul? What pity 


ibd unkindly fogs deprefs to 


Her — bloffom ; choak the ftreams 


of life, 
And bhatt her fpring! Far otherwife de- 
fign'd a 


“Aimighty wifdom; mature’s happy tares 


Th’obedient heart far otherwife incline. 

Witnets the fprightly: joy when aught 

_ uaknown 

Strikes the quick fenfe,.: and wakes each 
active power 


. Tobrifker meafures: witnefs the neglect 


Of all familiar -profpeés; though beheld 


* ‘With tranfport once; the fond attentive 


1° (gage 

Of ane aftonifhment ; the fober zeal 

Of age, commenting on prodigious things. 

For foch the bounteous “providence of 
heaven, 

Inevery breatt implanting this defire 

uf ome new and ftrange; to urge us 


With eniemitted 4abour to purfue 

‘Thofe facred ftores that wait the rip’ning 
foul ~i-. 

h truth’s exhauflefs bofom ! 


Hymn tothe Creator. 


HE glorious armies of the fy, 
 Fethee, O mighty King! 


Fall vaftly thort of thee ; 


How diftant then muft human praife 


From thy perfe€tions be} 


"Yethow, my God; thalt I refrain, 


When, to my ravith'd fenfe, 
Each creature in its various ways 
Difplays thy excellence ? 


The aGtive lights that fhine above, 
Ip their eternal dance, 

Reveal their fkilfal Maker's praife, 
With filenc elegance, 


The blufhes of the morn confefs 
‘That thow art much more fair, 

When in the eaft its beams fevive 
To gild the fields of air. 


The fragrant, the refrefhing, breatty 
Of ev'ry flow’ry bloom, =~: 
In balmy whifpers owns from thee 
‘Its Larrea asecrtneed comes 


The finging birds, the warbling” 
And waters murmi’ring fall, 

To praife the firft aimighty Caufe, 
With diff’rent voices call, 


Thy fum’rous works exalt theee thus, 
And fhall F filent be? 

Ko, rather let me teafe'to breathe, 
Than ceafe from praifing thee t 
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